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Charles  Niabety  DD.  Fbrat  Preddeni  of  Dickinson  College. 

Mk.  Oldschool, 

The  monoment,  of  which  I  have  made  the  enclosed  drawing  for  pub- 
lication in  your  journal,  has  recently  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  the 
late  Doctor  ChvlM  Nisbet,  in  the  English  burial  efound  at  Carlisle, 

S^  his  only  surviving  son.  the  Honourable  Charles  Nisbet,*  one  of  the 
udges  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore.  The  discharge  of  this  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College^  would 
not  have  been  left  to  filial  piety,  if  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  with 
which  that  institution  long  struggled  for  existence,  had  not  prevented  tbe 
trustees  from  performing  what  was  not  less  a  matter  of  inclination  than 

*  We  regret  that  our  arrangements,  respecting  the  embellishments  for 
this  work,  prevent  us  from  introducing  this  subject  bt  present.  We  have 
several  engravings  ready  for  publication,  which  have  often  been  promised  ; 
and  as  tbe  public  patronage  does  not  justify  the  expense,  which  we  have 
long  incorred,  of  a  riogle  plate,  every  month,  we  cannot  ventoie  to  in- 
crease the  Domber. 

JAXVUAiir,  1 824.— NO.  26 1 .        67 


a  Charles  jXisbtt,  VlJ. 

of  duty.  Tbr  design  of  the  monument  is  simple,  but  chaste;  and  I  dat^ 
ter  myself  an  accurate  engraving  of  it  would  be  an  agreeable  embellish- 
ment of  one  of  your  Numbers.  Besides  the  general  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  connected  with  literature,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  select- 
ing  the  Port  Folio  as  the  medium  of  giving  publicity  to  a  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  memoiy  of  a  scholar  who  was  so  advantageously  known  to 
its  original  Editor,  whose  pages  he  enriched  by  his  productions,  and  to 
the  character  of  whose  journal  for  genius  and  taste,  he  so  largely  con- 
tributed. 

The  Latin  inscription,  of  which  also  I  send  you  a  copy,  as  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  classical  composition,  is  a  modest  but  faithful  delineation  of  the 
qualities  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart.  The  life  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  is  seldom  rich  in  incident;  yet  a  well  written 'life  of 
this  gentleman  would  not  be  destitute  of  interest  even  in  this  respect:  it 
would  at  least  abound  in  literary  anecdotes  growi|»g;  out  of  on  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  llurope. 

He  was  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Montrose, 
where  he  early  became  known  to  the  literati  of  Great  Britain^  with  many* 
of  whom,  who  were  eminent  for  piety,  learning  and  rank,  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  on  terms  of  the  closest  frieod^ship.  He  also  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  piost  of  the  universities  and  learned  socie- 
ties on  the  continent.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  he  was 
an  active  and  efficient  antagonist  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  who, 
on  the  question  of  patronaffe  which  then  agitated  that  body,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  annual  ad£ress  to  the  throne  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  the  ministry; 
and  who  was  in  fact  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Church.  As  a  de- 
bater, an  mstantaneous  perception  of  the  indefensible  points  of  the  op- 
posite arg^ent,  a  ludicrous  combination  of  incongruities,  apparently  ha- 
bitual, and  a  keenness  of  sarcasm  almost  without  parallel,  rendered  Dr. 
Nisbet  an  adversary  against  whose  attack  no  vigilance  could  gua.rd.  Im- 
perfect sketches  of  the  debates  just  alluded  to,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  1782.  His  attachment  to  tlie  American  cause,^ 
was  expressed  with  so  little  caution,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friendsj^  to 
hazard  his  personal  safety.  Preaching  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast  ordained 
by  the  government^  he  dropped  the  King^s  Proclamation,  which  b^  had 
just  read,  in  a  manner  so  significant  of  disapprobation  of  its  contents,  as. 
to  be  construed  by  the  magistrates  present  into  an  affront  of  the  royal 
authority.  As  they  rose  and  retired,  he  pronounced  the  text;  which 
every  one  present  thought,  and  perhaps  truly,  was  suddenly  adopted  tor 
suit  the  occasion:  "The  wicked  flee  while  no  man  pursue th;  but  the 
righteous  maji  is  bold  as  a  lion." 

In  1784  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College  just  then  found- 
ed, among  whom  were  the  late  Governor  Dickinson,  Pock^r  Rush,  and 
many  others  eminent  for  patriotism  and  learning,  unanimously  invited 
Dr.  N«sibit  to  accept  of  the  Presidency  of  the  College;  and  he  at  once 
resolved  to  sacrifice  ease,  competency  and  early  coBnexion3  to  his  love, 
of  the  principles  of  our  revolution  j  and  to  unite  the  fortunes  of  tis  fjynily 
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with  the  destinies  of  tlie  young  Republic.  He  tm^d  at  Cariide  oa 
the  4tb  of  July  1785;  and  on  the  following  day  becattie  a  citizen  of  Ae 
United  States  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  according  to  the  laws 
then  in  force.  From  tin's  time  till  his  death  be  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  duties  of  his  office  without  tanog 
any  active  part  in  the  political  divisions  of  this  country  whicb  shortly  began 
to  appear.  He  however  expressed  his  opinions  with  frankness,  and  fr^fy 
censured  the  excesses  of  the  actors  in  tlie  French  reyolution,  whose  un- 
dulations were  sensibly  felt  in  this  country;  and  the  philosophy  which 
they  laboured  to  propagate.  This  gave  rise  to  rumours,  as  unfounded 
in  fact  as  they  were  disastrous  in  their  results  to  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege, that  he  inculcated  political  doctrines  wliich  were  hostile  to  repub- 
lican government.  On  this  subject  the  writer  of  this  notice  can  pro- 
nounce with  candour  and  accuracy,  as  be  belongs  to  the  party  to  which 
Dr.  Nisbet  is  supposed  to  have  been  inimical,  and  was  not  only  educated 
at  Dickinson  College  during  the  period  in  question,  but  was  also  intimate 
in  that  gentleinan's  family;  and  he  can  assert  with  perfect  truth  that  no 
man  was  a  more  sincere  friend  to  rational  liberty. 

As  a  scholar  he  had  no  superior  in  America.  Besides  being  master  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  particulany  the  Poets,  most  of  whose  works  he  could  repeat  by 
rote,  and  could  speak  or  at  least  read,  nearly  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe:  and  being  blessed  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  his  store 
of  ancient  and  modem  learning  was  almost  without  limit.  His  writings 
consist  chiefly  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  Col- 
lege; but  these,  having  never  been  intended  for  the  public  eye,  were  left 
in  a  state  so  unifinishea  as  almost  to  forbid  a  hope  of  their  being  publish- 
ed. His  lectures  on  criticism  and  taste,  are  particularly  admired  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit.  As  a  preacher,  there 
was  nothing  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence:  yet 
he  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  those  vvho  cOtild  dispense  with  the 
graces  of  personal  exterior,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  manly  and  fervent 
piety;  with  sound  doctrine ;  with  strong  and  original  conceptions;  and 
with  a  masterly  arratigemcnt  of  argument  and  matter  delivered  in  a  down- 
right natural  manner,  and  in  a  plain  but  polished  style.  But  it  was  in 
the  social  ch'cle  of  bis  friends  that  he  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre.  Car- 
lisle could  at  this  time  boast  of  one  of  those  assemblages  of  men  of  wit, 
some  of  whom  were  second  only  to  himself,  which  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  found  m  a  village.  Among  these  he  was  the  very  soul  of  hilarity 
and  good  humour.  Although  he  seemed  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation 
by  common  consent,  yet  he  never  engrossed  it;  for  no  man  better  knew 
the  proper  time  to  indulge  his  own  humour  or  had  a  keener  relish  for  that 
of  others:  but  when  be  did  speak  the  lightning  of  his  quick  black  eye  gave 
warning  of  the  stroke  that  was  to  follow.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
repartee  without  being  personal  Or  even  making  an  enemy.  His  anec- 
dotes, of  which  he  hA  always  a  store  at  command,  depended  for  their 
effect,  not  on  the  manner  of  relating  them,  but  on  their  originality  and 
point,  and  on  their  dirAt  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.    The  same 
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remark  m^  yosAy  be  male  in  regard  to  his  wit;  in* which  there  was  no- 
thMg  o£  mmaerkm^  but  all  was  sterling  ore,  dneiwn  at  the  instant,  from 
an  inexhaustible  imagination.  In  fact,  wit  with  him,  had  grown  into  a 
habit,  which  gate  a  peculiar  turn  to  his  thoughts  and  a  pointedness  of  ex«- 
pression,  of  which,  even  on  a  serious  occasion,  he  couTd  not  entirely  divest 
himself;  and  the  writer  of  this  notice  could  not  affirm  with  truth,  that  he 
had  not  observed  in  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  occasional  comia- 
cations  half-repressed.  The  deference  that  was  paid  to  his  opinions, 
the  veneration  that  was  shown  for  his  person  and  character,  the  sensibilitj 
thai  was  evinced  at  his  death  bj  all  who  knew  him,  without  distinction  of 
rank  orpartj,  are  the  best  testimonials  of  his  worth  as  a  citiaen  and  a 
man.  To  those  who  were  strangers  to  Dr.  Nisbet  this  may  seem  a  mere 
fancy  sketch;  but  thej  who  Imew  him  and  can  appreciate  him  truly,  will 
recognise  the  sober  delineation  of  truth.  A  PUPIL. 

Carlisle,  8th  Jan.  1824. 

Inscription  on  ike  Monti^eni  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  JVtsbef , 

M.  S. 

Oaroli  Nisbet,  S.  S.  T.  D. 

Qui  unanimi  hortatu 

Curatorum  Academisp  Dickinsoniensis, 

Ut  Primarii  ejusdem  munia  susciperet, 

Patria  sua,  Scotia,  relicta. 

Ad  Carleolum  venit  A.  D.  1785. 

Ibiquc  per  novem  decern  annos 

Summa  cum  laudc 

Muneri  suo  incubuit. 

Yiri,  si  quis  alius,  probi  piique 

Omni  doctrina  omatissimi, 

Lcctione  immensa,  mcmoria  fideli 

Acuminc  vero  ingenii  facetiis  salibusque 

Plane  miri,  et  undiquc  clari. 

Nemini  vero  mortalium  nisi  lis  infensi, 

Qui  cum  Philosophise  pretextu  sacris  insultant 

Familix  autem  snee  amicisque 

Ob  mores  suaves,  benignos,  hjlares,  comesqne 

Unice  delecti. 

Animam  placide  efilavit  14mo.  Kal.  Feb.  1804, 

Anno  aetatis  68vo. 

Abut  noster:  proh  dolor!  ^ 

Cui  similem  baud  facile  posthac  visuri  sumus! 

At  quem  Terra  amisit,  lucrifecit  Coelum, 

Novo  Splendore 

Corporis  rescuscitati,  vitsque  setemi 

Cum  Domino  Jesu,  omnibusque  Sanctis, 

Ovantem  rediturum. 

We  avail  oanelves  of  this  opporUmi^  to  introduce  a  few  worda  re- 
specting an  institution  which  is  now  highfy  deserving  of  the  pnblic  confi- 
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denoe,  whether  ive  consider  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  the  Trustees,  or  the 
ability  and  diligence  of  those  to  whom  they  have  confided  the  business  of 
iostructioQ.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet  the  collie  fell  into  decay.  A 
load  of  debt,  intestine  discord,  and  every  sort  of  misrule,  brooKht  its  af- 
fairs to  a  crisis ;  and  the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  only 
measure  which  held  out  a  chance  of  escape  from  absolute  ruin :  viz,  a  sus* 
pen«on  of  its  operations.  It  has  lately  been  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  assisted  by  professors  who  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  school  in  America  ;  and 
it  has  already  given  earnest  of  its  future  usefulness.  Nothing  is  now  want- 
ins  to  its  complete  success  but  a  reasonable  share  of  the  public  patronage. 
Jt  nas  at  present  eighty  students,  sixty  of  whom  are  in  commons ;  the  rnt, 
being  the  eiite  of  the  respective  classes,  as  regards  prudence  and  self-con- 
trout,  are  at  lodgings  in  the  town,  but  their  chambers  receive  the  same  do- 
miciliary visits  that  are  fnad  to  the  rooms  in  the  College.  Forty  additional 
students  might  be  conveniently  taught,  on  the  present  establishment.  There 
is  a  grammar  school  of  about  thirty  scholars  attached  to  the  College  and 
under  the  government  of  the  faculty ;  but  without  forming  a  part  of  it. 
The  price  of  boarding  and  ttution  is  put  at  its  minimum ;  so  that  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  a  student,  every  thing  included,  is  but  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars*  The  location  of  tnis  school  as  regards  health,  morals,  and 
cleanliness,  is  admirable.  The  discipline  is  rigid  without  being  severe;  so 
that  the  faculty  govern  a  great  deal  without  seeming  to  govern  at  alL  A 
moderate,  but  firm  application  of  authority  has  hitherto  been  found  sufii- 
cient  to  destroy  the  germ  of  discord  wherever  it  has  appeared.  The  Trus- 
tees have  published  a  plan  of  the  course  of  education  adopted  by  the  fa- 
culty $  the  principal  feature  of  which  is,  duit  teaching  by  means  of  lectures, 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  abolished ;  and  the  student  is  miged  to  get  along  l^ 
his  own  efforts,  directed  and  assisted  by  the  professors  who  watch  over 
every  step  of  hia  progress  and  see  that  he  does  not  loiter  bdimd.  By  this 
means  whatever  is  learnt  is  thoroughly  learnt  The  popular  science  of 
political  economjr,  so  Interesting  in  this  country,  is  included  in  the  course  ; 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  tm  English  language,  and  to 
trunlng  the  students  to  read  with  propriety  as  well  as  increasing  them  in 
the  principles  of  English  com|x>sitton :  matters  not  duly  appreciated  or 
BufRciently  attended  to  elsewhere. 

£di£or  of  the  Port  Folio. 


JFor  the  Oraelea  of  God,  Four  Orations.  For  Judgment  to  come,  an 
Argument  in  JVtne  Porta.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irvmg,  M.  A^  Minis- 
ter of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hatton  Garden.  London.  T.  Hamil- 
ton.  1833.    Pp. »!.  and  548.    Philadelphia,  reprinted.    J.  Laval. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  any  thing  like  a  distinct  analysis  of  Mr. 
Irving's  work.  It  may  be  expedient,  however,  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  outline  of  his  plan,  and  mode  of  treating  his  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  developes  his  mode  of  discussing  '^  The  Oracles  of 
God  ;''  describing  at  ooce  the  manner  in  which  he  has  divided  the  sub* 
jeety  smd  his  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  division. 

**  Before  the  Almighty  made  his  appearance  upon  Sinai,  there  were 
awful  precursors  sent  to  prepare  his  way :  while  he  abode  m  sight  there 
were  solemn  ceremonies,  and  a  strict  ritual  of  attendance ;  when  he  de- 
parted, the  whole  camp  set  itself  to  conform  unto  his  revealed  wiQ.  Like- 
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^Ise,  before  the  Saviout  appeared,  with  his  better  la^,  there  was  a  noble 
procession  of  seers  and  prophets,  who  desired  and  warned  the  world  of 
nil  coining :  when  he  came,  there  wei^  solemn  announcements  in  the 
hea^rers  and  on  the  earth :  he  did  not  depart  without  due  honours :  and  there 
followed  on  his  departure,  a  succession  of  changes  and  alterations,  which 
are  still  in  progress,  and  shall  continue  in  progress  till  the  world  end. — 
This  may  serve  to  teach  us  that  a  revelation  of  the  Almighty's  will 
makes  demand  for  these  three  things  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
revealed,    a  due  preparation  for  receiving  it.    a  diligent 

ATtENTION  TO  IT,  WHILE  IT  IS  DISCLOSING.  A  STRICT  OBSERV- 
ANCE or  IT  WHEN  IT  IS  DELIVERED."     (P.  7.) 

Whether  the  analogy  suggested  in  this  passage  be  a  just  one,  may  be 
doubtful.  To  us  it  appears  rather  fanciful :  but  as  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
discussion,  we  pronounce  it,  without  hesitation,  to  be  a  good  and  judicious 
one,  subserving,  as  it  does,  the  various  purposes  of  distinctness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  impressiveness.  At  first  view,  it  may  have  appeared  expe- 
dient that  Mr.  Irving  should  have  laid  down,  as  a  preliminary  subject  of 
inquiry,  the  evidences,  by  which  what  purports  to  be  ^^  The  Oracles  of 
God,"  comes  to  us  authenticated  as  a  Divine  revelation  ;  and  the  ab* 
aeoce  of  such  an  inquiry  may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  a  defect  in  the 
plan.  But  to  this  objection  it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  such  an  in- 
quiry did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  subject  which  our  author  pro- 
posed to  discuss.  His  object  was,  not  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
Oracles  of  God,  but,  assuming  them  to  be  so,  to  describe  the  reception 
we  ought  to  give  them;  a  subject  surely,  of  such  importance,  as  to  entiUe 
it  to  a  distinct  and  separate  consideration. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  that  entitled  "  Judgment  to  come,'*  is 
examined  under  the  following  heads: 

<M.  The  Plan  of  the  Argument,  with  an  Inqoiry  Into  Responsllnlity  in 
general,  and  God's  right  to  place  the  world  under  responsibility*  2  and  3. 
The  Constitution  under  which  it  hath  i)1eased  God  to  place  the  World. 
4.  The  good  efiects  of  the  above  Constitution,  both  upon  the  Individual 
and  upon  Political  Society.  5.  Preliminaries  of  the  solemn  Judgment.— • 
6.  The  last  Judgment.  7.  The  issues  of  the  Judgment.  8.  The  only  way 
to  escape  Condemnation  and  Wrath  to  come.  9.  The  review  of  the. 
whole  Argument,  with  an  endeavour  to  brmg  it  home  to  the  sons  of  men." 
(P.iii.) 

This  part  of  the  Work  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ro- 
lume;  and  as  our  author  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  ''  indulging  without  re- 
straint in  disquisitions  and  digressions,'^  and,  whatever  order  or  method 
he  may  have  proposed  to  himself  in  each  of  the  discourses,  furnishes  no 
clue  to  bis  readers  by  which  they  may  follow  him  in  it,  there  is  more  of 
complexiljr  and  confusion,  than  ought  to  be  fouad  in  an  Ai^umefUj  where 
every  point  should  be  distioatly  laid  down  and  plaialy  reasoned,  and  its 
eomexioii  with  other  poiats,  as  well  as  its  bearing  on  the  condusioB, 
made  to  appear.  So  for  from  proceeding  in  this,  the  only  legitimate 
eourse  in  an  ^Srgumenij  and  discussing  merely  what  his  subject  fairly 
brings  before  him,  Mr.  Irving  has  followed  the  example  of  some  of  tlie 
old  worthies  of  his  own  coimUy,  who  were  accustomed  to  preach  for  se- 
ve»al  boors  on  a  single  text,  and  that  often  a  text,  which  contained  Uttle 
<nr  Aothmg  in  it.    This  they  conld  do  with  great  facility,  because  they 
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drew  tlie  sermon,  not  from  the  text,  but  to  the  text.  In  like  nuumer, 
our  author  in  his  ^^  Judgment  to  come,"  has  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  marshal  before  him  all  the*  men  and  all  the  things,  about  nvhich  tliat 
judgment  will  be  conyersant;  in  consequence  of  which,  amidst  such  a 
multiplicity  of  persons  and  subjects,  the  reader  often  finds  himselt  per- 
plexed and  confused.  , 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  detached  passages  from  different  parts  of 
the  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Irring's 
manner  of  writing,  and  of  showing  at  the  same  time,  in  what  a  striking 
light  he  is  capable  of  presedting  ttie  subjects,  which  he  wishes  to  illui|« 
trate. 

Our  first  quotation  relates  to  a  fearfully  prevalent  evil,  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures* 

''Ob  !  if  books  had  but  tongues  to  speak  their  wrongSf  then  might  this 
book  well  exclaim.  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  eive  ear,  O  earth  \  I  came  from 
the  love  and  embrace  of  God;  and  mute  Natnre,  to  whom  I  brought  no 
Ixxm,  did  me  rightful  homage.  To  man  I  came,  and  my  words  were  to 
the  children  of  men,  1  disclosed  to  you  the  mysteries  of  hereafter,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  throne  of  God.  I  set  open  to  you  the  gates  of  salva« 
tioo,  and  the  way  of  eternal  life,  heretofore  unknown.  Nothing  in  heaven 
did  I  withhold  from  your  hopje  and  ambition ;  and  upon  your  earthly  tot 
I  poured  the  full  horn  of  Divine  providence  and  consolation.  But  ye  re- 
quited me  with  no  welcome ;  ye  neld  no  festivity  on  my  arrival  s  ye  se- 
quester me  from  happiness  and  heroism,  ckneting  me  wkh  nckness  and 
infirmity ;  ye  make  not  of  roe,  nor  use  me  for  yoar  enide  to  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  press  me  Into  your  last  of  duties,  and  withdraw  me  to  a 
mere  corner  or  your  time;  and  most  of  yc  set  me  at  naoeht,  and  nttrrly 
discregard  me^  I  came,  the  fuhiess  of  the  knowledge  of  Gcd  ;  angels  de- 
lighted in  my  company,  and  desired  to  dive  into  my  secrets.  But  ye  mor- 
tals ph^e  masters  over  roe,  subjecting  me  to  the  disdpUne  and  dogmatism 
of  men,  and  tutoring  me  in  your  schools  of  learning.  I  came,  not  to  be 
silent  in  your  dwellings,  but  to  speak  welfare  to  you  and  your  children. 
1  came  to  mie,  and  my  throne  to  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Mine  an« 
cient  residence  was  the  bosom  of  God;  no  residence  will  I  have  but  the 
soul  of  an  immortal ;  and  if  you  had  entertained  me,  I  shoold  have  poa^ 
sefised  you  of  the  peace  which  I  had  with  God, '  when  1  was  with  him, 
and  was  dmiy  his  delight^  rejcncing  always  before  him.  Bccaase  1  have 
called  and  yen  refused,  I  liave  stretched  oot  my  hand  and  no  man  regard- 
ed, but  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  re- 
proof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh  ;  when  your  fear  Cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction 
Cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.-^ 
Then  shall  they  cry  unto  me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  me 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me.***    (Pp.  5,  6.) 

In  the  following  passage  he  sets  forth  the  merciful  procedure  of  AI" 
mighty  God. 

••  Nay,  the  closer  to  bring  you  into  fiellowshjp,  he  hath  dispatched  iiromt 
Uis  highest  sphere  the  image  of  himself,  to  act  the  Divine  p^rt  amone 
earthly  scenes,  and  seeing  we  had  fallen  from  his  nt-igbbourhood,  and 
could  not  regain  our  lasl  estajic^  hath  he  sent  forth  his  own  son,  made  of  a 
wessaai,  made  uiKlef  the  kiw,  down  to  our  spliere,  to  bind  the  Imk  between 
cartU  and  lieftven»  whicli  seemed  for  ever  to  have  been  broken,  tfe 
dollies  hisieetf  in  the  roisBenI  of  flesh,  he  puta  on  like  passions  and  af. 
fectiom,  and  pi^acntfia  himself  to  be  beheld,  talked  with*  and  haadlcd  ofi 
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the  sons  of  men.  He  o|)eos  up  the  heart  of  God.  and  sliows  it  to  be  won*' 
derfully  tender  to  his  fallen  creatures.  He  opens  up  Iiis  own  heart,  and 
shows  it  devoted  to  death  for  their  restoration.  He  stretches  out  his  hand^ 
and  disease  and  death  t]ec  away.  He  opens  his  lips,  and  loving  kifKloessi 
drops  upon  the  most  sinful  of  men.  He  opens  a  school  of  discipline  for 
heaven,  and  none  is  hindered.  Whosoever  comes^  be  cherishes  with  food, 
fetched  from  the  storehouse  of  his  creating  word*  The  elements  he  still* 
cth  over  their  heads,  and  maketh  a  calm.  He  brings  hope  from  beyond 
the  dark  grave,  where  she  lay  shrouded  in  mortality.  Peace  he  conjures 
from  the  troubles  of  the  most  guilty  breast.  The  mourner  he  anoints 
with  the  oil  of  joy.  The  mourner  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  he  clothes  with 
the  garments  of  praise.  He  comforts  all  that  mourn.  And  what  more 
can  we  say  P  but  that,  if  the  knowledge  of  .death  averted  from  your  heads 
be  joy,  and  the  knowledge  of  offences  forgiven  be  contentment,  and  the 
knowledge  reconciled  be  peace,  and  of  heaven  offiered  be  glory,  and  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  streaming  forth  be  light,  and  strength  ministered  be 
life  to  the  soul, — then  verily  this  |)eace,  contentment,  honour,  and  life  is 
yours,  Christian  believers,  through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eter- 
nal  Son  of  God." 

The  following  is  a  forcible  appeal. 

'*  But,  if  you  rather  prefer  the  fortune  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  to  look 
apon  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  eat  the  provision*  of  the  day,  to  vegetate^ 
like  a  plant,  through  the  stages  of  life,  and,  like  a  phint,  to  drop,  where 
ye  grew,  and  perish  from  the  memory  of  earth,  havmg  done  nothing,  de- 
sired nothing,  expected  nothing  beyond  ;  if  this  you  prefer  to  the  other, 
then 'have  you  heard  what  you  lose  in  the  present.  Hear  oow,  what  you 
lose  through  etemi^! 

•*  You  lose  God's  presence,  in  which  all  creation  rejdceth.  You  lose 
God*8  capacity  to  bless  you  with  his  manifold  blesungs,  which  the  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  can  speak  of  better  than  a  fallen  man.  You  lose  the 
Kace  and  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven,  which  from  this  earth  we  can 
rdly  catch  the  vision  of.  Have  you  suffered  spiritual  oppression  and 
drowning  frum  fleshly  appetites  f    ("reedom  from  this  you  lose.    Have 

Jrou  groaned  under  the  general  bondage  of  the  creature,  and  called  for  de- 
iverance  ?  This  deliverance  you  lose.  Have  you  conceived  pictures  of 
qmet  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  amidst  beautiful  and  refreshing  scenes  ? 
The  realities  of  these  ye  lose.  Have  you  felt  the  ravishment  of  Divine 
communion,  when  the  conscious  soul  breathes  its  raptures,  but  cannot  utter 
them  ?  The  eternal  enjoyment  of  these  you  lose.  What  Adam  and  Eve 
enjoyed  within  the  unblemished  paradise  of  Eden,  With  the  presence  of 
Cod.  you  lose.  What  Peter  and  John  felt  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration, where  they  would  have  built  tabernacles,  aud  dwelt  for  ever,  you 
lose.  Can  you,  brethren,  think  of  this  world's  fare  with  contentment?  If 
you  are  wicked,  how  do  your  »ns  find  you  out,  or  overhang  you  with  de- 
tection !  If  you  are  holy,  how  your  desires  outrun  your  performance, 
and  your  knowledge  your  power !  How  you  fall,  are  faint,  backsliding, 
are  in  darkness,  are  m  doubt,  are  in  dismay  !  You  are  not  content  with 
this  world's  fare,  you  long  after  something  higher  and  better:  hence  the 
perpetual  cheering  of  hope,  and  instigation  of  ambidoo.  and  thirst  after 
novelty,  and  restlessness  to  better  your  condition.  When  man  coroeth  to 
wish,  to  expect,  to  labour  or  care  for,  nothing  higher  or  better  than  his 
present  condition,  he  is  supremely  miserable.  God  hath  left  these  wit- 
nesses within  our  breasts,  out  of  whose  mouths  to  convict  us.  He  will  say. 
«*  Ye  strive  after  something  happier.  'Twas  the  labour  of  your  life  to 
reach  it.  I  let  down  heaven*s  glory  to  your  eager  eyes.  You  put  it  away. 
Therefore  be  it  put  away  from  your  habitatioQ  for  ever!  O  ye,  who  labour 
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by  toil  and  trouble  to  exalt  jrour  condition,  will  you  not  exalt  it  far  above  the 
level  of  thrones»  or  prVncipalities,  or  any  name  that  is  named  vpon  the  earth  W 
(Pp.  86-88. 

On  the  subject  of  pardon  through  our  Saviour  GhriBt,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing  striking  remarks:  . 

"  H  there  had  been  any  condition  attached  to  this  boon  of  fon;ivene«,  we 
should  baTc  been  in  no  better  caae  than  before.  If  it  had  been  required  that, 
anterior  to  any  hope  of  pardon  fur  paal  ofTenoes,  we  should  be  ao  fiir  ad- 
vanced in  obedience,  as  to  be  of  a  reputable  character  for  honesty,  or  charity, 
or  truth,  or  to  be  doing  our  best  to  attain  it,  then  verilv  things  would  liavw 
been  marred  at  the  vrry  commencemenU  For  it  woukl  have  been  left  to 
self  to  determine  the  measure  of  attainment  upon  which  we  could  found  a 
claim  to  the  benefit ;  and  the  question  would  have  been  perplexed  anew 
With  that  uncerUin  element  of  self-adjudication,  wbiih  we  have  alrea<^ 
ahown  is  enough  to  shake  the  stabitity  of  any  system.  Brsides,  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  man,  which  always  founds  a  cUim  of  right  when  a  condition  is  present* 
it  would  have  soun  lost  the  character  of  a  biKMi,  and  tiiiled  ;o  make  the  im- 
pression of  a  free  unmerited  gift.  But  above  all,  it  woukl  hiive  opened  the 
door  to  self  esteem  aiid  partiality,  and  every  kind  of  iialliation,  to  juggle  ua 
into  the  conceit  of  having  i  cached  the  mark  at  which  all  ia  safe  And 
being  persuaded  that  we  were  there  arrived,  all  inducement  to  further  ef^ 
forts  would  have  been  uken  away  when  there  was  no  further  advantage  to 
be  gained."    (Pp  177, 178, 

Oar  author  thus  recommends  Jesus  Christ  as  the  best  teacher: 

"  Only  one  man,  of  the  mjrriads  who  passed  the  darksome  veil,  returned  i 
he  passed  into  the  obscure,  in  the  obscure  he  tarried,  and,  Uke  the  rest,  was 
given  up  for  lost.  But  forth  he  came  in  the  greatness  of  bis  strength,  having 
concpiered  the  powers  beyond.  He  came  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  Ibr  ours ; 
to  give  us  note  and  warning  of  what  waa  doing  upon  the  other  aide,  and  of 
what  fiure  we  were  to  expect  for  ever.  And  he  hath  laid  down  the  simplest 
rules  to  guide  us  to  happineia  and  honour,  and  the  amplest  warning  to  keep 
us  from  degradation  anid  ruin.  In  the  naitie  of  n^ason  and  eonaiaiency,  then, 
to  whom  should  we  appiv,  but  unto  him  who  knowa  so  well,  and  waa  never 
known,  in  at  J  he  said,  to  deceive  in  all  he  did,  to  injure  f^To  him,  then,  let 
us  go  for  tuition !  And  most  surely  he  is  the  kindest,  most  afRrctiuaate,  most 
considerate  teacher  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  knowledge  over  help- 
less ignorance.  Away  then  with  our  own  conjectures,  away  with  tlie  conjec- 
tures of  other  men,  however  wise  in  this  life !  they  know  nothing  of  the  ife 
within  the  veil  which  shrouds  us  in.  Up  then,  go  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  uttered  of  himself,  or  by  the  inspiration  cMf  his  Spirit  i  there  let  ua  be 
atripped  of  all  our  fancied  knowledge  of  things  whieh  we  know  mi*  in  the 
least.  Under  tltcm  let  us  commence  a  new  chudhood,  a  new  scholarship  for 
eternity,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  length  at  that  manhood  of  8trenf;th  and  know- 
ledge, which  shall  never  fall  away  into  the  dotage  or  aeamess  of  age,  and  shall 
survive  death,  and  convey  us  safe  through  ihe  uiiknown  t  to  the  mansion  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  which  our  great  forerunner  hath  gone  to  prepare  for  our 
reception."    (Pp.  515,  516.) 

Such  impressive  appeals  as  these  deserve  high  praise.  We  record 
them  to  the  hoaour  of  Mr  Irving.  That  thej  are  addressed  to  crowded 
andiences,  comprising  many  but  little  accustomed  to  such  plain  dealiag 
on  tfae'snbfect  of  their  best  interests,  affords  us  high  gratification.  What 
a  pitj  ^t' there  should  be  any  drawback  where  there  is  so  much  to  com- 
mend,  that  such  steriing  excellence  should  be  mixed  up  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  alloy!    We  turn  with  reluctance  and  pain  from  this  induction 
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jf  passages,  ivhich  show  at  once  what  decided  scriptaral  truth  the  work 
contains,  and  bow  favourably  it  has  impressed  us,  to  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  no  less  important  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  author,  that  of  ex- 
posing some  of  its  various  defects  and  errors;  defects  and  errors  which 
affect  not  merely  the  style,  structure,  and  subjiect  matter  of  the  work,  but 
in  some  degree  also,  toe  frame  and  temper  of  the  author's  mind. 

We  must  commence  this  class  of  our  remarks  at  the  very  title  page  of 
Mr.  Irving's  book.  When  we  read  the  advertisement  in  Uie  public  pa- 
pers, announcing  <^  For  the  Oracles  of  God;  Four  Orations.  For 
Judgment  to  come;  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parts,  we  could  not 
forbear  a  smile  at  the  pedantic  absurdity  of  such  a  title.  But  when  we 
opened  the  book,  and  found  that  these  '^  Four  Orations,"  and  this^^  Ar- 
gument in  Nine  Parts,"  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  ordi« 
naiy  sermons,  we  felt  real  concern;  because  we  were  satisfied  that  if  it 
had  been  the  author's  object  to  cover  himself  and  his  work  with  ridicule, 
he  could  scarcely  have  devised  a  more  apt  expedient  for  the  purpose. — 
What  might  be  Mr.  Irring's  motives  for  choosing  such  a  title,  or  what 
end  he  expected  to  answer  by  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If, 
indeed,  he  designed  that  his  book,  on  its  annunciation  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  large  pretensions,  and  that  it  should  excite  a  corres* 
ponding  lofty  expectation,  bis  title  is  not  an  unsuitable  one  for  such  a 
purpose.  But,  putting  every  thing  like  modesty  out  of  the  question^ 
what,  on  this  supposition,  we  may  ask,  had  become  of  the  gentleman's 
judgment  and  common  sense  ?  We  had  always  understood  that  to  be 
moderate  b  pretension  and  promise,  even  where  we  hope  to  be  ample  ii^ 
performance,  is  not  only  the  dictates  of  modesty  but  of  discration.  But 
here,  in  a  title  of  such  magnificient  promise,  as  scarcely  any  performance 
could  justify,  this  wise  principle  is  reversed.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Irving^only  meant  by  the  adoption  of  the  high-sounding  epithets,  <^  Ora- 
tions and  argument,"  to  procure  more  readers  for  his  sermons,  than  they 
would  be  likely  to  have,  if  sent  fo)*th  under  their  proper  name.  This 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  a  justifiable  Ruse  de  Gure.  But,  while 
we  are  bold  to  say,  no  such  end  has  been  answered  by  it,  we  must,  for 
our  own  part,  protest  a^nst  every  tiling  like  puff  or  trick  in  what  is  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  ministry.  The  office  is  degraded  by  it;  and 
the  mighty  theme  to  be  held  forth  disdains  such  aid. 

We  proceed  from  the  title  page  to  the  preface,  which  opens  with  the 
fellovving  paragraph: 

*'  It  hath  appeared  to  the  Author  of  this  book,  from  more  tlian  ten  j^ears 
meditation  on  the  subject,  Ihat  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  profp'efis  of  divine 
truth  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  the  want  of  its  being  properly  presented  to 
them.  In  this  Cbristiftn  country  there  are,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  ever>' 
class,  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  applications  and  advantages  of  the 
single  truths  of  revelation,  or  of  revelation  taken  as  a  whole  :  and  what  they 
do  not  know,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  reverence  or  obey.— This  igncf- 
rance,  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  Religion,  as  a  dtacei^er  of 
the  tliougbts  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  is  not  so  mtich  due  to  the  want  of 
inquiaitivenesi  on  their  part,  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous  and  skilful  ministry 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted." 

Of  the  three  sentences,  of  which  this  paragraph  consists,  one  only. 
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ibe  iateriiiK»Ji'd^e  oue,  contains  what  is  true.  When  Mr.  Irvm^  sajs, 
**  In  this  Christian  countrj,  there  are,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  every  class 
who  know  nothing  at  a]I  aiiout  the  apphcations,  and  advantages  of  the  sin- 
gle truths  of  revelation,  or  of  revelation  taken  as  a  whole,"  we  go  with 
him  in  the  assertion:  but  when  he  tells  us^  tliat  after  ten  years'  medita- 
tion on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  him  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  divine  truth  over  the  mbds  of  men,  is  the  want  of  its  being  pro- 
perly presented  to  them;  we  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  he  has  medita- 
ted, at  least  as  it  respects  this  subject,  to  very  little  purpose,  Mark,  it 
is  of  this  ^  Christian  country,"  in  which  every  one  has  access  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  Mr.  Irving  is  speaking.  Does  he  mean  to  assert, 
that  divine  truth  is  not  properly  presented  in  them?  No,  he  can  mean 
no  such  thing;  because,  in  his  orations,  he  has  over  and  over  again  stated 
the  contrary.  But  it  has  happened  to  Mr.  Irving,  as  it  almost  uniform- 
ly does  to  those  who  dogmatize  like  him,  he  has  asserted  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  himself  intended:  This  rash  assertion  cannot  therefore  be 
too  broadly  contradicted.  Divine  truth,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  himself  ad- 
mitted, is  no  where  presented  in  so  accurate,  luminous,  and  affecting  a 
manner,  as  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  therefore  properly  presented  to 
all  who  have  access  to  that  word.  We  must  consequently  look  elsewhere 
for  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  progress  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  our 
ftuthor^s  mistake,  as  to  this  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  divine  truths 
that  we  desire  particularly  to  expose.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  that 
mistake  are  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  ''  This  ignorance,  both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders, 
of  religion,  as  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart, 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the 
want  of  a  sedulous  and  skilful  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  entrusted. "  In  these  passages,  Mr.  Irving's  assertion  is  two-fold, 
first,  that  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  relative  to  the  chief  ob; 
atacle  to  the  progress  of  divine  truth  over  the  mind:  and  secondly,  that 
the  Ignorance  of  men  is  not  (as  he  awkwardly  expresses  it)  so  much  doe 
to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous 
and  skilful  ministiy.  Now  what  is  the  obvious  state  of  things  around 
us,  as  bearing  on  these  assertions?  Are  men  inquisitive,  anxious  and 
sedulous  to  examine  into  divine  truth,  as  to  its  nature,  import,  evidences, 
bearings,  and  applications  to  their  own  case  ?  No,  they  are  not.  Thou- 
aands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  us,  live  and  die  without  ever  cxhiMt- 
ing  any  anxiety  or  interest  on  the  subject,  nay,  manifesting  an  utter  re- 
pugnance to  all  such  studies  and  inquiries;  and  when  divine  truth  is  forced 
on  tlie  attention,  (as  in  the  case  of  some,  from  various  causes,  it  hap- 
pens to  be,")  it  immediately  appears  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress over  the  mind  lies,  not  in  the  want  of  clearness  and  strength  of 
statement,  but  in  the  very  state,  disposition,  and  tendency  of  the  mind 
itself:  it  immediately  appears  that  man  is  under  the  domineering  influence 
oi  a  principal,  as  opposite  to  divine  truth,  as  darkdess  is  to  light,  or  as 
evil  is  to  good.  Exactly  corresponding  to  this  state  of  things,  and  sa- 
tisfactorily explanatory  of  it,  is  the  language  of  Scripture.  '^  The  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God."  Rom.  viii.  7.     ^^  The  natural  roan  re- 
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ceivetb  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  thej  are  foolishness  to 
him;  neither  can  he  Imow  them,  because  they  are  spirituallj  discerned." 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.  '^  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
eriJ,"  John  iii.  19*  These  passages  of  Scripture,  and  more  especiallj 
the  words  of  our  SaTiour  in  the  hist  quoted  text,  distinctlj  aver  that  men 
are  in  darkness^  white  light  and  knowle(%e  beam  around  them,  from  an 
inherent  preference  and  love  of  that  darkness,  and  that  this  sinister  bias 
on  the  affections,  is  connected  with  and  strengthened  by  the  habitual  evil 
course  of  the  life.  Mr.  Irving's  representation  of  the  subject,  besides 
being  unscriptural  and  erroneous,  is  also  highly  pernicious.  It  furnishes 
men  with  an  excuse  for  their  iterance.  It  teaches  them  to  plead,  *'  we 
are  willing  to  hear,  nay,  inquisitive  and  anxious  to  be  instructed.  Only 
let  truth  be  fairly  presented  to  us,  and  its  attractions  will  win  their  way 
to  our  hearts.  That  we  are  isnorant  is  our  misfortune,  and  not  our  &ult. 
The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  our  teachers."  The  scriptural  account  of 
this  matter,  on  the  contrary,  charges  our  ignorance  on  ourselves,  as  the 
result  of  our  own  ehoice,  as  constituting,  therefore,  a  part  of  our  guilt; 
and,  unless  dissipated  by  oar  speedily  coming  to  the  light,  as  leading  to 
our  inevitaUe  condemnation. 

Our  author  is  aware  that,  in  the  paragraph  which  we  have  been  exam- 
ining, he  has  conveyed  a  reflection  on  the  clerical  order;  and  therefore, 
in  the  following  sentence  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  doing  so.  With 
what  face  he  could  pen  this  disclaimer  we  cannot  understand;  inasmuch 
as  in  various  parts  of  his  work  (all  of  which,  may  of  course  be  presumed 
to  have  been  written  before  the  Preface)  he  had  assailed  not  only  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  clenpr,  but  the  clergy  as  a  body;  nay,  in  this  very  Pre- 
face he  tells  them  (softening  the  matter,  however,  by  including  himself) 
that  until  tiiey  act  on  the  pnnciple  which  he  lays  down,  they  will  be  with- 
out excuse.  As  we  may  lutve  occasion  to  advert  to  this  subject  affain,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  new  rule  or  principle  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  prescribed,  and  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  and  re- 
commend by  his  own  example.  He  lays  it  down  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

««...^XJntil  the  servints  and  minUteni  of  the  living  God  do  pass  the  limits 
of  pulpit  theology  and  pulpit  exhortation,  and  take  wcaponi  in  their  hand* 
gathered  out  of  every  region  in  which  the  life  of  man  or  his  faculties  are  in- 
terested, they  ahall  never  have  religion  triumph,  and  domineer  in  a  country, 
as  beseemetli  her  high  original,  her  native  majesty,  and  her  eternity  of  freely- 
bestowed  welUbeine.  To  this  the  ministers  of  religion  should  bear  their  at« 
tcntkm  to  be  called,  for  until  they  tlius  acquire  the  pass-word  which  is  to 
convey  them  into  every  man's  encampment,  they  speaa  to  that  man  from  a 
distance  ami  at  disadvantage.  It  is  out  a  parley  t  it  is  no  conference  nor 
treaty,  nor  harmonious  communication.  To  this  end,  they  most  discover 
new  vehicles  for  conveving  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple I  poetical,  historieal,  seientiBc,  political,  and  sentimental  vehicles.  For  in 
all  these  reipons  some  of  the  popuktion  are  domesticated  with  all  their  affec- 
tions who  are  as  dear  m  God's  sight  as  are  others ;  and  why  they  should  not 
be  come  at,  why  means  should  not  be  taken  to  come  at  them,  can  sny  good 
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reiflOB  be  asngned  ?  Thej  prepare  men  for  teaching  Rip«^  for  teeehmg 
barj^men*  for  teaching  nunera :  men  wbo  understand  their  vay»  of  coo* 
ceivinfc  and  eatimating>  tnith ;  why  i>ot  train  ogrselvea  tor  teaahini;  imagiiia. 
tWe  men*  and  political  men*  and  legal  men»  and  medical  men  \  and,  having 
got  the  key  to  their  aereral  chambrra  of  delusion  and  leaiatance,  why  not 
enter  in  and  debate  the  matter  with  their  souls !  Then  tiiev  ahalt  be  left 
without  excuse  {  meanwhile,  I  think,  we  ministers  are  without  excuae. 
Moved  by  these  feelings,  I  have  set  the  example  of  two  new  oietboda  of 
handling  religioaa  tmth— 4Ae  Orafi'ofi»  and  the  ArgmaaU,** 

If  bj  all  this  Mr.  Irving  only  meant  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
shonld  be  careful  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  acquire  various  knowledge 
and  inforroatioDy  to  exert  their  talents  and  industry,  to  study  the  state  of 
mind  of  their  hearers^  and  apply  with  ardour  to  the  high  duties  of  their 
profession,— -his  exh<^ation  would  be  unexceptionahlei  naj  highly  im- 
portant, and  such  as  those  concerned  would  do  well  to  attend  to.  Bat 
it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  what  he  means.  All  this  is  old  and  hack- 
neyed; and  no  man  of  common  sense  could  think  of  presentmg  himself 
W||th  ail  the  airs  of  one  who  had  made  a  discovery,  and  then  hold  up  this 
to  vs  as  a  novelty.  Oor  author's  expressions  show  that  he  intends  some- 
thing beside  and  beyond  all  this.  ^^  The  limits  of  pulpit  theologjand 
pulpit  exhortation,''  he  says,  ^*  must  be  passed,  and  weapons  taken,  ga- 
thered ont  of  every  region  in  which  the  life  of  man  or  his  faculties  are 
interested."  The  clei^  are  ^^  to  train  themselves  for  teaching  imagina- 
tive, political,  legal,  and  medical  men :"  and  thus  are  they  to  be  prepa- 
red for  imitating  the  example  which  Mr.  Irving  has  set  in  his  ^^  two  new 
methods  of  buidling  religious  truth."  Now,  while  it  is  evident  that 
our  author  intends  to  inculcate  something  quite  new  both  in  the  training 
of  mipisters,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  ministrations,  we  must  confess  tiiat 
we  are  unable  to  find  out  exactly  wherein  this  novelty  is  to  consist.  But, 
80  far  as  we  do  understand  this  new  rule,  we  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  it;  and  we  warn  the  ministers  of  religion  a^nst  it  Mr.  Irving  is 
himself,  we  presume,  an  example  ol  one  formed  on  his  own  rule.  No 
dooht  he  has  trained  himself,  as  he  conceives,  for  teaching  imaginative, 
political,  l^gal,  and  medical  men.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
in  this  course.  No  class  of  persons  require  more  to  be  imbued  with 
that  kind  of  religious  knowledge  which  is  connected  with  feeling,  than 
those  professionaJ  men:  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Irving's  efforts 
may  have  the  effect  of  impressing  the  Christian  character  on  many  of 
them.  But  sure  we  are  that  he  will  never  do  this,  by  abandoning  his 
own  proper  region  and  going  into  theirs.  Sure  we  are  that  if  any  ima- 
ginative man  be  made  a  reafChristian  by  Mr.  Irving's  preaching,  it  will 
not  be  by  his  poetical  criticisms,  or  by  bis  wild  flights  of  imagination  : 
and  we  are  no  less  sure  that  the  cause  of  religion  will  not  be  advanced 
among  judicious,  political,  and  legal  men,  by  i^e  vapourings  about  liber- 
ty and  the  puritans,  or  an  unmeaning  panegyric,  on  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
as  ^*  the  shrewdest  jurisconsult  of  Sie  day." 

We  should  therefore  condemn  this  new  principle,  even  though  we  had 
■o  otter  test,  by  which  to  try  it,  than  its  working  and  effects  on  Mr.  Ir* 
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ying  himself.  But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  ohjection  to  it;  ooe  which, 
we  should  hope,  will  have  weight  with  our  author  himself,  and  lead  him 
to  regard  it  with  less  partiality,  if  not  entirely  to  abandon  it.    It  appears 
to  us  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  authoritatirely  laid  down  by  8t.  Paul, 
and  recommended  by  his  example  and  success.     We  are  presented  with 
that  rule,  and  with  tbe  example  of  this  great  s^ostle,  in  his  own  account 
of  his  preaching  and  doctrine,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  First  Epj^tle,  from  the  17th  verse  of  the  Ist  chapter, 
to  the  7th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter.    Now  let  us  take  Mr.  Irving's  words 
as  we  have  quoted  them,  and  place  them  in  a  juxta-position  with  (hose 
of  the  apostle,  and  they  will  present,  if  not  a  complete  contrast,  at  least 
two  things  with  great  and  striking  differences  between  them.    And  here 
let  it  be  noted,  that  the  apostle's  ministry  was  exercised  among  various 
classes  of  persons,  differing  in  religious  profession,  rank  of  life,  mental 
attainments,  disposition,  and  conduct;  and  yet  he  employed  one  and  the 
same  means  with  all  those  various  classes;  viz.  the  preaching  of ''  Christ 
crucified;"  or  in  other  words,  as  he  explains  it  elsewhere,  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification; 
by  which  resurrection  from  the  dead)  he  was  ''-declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
Ixod  with  power."     Whether  he  addressed  the  barbarian  or  the  polished 
citizen  of  Corinth,  tbe  bondman  or  the  freeman,  the  Jew  or  the  Gentile, 
the  philosopher  or  the  ruler,  this  was  his  theme.  Nay,  this  was  his  theme, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  not  involved  in,  and  connected  with,  it, 
*^  I  determined,"  says  he,  ''  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."     He  marshals  before  him  tbe  professional 
men  of  his  day:  "  W"here,"  says  he,  "  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe, 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?"  and  he  tells  them — that  God  has 
made  foolish  all  their  wisdom — that  his  preaching  to  them  should  not  be 
on  the  topics  which  their  wisdom  would  approve,  nor  in  the  words 
which  their  wisdom  taught.     He  knew  what  they  approved  and  sought 
after.     "  The  Jews,"  says  he,  "  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom."     But  he  mentions  these  things  only  to  renounce  them. 
'*  We  preach,"  says  this  faithful  servant  of  the  cross,  **  Christ  cnicified, 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness;"  and 
that,  ^'  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  roan's  wisdom."     Is  there,  we  ask, 
in  all  this,  any  thing  of  an  example  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  imi- 
tate? Is  there  here  any  thing  authoritative  and  binding?  Was  it  by  this 
simple,  but  mighty  and  overpowering  doctrme  of  the  cross,  that  St.  Paul, 
and  the  other  servants  of  Christ,  in  that  and  the  following  age,  subdued 
all  opposition,  and  ''  turned  the  world  upside  down  ?"     Was  it,  on  the 
cortrary,  by  a  departure  from  this  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  preaching, 
and  by  an  admixture  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  by  affecting  tbe 
eloquence,  and  imitating  the  arts  of  the  teachers  of  that  philosophy, — 
that,  in  a  succeeding  age,  Christianity  was  corrupted  and  debased  into  a 
mere  secular  system  ?     Let  these  questions  be  weighed  and  answered. 
Let  the  apostle's  language  and  example  be  seriously  meditated  on;  and 
then  let  the  conscientidus  minister  of  religion  decide  whetlier  he  can 
adopt  Mr.  Irving's  ''  new  method  of  handling  religious  truth." 
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The  ambition  of  Qorelty,  if  .we  may  so  express  it,  has  been  a  snare  to 
Mr.  Irving,  tbrougbout  the  whole  of  his  work.  We  may  trace  to  it . 
many  of  the  blots  and  errors  of  his  prodoction.  It  has  led  bim,  for  ex- 
ample, to  find  fault  with  that  in  others,  which,  immediatelj  after,  only  in 
different  words,  he  inculcates  himself;  to  condemn  things  which  good  men 
hare  been  accustomed  to  appro?e  and  recommend;  and  also  to  refine  in 
such  a  way  upon  some  of  the  plainest  subjects,  as  to  render  bis  state- 
ments concerning  them  unintelligible,  and,  not  unfrequently,  even  ridicu- 
lous.    We  shall  furnish  a  few  instances  of  this, 

In  bis  firat  oration,  he  says; 

*'  Having  no  taste  wltatever  for  the  mean  estimates  which  are  made,  and 
the  coarse  invectives  that  are  vented  against  human  nature,  which  though 
tnie  in  the  main  are, often  in  the  manner  00  unfeeling^  and  triumphant,  aa  to 
re^-eal  hot  zeal,  rattier  than  tender  and  deep  sorrow,  we  will  not  give  into  this 
popular  strain.*' 

Now  whatever  may  be  our  riewa  of  human  nature,  we  have  no  more 
taste  for  coarse  inTective  than  Mr.  Ining  himself;  ,and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  with  tender  and  deep  sorrow,  and,  we  will  add,  with  deep 
humility  also,  that  the  eorruptious  and  evils  of  human  nature  should  be 
exposed.  But  now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Irving  himself  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence. 

"  It  is  a  truth  by  experience  revealed,  that  though  there  be  in  man  most 
noble  faculties,  and  a  nature  restless  after  the  knowkdge  toid  tnitli  of  things, 
there  are,  towards  God  and  his  revealed  will,  an  indisposition  and  a  ngara- 
kskness.  It  i)  most  true,  that  nature  is  unwilling  to  the  subject  of  the  S[^rip- 
tures.  The  soul  is  previously  possessed  with  inverse  interests  t  the  world 
hath  laid  an  embargo  on  her  faculties,  and  monopolized  them  to  herself;  old 
habit  hath  perhsps  added  his  almost  incurable  callousness  i  and  the  enemy  of 
God  .ind  m«in  is  skilfut  to  defend  what  he  hath  already  won.  So  circum- 
stanced, and  every  man  is  so  circumstanced,  we  come  to  the  audience  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  listen  in  worse  tune  thSn  a  wanton  to  a  sermon,  or  a  har- 
dened knave  to  a  judicial  address." 

Now  it  is  rather  with  a  bad  grace  that  the  writer  of  all  this  finds  fiiull 
with  others  for  making  a  mean  estimate  of  human  nature;  and  it  strikes 
iMithat  there  is  something  vety  like  coarseness  here,  in  Mr.  Irring's  own 
lalfeguage. 

Again,  in  his  oration  ^^  on  the  manner  of  consulting  the  oracles  of 
€k)d,"  he  says: 

"  Holding  of  the  same  superstition  is  the  practice  of  drawinfr  nigh  to 
Uic  word,  in  sickness^  affliction,  and  approaehmg  dissolution  as  if  a  charm 
•lliainst  the  present  eviK  er  an  invocation  of  the  fiiture  g^ood/'— -'*  And  for 
studying  bis  will,  it  is  of  no  importance,  save  to  perform  it  in  the  ftice  of 
all  opposition  fiom  within  and  without;  therefore,  of  all  seasons,  sick- 
ness and  affliction— when  we  are  disabled  from  action,  and  In  part  also  from 
thought— is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  season  least  proper  for  the  perusal  of  the 
word." 

In  our  former  quotation  we  found  our  author  tiirowing  out  a  disparag- 
ing insinuation  against  his  brethren  in  the  ministiy,  for  doing  what  he  pro- 
ceeds himself  to  do  in  the  Tery  next  sentence,  i.  e.  making  a  mean  esti- 
mate of  human  nature.  In  the  passage  before  us  he  condemns  what  good 
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men  have  united  in  recommeodingy  viz,  drawing  nigh  to  the  word  of  God, 
in  affliction,  and  sickness,  and  approaching  dissolution.  No  doubt  thej 
*  are  deeplj  eriminai  who  draw  nigh  to  it  onlj  at  such  seasons,  that  is, 
who  neglect  it  at  other  times;  so  are  thej  also  who  read  it  at  those 
times,  as  if  it  were  ''  a  charm  against  present  evil,  or  anj  invocation  of 
the  future  good."  But  the  reacOng  at  anj  time  with  such  a  feeling  in 
view,  is  no  less  bad,  than  in  sickness  or  affliction:  and  to  saj,  that  of  all 
seasons,  sickness  and  affliction  is  the  one  least  proper  for  the  perusal  of 
it,  is  to  make  an  assertion  in  the  verv  teeth  of  all  experience,  as  well  as 
directlj  contradictorjr  of  the  word  of  Grod  itself.  We  stop  not  to  prove 
this:  but  we  hasten  to  ask  Mr.  Irving  how  he  sh.ould  act  if  summoned  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  or  to  the  bed  of  sickness  or  death  to  visit  an  an* 
ious  but  ignorant  fellow-sinner?  Would  he  refuse  to  attend?  or  if  he 
gave  his  attendance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  what  purpose  it 
would  be?  Would  it  be  to  tell  the  inquiring,  djing  sinner,  to  shut  up 
his  Bible,  inasmuch  as  that,  ^^  of  all  seasons,  was  the  least  proper  one  for 
examining  it?"  Would  it  be  to  tell  him  that  ^'  his  concern  about  the 
name  and  word  of  Cirod  was  a  symptom  onlj  of  his  weakness?"  No:  we 
are  persuaded,  that  in  such  awful,  tiyine  circumstances,  he  would  act  a 
better  part:  he  would  turn  his  back  on  his  unscriptural  theory,  and  in  his 
practice  identify  himself  with  his  brethren,  the  ministers  of  good  tidings 
and  peace. 

We  subjoin  the  following  curious  specimen  of  the  uncommon  phrase- 
ology which  our  author  sometimes  employs,  as  well  as  of  the  nice  distinc- 
tions and  subtle  refinements  by  which  he  too  often  obscures  his  subject: 

"  You  will  be  alarmed,  when  we  carry  our  censure  against  the  common 
spirit  of  dealing  with  it  (i.  e.  tlie  Wrrd  of  God,)  as  a  duty.  Not  that  but 
it  is  a  duty  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God,  but  that  it  is  something  infinitely 
higher.  Duty  means  a  verdict  or  conscience  in  its  behalf.  Now  conscience 
is  not  an  independent  power,  at  the  bidding  of  which  the  word  abides  to  be 
opened,  and  at  its  forbidding  to  continue  sealed  <  but  the  word,  let  cod« 
science  bid  or  forbid,  stands  forth  dressed  in  its  own  awful  sanciions.— Be- 
lieve and  live— Believe  not  and  die.  I^*  conscience  have  added  her  voice 
also,  that  is  another  sanction,  but  a  sanction  which  is  not  needful  to  be  su- 
peradded." 0 

Again  he  says:  « 

**  To  bind  this  tie  (i.  e,  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature) 
nothing  will  suffice  but  strong  and  stubborn  necessity.  Duty,  in  truth,  is  the 
veiy  k>west  eonception  of  it— privilege  is  a  higher— bononr  higher,— happi« 
ness  and  delight  a  higher  stiil.  But  duty  may  be  sai|ieDded  by  more  presnii|f 
duty-— privileges  may  be  foregone  and  honour  forgot,  and  the  sense  of  hap- 
piness grow  dull ;  but  this  of  listening  to  his  voice  who  plants  the  sense  of 
duty,  bestows  privilege,  honour,  and  happiness,  and  our  every  other  flMsuhy, 
is  before  all  these,  and  is  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  stubbomest  necessity. 
We  should  hear  his  voice  as  the  sun  and  stars  do  in  their  courses,  as  the  rest- 
ful element  of  earth  doth  in  its  settled  habitetion.  His  voice  is  our  law, 
which  it  is  sacrilege,  worse  than  rebellion,  to  disobey.  He  keeps  the  bands  of 
our  being  together.  His  voice  is  the  charter  of  our  existence,  which  being 
disobeyed,  we  should  run  to  annihilation,  as  our  great  fiither  would  have  done, 
had  not  God  in  mercy  given  us  a  second  chance,  by  erecting  the  platform 
of  our  being  upon  the  new  condition  of  probation,  different  from  that  of  all 
known  existences." 


In  conclusion,  he  adds: 

**  Necesnty,  therefore,  I  say,  stroos  and  eternal  necesaity,  b  that  vbich 
joins  the  link  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  makes  man  in'* 
cum()ent  to  the  voice  of  God." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find^  in  the  same  compass,  in  any  au-^ 
tbor,  more  of  what  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  Mr.  Irving  has  contri- 
ved to  crowd  into  these  few  sentences.  He  commences  by  levelling  his 
censure  against  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God  as  a  duty.  He  then  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  a  duty  to  read  it;  hut  admonishes  us  that  we  ar^ 
not  to  read  it  on  account  of  its  being  a  duty.  Duty  means,  he  tells  ns, 
a  verdict  ef  conscience  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  we  might  conclude,  that  if 
this  verdict  be  in  behalf  of  the  Word,  we  should  read  it  But  this^  it 
seems^  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion;  because  conscience  is  not  ai> 
independent  power,  and  the  Word  does  not  ^'  abide  to  be  opened  at  its 
bidding,  nor  at  its  furbidding,  to  continue  sealed;  but  the  word,  let  con-^ 
science  bid  or  forbid,  stands  forth,  dressed  in  its  own  awful  sanction — 
Believe  and  live — Believe  not  and  die."  Novr  this  means,  if  it  mean  any 
thing  at  all,  that  we  are  to  read  the  word,  whether  it  be  our  duty  to  read 
it  or  not.  Next  comes  the  binding  of  the  tie  between  our  Creator  and 
us;  for  whiehy  we  are  told,  nothing  will  suffice  but  strong  and  stubborn 
necessity.  ^*  Then  we  should  liear  his  voice,  as  the  son  and  stars  do  in 
their  coursesh-as  the  restful  element  of  eai'th  doth  in  its  settled  habitation.'^ 
How  is  that,  do  we  ask?  Our  author  throws  no  light  on  the  subject; 
but  hastens  to  inform  us,  that  ^*  His  voice  is  our  charter;"  that  he  has 
given  us  ''  a  second  chance,  that  we  may  escape  running  into  aniihila- 
tion;*'  and  that  he  has  done  this,  ^^  by  erecting  the  platform  of  our  being, 
upon  the  condition  of  our  probation^*'  and  simjoias  the  fcUowing  lumuV' 
ous  and  Tery  consolatory  assurance  of  the  whole  matter;  ^*  Necessity, 
therefore,  T  say,  strohg  and  eternal  nec^ty  is  that  which  joins  the  link 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  makes  man  incumbent  to  the 
voice  of  Grod."  Unquestionably  Mr.  Ii^'ng  deserves  the  praise  of  ori- 
ginality in  all  this,  as  well  as  that  of  being  faithful  to  his  own  principle, 
that  of  "passing  the  limits  of  pulpit  theology  and  pulpit  exhortation.'* 
But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  ft  large  portion  of  his  readers  will  be 
ni  opinion  with  us,  that,  in  this  iastanoe  at  least,  it  would  have  been  bet-^ 
ter  if  he  had  ^<  abided"  within  them. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Irving's  argument  on  judgment  to  come,  entitled, 
^^  Preliminaries  to  solemn  Judgment,'*  requires  special  notice.  It  opens 
by  stating  ibe  fact,  that 

**  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  call  In  account  of  the  good 
and  the  evil,  and  make  a  grand  and  notable  decision  between  those  who 
regarded  bim.  and  those  who  regarded  him  not." 

Of  this  solemn  account  he  remarks — 

**  That  though  it  be  a  subject  of  pure  revelation,  it  is  one  which  may  he 
hwdled  with  great  deference  to  human  reason,  and  to  our  natural  aenti- 
roenu  of  justice ;  and  therefore  he  solicits  from  his  readers  a  lively  exer- 
cise oC  all  Itis  faculties,  and  a  ready  proposal  of  all  his  doubts ;  his  ot^ 
jcct  being,  not  to  overawe  him  with  terrific  descriptions  of  things  unseen* 
in  which  imaginatioo  may  at  liberty  disportt  bat  to  convince  him  how 
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consonant  things  revealed  are  to  the  best  sentiments  and  interests  of  taUP^ 
kind." 

That  things  rerealed  are  consonant  to  what  ought  to  be  the  sentiment*^ 
and  to  what  actually  are  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  unquestionable. 
But  it  occurs,  that  Mr.  Irving  set  himself  a  very  diticult  and  trying,  as 
well  as  unnecessary  task,  when  be  undertook  to  handle  this  subject  of 
*^  pure  revelation"  with  "  great  deference  to  human  reason,  and  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  justice.'*  In  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  the  pro- 
vince of  human  reason,  after  having  ascertained  that  it  is  reall^  a  reve- 
lation, lies  simply  in  investigating  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  bearing, 
and  application.  When  it  has  done  this,  nothing  more  remains,  than  im- 
plicitly and  cordially  to  acquiesce  in  it,  as  what  is  wisest  and  best.  There 
is  no  point  of  divine  revelation  in  which  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
keep  this  principle  constantly  in  view,  than  in  that  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Unhappily  o'ur  author  has  frequently  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  course  of 
this  chajiter.  It  contains,'  however,  some  things  which  are  excellent  and 
striking,  which  it  will  be  a  grateful  ofee  to  render  prominent,  before  we 
enter  on  the  disagreeable  task  of  exposing  what  is  erroneous  and  mis^ 
chievous.  The  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  the  subject  is  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

'*In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  the  reason  of  men  along  with  us  into  this 
solemn  subject  of  judt^ment  to  come,  we  shall  con^iider  the  doubts  and  dif^ 
ficuUies  which  the  mind  hath  in  meditating  the  transactions  of  the  great 
day,  and  endeavour  to  render  the  best  resointion  of  them  in  our  power,  be- 
fore entering  upon 'the  very  article  of  the  judgment,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  proceeds.  These  preliminary  doubts  and  hesitations  are 
ot  two  classes ;  one  arising  from  the  difficulties  of  conception,  and  the 
other  arising  from  our  apprehensions,  kst  justice  should  be  violated.** — 
(P.  269.) 

Of  the  first  class  of  doubts  he  says: 

*'  Th^  spring  from  ruminating  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be 
performed,  and  the  incredible  multitude  to  be  judged.  When  we  would 
grapple  with  the  subject,  conception  is  stunned,  and  calculation  confound^ 
ed,  and  a  most  unpleasant  incertitude  induced  upon  the  mind.  Our  slow 
moving  faculties  cannot  reckon  the  countless  multitudes,  and  our  subdivi' 
sions  ot  time  cannot  find  moments  for  the  execution  of  (lie  mighty  work. 
The  details  of  each  case  reaching  to^the  inmost  thought,  the  discrimina-. 
tion^  of  their  various  lAerit  and  demerit,  with  the  proportionate  award  of 
justice  to  each,  seem  a  weary  work,  for  which  infinite  time,  as  well  as  Al- 
mighty faculties  are  required.  Taking  advantage  of  this  confusion  of  the 
faculties  of  conception,  many  evil  suggestions  enter  into  the  mind,  and  de- 
stroy the  great  effect  which  the  revdlation  of  judgment  to  come  is  design- 
ed  to  produce.  One  thinks  he  will  pass  muster  in  such  a  crowd,  and  tliat 
he  need  not  take  the  matter  to  heart;  another,  that  he  will  find  a  sort  of 
countenance  in  the  multitudes  that  are  worse  than  he ;  a  third,  that  if  he 
be  condemned,  it  will  be  in  the  company  of  those  whose  company  he 
preferred  on  earth,  and  will  continue  to  prefer,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  himself:  and  thus  the  whole  power  of  the  revelation  is  laid  prostrate/' 
(Pp.  270,  271) 

Our  author  obviates  all  objections  of  this  kind,  in  the  usual  and  onl/ 
proper  way  of  doing  it,  by  a  reference  to  the  infinite  intelligence  and  al- 
mighty power  of  God;  showing  at  the  same  time,  that  similar  objections 
may  be  urged  against  almost  every  other  part  of  divine  revelation,  if  we 
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^templ  to  dive  into  the  method  bj  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect; and  '^  thus  out  of  a]]  the  good  H'hicfa  there  is  in  the  rerelation  of 
creation  and  proFidencei  it  were  easy  to  escape."  Thus,  for  example,  aa 
it  respects  creation.  It  is  stated  in  Scripture  that  Crod  created  man  of 
die  dust  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  formed  Ere  of  a  rib  from  Adam's  side. 
This,  he  justly  remarks,  as  it  stands  in  the  divine  word,  is  a  sublime  le»> 
-son  of  6od*s  power  and  our  bumble  origin,  and  of  the  common  incorpo- 
rate nature  of  man  and  woman;  but  i[  we  come  to  task  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension, we  are  punished  for  our  presumption  by  the  avid  scepticism 
and  barrenness  of  heart  which  comes  over  iss.  In  like  manner  it  ha]K- 
penS)  be  shows,  that  out  of  the  comforts  of  Providence,  the  wisest  of 
men  have  been  beguiled  by  tbe  nicety  and  importonateness  of  their  re- 
search. 

*'  They  have  reasoned  of  the  multitude  of  God's  avocations  throughout 
the  peofHed  universe,  in  every  star  imagining  the  centre  of  some  revolv- 
ing system,  in  every  system  the  dwelling  place  of  various  tribes  of  beings 
until  they  had  tbe  Almighty  so  occupied  as  neither  to  have  time  not  care 
far  our  p^ltiy  earth.  And  with  respect  to  the  earth  itself,  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  consideration  of  the  myriads  who  dwell  therein,  and 
Aheir  own  insignificant  place  among  so  many ;  and  thus  they  escape  into 
•a  heartless  indifference  aM  a  wreckless  independence  towards  their 
Creator." 

All  this  he  truly  observes, 

**  Ariseth  from  their  subdividing,  by  active  calculation,  the  great  work 
which  God  hath  to  do,  without,  at  the  sauie  time,  multiplying  the  power 
43i  the  Almighty,  to  discharge  it  all,  untroubled  and  undisturbed." 

And  he  adds, 

**  That  equally  fatal  nesults  are  wrought  by  the  same  unrestrained  i^ 
petite  for  speculation  in  the  great  work,  of  redemptiun.'* 

He  treats  next  of  the  forms  with  which  Judgment  i^  presented  to  us  in 
Scripture,  viz. 

**  The  ushering  in  of  the  solemn  day,  by  the  archangel  and  the  trump 
of  God ;  the  white  throne  of  judgment,  with  the  Judge  tliat  sitteth  there- 
on ;  the  glorious  company  of  angels ;  the  opening  of  t!ie  books ;  in  which 
sunds  recorded  every  man's  account  of  good  and  ill ;  the  solemn  sepa- 
ration to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  of  the  two  grelt  divisions  of  men,  and 
their  separate  verdicts  of  blessing  and  cursing." 

Of  these,  he  says, 

^'Th<7  are  no  more  to  be  understood  by  the  letter,  than  oUiers  of  tlie 
works  of  God,  but  to  be  taken  as  an  image  or  device  of  the  transactloo8» 
rtone  with  the  best  similitude  that  the  earth  contuns.  It  were,  therefore,  he 
intimates,  a  vain  ihin|^  to  puzzle  imagination,  and  pierplex  conception  with 
the  details  thereof,  with  the  array  of  a  human  assize,  or  the  bustle  of  a 
judgment-seat,  where  all  tbe  world  was  to  appear,  and  to  be  taken  suc- 
cessively under  cognizance  of  the  judge ;  for,  instantly,  immensity  over- 
whelms the  thought,  and  stupifies  the  feeling,  the  crowd  forms  a  she]- 
ter  to  the  fears,  and  the  company,  the  innumerable  companions  of  our 
fate,  gives  a  cheer  to  the  misgiving  heart.  We  throw  ourselves  loose, 
IheTefore,  he  says,  from  the  details  of  the  ritual,  and  aim  at  nothing  but 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  transaction ;  not  but  that  these  details  are 
hi^ly  uxful,  and  in  the  very  best  keeping  with  the  majesty  and  terror  of 
the  scene,  serving  to  convey  ideas  and  imaginatioiis  of  the  great  event,  and 
to  embody  it  to  the  mind." 


Ue  tfaen  gives  Lis  view  of  the  Judgment  in  the  followipg  words; 

•*IF  I  were  to  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be  this:  that  the  action  wHt 
take  place,  not  by  a  successive  summons  of  each  individual,  and  a  sue- 
te^ve  inquisition  of  his  case,  but  by  an  instantaneous  separation  of  the 
ehiises,  the  cue  from  the  other.  Nor  do  I  Cancy  to  myself  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  any  judge*  or  the  utterance  by  his  lips  of  vocal  sounds  altlKxigh 
it  be  so  written,  any  more  than  I  fancy  a  loud  vdce  to  have  been  uttered 
by  the  Eternal  for  the  light  to  coaie  forth,  or  any  other  part  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  to  arise  into  being.  But  I  rather  think  k  to  be  more  conge- 
nial to  tite  other  works  cf  God,  when  it  is  imagined  that  these  souls,  and 
the  bodies  created  for  their  use,  will  be  planted,  without  knowing  bow» 
each  class  in  the  abodes  preptred  for  them  ;  and  that  they  will  not  be 
consulted  about  the  equity  of  the  measure.  God  will  leave  them  to  find 
out  the  rectitude  of  the  proceeding,  as  he  jeft  us  to  iind  out  the  rectitudes 
of  bis  proceeding  at  the  fall." 

Now  this  is  a  mode  of  treating  the  plain  statements  of  Scripture,  ix> 
which  we  have  a  decided  objection.  We  percjeivc  no  dilBcDltj  in  coo* 
ducting  the  last  judgment  on  the  precise  plan  laid  down  in  the  sacred  vo- 
inme,  taking  into  account  whose  power  is  to  be  employed,  in  that  great 
transaction.  If  Mr.  Irring  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  fancy  on  the  events 
t)f  the  creation,  and  of  the  judgment,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
liberty  should  not  be  granted  witb  respect  to  the  fall  of  our  first  parents^ 
and  the  events  with  which  it  is  connected.  We  have  been  accustomed, 
in  common  with  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  which  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  to  reprobate  t^t  system  which  represents  the  account  of 
Adam's  transgression  and  its  consequences,  as  a  figure  or  allegory.  But, 
if  the  aecoQnt  of  creation,  (connected  as  it  is  with  that  transgression,)  and 
of  judgment,  (resulting  as  it  does  from  that  transgression,)  be  clothed  in 
figure,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  idea  of  figure  can  be  excluded  from 
the  fall.  We  have,  besides  this,  another  objection  to  Mr.  Irving*8  mode 
of  ipterpretation,  grounded  on  a  principle  of  his  own.  He  regards  the 
description  of  Judgment  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  form  of  expression,  used 
to  meet  the  various  faculties  of  human  nature;  as  fancy,  fear,  hope,  pain, 
or  pleasure.  Now  thif  would  be  a  good  reason  for  leaving  fiuch  form  of 
expression  iust  as  we  find  it:  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  bad  reason  for  en- 
deavouring to  set  it  aside,  or  to  detract  from  its  force  and  meaning.  Ott 
Mr.  Irving^s  own  showing,  Almighty  Grod  designed,  by  a  certain  form  of 
ifieech,  to  convey  to  the  human  mind,  and  to  impress  dee{^y  upon  it,cer« 
tain  tratbs  which  eould  not  be  so  effectually  imparted  in  any  other  way. 
Surely,  then,  he  rather  injures  than  serves  the  cause  of  religion,  who 
would  substitute  his  o^vn  glosses  and  conjectures,  instead  of  that  expres- 
sive language  which  it  seemed  best  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  adopt. 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  remark,  that  there  still  re- 
main two  previous  questions  for  examination;  one,  as  to  ^^  God's  ability 
to  have  in  mind  all  that  every  creature  has  thought,  said,  and  done,  s<v 
as  to  divide  destiny  with  such  dexterous  arbitration  among  tliem  all;"  (by 
the  way,  it  is  by  no  means  from  admiration  of  this  phraseology,  that  we 
quote  it,)  the  other,  as  to  our  satisfaction  with,  and  acquiescence  in,  the 
verdict. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these  questions^,  that  which  reapeets  God's  ahiiitf, 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  Mr.  Inring  coald  make  any  questloii  about 
it;  or  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  or  proof  of  it.  It 
is  a  thing  inTolred  in  the  /ery  idea  of  God;  so  completely  so,  that  oia- 
niseience  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  an  essential  attribute  of  Deity, 
by  all  those  who  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  "  one  living  and  true 
God. "  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  our  author's  disquisition  on  this 
point,  as  so  many  words  thrown  away,  or  as  a  mere  trifling;  but  it  be* 
comes  more  then  triHiog,  when  he  proceeds  gravely  to  move  the  question, 
as  to  whether  the  Divine  Being  '^  can  ever  forget! !"  Passing  over,  how- 
ever, his  elaborate  proof  that  '^  Grod  can  never  forget,^'  we  come  to  his 
second  preliminary  question,  which  he  states  thus; 

''How  we  ourselves  shall  be  conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  decision^ 
which  God  hath  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  to  dis^m  ?" 

To  this  question  we  should,  without  hesitation,  give  the  follovring  plain 
and  obvious  answer:  we  should  say,  that  when  we  enter  into  that  a^te, 
where  the  mists  of  ignorance  shall  be  cleared  away,  where  interest,  pre- 
judice, and  passion,  shall  no  longer  exert  their  darkening  and  perverting 
influence,  where  we  shall  ^'  see  even  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  even  as 
we  are  Imown,"  every  thing  will  appear  to  us  in  its  naked  truth  and  re- 
ality. What  we  have  done,  what  we  have  been,  what  we  are,  will  all  at 
once  flash  on  our  minds,  with  an  overwhelming  conviction.  The  excuses, 
palliations,  pleas,  and  justifications,  with  which  we  now  impose  on  each 
other,  and,  alas!  too  often  on  ourselves,  vnll  no  longer  be  thought  of,  ex- 
cept as  constituting  a  part  of  our  guilt.  Such  is,  we  conceive,  the  ra- 
tional, as  well  as  scriptural  answer  to  Mr.  Irvins's  second  preliminary 
qvestton.  His  answer  to  it  k  of  a  veiy  different  land.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  it,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  following  extraordi- 
nary principle  which  he  lays  down,  in  order  to  evince  the  importance  of 
his  question: 

"It  is  of  the  essence  of  justice,  that  the  various  offences  of  which  one 
Is  accused,  should  be  brought  home  to  his  consciousness  and  conviction, 
before  he  can  he  fairiy  condemned.*' 

We  should  be  curious  to  know,  from  what  "  shrewd  jurisconsult," 
Mr.  Irving  learned  this  notion,  about "  the  essence  of  justice. "  Wlierever 
he  got  it,  we  suspect  its  soundness;  we  doubt  that  it  would  work  well; 
and  we  invite  him  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  the  following  matter  of  fact. 
It  happened  to  us  to  have  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  a  highly-talent- 
ed,* and,  in  many  respects,  amiable  young  man;  who,  though  gifted  with 
various  advant^es  of  education,  fortune,  and  station,  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable practices,  headed  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  murder  of  a  high 
and  venerated  judicial  character,  and  many  other  enormities,  were  per- 
petrated; and,  in  consequence,  was  arrested,  tried,  and,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  die.  To  the  last  moment  (while 
he  unfeignedly  deplored  the  murder,  which  he  represented  as  unpremedi- 

•  A  w«pd  of  recent  ctiinage.  which  might  do  very  well  for  the  ffipt>ant 
pages  of  Lady  Morgan,  or  the  fustian  declamations  of  Mr.  Phillips.  O.  CX 
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tated,  and  contingent,)  he  justified  the  treason,  gloried  in  his  principles 
and  design,  and,  regaitling  himself  a  martjr  in  the  (inuse  of  liberty,  died 
with  a  mild  composure  and  fortitude,  which  drew  tears  from  many  an 
eye.  Now,  according  to  our  author's  principle,  this  young  man  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  murdered;  for,  that  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
justice  was  wanting  in  his  case:  his  crime  was  ne^er  brought  honfe  to 
his  consciousness  and  conviction,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  fairly 
condemned.  It  matters  not  that  every  one  else  was  satisfied  of  his  guilt; 
that  which  is  '<  of  the  essence  of  justice,"  was  wanting  in  his  case.  Mr. 
Irving  is  possessed  of  less  aeuteness  than  we  give  him  credit  for,  or,  af- 
ter trying  his  principle  by  some  such  test  as  the  above,  he  will  be  dispo- 
sed to  give  it  back  to  the  shrewd  jurisconsult,  from  whom  he  learned  it. 
We  come  now  to  our  authqr^s  direct  statc|nents,  in  answer  to  this  his 
second  prelimina];gf  question. 

'<  It  Is  a  nice  question,"  he  says.  '*  reqniring  a  nice  solution  ;*'  and  he 
adds,  "Into  this  difficult  inquiry  1  enter,  not  without  hopes  of  casting  light 
upon  a  subject  hitherto  dark  and  intricate,  which  will  need  no  small  in- 
vestigation, and  will  reward  It  with  most  im'pressive  resultSi  most  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  issues  after  death." 

His  first  position  is,  that  there  roust  pass  upon  the  soul  when  disem- 
bodied, various  changes,  of  which  it  is  not  impossible,  though  difficult,  to 
discern  the  nature  and  the  eflects;  for,  though  none  have  returned  to  tell, 
we  all  suffer  partial  deaths,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  is  possible  to  rea- 
son as  to  4he  effect  of  dissolution  itself. 

"  The  first  thing/'  he  says,  "  I  perceive  in  death,  is  the  great  change 
that  it  will  make  in  enhancing  the  past  and  future  over  the  present  I  think 
it  will  go  bard  to  annihilate  the  present  altogether.  In  our  present  condi- 
tion, things  that  are  past  are  spoken  of  as  dead  or  not  of  existence,  and 
things  that  are  to  come  are  spoken  of  as  unlx)rn,  and  things  present  alone 
as  being  iu  real  existence.— Present  things  hit  the  sense,  and  our  senses 
carry  such  a  weight  in  the  empire  of  the  mind,  being  its  five  great  intel- 
ligencers with  the  outward  world,  that  they  have  deluded  her  into  the  no- 
tiun  that  they  are  the  five  elements  of  her  existence.  Now  tliat  she  hatli 
an  existence  independent  of  them,  is  manifested  by  her  occopaticn  in  si- 
lence and  solitude,  when  she  will  close  her  senses,  and  have  a  glad  or 
gloomy  season  of  active  cogitation  ;'  nay,  she  will  grow  into  such  absorp* 
tion  with  her  inward  being,  as  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  things  passing 
around ;  she  will  sit  in  bustling  places,  yet  hear  no  noise  :  move  along  the 
crowded  streets,  yet  behold  no  spectacles  ;  consume  her  meals,  yet  taste 
no  savours ;  and  though  you  surround  the  body  with  discomforts,  and  sting 
the  senses  with  acutest  pain,  the  soul  which  hath  past  heroism  or  virtue  to 
reflect  on,  or  future  triumphs  to  anticipate,  will  smile  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ture»  and  grow  insensible  to  torment. — In  all  which  cases,  the  hfe  of  the 
past  and  future,  is  triumphant  over  the  life  of  the  present." 

Now  we  venture  to  affirm  that  much  of  this  is  quite  new  to  our  read-r 
ers.  TVe  question,  for  instance,  whether  any  of  them  have  happened 
to  light  upon  the  description  of  person  for  which  this  picture  has  been, 
drawn; — a  gentleman  in  his  ^'glad  or  gloomy  season  of  active  cogita^ 
tion;"  so  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  things  passing  around  him,  that 
he  can  sit  in  bustling  places,  the  Stock  fixchaqge,  for  example,  but  hear 
no  noise;  or  moving  along  Cheapsrde,  yet  behold  no  spectacles;  or  eat 


bis  diAber  without  tasting  tlie  savour  of  it. — In  a  word,  so  absorbed  in 
beroism,  virtue,  and  triumphs,  as  to-  continue  quite  inaeiuible,  though  you 
were  to  give  him  a  good  horsewhipping,  or  dock  him  in  a  horse-pond^ 
For  our  part,  it  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  any  one  tn  such 
a  "  gay  or  glad  season  of  active  cogitation,"  with  the  single  exception 
of  one  gendieman  on  his  way  to  Bethlem  hospital,  and  therefore  we  hope 
to  be  excused  from  building  much  on  the  theory  which  this  description  is 
adduced  to  support. 

Bat  <iur  author  presents  us  with  still  more  curious  matter  about  past, 
present,  and  future. 

••In  truth,*'  he  aays,  ••the  present,  both  for  its  briefness,  and  the  brief- 
ness of  all  its  sentiments,  is  incomparably  the  least  significant  part  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  it  approximates  a  man  to  the  lower  animals  accord- 
ing as  his  affections  are  set  therfon.  With  a  true  man,  the  present  is 
prizable  only  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  womb  of  past  nnticijxition.  bringing 
things  hoped  for  to  hand,  and  as  it  may  be  wrought  up  mto  the  issue  of 
our  schemes  for  well  developing  the  future.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
present  woiild  fall  altogether  out  of  sight,  were  it  not  for  this  constant  con- 
versatiou  which  the  soul  is  forced  by  the  senses  to  maintain  with  outward 
things,  and  even  by  that  necessity  scarcely  keeps  its  gfx>uiKl  in  wise  and 
enlightened  spirits ;  it  is  manifest  that  when  that  necessity  ceaseth.  as  it 
doth  at  death,  the  past  and  the  future  will  come  to  all  in  ail  to  man.  In 
proof  of  which,  bthold  the  existence  of  one  who  is  immured  in  a  solitary 
doogvon,  and  shut  in  from  the  invasion  of  the  outward  world— his  present 
existence  is  nothhig,  his  past  is  all ;  he  goeth  over  and  over  the  days  of 
his  life,  the  accidents  and  aaions  of  which  come  forth  as  out  of  twilight. 
He  remembers,  and  recalls,  and  recovers  from  the  wastes  ctf  oblivion,  un^ 
til  he  wonders  at  the  strength  of  his  memory.  Set  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  deli  veranoe,  and  consuming  the  gloomy  days^  and  weary  months  between, 
he  already  lives  with  the  future  yet  unborn.  And  the  present  is  osed  only 
to  consume  his  food,  which  he  almost  nauseated,  and  ne  notches  upon  his 
tally  or  makes  upon  the  wall  one  solitaxy  mark,  its  only  memorial*' 

This  also  is  new,  and  passing  strange.  TVe  hare  been  taught,  and 
hitherto  we  Lave  been  simple  enough  to  remember  the  lesson,  that  the 
present  is,  of  all  other  periods,  the  most  important.  The  past,  we  have 
been  told,  though  it  is  gone  for  ever,  has  left  behind  its  errors  and  its 
evils,  the  cure  for  which  th^  present  is  to  supply,  and,  as  for  the  future, 
it  is  the  present  which  is  to  give  to  it  a  form  and  a  complexion,  either  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Accordingly,  *'  Carpe  diemy"  is  the  maxim  of  a 
shrewd  heathen  poet,  and  '^  Redeeming  the  time,'^  is  the  exhortation  of 
an  inspired  apostie.  Mr.  Irving,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  ^^  the  pre- 
sent is  incomparably  the  least  significant  part  of  human  existence;"  so 
much  so,  that  ^'  it  scarcely  keeps  its  ground  in  wise  and  enlightened  spir- 
its.*' And  he  has  ^ven  us  a  proof  or  illustration  of  this.  He  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  prisoner,  imm'ured  in  a  solitary  dungeon.  Unhappy 
mortal!  some  one  is  ready  to  exclaim, — ^In  what  slow  and  lingering 
wretdiedness  does  he  count  the  tedious  moments  as  tiiey  pass!  In  the 
misery  of  the  present,  all  that  was  joyous  in  the  past  is  forgotten  j  while 
the  future  is  overspread  with  blackness  and  night!  Surely  the  iron  hath 
entered  into  his  soul!  Stop,  gentle  reader,  you  are  wasting  your  compas- 
sion.    This  solitary  prisoner  in  his  dungeon  feels  nothing  of  iron  or 
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woe.  ^'  The  present  is  noUung  to  him.  The  past  is  all;  and  he  runs 
over  its  accidents  and  actions  with  wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  memo-" 
ty"  Na^,  the  past  is  not  all  to  him:  for  already  he  liyes  with  the  fu« 
lure  yet  unbdrn:  and  between  the  jojs  of  the  past,  and  the  bright  Txsions 
of  the  future,  he  can  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  of  the  present  to  scratch 
a  mark  on  his  tally  or  his  wall. 

''  Now/'  says  our  author,  with  an  air  of  becoming  triumph,  ^^  Now 
you  are  prepared  to  understand  how  it  will  be  with  man,  when  he  is  dis^ 
embodied.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  his  information 
on  the  subject,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

•*  The  body,  which  contained  the  senses,  lies  mouldtring  in  the  grave. 
The  link  is  broken  or  wasted  away,  which  joined  the  soul  to  the  enjoy- 
ments  or  troubles  of  the  present  world.  No  new  nnaterial  investments  are 
fnven  to  her,  whereby  to  move  again  amidst  these  material  things.  *  Till 
the  resurrection  she  shall  be  disunited  ;  and  then,  being  rejoined  by  her 
former  comjmnion,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  material  scenes,  again  to 
suffer  or  enjoy.  What  is  there  now  to  occupy  the  soul  ?  There  are  no 
sensations  nor  ponniits  to  take  her  off  from  sell  knowledge  and  self-e3tami- 
nation.  Now  seeing  it  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  soul  is  delivered  from  sur- 
rounding and  disturbing  objects,  and  occupying  sensations,  she  recovereth 
with  wonderful  rapidity  the  lost  impresnons  of  the  past,  and  ascertaineth  ' 
with  much  judgment  her  present  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted*  that 
when  she  hath  suffered  her  great  separation,  she  will  be  busily  occupied 
witli  recovering  from  the  past  all  her  experience,  aud  observing  all  her 
condition.  Indeed  I  can  see  no  other  occupation  to  which  she  can  devote 
herself  in  her  purely  spiritual  eaustence,  save  of  this  of  revoking  from 
oblivion  all  the  past,  and  caHing  up  from  the  future  all  things  dreaded  or 
hoped  for.  Therefore  she  will  doat  and  dream  over  her  oonditkmj  live 
all  the  past  over  agmo,  and  float  away  into  the  future.  One  thing  is  cer* 
tain,  that  whatever  she  doth  recover  will  stapd  out  before  her  in  a  light 
altogether  new,  and  that  she  will  pass  upon  herself  other  judgments  than 
those  with  which  she  is  at  present  content.  Witness  when  you  are  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  how  you  ruminate,  and  reflect,  and  turn  the  eye  hi- 
ward,  upon  the  state  of  your  soul ;  how  offended  conscience  raiseth  up  her 
voice,  and  future  fears  come  trooping  up,  like  spirits  from  the  realms  of 
night.  What  then  shall  be  the  nature  of  our  reflections,  when  we  are 
disembodied  in  very  truth,  and  the  world  Is  escaped  into  the  land  of  vis- 
ions ?  Then  I  truly  ween  there  will  be  a  scrutiny  and  a  self-arraignment 
more  severe  than  hath  overpassed  in  monkish  cell  or  hermit's  cave.  The 
soul  will  unfold  the  leaves  or  her  experience,  which  since  they  were  en- 
graven, had  never  before  been  turned  out  to  her  inspection.  The  glorious 
colours  which  illumine  them  are  gone ;  the  pomp,  the  vanity,  the  applattse 
the  sensual  joy,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  blank  and  bare  engraving 
upon  the  tablet ;  and  conscience  is  its  severe  interpreter,  not  worldly  inte* 
terest,  ambition,  or  folly  t  and  there  is  no  comf>anionship  of  fellows  or  mas- 
ters in  wickedness  to  keep  us  in  heart ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment to  chase  self-accusation,  no  voice  of  consolation,  no  preaching  of  re- 
covery, no  sound  of  salvation ;  all  is  blank  solitude,  spiritual  nakedness 
stark  necessity,  and  Changeless  fiate.  The  soul  must  have  an  Irksome  time 
of  it,  if  so  be  that  it  hath  lent  no  ear  to  the  admonitions  of  its  better  part, 
and  to  the  counsels  of  God  which  susuineth  these.  It  affrights  me  while 
I  write  to  think  of  it.  Such  is  the  light  upon  this  difficult  subject  of  the 
wicked  soul's  condition,  till  judgment,  which  I  can  derive  from  the  simple 
consideration  ci  her  being  separated  from  her  former  companioo,  and 
driven  upon  her  spiritual  resources  of  reflection  and  hope.    But  as  this  Is 
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wn  inquiry  which  concerns  an  important  portioo  of  human  dettinf,  and 
decides  the  question  of  the  soul's  preparation  for  and  acquiescence  in  the 
jadj;fnent»  1  count  it  worth  the  while  to  push  this  inquiry  into  the  change 
brought  about  by  death,  as  far  as  our  faculties  can  go  with  clear  discern- 
ment" (Pp.292.  293,  294,  &c.) 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  Author's  character  and  usefulness  as 
a  religious  teacher,  bad  be  cbeckjed  his  inquiries  at  the  point  where 
*^  clear  discernment*'  failed  him.  Unhappily  he  has  pushed  them  far  be- 
jond  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  "  human  faculties;"  and  thus  has  brought 
discredit  on  himself,  and,  which  is  worse^  on  that  cause  which  we  reSlj 
belieye  it  is  bis  main  object  to  adrance.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his 
reveries;  but  that  our  readers  maj  have  some  idea  of  what  he  is  aiming 
at,  in  this  long  disquisition,  we  subjiun  the  conclusidn  of  it  in  bis  own 
words. 

'*  In  short  (for  we  wtoder  withont  boonds  in  this  sea  of  discourse)  from 
an  these  considerations  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  more,  it 
seemeth  to  me  that  death  hath  no  sootier  planted  his  pale  ngnet  upon  the 
cold  brow  of  our  bodv,  than  a  iirst  initiatory  judgment  hath  us  in  its  hold  ; 
a  first  paradise,  or  a  first  hell  instantly  eo^ueth.  All  the  past  comes  floating 
<lown,  and  all  the  future  comes  bearing  up ;  ;hey  near  us,  they  possess  ii8» 
and  the  soul  is  engirdled,  as  it  were,  in  a  ring  cf  events  touching  her  oo 
every  ^e,  and  communicating  each  one  a  stound  of  paia  or  a  relish  of 
joy.*^  (P.  310:) 

-Again, 

**  Daring  the  long  intervals,  therefore,  from  the  stroke  of  death,  till  the 
trump  of  God  shall  ring  in  deathV  astonished  ear,  the  soul  is,  as  it 
were,  by  the  necessity  of  her  existence,  forced  to  engage  herself  with  the 
work  ot  self-examination  and  s^lf-trial,  according  to  the  best  standard 
which  during  life  she  knew.  .If  ihe  was  enlli^tened  upon  the  divine  con- 
stitution, then,  according  to  Uie  rule  thereof,  she  will  examine  herself, 
and  soon  ascertain  whether  she  held  it  in  reverence,  and  took  the  appoin- 
ted measures  to  obey  it.  or  vrhether  she  cast  it  behind  her  back  or  trod  it 
under  foot.  If,  again,  she  had  -no  reveUition  of  God,  but  had  to  depend 
on  the  light  of  nature  alone,  then  she  will  txy  herself  according  to  that 
fight,  and  discover  whether  she  made  virtue  or  vice  her  delight,  good  or 
evil  her  God." 

In  fine,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  our  Author '^  meaning  in  this  chap- 
ter, amidst  tbb  heap  of  words  and  figures  with  which  it  is  overspread,  it 
is  this,  that  the  soul  at  death  is  ca3t  into  sen^e  solitary  place,  where  it 
dwells  alone,  and  is  set  hard  at  work  to  discover  whether  it  has  been 
good  or  wicked,  while  united  with  the  btdj,  and  thus  to  prepare  itself  for 
the  sentence  which  the  judge  will  pronounce  upon  it  at  tiie  resurrection; 
during  which  process,  it  seems,  it  will  work  itself  into  intolerable  tor- 
ture, or  unspeakable  delight,  according  as  its  state  may  have  been  wbile 
in  the  bodj.  Nay,  this  is  not  all,  for  from  a  hint  thrown  out,  that  in  this 
state,  *'  some  perception  of  a  Savioui*  may  possibly  be  revealed  to  the 
virtuous  of  other  communions,"  (t.  e.  we  presume,  to  the  heathen  to 
whom  a  Saviour  had  not  in  this  life  been  unfolded)  a  very  important  and 
arduous  piece  of  work  is  reserved  for  the  soul  to  engage  in  immediately 
.  after  death,  which  will  afibrd  it  abundant  occupation  till  the  judgment, 
if,  evea  then,  it  shall  be  completed. 
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Att^his  is  Tcrj  absurd,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  tbat  a  niaa  of 
Mr.  Inriog's  powers  and  good  intentions,  should  preacb  and  publish  it« 
But  it  is  infinitely  worse  tbat  he  should  have  the  hardihood,  after  telling 
us,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  discovery  of  his  own,  tliat  it  is  a  "  cast- 
ing of  light  upon  a  subject  hitherto  dark  and  untreated,^'  to  attempt  at  last 
to  impose  it  as  a  thing  taught  and  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Irving  has  found  authority  for  all  this  pre- 
parative purgatorial  process  which  the  soul  is  to  undergo  after  deatli>  in 
<'  the  parable  of  Lazai-us  and  the  rich  man,  the  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  tlie  entrancing  of  St.  Paul,  the  visions  of  St.  John, 
and  the  constant  allusions  m  ■  the  New  Testament  to  the  judgment  and 
coming  of  Christ,  as  immediately  at  hand." 

The  necessity  of  bringing  this  article  to  an  immediate  close,  in  con- 
sequetiee  of  the  length  to-  wbrch  it  has  run,  prevents  our  noticing  several 
other  parts  of  the  work  to  which  we  had  intended  to  advert.  We  cannot 
conclude,  however,  without  a  word  or  two  on  Mr*  Irving's  style,  which, 
in  common, with  most  of  his  readers,  we  consider  as  superlatively,  and  in 
many  places,  ridiculously,  unnatural  and  afTected.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  sentence  in  the  vokime  simply  and  naturally  expressed..  He  would 
do  well,  if  he  means  to  af^ear  again  as  %n  author,  to  take  the  same  pains 
to  get  rid  of  his  style,  which  it  must  have  cost  him  to  acquire  it.  Fre- 
quently have  we  been  ready  to.  exclaim,  as  we  toiled  through  his  heavy 
sentences,  what  labour  ha^  been  bestowed  in  fabricating  this  cumbrous 
and  unnatural  mass. 

We  had  intended  to  animadvert  on  the  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
which  Mr.  Irving  betrays  in  too  many  parts  of  his  work;  and  also  oa 
las  attadc  on  a  certain  class  of  the  established  clergy.  But  on  the  first 
<li  these  subjects,  we  feel  disposed,  on  further  consideration,  to  exercise 
lenity.  Considering  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  our  Author's  success  as  a  preacher  should  have  the  efiect  of  making 
him  forget  himself.  And,  in  thii^  respect,  we  confidently  look  for  amend- 
ment. On  the  othe;*' point  it  appears  to  us,  on  mature  reflection,  that  the 
merits  of  the  party  attacked  n)ujst  be  very  questionable  indeed,  if  that 
attack  ean  injure  tbem.  Their  religious  sentiments  and  their  character 
are  before  the  public.  The  judicioos  part  of  that  public  will  decide  for 
ihemsehres. 
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LETTERS   OF  TIMOTHY    TICKLER,  ESQ.   TO   EMI- 
NENT LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

Tp  7%oma«  ComphtU^  Esq,  Editor  of  the  Aew  MontUy  Magazine, 

Deab  Tom, — It  i^  now  about  twenty  years  since  you  and  I  turned 
into  Johnny  Dowie's,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  our  throats  with  a  pint  of 
Gile's  ale,  if  I  remember  right,  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been  with 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch.    You  were  then  a  young  man  of  high  reputatioa" 
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^^eserredlj  high,  for  70a  had  pttblL^d  the  Pkasures  of  Hope.  Your 
fancied  schemes  >of  future  life  were  brilliaDt ;  and  no  wonder.  SeoU 
had  scarcely  appeared  in  our  literature  ;  Bjron  was  a  boy  at  Harrow ; 
Word^orth  a  butt  of  derision  to  the  shallow  creatures  who  eiercised 
the  art  critical  in  those,  days  ;  Coleridge  was  dreaoiing  as  at  present ; 
Southey  had  not  published  his  great  poems,  and  was  under  a  sort  of 
eloud  ;  Darwin  was  gradually  getting  voted  a  bore  of  the  first  magni- 
tnde  ;  this  Magazine  was  among  the  things  uncreated— nay,  I  may  say, 
unhoped  for  or  unconceived  ;  and,  positiyely,  yon  were  alone,  the  rising 
st»  of  our  poetical  world.  We  freely  discussed  your  prospects.  Thoogh 
at  that  date  Time  had  not  thinned  my  flowing  hw,  as  he  has  done  since^ 
«uid  be  hanged  to  him,  nor  bent  me  in  his  iron  hand,  as  he  has  vainly  zU 
tempted  to  do,  still  I  was  so  much  your  senior  as  to  entitle  ne  to  give 
advice  even  to  a  man  of  your  surprising  talents.  Like  St.  Paul  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  docter  of  laws,  you  listened  to  the  voice  of  my 
iRstnictions,  while  in  social  conversation  we  sluiced  over  our  ivories  the 
ever^to-be-bonoured  extract  of  Sir  John  Barley-corn.  With  a  mild 
suavity,  I  pointed  out  a  path  of  glory  to  you  ;  and  the  beaming  of  your 
intelligent  eye,  and  the  heartfelt  pressure  which  you  occasionalty  gave 
my  hand,  showed  that  you  appreciaied  my  intentions. 

We  have  never  met  since.  Yon  went  to  London,  and  I  fixed  perma<» 
nently  in  Southside.  You  dwelt'in  the  throng  and  bustle  of  men,  amid 
the  intercourse  of  wits  and  sages,  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of  civilization- 
* — I,  in  the  silent  hill^,  in  the  heart  .of  the  glories  of  nature,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  simple  and  unrefined.  But  think  not  that  I  was  an  mcori* 
ons  spectator  of  your  progress.  I  rejoiced  in  the  estimation  in  which 
you  were  held.  I  shall  never  be  ashaoaed  of  the  national  feeling  which 
makes  us  Scotchmen  proud  of  one  another^  success  throughout  the 
world,  and  ready  to  promote  it.  It  is  a  higher  feather  in  our  ci^  than 
the  grand  name  of ''  the  nation  of  jpentlemen,"  or  ^*  the  modern  Athens," 
or  ^*  the  dwellers  under  the  pillars  cf  tie  Parthenon."  You  did  not, 
•indeed,  do  as  much  as  I  expe<^ted  ;  hot  what  you  did  was  of  the  first 
order.  I  forgave  the  mi-nationali^  of  thfe  spirit  which  directetf  your 
choice  of  such  subjects  for  your  elegant  rouse  as  **  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming," and  the  **  Exihe  of  Erin,"  because  I  knew  you  were  a  Wh^, 
and  compelled,  ex-tfficioy  to  chasEi  the  praises  of  rebellion,  successful 
er  unsuccessful,  ^*  all  over  the  world  P  particularly  when,  as  in  &e 
Irish  case,  it  is  marked  with  unmitigated  ferocity  of  murder  and  confla- 
gration .  I  forgave  it,  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  *'  the  Mariners  of  England," 
*'  thi  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  ^<  Our  Countrymen  in  Flanders."  It 
would  be  absurd  were  I  at  this  time  of  day  to  eomplunent  you  on  "  Lo- 
chiel,"  and  "  O'Connor's  Child,"  when  every  body  has  them  by  he4rt 
1  own  I  did  not  like  to  see  you  at  task-work  for  the  booksellers  ;  but  I 
remembered  that  those  who  lived  to  please,  should  please  to  live.  Ahofe 
aB,  1  did  not  approve  of  your  new  connexion  with  Colbum's  Magajrine. 
There  is  someUiing  nasty  and  plagiary  in  the  very  name  ;  and,  little  as  I 
Talne  Sir  Pythagoras,^  I  sympathized  with  his  indignation  against  this 

[♦  The  nickname  of  Sir  Richard  Philips,  who  cats  no  meat.    O.  O.] 
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robbery  of  his  title.  I  was  sorry,  besides,  to  see  you  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  such  capons  as  cackle  for  that  periodical — ^making  yourself  Ba- 
shaw of  a  band  of  Balaamites,  Commander-in-Kyhief  of  a  Company  of 
crestless  Cockatoos.  (There,  by  the  by,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  apt  allite-* 
ration's  artful  aid. ^  But  that  is  your  look-out,  not  mine;  I  hope  you 
find  your  account  m  it. 

It  is  concerning  a  passage  in  your  Magazine  for  September  that  I  am 
now  addressing  you.  Let  tne  again  revert  to  the  last  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Johnny  Dowie's.  You  may  remember  we 
had  been  sitting  in  one  of  the  tiniest  of  the  tiny  cribs  of  that  celebrated 
man^  who  is  now  gathered  to  his  fathers,  empbyed  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Why  do  I  dwell  on  such  trifle$  ?  (Hmply  because  I  never 
have  thought  of  that  evening  without  pleasure.  On  leaving  the  house, 
the  moming'Sun  was  illuminating  the  lefty  tenements  of  the  old  town. 
'**  Good  night,"  said  I,  "  Thomas^  or  rather,  good  morning.  Grod  bless 
you  through  life,  and  make  you  an  honour  to  the  land  of  your  birth. 
You  are,  I  perceive,  Thomas,  a  Whig-— endeavour,  notwithstanding,  to 
•be  an  honest  man.  Be,  if  possible  a  gentleman.  I  -know  that  it  is  a 
hard  task  I  am  imposing;  but  do.  Thomas,  Whig  as  you  are,  try  to  be  a 
gentleman  througnout  We."  To  do  you  justice,  you  have  kept  to  my 
advice,  and  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  gentleman  in  ali  members  absolute, 
*^  in  entrails,  heart,  and  head,  liver  ajid  reins.^'  On  you  Whiggery  has 
«ot  wrought  all  its  usual  effect  There  are  some  constitutions  which  re- 
sist the  most  mortal  poisons;  and  as  I  know  that  there  have  been  bibbers 
of  laudanum,  and  swallowers  of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  I  can  admit  that 
in  some  rare  instances  1  have  heard  of  Whigs  bdng  gentlemen,  and  am 
happy  to  say,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  that  you  are  one  of  that  infini- 
tisimally  smaJl  body.  If  I  did  not  think  you  were,  I  should  not  waste 
ibis  pretty  sheet  of  foolscap  upon  you. 

Such  a  tribute,  however,  I  cannot  pay  to  your  employers.  Some  of 
them  are  merely  asses;  but  others  have  not  even  that  excute.  Let  me 
suak  you,  Mr.  Thomes  Campbell^  why  you  permit  Mr.  William  Hazlitt^ 
the  modem  Pvgnialion,  to  m\  your  pages  with  gross,  scurrilous,  and  low- 
lived abuse  of  people,  whom  such  a  man  should  not  be  permitted  to  name. 
Jeffrey,  we  all  know^  he  called  *^  the  Prince  of  Critics,  and  the  King  of 
Men;"  ^nd  Aeamemnon  the  Second  was  so  tickled  by  the  compliment, 
80  bamboozled  by  the  blarney^  that,  without  further  inquiry,  he  let  him 
loose  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  which,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
Utterly  demolished  in  nay  last  letter  to  North.*  But  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  been  daubed  over  by  the  dirty  butter  of  his  applause,  so 
that  you  cannot  make  even  that  miserable  apology.  Were  I  speaking 
merely  as  a  Magaziaer,  as  a  friend  to  my  dear  friend  Christopher,  I 
should  rejoice  in  your  infatuation,  in  the  hi  jury  inflicted  on  a  rival  estab- 
lishment; but  hoih  Kit  and  I  are  above  that  feeling.  Tou  may  be  sure 
it  would  please  us  .more  to  hear  of  what  would  redound  to  your  honour 
and  advantage,  than  what  could  lower  you,  or  any  thing  with  which  yoa 

•  [Christopher  North,  the  nominal  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  O.  O  ] 
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iMtre  thought  proper  to  connect  jourself,  iu  the  estimation  of  the  pubhc, 
iTb&t  Hazlitt's  bein^  even  suipeeted  of  writing  in  your  pay  must  do  tius^- 
is  too  clear,  too  axiomatic,  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  But 
that  you  should  hire  him  to  vent  personal  abuse  on  men  of  genius,  is 
going  too  far;  and,  as  a  friend,  I  must  shortly  expostulate  wiu  you  on 
the  subject. 

You  hare,  no  doubt,  heard  people  sometimes  complain  of  what  it 
pleases  them  to  call  the  scurrilities  of  Kit's  Magazine.  You  have  seen 
Jeffrey,  afraid  to  say  it,  keep  hinting  at  the  accusation.  You  have 
read  the  lamentations  of  this  very  Hazlitt  about  it;  and  if  you  take  op 
the  Liberal,  which  of  course  you  do  professionally,  you  will  hear  the 
vermin  yelping  to  the  same  tune.  Now,  all  the  fraternity  know  that 
they  are  lying.  We  might  be  as  scurrilous  as  a  Billingsgate  basket- 
tn>man,  or  as  '^  legal  Brougham,  the  moral  cbironey-sweepir,"  (as  Byron 
calls  him,)  had  we  been  Whigs,  without  exciting  reprehension,  or,  had 
we  been  s/upid  Tories,  without  being  clamoured  against.  But  Tories 
we  are,  and,  still  worse,  clever  Tojies;  and,  worst  of  all,  Tories  em- 
ployed in  demolishing  Whiggery.  Hinc  illoi  lacrynuz — hence  the 
squeaking  of  the  base  creatures  crouching  under  us.  Any  lie  that  could 
tend  to  annoy  us,  was  a  fair  weapon;  and  the  best  they  could  think  of, 
was  this  charge  of  personal  scurrility.  We  beg  leave  to  deny  it;  but 
suppose  it  for  a  moment  true,  will  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  have  the  goodness 
to  Bad  any  thing  in  our  pages  which  can,  in  personality,  compare  with 
this  character  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  which  you  have  printed,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
which  you  have  paid  for.  The  vermin  who  wrote  it,  has,  it  appears, 
suffered  some  slight  from  that  great  man,  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
that 

**  His  (Fuseli's)  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard,  and  distorted  like — His  fea- 
tures ;  bis  theories,  stalking  and  straddle>legged  like — ais  gait  ;  his 
prcjectSt  aspiring  and  gigantic  like — b  is  gestures;  his  *  per  formance. 
uncouth  and  dwarfish  like — his  pekson.    His  pictures  are  also  Ukehbn- 

self^  WITH  KIK  BALLS  OF  STOXE  STUCK  IN  RIMS  Of  TIN,  AND    MUS- 
CLES TWISTED  TOGETHER  LIKE  ROPES  OR  WIRES.'*— AffW  Monthly 

Magazine,  No.  XXXIII.  p.  214. 

Yes,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  is  the  language  you  have  used  towards  Mr. 
Fuseli.  I  say  you  have  used,  for  the  fellow  who  wrote  it  is  below  even 
co^^tempt  Fuseli  would  be  degraded  if  he  horse-whipped  him;  he 
might  order  his  footman  to  kick  him,  perhaps,  but  he  would  in  that  case 
owe  an  apology  to  the  flunky  for  employing  him  in  such  dirty  work.  I 
say  it  is  to  you  he  is  to  look  for  redress  for  tliis  brutal  attack,  which  is 
about  the  vilest  thing  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  even  among  the  vile 
nesses  of  Whiggery.  What,  sir!  do  you  think,  that  because  Mr.  Fu- 
seli is  a  great  painter,  you  are  to  take  indecent  liberties  with  his  person? 
Do  yon  Siink  yourself  entitled  to  abuse  the  outward  configuration  given 
him  by  his  Creator,  which  neither  you  nor  he  could  alter?  Do  you  think 
itjust  and  gentlemanlike  criticism  on  his  works  to  fline  ribald  jests  on 
his/enftires,  his  got(,  his  gestures,  his  person,  his  cye-baJlSy  and  his  mus- 
cles? If  yon  do,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  are  sadly  altered  for  the  worse. 
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Miseiy,  thej  saj,  brings  a  man  in  contact  with  strange  bed*feUows;  sO^ 
it  woiUd  If  pear,  does  editing.  Had  anj  man,  three  jears  ago,  told  me^ 
that  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  '^  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  of 
*<  Gertrude,"  of"  O'Connor's  Child,"  of  the  "  Mariners  of  England," 
would  be  guilty  of  such  filth,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  answer  would  be  to 
pull  him  by  the  nose.  What  the  motive  of  the  fellow,  whose  pen  traced 
the  words,  was,  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell — ^perhaps  Fuseli  discharged 
him  from  the  situation  of*  colour-grinder,  a  post  to  which  he  might  as- 
pire through  vanity;  but,  that  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  should,  in  cold  blood, 
have  sent  such  a  piece  of  offal  to  the  press,  does  both  astonish  and 
grieve  me.  I  hope  we  shall' have  an  ample  apology  to  I>*useli  in  your 
next  number;  if  we  have  not,  I  shall  only  conclude,  that  he  despises  the 
quarter  from  which  the  attack  has  come — and  just  think  of  thht!  Fus^i 
the  painter,  despising  Campbell  the  poet! 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember  what  an  outcry  was  raised  here,  in  Ed- 
inburgh, I  mean,  against  Hogg's  incomparable  jeurd^esprit,  the  Chaldee 
MS.  Even  yet  the  things  about  the  Scotsman  keep  carping  at  it. 
There  was  some  cant  mix^  up  with  the  ciy,  such  as  ^^  insult  ofiered  to 
scriptural  language,"  ^'  parody  on  Ezekiel,"  &c.;  but  that,  you  know, 
was  not  the  rsal  ground  of  offence.  It  was  complained  that  it  was  per- 
sona], and  reflected  on  bodily  defect  or  misfortune.  A  lone  time  after 
it  was  published,  this  complaint  was  renewed  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
envious  bate,  by  an  infatuated  editor  of  a  Magajsine,  in  that  brutal  se- 
ries of  attacks  on  us  which  produced  such  lamentable  results. 

Now,  if  a  verse  or  two  of  this  Manuscript  did  transgress  in  this  sort, 
much  may  be  said  in  its  excuse,  for  the  people  who  gathered  about  Con- 
stable's periodical,  were  so  utterly  obscure,  poor  gazetteers,  and  other  . 
such  third-rate  Grub-street  folk,  that  there  was  no-  way  of  describing 
them  without  alluding  to  their  appearance.  They  had  done  nothing  by 
which  they  could  be  known — they  were  merely  good-for-nothing  b^ks, 
who  had  banded  themselves  together  to  put  down,  in  obedience  to  their 
employers'  tradesmen-like  views,  a  rival  magazine.  How  then  could 
Hogg  avoid  describing  their  persons,  if  he  thought  fit  to  mention  them 
at  ail  ?  The  Chaldee  was,  moreover,  meant  for  any  thing  rather  than  for 
malignity,  and,  as  the  Shepherd  says  in  his  Life,  all  that  was  looked  for 
was  ''  a  retort  courteous"  or  uncourteous,  of  the  same  kipd.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  local  joke;  and  if  it  be  read  or  relished  beyond  Newin^on 
or  Stockbridge,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  internal  humour  and  merit, 
just  as  we  now  read,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  original  fun — Dean 
Swift's  papers  on  Partridge,  Curl,  Norris,  and  fifty  others,  of  whom  we 
know  little,  and  care  less.  But  take  the  very  worst  verses  of  it,  and 
compare  them  with  this  attack  on  the  person  of  a  man  of  fervid  and  ori- 
ginal genius,  a  foreigner  too,  who  has  domiciled  among  us,  and  you  will 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  if  yoq  ever  condescended  to  join  in  the  cfamour 
of  your  Whig  associates  against  the  scurriliiies  of  this  'Magazine. 

tVe  were  also  most  roundly  rated  because  Z.  or  Ochlenscblaeger,  or 
some  other  of  our  friends,  cracked  a  joke  on  this  scribe  of  yours,  Haz- 
litt,  for  being  "  pimpled."    None  of  us  knows  any  thing  of  his  person- 
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aJ  appearance — ^how  could  we  ? — But  what  designatioo  could  be  more 
apt  to  mark  the  scurrji  vemicoAe,  uneven,  foully'-beated,  disordered, 
and  repulsive  style  of  the  man?  He  interpreted  us  aupied  duUtlre^  and 
took  much  pains  to  convict  ns  of  slander.  For  anj  thing  I  know  to. the 
contrary,  he  got  a  horse-collar,  and  took  his  stand  at  Smithfield,  to  gria 
through  it,  and  exclaim  to  the  drovers,  ^'  O  ye  jttdgea  of  sound^flesh! 
bear  witness  that  I  am  unpimpled,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  acur* 
rilous  publication."  He  certainly  did  things  almost  as  absurd.  But 
suppose  it  was  meant  in  its  most  offensive  signification,  will  you  accuse 
us  of  personality,  and  then  permit  your  own  pages  to  be  the  vdiides  of 
abuse  against  a  man  so  infinitely  the  superior  of  Uie  vermin  we  worried — 
to  call  him  distorted  in  feature,  straddle-legged  in  ffait,  gigantic  in  ges- 
ture, dwarfish  in  person,  hideous  in  eyeballs,  aoA  fumisEed  with  rope- 
twisted  muscles?  For  shame,  Thomas,  for  shame!  If  you  do,  whether 
jou  have  won  gold  by  your  connexion  with  Henry  Colbum  or  not^  it  wiU 
be  evident  you  have  improved  in  brass. 

I  am,  Dear  Tom^ 
Tours,  however,  ibr  auld  langsyne, 

Timothy  Tickieb. 
Sauihside^  Sept.  9.  1823. 

THE  FLOWER-SPIRIT. 

A  FAERT  TALE. 

Tve  heard  it  said  that  flowers  have  music  in  tbem«  ■ 
With  which  they  lull  the  tmant  bee  to  sleep, 
And  so  preserve  thcjr  sweets.  jfnon. 

The  Day  bad  closed  his  languid  eyes, 

And  Evening  sent  her  lucid  star 
To  herald  through  the  silent  skies 

The  coming  of  her  roseate  car. 
The  winds  were  resting  in  their  caves. 

The  birds  reposed  on  every  tree; 
And  sea-fowl  on  the  glassy  waves 

Were  slumbering  in  security: 
And  golden  hues  overspread  the  rills, 

And  tinged  the  valley's  robe  of  green; 
While,  far  above  the  giant  hills, 

The  moon  sat  gazing  o'er  the  scene. 
And  Night,  that  ever-changeful  maid, 

Seem'd  lingering  in  her  own  dark  bower, 
With  all  her  storms,  as  if  afraid 

To  mar  the  beauty  of  that  hour; —  , 

When  Flotestine  roam'd  sadly  on. 

And  thought  of  one,  with  speechless  pain, 
Who  to  the  distant  wj^rs  had  gone, 

And  never  might  return  again. 


She  thought  of  him,  and,  in  a  vale. 

Where  Nature  in  her  beauty  smiled, 
The  maid  reclined — serene,  but  pale 

As  Sorrow's  gentlest,  saddest  child. 
She  tum'd  her  ejes,  with  mourning  dim. 

Towards  the  moon  that  shone  abore, 
As  if  her  lighrcould^tell  of  him 

Fw  whom  she  felt  both  grief  and  lore. 
Then  bending  to  the  earth  her  gaze, 

And  weeping  o'er  her  hapless  lot, 
She  saw^  illumed  by  Evening's  rays, 

A  simple,  sweet  "  Forget-me-not." 
At  other  times — in  other  mood — 

The  little  flower  perhaps  were  slighted, 
But  i^  the  dreary  solitude 

Of  parted  love,  and  pleasures  blighted. 
Her  mind  on  that  alone  could  muse — 

Her  eye  on  that  alone  could  rest. — 
Was  it  that  pearl'd  and  shiniog  dews 

Lay  glittering  on  its  azure  breast? 
Was  it  that  other  flowers,  adorn'd 

With  hues  the  brightest  heaven  could  print, 
Rose  proudly  round,  as  if  they  scomM 

Its  faint  and  unobtrusive  tint? 
Or  was't  the  name  that  so  enthrall'd. 

And  bound  her,  as  with  magic  spell; 
And,  without  roice  or  language,  calPd 

The  hermit,  Thought,  from  Memory's  cell? 

"  Poor  flower?  (she  said)  that  liv'st  apart, 

And  shrink'st  before  the  noon-day  sun. 
No  tongue  could  whisper  to  my  heart 

More  feelingly  than  thou  hast  done. 
For  though,  to  share  thy  humble  state. 

No  flower,  akin  to  thee,  appears. 
Thou  droop'st  not  o'er  thy  lonely  fate. 

But  smilest  through  twilight's  crystal  tears. 
Oh!  thou,  in  hours  of  grief  and  care. 

My  voiceless  monitor  shalt  be. 
And  I  will  shun  the  fiend,  Despair, 

And  resignation  learn — from  thee." 

She  sigh'd  no  more — ^and  ceased  to  weep — 

And  bow'd  her  head  in  meekness  lowly: 
The  floweret  seem'd  to  wake  from  sleep, 

And  ope  its  little  blue  eyes  slowly.   . 
The  leaves  expanded,  and  a  sound 

Came  breathing  from  tliem,  like  a  sigh 
That  mingles  witli  the  air  around. 

And  as  if  rainglns  seems  to  die. 
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And  these  the  accents  that  were  heard 
To  issue  from  that  azure  cave^ 

In  tones  as  sweet  as  erer  bird  • 

Gave  to  the  WDods  or  listening  wave. 


^  Thou  hast  come  to  me — thou  hast  come  to  me, 
In  thj  gloom  of  heart  and  thj  misery; 
And  never  yet,  or  in  spring-time's  bloom, 
Or  summer-months  laden  withrrich  perfume, 
Or  Autumn's  sun-shine,  or  Winter's  rain. 
Did  the  wretched-one  hasten  to  me  in  vain. 

^^  I  am  the  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 

Within  the  "  Forget-me-not's"  fairy  cell: 

But  when  brother  spirits  to  me  resort, 

In  the  roomy  tulip  I  hold  my  court: 

And  when  bells  of  the  lily  ring  loud  in  the  air, 

The  sylphs  from  each  floweret  are  revelling  there. 

''  Thou  hast  come  to  me — ^thou  hast  come  to  me — 
In  thy  gloom  of  heart  and  thy  misery: 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  the  dews  I  meet. 
In  my  world  of  flowers,  are  choice  and  sweet 
As  bee  ever  rifled,  or  summer-winds  stole 
From-tbe  violet's  cup  or  the  rose's  bowl 

"  Linger  here  'till  the  eve  has  faded. 

And  the  slgr's  daric  hair  with  stars  is  braided: 

Linger  here  'till  the  night  is  o'er  thee. 

And  the  bills  and  the  valleys  lie  dark  before  thee; 

And  when  three  bright  stars  shall  fall  from  above, 

Turn  to  the  west  and  thoul't  see  thy  love. 

*'  Thou  wilt  hear  a  voice  through  the  stillness  creeping, 
Thou  wilt  mark  an  eye  through  the  green  leaves  peeping; 
By  a  gentle  step  sbaJl  the  earth  be  press'd, 
And  thy  head  shall  lie  on  thy  Reginald's  breast: 
Then  tiiou'U  think  of  the  spirit  Sat  loves  to  dwell 
Within  the  «  Forget-me-not's"  fairy  cell- 

u  Maiden,  farewell!— Maiden,  farewell! 
Think  of  fhe  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 
Within  the  <<  Foi^t-me-not's"  fairy  cell.** 


The  voice's  gentle  murmur  pass'd, 

The  floweret's  leaves  in  silence  closed, 
And  Night  and  all  her  stars  at  last 
In  the  blue  fields  of  heaven  reposed. 
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The  maiden  watcbM  till  noidntght  came^ 

Still  gazing  on  the  spangled  sky, 
And  saw  three  brilliant  stars  of  flame 

Shoot  from  their  radiant  spheres  on  high. 

She  heard  a  voice  through  the  stillness  creeping, 

She  markM  an  eje  through  tlie  green  leaves  peeping, 

The  earth  hy  a  gentle  step  was  pressed, 

lier  head  reclined  on  her  Reginald's  breast: 

And  she  thought  of  the  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 

Within  the  **  Forge t-me-not's"  fairy  cell.  V.  D. 


JANE  OGILVIE— An  hiisH  Tale. 


"**  She  was  not  made, 


Through  years  or  moons,  the  inner  weight  to  bear 
Wbich'colder  hearts  endure,  till  they  are  laid 

By  a^e  in  earth  i  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Bncf,  but  delightful ;— such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny."—* 

Towards  the  close  of  a  fine  day,  in  the  Spring  of  1797,  a  stranger^ 
mounted  upon  a  stout  hack,  or  road-horse,  entered  a  well-sized  village  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  middle-aged,  and  a  middle-sized  man, 
dressed  not  better  than,  but  somewhat  differently  from,  a  respectable  far- 
mer.  His  low-crowncd  and  broad-brimmed  bat  denoted  an  appearance 
somewhat  clerical,  which  was  not,  however,  well-supported  by  the  foiv 
midable  display  of  two  large  horse-pistols  stuck  in  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
holsters,  which  rose  nearly  two  feet  above  his  saddle-bow.  His  great 
coat,  too,  was  not  of  frieze,  or  drab,  but  dark  bro^vn  cloth,  and  as  he  wore 
it  unbuttoned,  a  blue  spencer — a  favourite  garment  of  itinerant  preachers, 
— ^was  visible,  covering  the  upper  part  of  his  black  coat.  His  '^  Church 
militant"  appearance  was  not  at  that  time  extraordinary.  The  extreme 
zeal  of  the  Methodist^— or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called  in  Ireland,  the 
*^  swaddling"  Preachers,  frequently  induced  Uiem  to  travel  for  miles  in  a 
country,  remote  from  friends  even  in  faith;  not  content  with  which,  they 
would  sometimes  erect  a  cask,  or  table,  and  harangue  an  audience  not 
cont^ning  a  single  Protestant.  Thus  they  were  often  placed  in  situations 
of  great  personal  jeopardy,  and  the  sturdier  portion  were  accustomed  to 
cany  fire-arms,  of  whose  actual  use,  however,  whether  properly  or  im- 
properly, I  do  not  recollect  an  instance.  He  rode  on,  scrutinized  with 
no  friendly  eyes  by  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Inn;  or,  to  speak  more  tmly^ 
the  sheebeenrhousey  where  his  appearance  caused  no  slight  disturbance. 
The  Piifi^eenrcask  was  removed  to  the  potato-garden,ready  to  be  buried 
if  necessary,  while  the  bottle  of  "  ParUamefd"  with  its  accompaniments, 
was  osteptatiously  exhibited  on  the  dresser.  His  first  address,  however, 
*^  Peace  be  unto  this  dwelling!  can  I  have  some  refreshment  for  myself 
and  horse?"  set  M  rest  all  fears  of  the  Exciseman.   A  ragged  boy  took 
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down  a  siere,  vrbicb  huog  from  one  of  the  wooden  pius  of  the  rafters^ 
and  half  fillbg  it  with  oats  from  a  sack  which  stood  in  one  of  the  corners, 
opened  the  back-door^  alwajs  placed  for  this  purpose  exactly  opposite 
the  front  one^  and  busiJj  commenced  the  operation  of  separating  the  chafif 
from  the  com.  When  he  had  sufficiently  effected  this,  he  threw  it  into  an 
old  tub,  which  was  stationary  at  the  door,  took  off  the  horse's  bridle,  and 
returned  to  his  seat  in  the  chimney-comer.  In  the  mean-time  oat-cakes, 
milk,  butter,  and  e^s,  flanked  by  the  whiskej-bottle,  were  set  before 
the  stranger,  by  a  well-looking  girl,  whose  clean  and  neat  appearance, 
and  courteous  manners,  ill-accorded  with  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
met,  or  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  Beside  the  boy  before 
mentioned,  there  were  also  two  men  lounging  on  some  corn-sacks;  and 
an  old  decrepit  woman  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  fire.  ''  This,  I  believe, 
my  friends"  said  the  stranger,  endeaTouring  to  remove  the  restraint 
which  evidently  existed; ''  is  likely  to  be  a  favourable  season  to  the  hus- 
bandman. The  fmits  of  the  earth,  which  tlie  lord  sends  to  his  people  t3 
satisfy  their  worldly  wants,  have  been  giren  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  are 
likely  to  ripen  to  a  plentiful  maturity."—^"  Yes,  for  those  that  have  them 
we  have  none, — ^neither  fmits  nor  land,"  said  one  of  the  men.  '^  You 
forget,  Lawrence,  the  half-rood  of  Can^crcy*  sndtJae  watees  we  set  in  it 
last  month.  They'll  be  a  iine  crop  yet;"  said  the  other.  This  was  ac<* 
companied  by  a  satirical  smile,  and  was  answered  by  an  Irish  oath,  cob-* 
signing  Conacres,  and  their  proprietors,  to  that  place  which,  on  poetical 
authority,  we  are  unwilling  to  mention  to  *^  ears  polite."  The  stranger 
found  be  bad  stumbled  on  a  subject  not  likely  to  promote  much  harmony 
of  opinion,  and  changed  it  by  asking  the  nearest  way  to  the  village  of 
L— — .  Both  men  started  u]^  at  once;  and  the  eldest,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  accosted  him.  ^^May  I  make  bold  to  ask  the  nature  of  your 
calling,  and  your  business?^* — **  Yesy  Friend,  willingly,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  work  out  their  task  in  life  not  entirely  in  earthly 
vanity.  Who  would  raise  up  a  burning  light  amid  the  spiritual  darkness 
of  man,  and,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  the 
wicked,  strive  to  brmg  to  man  salvation,  and  to  God  glory.  I  am  an 
bumble  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord." — ^^  We  want  no  preachers 
at  L then,  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  keep  out  of  the  moun- 
tains at  present." — ^'  Although,  in  prosecution  of  the  duty  to  which  my 
Master  hath  enjoined  me,  I  know  not  worldly  fear,  yet  is  my  zeal  tem« 
pered  with  discretion.  My  mission,  at  present,  is  not  a  spiritual  one.  I 
have  private  business  with  one  residing  in  the  village;  and  if ,  as  I  may 
collect  from  your  speech,  you  reside  there,  do  me  the  friendly  office  of 
putting  me  into  the  shortest  and  safest  road." — ^*^  I  am  going  to  L— — 
myself  to-night,  but  I  go  across  the  bog  and  mountain.    TLe  road  is  ten 

*  Nest  to  Tithes*  Conacres  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  litigation  in 
Ireland.  By  this  word  is  meant  a  portion  of  ground  '*  in  htarV*  let  oat  lor 
the  purpose  of  planting  potatoes.  Twenty  or  thirty  persons^  perhaps,  di- 
vide an  acre  between  .them,  for  which  they  pay  an  enormous  price ;  and 
betoe  they  are  allowed  to  dig  the  crop,  they  are  obliged  to  give  promisso* 
ry  noie^  which  arc  rarely,  indeed,  paid  witnout  a  **firocf99r 
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miles  round,  and  at  last  you  must  turir  off  it,  and  travel  two  miles  of  a» 
bad  ground  as  anj  in  the  parish,  before  you  get  to  the  Tillage.  If  you'll 
come  our  way  it  is  not  half  the  distance** — ^^  Is  the  path  safe  for  my 
horse?**— "It  is,  witii  any  body  who  knows  it."— "  Then  I  will  take 
advantage  of  thy  company  and  protection.'* — ^*  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the 
giri  who  had  attended  him,  advancing,  "  you  would  rather  rest  to-night, 
and  seek  the  mountain  with  the  morning's  light  We  have  no  accom- 
modation here,  but  I  can  get  you  a  coxmortable  bed  at  a  neighbour's. 
The  night  will  be  dark,  the  wav  is  bad,  and  tiiese  are  far  from  quiet 
times  on  the  mountains." — ^"  I  thank  thee.  The  words  of  kindness  sound 
still  better  from  the  lips  of  an  innocent  maiden,  bat  I  must  on  to  my  jour- 
ney's end  to-night. — Had  we  not  better  depait?"  said  he,  addressing  the 
men;  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  we  are  ready,  sir." 

The  stranger  then  proceeded  to  mount  his  hoi^se,  and  with  one  of  the 
men  on  each  side,  passed  on  through  the  village.  When  they  had  left  it 
about  half  a  mile  behind,  they  turned  into  a  species  of  path,  extending 
through  a  lai^  bog,  which,  by  the  faint  light  that  remained,  appeared  to 
be  several  miles  in  length.  The  track  wluch  they  were  on,  was  marked 
by  a  succession  of  large  stones  and  flags,  placed  like  stepping-stones,  with 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  furze  bushes  and  loose  gravel.  On  such  a 
road  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  but  slowly;  and  when  both  men  sud- 
denly  seised  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  he  thought  it  was  to  assist  him 
through  some  more  dangerous  part.  He  was,  however,  very  quickly  un- 
deceived.'   "  We  go  no  fiirther,"  said  the  eldest, "  before  we  know  what 

brings  you  to  L to  n^t.     What  is  your  business,  and  with  whom  ? 

We  want  no  spies  there;  and  if  you  are  one,  you  bad  better  have  blown 
your  brains  out,  and  died  quietly,  than  come  to  intermeddle  with  us.*' — 
<^  I  come  not  as  a  spy,  hot  a  friend.  *  Thefaiih  of  the  Xhroaa  must  prosper. 
TTke  hilla  AaU  be  higher  Uian  the  valleys,  tohen  the  EagU  finds  his  nesi 
9gainV  "^  In  a  moment  bands  were  grappled,  the  signs  and  marks  of  bro* 
therhood  were  interchanged,  and  the  Preacher  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
staunch  and  sturdy  rebel.  It  had  now  become  completely  dark.  A  few  faint 
stars  alone  were  visible,  yet  they  trod  their  dangerous  path  with  as  much 
confidence  and  celerity  as  in  the  broad  day-light.  The  Stranger,  or,  as 
be  now  avowed  himself,  Manus  Boyle,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of 
high  rank,  and  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  travelling  agents  of 
sedition,  asked  many  questions  respecting  the  zeal  and  forwardness  in 
preparation  of  the  insurgents  of  the  surrounding  mountains;  the  answers 
to  which  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  please  him.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined, and  intelligent,  but  also  a  prudent  man.  He  had  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  cause.  He  had  "  set  his  life  upon  a  cast,"  and,  like  Glou- 
cester, was  willing  to  "  stand  the  hasard  of  the  die!"  but  ne  was  also 
willing  to  use  eveiy  means  to  ensure  success.  Here,  as  into  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  travelled,  he  was  mortified  to  find 

*  This  prophecy  was  peculiar  to  ihr  nortb»  and  arose  from  the  singular 
separation  of  the  country  between  the  Preirf>yterian8,  or  ScoU' settlers,  and 
the  Catholics*  or  native  Irish.  The  f4>rme.r  possessing  the  vallt7S»  and  the 
latter  the  moentaiiis,  almoslexclusivelv. 
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thai  courage,  and  batred  of  the  Lojralutoy  were  the  tnitors'  oolj  revolu- 
tioiuuy  quSiificatioDS)  and,  even  then,  he  plaiolj  perceived  that  while  na- 
tional separation,  and  an  independent  goyemment,  were  the  objects  of 
the  few  leading  men  who  had  planned  the  insurrection,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  had  riews  onlf  extending  to  relief  from  the  pressure  of  rent 
and  tithes,  or  to  an  unrestrained  privilege  to  murder,  rob,  and  plunder. 
^'  Is  joung  Fitzgerald  at  home?**  said  he  after  a  pause.  ^'  I  think  he's 
at  the  Hail."—"  With  Colonel  Ogilvie?*'— "  No,  with  the  Coloners 
daughter;  I  met  them  riding  together  to-daj.  He  spends  most  of  l^is 
time  there  now;  and  some  among  us  think  he  m%ht  spend  it  better. 
There's  no  trusting  mixed  blood  after  all!^'  There's  no  trusting  a  man 
when  he  has  got  a  girl  in  his  head,  thought  Bojle,  as  he  rode  on  in  si- 
lence. Thej  had  now  passed  the  bog,  and  entered  a  narrow  lane,  climb- 
ing in  various  directions  along  the  base  and  sides  of  an  extended  chain  of 
hijfs.  This  led  the  travellers  through  many  straggling  villages,  whose 
silence  gave  them  the  appearance  of  almost  complete  desertion.  As  they 
approached  the  one  they  sought,  which  was  situated  on  the  highest  of 
the  range,  they  entered  a  broad  level  valley,  where,  by  the  light  of  seve- 
ral large  fires  of  turf  and  wood,  they  perceived  the  collected  inhabitants 
of  tiie  country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  round.  The  men  arranged  in  de- 
tached narties,  learning  military  movements  from  the  few  among  them 
who  had  spent  part  of  their  lives  in  the  army;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  groups  around  the  fires,  singing  the  rebellious  ballads,  or  reading 
and  r^atii^  the  prophecies,  which  were  at  that  time  Urgely  distributed 
through  the  country,  by  persons  who  were  hired  to  aaiume  the  appear- 
ance of  pedlars.  As  thev  passed  on,  a  young  man  mounted  on  a  spirit 
ed  hunter  galloped  towards  ttiem,  "  That's  young  Fitzgerald  himself!" 
said  the  man  who  had  been  spokesman  during  their  journey.  "  Well 
met,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  as  they  af^roach^.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  Is  it  jou,  Manus?  you  are  welcome  to  the  mountains: — but  I 
can  perceive  you  have  got  news  for  me." — ^^  Yes,  but  not  to  be  told 
here." — "  We'll  go  to  the  Lodge  immediately; — wait  for  an  instant,  I 
have  but  to  finish  a  bargain  for  some  pikes,  and  will  be  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment." He  galk^ped  off  as  he  spoke,  and  as  Manus  thought  of  his  ar- 
dent and  generous  spirit,  a  degree  of  compunction  arose  for  the  share 
which  he  had  in  initiating  him  into  the  desperate  desij?ns  of  desperate 
men;  but  as  the  idea  became  oppressive  be  threw  it  q£  "  The  blame 
is  not  mine,"  said  he,  "  I  did  but  as  I  was  ordered  by  greater  and  wiser 
men." 

Toung  Fitzgerald  soon  returned,  and  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  they  entered  an  avenue  which  led  directly  to  the  Lodge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  As  they  passed  along,  the  moon  arose;  but  with  no 
placid  beam,  her  pallid  hue  and  undefined  edge  mingling  with  the  iris- 
coloured  circle  which  surrounded  her,  were  seen  by  the  Mountain-Shep- 
herd with  fear.  Dark,  and  abruptly  edged  clouds  floated  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  wind,  as  if  arisii^  among  the  thistles  and  heath  of  the 
mountain,  at  intervals  rushed  down  it's  side,  and  spent  its  force  across 
the  valley.     Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  the  Lodge,  and  as  soon  as 
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tbe  servant,  who  came  witb  refreshments,  bad  departed,  Fitzgerald  bolted 
the  door.  '^  I  can  wait  no  longer,  Manus;  what  is  the  news?" — "  Tou 
must  go  to  France.  There  are  four  credentials,  and  here  is  a  letter  from 
the  Greneral." — ^'^  What  should  1  do  in  France?  I  have  neither  taste  nor 
talent  for  intrigue,  and  he  knows  it.  I  will  not  go !"  said  he,  as  he  broke 
tbe  seal  of  the  letter,  but  his  determination  was  broken  ere  he  had  finished 
its  perusal.  The  delicate  fiatterj  of  his  great  and  talented  relation;  the 
importance  of  the  mission  with  which  he  found  himself  entrusted;  and, 
above  all,  a  half-formed  idea  that  it*  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  ask 
Jane  Ogilvie  to  share  his  journej,  influenced  an  immediate  .change  in  his 
resolution.  His  companion  then  related  all  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected,  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent;  and  in  arguing  the 
propriet)^  of  some  plans,  and  the  possibility  of  others,  the  night  passed 
rapidly  away.  In  the  mean  time  tbe  storm  had  risen  in  all  its  fury. 
The  long,  loud  howling  of  the  winds  pent  in  the  narrow  valleys,  minted 
with  the  thunder,  reverberating  from  hill  to  bill,  at  intervals  deepened 
^e  roar  of  the  blast;  while  the  lightning,  now  shooting  in  long  arrowy 
gushes,  and  again  blazing  in  sheeted  flame  athwart  the  firmament, 
scarcely  surpassed  tbe  brilliancy  of  tbe  glimpses  of  moonlight,  momen- 
tarily escaping  from  the  riven  masses  of  black  clouds  which  deepened  all 
around.  As  Fitzgerald  was  employed  watching  the  efiects  of  the  storm, 
he  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  Hallndoor.  It  was  in  a  mo- 
ment repeated.  His  domestics  had  retired  to  rest,  and  followed  by 
Manus  he  proceeded  to  open  it  himself.  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  two  men 
rushed  in,  whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  domestics  of  his  neighbour) 
Colonel  Ogilvie.  ^'What's  the  matter,  James?"  said  he  hurriedly. 
^'  My  master's  killed,  and  the  house  robbed,  and  I  suppose  burned,  by 
this  time,  sir.  The  Rebels  have  come  down  upon  us  at  last." — ^^  And 
Miss  Ogilvie! — ^wfaere  is  Miss  Ogilvie?"  The  men  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  asbunedof  having  deserted  hier.  ^^  Kuffians!"  exclaimed  Fitzgerald, 

almost  maddened  by  passion,  <'  tell  me  what  has  become  of  her  or ?" 

— ^^  Indeed  we  know  not,  sir.  When  we  saw  our  master  fall,  we  thought 
all  was  over,  and  ran  hither  immediately." — ^^  Manus  will  you  accompany 
us?"  said  Fitzgerald,  as  he  hastened  towards  the  stable.  ^*  Certainly, 
go  in  for  pistols,  while  I  saddle  the  horses."  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  which  lay  still  lower  down  the  valley, 
towards  the  neighbouring  post-town.  The  carriage  way  was  three  miles 
round;  but  a  narrow  path  ran  through  Fitzgerald's  ground  into  the 
Colonel's,  and  was  not  more  than  half  the  distance:  a  shallow  mountain 
stream  only  dividing  the  two  estates.  This,  which  in  general  was  hard- 
ly deep  enough  to  wet  the  horses'  knees,  now  presented  a  very  different 
afipearance;  and  the  banks,  on  each  side,  for  some  distance,  were  evi- 
dently overflowed;  while  the  impetuous  waters  still  came  down  with  the 
violence  of  a  torrent.  "Is  there  no  bridge?"  said  Manus,  as  they  ap- 
proached. "  None,  until  you  come  to  the  road-bridge,  ride  along  the 
bank  and  you  will  find  it." — ^"  Come  on  then!"  But  as  he  turned  his 
horse,  he  beard  a  plunge  into  the  water;  and  on  looking  round,  in  a  few 
minutes  perceived  Fitzgerald  emerging  through  spray  and  foam  on  the 
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opposite  side,  lie  shook  himself,  waved  his  hand,  and  galloped  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  Hall.  In  a  few  minutes  he  approacl^d  it  sufficient- 
ly close  to  be  certain  that  it  had  not  been  set  on  fire.  At  the  fann- 
yard  he  dismounted,  and  sought  the  front  entrance;  where  he  too  soon 
perceived  the  devastation  which  had  been  conunitted.  Tables,  couches, 
and  pier-glasses,  were  mingled  with  young  evergreens,  which  had  been 
cut  and  used  as  the  readiest  implements  of  destruction.  The  court-yard- 
gate  had  been  torn  down,  and  in  the  court  itself,  every  article  of  us£  or 
ornament  which  the  house  contained  was  indiscriminately  scattered.  He 
rushed  hastily  to  the  door,  but  there  was  no  one  left  to  resist  him.  In  the 
Hall  he  called  aloud,  but  echo  alone  returned  an  answer.  He  searched 
every  room  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  wavering  gleams  of  lightning  and 
moonlight  would  permit  him,  but  it  appeared  .deserted.  He  returned 
to  the  Ball,  and  was  about  again  to  renew  his  search,  when  he  heard  a 
gentle  breathing  near  him,  and  as  a  more  vivid  flash  illuminated  the 
court-yard,  he  saw  Jane  Ogilvie  seated  on  one  side  of  the  lowest  step 
leading  to  the  door.  She  held  her  dead  father  in  her  arms;  his  head 
lay  upon  her  breast;  and  the  blood  from  his  wounds  had  streamed  over 
her  to  the  ground.  Of  this,  as  of  every  thing  else,  she  appeared  uncon- 
scious.    Her  whole  attention  and  strength  seemed  (Erected  to  support  her 

-  Parent;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dreadAiI  sight.  Life  gone  from  one,  and  rea- 
son from  the  other;  and  the  same  blood  which  crimsoned  the  grey  hairs 
of  the  venerable  old  man,  staining  also  the  soft  cheek  of  youth  and  beauty. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  too;  amid  the  roar  of  the  elements,  and  the  wreck 
of  her  Father's  mansion,  to  see  her  unconscious  of  wind,  or  storm,  or  de- 
solation, to  mark  how  a  thing  so  young  and  fragile  shrank  not  from  the 
fierce  contention  of  the  element.  The  rain,  wliich  now  began  to  fall  in 
sudden  gusts,  almost  bent  her  to  the  earth,  but  with  one  hand  she  wrung 
it  from  her  lon^  black  hair,  as  composedly  as  if  seated  in  her  dressing- 
room.     Yet  did  not  her  face  entirely  lose  its  intellectual  character.  Her 

'  beauty  was  of  that  description  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  high 
and  commanding;  and  raven  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  singularly  large  and 
fair  forehead,  gave  an  expression  of  something  like  intrepidity  to  a  face^ 
whose  other  features  were  formed  in  tlie  softest  mould  of  feminine  grace- 
fulness; and  even  now,  its  expression,  although  vacant,  was  not  imbecile. 
Fitzgerald  approached  her  miknown,  almostunperceived.  He  attempted 
to  take  the  body  from  her.  At  first  slie  only  resisted  him  gently,  trying 
with  her  tliin  weak  fingers  to  undo  his  grasp.  But  as  she  found  him 
succeeding  in  getting  possession  of  the  corpse,  she  clung  to  it  with 
violence;  and  when  by  a  sudden  effort  he  disengaged  it  from  her  em- 
brace, she  struggled  violently  in  his  arms.  Her  self-possession  seemed 
partially  restored:  she  knew .  Fitzgerald,  and  the  objects  around  her^ 
and  shrieking,  called  wildly  on  her  Father.  ^'  I  know  he  is  dead!"  said 
she,  "  I  saw  them  murder  him!  but  I  would  not  lose  him  yet.'*  Manus 
and  the  servants  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  house;  and  a  chaise  was 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  town,  in  which  Miss  Ogilvie  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Lodge.    The  Hall  was  taken  possessioivof  by  the  military; 
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Hagisti*ates  were  summoned  in  all  directions;  and  immedtatetj  com* 
menced  their  examination  into  a  transaction  which  affected  each  person* 
ally;  for  neither  knew  whose  turn  would  come  next  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  diligence  was  used,  there  were  few  of  the  real  facts  dis- 
covered. The  two  male  servants,  who  slept  in  the  house,  knew  little, 
Alarmed  bj  the  noise  thej  had  run  down  into  the  hall;  had  seen  a  man 
thrust  his  pike  through  their  master's  breast;  and  several  immediately 
afterwards  discharged  their  pieces  into  his  body:  all  whom  escaped.  The 
female  servants  were  confined  and  guarded  in  one  of  the  rooms  until  ail 
was  over,  therefore  knew  nothing;  and  a  mechanic  of  the  town,  who  jour- 
neying home  saw  several  hundred  persons  pass  him  in  a  species  of  n;ili- 
tary  array,  completed  the  sum  of  information.  That  it  was  the  work  of 
persons  influenced  by  the  rebellious  feeling,  which  was  known  to  be 
abroad,  they  believed,  but  the  numbers  ifnio  participated  in  the  deed 
rendered  the  discovery  of  the  actual  perpetrators  almost  impossible;  and 
to  proceed  without  some  positive  intelligence,  would  have  been  worse 
than  absurd. 

''  This  were  enough  to  make  a  man  cross  the  water  and  sit  down  for 
life  among  the  Yankees,  if  he  thought  only  of  himself,"  said  Manus  Boyle, 
the  following  morning  to  FitzgeraJd, ''  the  last  curse  of  slaveiy  is  on  us! 
We  have  not  only  lo^  our  liberties;  but  we  do  not  deserve  to  regain  them. 
Do  yon  think  this  was  determined  on  suddenly  after  we  left  them  last 
night?'' — '^  No,  I  observed  a  man  extremely  active,  whose  brother  the 

Colonel  arrested  at  a  fair,  some  time  since^  and .     But  you  perceive 

I  cannot  now  proceed  on  this  journey,  even  my  personal  safety  recpiires 
me  to  remain.  I  have  sent  for  a  maiden  Aunt  of  Miss  Ogilvie's  who 
lives  near  us,  and  who  will  probably  remain  with  her  here,  and  of  the 
future  we  will  speak  hereafter." — "  Farewell  then,  but  get  rid  of  the  girl 
as  soon  as  possible, — I  proceed  for  Dublin!" 

Jane  Ogihie  had  recovered  from  the  temporary  delirium  of  the 
night.  The  native  strength  of  her  mind  was  restored,  yet  was  Iier  grief 
excessive.  Her  Father  had  been  most  indulgent;  she  was  an  only  child; 
the  child  of  his  old  age;  his  last  stake  in  existence,  and  the  sole  means  of 
perpetuating  his  blood  and  his  name.  He  was  a  man  too  worthy  of  being 
regretted  by  a  stranger.  He  possessed  all  the  useful  virtues  of  huma- 
nity;— above  all,  a  native  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which 
made  him  apparently  as  young  at  seventy  as  fifty.  She  had  never  seen 
him  young,  and  never  marked  any  change.  She  had  ^own  up  in  the 
exercise  of  those  feminine  attentions,  which  the  age  of  a  Father  require*, 
afanost  without  a  perceptibility  of  their  cause,  and  the  approach  of  his 
decease  had  been  as  little  thought  of  as  her  own.  The  mode  of  bis  death 
too  was  dreadful.  Midnight  murder  is  what  all  shrink  even  from  the 
mention  of.  She  had  seen  it  all  too,  no  wonder  she  grieved,  yet  she  was 
calm  and  composed.  On  one  subject  alone  she  was  obstinate.  On  the 
following  night  the  body  was  to  be  placed  in  the  coffin,  before  which  she 
determined  to  see  it  once  again.  All  arguments  and  entreaties  were  use* 
less.    ^^  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  my  friends/'  said  she,  '^  neither  .do  f 
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wish  to  give  them  reason  to  accuse  me  of  afieclation;but  our  last  partit]^ 
was  sudden,  and  I  must  see  him  again.  I  would  cut  off  a  lock  of  bis 
bair  myself,  and  kiss  bis  lips  once  more,  although  thej  are  cold.  Do  not 
fear  any  clamorous  grief.  In  the  first  moment  of  despair  and  agony, 
I  shrieked  and  prayed.  I  prayed  to  God  to  sare  him,  as  the  pike  was 
forced  through  bis  body;  and  I  can  now  pray  that  bis  murderer  may  ba 
pardoned!  I  will  not  eran  shed  a  tear  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  must  see 
him  again.'' 

On  tiie  following  evening,  accompanied  by  her  Aunt,  she  proceeded 
to  the  Hall;  and  as  the  carriage  entered  the  court-yard  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  tenants  and  neighbours,  a  sealed  paper  directed  "  To  miss 
Ogilvie,''  was  thrown  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  She  immediately  took 
it  up,  but  before  she  could  peruse  it,  the  door  opened,  and  Fitzgerald 
came  to  assist  her  to  alight.  She  still  retained  it  in  her  band:  and 
walking  steadily  throtigb  the  Hall,  paused  not  until  she  came  to  her 
Fathers  door.  .  '^  Is  &ere  no  one  within?"  said  she  to  Fitzgerald,  who 
bad  followed  hjar.  He  answered  in  the  negative,  and  she  entered.  The 
door  bad  scarcely  closed  on  her,  when  she  shrank  back,  ^^  Can  this  be  my 
Father's  room?"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  danced  round  the  apartment  It 
had  suffered  principally  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Evezy  article  of 
fomiture  bad  been  destroyed;  even  the  walls  were  partially  torn  down. 
A  balf-broken  rack  over  the  fire-piace  drew  her  attention.  It  was  aecus- 
tomed  to  contain  his  fire-arras,  of  whose  number  and  beauty  the  old 
man  was  particularly  proud, — it  was  now  empty.  ''  Let  them  go,"  said 
she,  ^^  they  were  useless  when  they  were  most  wanted;  and  the  band 
that  might  have  grasped  tbem,  and  the  heart  that  might  have  in^elled 
that  hand,  are  now  equally  powerless."  She  approached  the  bed  upon 
which  the  body  lay,  steadily  drew  back  the  curtauis,  and  pulled  towards 
it  a  small  table  upon  which  the  candles  were  placed.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  face  to  shock  her;  all  the  expression  there,  was  mild  and  placid. 
Yon  might  tell  death  had  been  there,  but  he  had  wrought  no  violent 
cbaoge.  He  had  '^  set  his  seal,"  but  not  effaced  the  likeness.  She  viewed 
it  fixedly  and  intently;  as  if  one  long  look  was  her  only  object  She 
neither  wept,  nor  trembled,  but  agony  was  in  her  soul ;  and  long  after 
she  bad  sunk  powerless  mi  the  bed,  her  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  her 
Father's  corse.  ^'  I  must  be  more  firm,"  slie  exckimed,  as  she  stooped 
to  select  a  lock  from  the  hair  which  bung  over  his  forehead.  The  toach 
shocked  her.  The  icy  thrill  of  death  seemed  circling  through  her  own 
frame.  The  earth  appeared  to  open,  the  grave  to  yawn  for  her!  She 
pressed  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor!  But 
this  state  of  exhaustion  did  not  long  continue.  Tears  speedily  forced 
their  way  and  relieved  her.  Then  by  a  stroi^  evertion  she  obtained  the 
lock;  kissed  her  father's  lifeless  lips,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
ivhen  ^  paper  which  had  been  thrownanto  the  carnage  attracled  her 
attention.  She  opened  it,  and  with  much  difficulty  perused  the  foUomog 
almost  illegible  letter: — 
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^^ffliss  Ogilvie; — jou  Think  Toung  fitBgerald  yr.  Friend,  but  there 
are  them  That  knows  better.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  men  that  kilt  your 
Fadier, — ^he  Was  not  There  himself;  but  he  is  their  captain,  and  I  saw 
him  myself  at  the  Meeting  of  the  white  boys  The  same  night.  They 
say  you  Are  to  marry  him  and  it  is  but  rite  he  shude  have  the  Land  he 
sold  His  soul  For.  but  if  you  have  The  nature  of  a  child  in  you  be  won't, 
Dont  be  doubting  this,  Because  i  cant  cum  to  prove  it  to  his  face.  The 
whole  country  wud  be  up  In  a  day,  and  all  The  satisfaction  wud  be  to 
be  murdered  ourselves,     so  no  more  At  present  from  a  friend.*' 

^'  It  is  false!'*  said  she  aloud,  as  if  to  convince  herself,  but  the  words 
had  scarcely  left  her  lips,  when  she  recollected  some  late  conversations, 
whose  tenor  was  calculated  to  prove  at  least  one  part  of  the  awful 
charge.  '^  I  will  be  convinced,*'  cried  she,  *'  and  this  moment:  here  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  in  the  presence  of  his  victim,  will  I  confront  him; 
and  if  he  be  guilty,  may  God  forgive  him,  for  he  has  killed  me  too!" 
There  was  a  wild  velocity  in  her  movements  as  she  proceeded  to  the 
door;  and  when  she  had  reached  it,  she  agsiin  sudden^  rushed  back  to 
the  bed.  The  sheets  had  been  folded  round  the  neck  of  the  body;  she 
hastily  pulled  them  down  and  uncovered  the  gaping  wound  in  his  chest. 
She  &en  opened  the  door.  A  number  of  persons  were  standing  outside, 
but  ahe  singled  out  Fitzgerald.  '^  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone,'*  said 
she,  as  she  motioned  him  to  enter.  She  then  graced  him  6rmly  by  the 
atfn,  and  led  him  to  the  bed-side,  silently  pointing  to  the  wound,  froia 
which  he  turned  away  his  eyes  in  horror.  "  Look  at  it,"  said  she, — 
''  look  at  it  firmly,  as  I  do,  and  yet  I  was  his  daughter!"  As  she  spoke, 
her  eyes  flashed  fire;  she  drew  herself  up  to  more  than  her  usual  height; 
and  &ere  was  an  energetic  sternness  in  her  manner,  which  at  once  awed 
and  alarmed  him.  ^'  Sorrow  and  fear  have  disturbed  you,  Jane;  let  me 
lead  you  from  this  dreadful  scene,  and  you  will  be  better." — "  You  are 
right,  sorrow  and  fear  have  disturbed,  almost  distracted  me,  not  for  him^ 
but  for  you,  I  tliought  to  see  guilt,  or  innocence,  in  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  your  face,  but  my  eyes  fail,  and  I  cannot  now  even  look  at  you. 
Read  that,  and  tell  me  is  it  true  or  false?  say  but  one  word, — yet  how 
can  I  know  (hid  word  to  be  tiie  truth."  '^  It  is  false?  false  as  the  villain 
who  wrote  it  is  to  his  oath  and  his  country.'' — *^  Is  all  false  then?"  said 
she  while  an  expression  of  joy  and  triumph  brightened  on  her  face. — 
^«  All  that  would  implicate  me  in  your  Father's  death!"—"  Fitzgerald!" 
returned  she  wildly,  "  speak  the  word  at  once.  Are  you  a  rebel  ?  A 
leader  of  murderers?  Were  you  at  the  meeting  last  night?" — ^^  On  these 
sul^'ecto,  Jane,  I  must  not  speak  truth: — I  will  not  speak  falshood." — 
**  Then  my  Father's  murd^  shall  be  avenged, — ^yet  no! — ^you  shall  not 
die  by  me.  We  should  not  murder  those  we  have  loved.  But  touch  me 
not,  come  not  near  me,"  shrieked  she,  as  he  approached  to  support  her 
fts  she  fell.  Her  friends  who  were  outside  now  hastily  entered.  Miss 
Ogilvie  was  carried  to  another  room;  yet  it  was  long  ere  she  manifested 
any  sign  of  aensation.    When  recovered  she  spoke  little,  except  to  ex- 
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press  her  determination  to  remain  at  the  Hall.  RemonBtrance  was  use* 
ksSy  and  apartments  were  quicklj  prepared  for  her.  Fitzgerald  retired 
amid  the  confusion;  and  the  foHowing  morning  left  the  Lodge  for  Dnblin, 
on  his  way  to  France. . 

A  month  passed  awaj,  and  the  friends  of  Miss  Ogilvie  became  serious- 
ly alarmed.  She  never  complained  of  illness,  but  her  frame  was  daily 
becoming  weaker.  .  There  had  never  been  much  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
but  the  hue  of  health  was  now  exchanged  for  that  transparent  glassy 
paleness,  so  characteristic  of  premature  de^ay.  Change  of  scene  was  re<- 
commended,  and  she  tacitly  acquiesced  in  a  proposal  for  a  removal  to 
Dublin.  There  the  dying,  heart-sick  girl  was  drags;cd  about  to  every 
spectacle,  and  scene  of  amusement  it  contained;  ana  the  flushing  hectic 
of  midnight  dissipation  was  mistaken  for  the  returning  glow  of  health. 
One  evening  at  the  Theatre  she  frequently  found  herself  steadily  and 
anxiously  gased  at  by  a  female  in  the  upper  boxes;  whom,  her  dress  and 
the  part  of  the  house  she  occupied,  denoted  io  be  the  child  of  sin  and  of 
mistortune.  In  spite  of  repeated  resolutions,  she  often  looked  up  invo- 
lantarily,  and  still  perceived  the  same  piercing  eyes  scrutinizing  her,  but 
with  an  expression  of  compassion;  and  in  descending  the  stairs  she  found 
herself  getting  weak,  and  requested  the  gentleman  who  accompamed  her 
to  get  a  glass  of  water.  ''  €ro  on  with  her  to  the  b&ll,  and  I  will  bring  it  to 
yoOy^^  said  a  voice  near  her.  She  turned  quickly  round,  and  perceived  that 
it  came  from  the  same  individual.  On  arriving  in  the  saloon  ahe  fainted; 
and  the  first  object  which  met  her  eyes  on  her  recovery  was  the  same 
female  still  intently  gazing  at  her.  When  observed,  however,  she  quick- 
ly  left  the  hall;  and  Miss  Ogilvie  proceeded  home.  On  the  followinf^ 
morning  she  received  a  letter,  which  immediately  upon  breaking  the  aeal 
die  rec<^;ttized  to  be  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  paper  so 
mysteriously  conveyed  to  her  on  the  fatal  evening,  when  she  had  last  seen 
Fit^rald.  This  latter  she  bad  preserved  in  spite  of  the  many  reasons 
which  influenced  her  to  destroy  it,  and  she  now  rapidly  compared  tiiem. 
They  were  in  all  things  alike,  except  that  the  style  of  the  present  one 
was  leas  illiterate.  After  many  and  repeated  attempts  she  succeeded  in 
perosing  it,  and  at  the  close  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  aloud 
that  the  man  she  loved  was  not  the  murderer  of  her  Father. 

The  letter  cYobHj  bore  tliat  its  writer,  Mary  Morris,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman's  gardener,  who  resided  near  Dublin;  where  her  beauty 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Fitzgerald,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  father's 
master,  seduced  by  his  promises  never  to  wed  another,  she  had  consented 
to  live  with  him,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  children:  the  removal  oF 
which,  and  his  subsequent  addresses  to  Miss  Ogilvie,  had  urged  her  to 
lUs  revenge.  The  letter  ibea  concluded: — *^  In  the  bitterness  of  des- 
pair I  swore  to  destroy  his  happiness  as  be  had  ruined  mine.  It  was  not 
long  bdbre  I  had  an  opporbmi^  of  keeping  my  oath,  and  I  did  keep  it. 
He  often  sent  persons  to  offer  me  money,  but  I  refused  it.  I  left  the 
country  and  came  to  Dublin,  and  you  have  seen  how  I  live  now^    I  have 
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no  more  to  saj  but  to  ask  you  to  kneel  down  and  say  one  prayei^  for  my 
poor  children.  Tou  are  innocent  and  so  are  they.  As  for  me  I  do  not 
ask  forgiveness, — ^I  dare  not  ask  it  of  a  merciful  God,  and  I  cannot  ex-* 
pect  it  from  you." 

Whatever  might  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Miss  Ogilvie, 
this  letter  did  not  in  any  degree  seem  to  retard  her  rapid  approach  t^i 
^*  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns."  She  employed  a  bene- 
volent clergyman  to  discover  the  wretched  woman  who  wrote  it,  and 
offer  her  Ibe  means  of  competence  in  retirement.  She  was  easily  found, 
but  for  a  long  time  refused  all  iolicitation;  and  it  was  singular  that,  while 
she  acknowledged  the  wretchedness  of  her  present  state,  she  appeared 
resolved  to  continue  in  it.  At  length  a  violent  fever  treated  a  complete 
ehan^e  in  her  mind;  she  became  penitent  in  earnest,  and  gratefully  accept- 
ed of  the  proposed  arrangement.  In  a  short  time  her  friends  placed  Jaxre 
Ogilvie  by  the  side  of  her  father.  Her  spirit  passed  away  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. There  was  no  struggle,  and  apparently  no  regret.  The  high 
unchecked  decision  of  mind,  and  erring  pride  of  intellect,  that  had  indu- 
ced a  slate  of  feeling,  which  in  the  days  of  human  vani^,  would  break, 
but  knew  not  how  to  bend,  had  departed  long  ere  her  dissolution.  She 
regretted  the  violencfe  of  tlie  passions  which  had  destroyed  her,  and 
shuddered  to  observe  to  what  crimes  one  woman  was  led  by  violence  of 
character,  and  unbounded  love.  Her  last  hours  were  calm,  pious,  and 
resigned,  and  m  she  closed  her  eyes  on  one  world,  she  felt  confident  of 
opening  them  in  bliss  in  another.  Among  her  papers  was  found  the  fol* 
lowmg  letter  d^ddressed  to  Fitzgerald,  which  was  forwarded  to  him  at 
Paris: —  ^ 

'<  Before  I  leave  a  world,  io  which  although  I  have  had  much  of  joy, 
I  have  also  had  mueh  of  sorrow,  I  once  again  address  you.  Justice  re- 
quires itj  and  if  it  did  not,  there  is  even  yet  a  stronger  feelin?.  Even 
in  iny  days  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  vou  will  Qcqutt  me  of  imeetation. 
In  the  pride  of  htoltii  and  gaiety  I  acknowledged  that  I  loved  you, — I 
am  not  now  ashamed  to  own  that  yon  will  have  a  part  in  my  last 
thoughts,  and  my  last  prayers.  But  you  must  not  expect  flattery  from 
one  hovering  on  the  boundaries  of  existence; — my  grave-clothes  must 
not  be  soiled  with  the  dust  of  human  vanity. — ^Fitzgerald,  Usten  to  mel 
I  must  speak  imtsly,  for  there  is  no  earthly  passion  remaining  to  warp 
ibe  voice  of  tmth;-^!  must  speak  wncerelyj  for  in  mind  I  am  already 
where  ^vxl  thoughts  cannot  enter.  I  did  you  a  hasty  injustice,  and  I 
thoueht  so  long  before  I  was  convinced  of  your  innocence.  I  hate  been 
convinced;  and  I  now  ask  you  to  forgive  the  distress  which  I  have  caused 
you.  If  yott  knew  the  rapture  with  which  I  tanked  my  God  that  you 
had  not  tiie  crime  of  murder  on  your  soul,  you  vfould— but  you  kwe  for- 
given me  before  this,  for  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  belieVe  you  loved  riie 
ardently,  faonourid)ly,  and  sincei^Iy.  To  tell  yotl  tints  mob  has  beeti  the 
object  with  vdiich  I  commenced  thsi  letter,  hut  I  cannot  paMsc  here.  I 
eahnoi  see  you  plunge  into  crime  and  error^  widiottt  raising  a  wahung 
Voice  even  from  the  verge  of  the  temb;  without  iittng,  before  the  heart 
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tJbat  loved  70a  is  cold,  and  the  mind,  wboae  dictates  yo«  were  aceustoiiH 
ed  to  listen  to,  is  fled,  to  stop  70a  in  the  career  of  sin  whicb  mo«  end  in 
a  shameful  death,  and  must  end  in  miseiy  and  disgralbe.  Yon  are  leaded 
widi  evil  men,  whose  wish  is  to  disturb  and  destroy;  who  would  make 
a  bloodier  sacrifice  to  ambition  than  erer  Pagan  did  to  the  false  God  of 
his  idolatry;  with  whom  the  liyes  of  their  ignorant  and  ill-fated  tools  are 
as  clay  under  their  feet,  to  be  raised  as  a  rampart  to  defend  them,  or  trod- 
den on,  and  spomed,  as  may  suit  their  wants  and  their  wishes.  Whose 
best  enjoyment  would  be  the  heart-rending  miseries  of  ciril  war;  the  in- 
discriminate  slaughter  of  old  age  and  infancy;  tiie  hoary  grandsire,  the 
fond  mother,  and  the  innocent  child!  Are  you  jb,  Fitzgen^d,  to  consort 
with  such  men  ?  Were  you  made  to  doom  thousands  of  your  fellow  crea* 
tures  to  destruction  ^  If  you  were,  go  on  your  course  of  blood, — send 
thousands  of  ^rieking  witnesses  to  the  throne  of  Hearen  to  confront  and 
blast  you  before  the  jud^ent  seat  of  your  God! — but  if ,  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  you  are  not, — ^u  you  cannot  look  upon  murder  with  an  unshrink- 
ing eye,  and  would  shudder  at  the  desolation  of  a  distracted  countiy,  se- 
parate yourself  from  this  cause,  and  its  upholders.  Tread  not  farther  in 
the  bloody  path;-^ve  up  fortune,  friends,  home,  country,  every  thin^; 
bat  save  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Then  alone,  Fitzgerald,  will 
your  death-bed  be  peaceful  and  happy;  I  am  now  on  mine,  and  my  testi- 
mony may  be  believed.  It  is  true  that  amid  the  bustle  of  ^e  business 
and  pleasures  of  life,  'the  still  small  voice'  may  he  unheard,  or  unheed- 
€A'j  but  when  age  arrives,  and  when  death  comes;  when  our  thoughts  must 
been  what  we  have  been,  titen  would  we,  at  tiie  price  of  all  &  enjoy- 
ment which  a  life  of  sin  has  given,  wipe  out  the  smallest,  the  most  trivial 
error  in  its  course. 

*^  I  have  now  done.  As  tiiese  ate  the  lost  words,  so  are  they  the  htst 
with  which  I  have  ever  addressed  you.  Farewell!  I  shall  not  die  in  vain 
they  save  him  I  loved. 

"JANE  OGILVIE.'' 

<<  Ton  have  two  children,«^I  have  left  them  a  sufficient  competency. 
They  will  want  it,  for  I  have  heard  you  can  never  expect  to  possess  your 
own  property  again." 

This  letter  arrived  at  a  time  calculated  to  aid  all  its  desired  effect  upon 
Fitzgerald.  Distracted,  and  disgusted  by  the  deceptions  of  court  intri^e, 
be  h^  retired  from  the. situation  of  Insio^ent  Ambassador.  Jane  O^^ 
vie,  from  the  first  moment  he  knew  her,  bad  possessed  an  overwhebnmg 
influence  over  his  mind.  Her  intellectual  superiori^  was  sufficient  even 
to  sway  a  man  not  in  love;  great  indeed  was  its  power  over  one  who  more 
than  adored  her.  In  his  connexion  with  the  rebels  he  had  nerer  been 
more  than  Ibe  agent  of  others.  Connected  by  relationship  with  the 
jman  of  greatest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  implicated,  he  had 
deemed  it  a  species  of  duty  to  obey  him;  butnow  the diain  was  broken, — 
and  se  was  bis  spirit    Having  arranged  his  affairs^  be  retired  dejected 
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luid  sorfowing  to  America.  He  lived  on  calm  and  contented,  but 
never  agin  mixed  in  the  pleasures  of  life.  Of  his  latter  years,  ^  are 
enabled  to  say,  that  if  he  erred,  he  also  suffered;  and  that  he  did  not 
suffer  in  vain. 


THE  MARRIAGE  ACT  OF  OLYMPUS. 

1. 
In  those  remote,  forgotten  times 

We  never  hear  of  but  at  college. 
Yclept  the  golden  age  in  rhymes. 
Because  of  gold  it  had  no  knowledge; 
2. 
When  laws  were  few  and  lawyers  none, 
To  give  t%  simple  words  a  sly  sense, 
A  law  there  was — a  solemn  one, 
No  marriage  without  Cupid's  license. 
3. 
How  happy  then  was  human  life, 

How  worthy  of  a  poet's  blessing; 
When  all  the  days  of  man  and  wife 
Were  spent  in  loving  and  caressing! 
4. 
And  yet  in  time  complaints  were  made, 
For  mortals  ever  will  be  grumbling; 
<<  Brothers  beware,"  a  croaker  said, 
^^  The  social  edifice  is  tumbling; 
5. 
<<  For  marriage  here  so  rare  is  grown, 

*«  We  can't  keep  up  our  population.*' 
Malthtts'  book  was  then  unknown, 
So  no  one  thought  of  refutation. 
6. 
Indeed  the  counsel  was  well-meant, 

Nor  quite  untrue — ^the  world  grew  vicious,- 
And  Cupid  never  gave  consent 
To  join  the  old  and  avaricious. 
7. 
Then  Jupiter,  good  easy  God, 

Framed  a  new  Marriage  Act  to  suit  us; 
And  gave,  by  his  celestial  nod, 
Joint  powers  of  licensing  to  Phitus. 
8. 
But  Love  swore  men  ^onld  rue  the  day 
They  first  sbook  off  his  sweet  dominion: 
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Now  LoTe  could  do  as  well  as  say. 

Nor  spared  bis  bow,  nor  flaggM  his  pinion. 
9. 

To  prove  Sir  Cupid  kept  his  word. 
Needs  not,  alas!  mj  tedious  rhjnning; 

Flames  of  all  sorts  are  now  preferred 

To  that  which  eomes  from  torch  of  Hjmen. 

to. 

Ah!  hapless  days  of  human  life. 

Ah!  days  of  wretchedness  and  fury! 
When  the  de  facto  man  and  wife 

Differ  so  much  from  the  dejure. 
11. 
Would  we  might  olden  times  restore, 

And  call  past  ages  with  a  wish  op, — 
Marriage  should  flourish  as  of  yore. 

And  Cupid  be  the  sole  Archbishop !  Hanmbil, 
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-  All  made  of  %\^s  and  teara  i 

-  AH  made  of  faith  and  serrice ; 

-  Atl  made  of  fantasy ; 


All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 

All  adoralioo,  duty,  and  obedience ; 

All  humbleness,  and  patience,  and  impatience ; 

All  parity,  all  trial,  all  observance  ---As  too  Like  it. 

The  opinion  which  prevailed  until  within  the  last  half  century,  that 
Shakspeare  had  failed  in  his  delineations  of  female  character,  is  a  stri** 
kii^  and  decisive  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  respecting  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  immortal  bard.  The  common  cant  which  condemned  Shaks* 
peare's  females,  infected  not  merely  tlie  ignorant  and  uninformed,  but 
extended  to  writers  of  taste  and  genius,  who  were  content  to  take  up 
with  the  current  opinion,  without  examining  its  truth.  Thus  Collins, 
who  had  much  of  Shakspeare  in  his  mind  and  genius,  after  doing  amplo 
jjistice  to  Fletcher^s  &oiales,  ventures  to  add  : — 

**  But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  Mag  alone." 

In  truth,  Shakspeare's  female  ehamcters  are  creations  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  stamp  from  those  which  have  been  immediately  popular  in  histri- 
onic records.  They  are  not  mere  ranting  Tragedy  Queens,  every  line 
of  their  q>eech  is  not  a  clap  trap,  they  are  not  talking  statues,  and  their 
only  bnsineas  is  not  to  walk  on  with  a  handkerchief  in  their  hands,  and  n 
confidante  holding  up  their  trains.     Tliey  are  wamen,  "  very  women!" 
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their  business  is,— if  oar  Readers  will  allow  us  a  scbool-boj  illostratioii^ 
"  to  be, — to  do, — and  to  suffer."  Their  sorrows  are  not  obstreperous 
and  theatrical ;  but — 

**  The  still  sad  music  of  humaoity,*'— 

as  Wadsworth  hath  finely  phrased  it, — ^is  heard  throughout  all  their  his* 
tory.  Shakspeare's  description  of  a  Lorer,  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  will  apply  as  well  to  his  delineations  of  Women 
in  the  abstract,  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  beard  of  stage  heroines.  Sighs, 
tears,  passion,  trial,  and  humility,  are  the  component  parts  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  however  the  dramatic  writer  may  endeavour  to  ''  elevate 
and  surprise," — as  Bayes  has  it, — ^by  pursuing  a  diflerent  course,  these 
are  the  materials  with  which  Nature  will  furnish  him,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  follow  her,  **  to  this  complexion  he  must  come  at  last." 

The  elevation  and  surprise  which  Mr.  Bayes  deemed  so  essential  in 
writing,  has  been  achieved  by  Shakspeare,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
Nature.  He  places*his  female  characters  in  situations  which  Critics  of 
the  French  school  would  shudder  at ;  and  yet,  when  on  an  enchanted 
island,  like  Jlftnuida, — or  wandering  through  the  wilds  of  Wales,  in 
man's  attire,  like  Inu^eriy — or  becoming  the  wooer  instead  of  the  wooed, 
like  HeleUy — they  are  infinitely  more  natural,  more  feminine,  and  more 
probable  than  Marcia^  though  she  never  leaves  her  father's  hall;  and 
the  heroine  in  the  ^^  Ctd^'*^  though  she  shows  the  most  decorous  attention 
to  ceremony,  even  when  she  hears  of  the  destruction  of  all  whom  she 
holds  dear.  Shakspeare  reconciled  Poetry  and  Nature  ;  he  made, — our 
Readers  will  pardon  a  coltoquial  expression, — ^both  ends  meet;  he  bor- 
rowed her  vnldest  wing  of  Romance,  and  yet  stooped  to  the  severest 
discipline  of  Truth;  he  revelled  in  the  impossible,  without  violating  the 
probable;  he  preserved  the  unity  of  character,  while  he  spurned  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action;  and  combined  propriety,  nature,  truth, 
and  feeling,  with  wildness,  extravagance,  and  an  unbounded  license  of 
inclination. 

The  general  cast  of  character  in  Shakspeare's  females  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  tenderness  and  pathos,  but  this  is  not  because  our  Author 
was  unable  to  depict  women  in  her  more  dignified  and  commanding, 
though  less  ordinary,  attitude.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  more  majestic, 
and,  we  may  say,  awful,  on  the  Sta^e,  than  Katherine  defending  herself 
against  the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  Ilenry;  and  nothing  more  fearful  and 
i^paUing  than  the  whole  character  of  Lady  Macbethy  from  the  first  scene 
in  which  her  ambition  is  awakened,  by  the  perusal  of  her  husband's  let- 
ter, to  the  last,  in  which  we  discover  its  bitter  fruits,  in  treason,  murder, 
and  insanity.  Then  there  is  the  Lady  CanstancCy  who  is  a  fine  mixture 
of  suffering  and  of  grandeur;  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  princess,  seen 
in  all  the  tearful  vicissitudes  of  human  life:  hoping,  exultins,  blessing, 
fearing,  weapine,  despairing,  and  at  last,  dying.  Shall  we  add  the  Weird 
Sislen?  We  teel  that  we  are  travelling  a  littlo  out  of  our  subject,  and 
as  we  mean,  besides,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  intrude  on  our  Readers 
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a  few  observations  on  Shak^eare's  Supernatural  Beings,  we  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  Lady  Macbeth  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  those  ^^  foul  anomalies,"  those  malevo- 
lent beings,  in  whom  all  that  is  malignant  and  base  in  the  female  charac- 
ter is  exaggenited  to  an  unearthly  stature,  and  those  gentler  beings,  such 
zs  Juliet  and  Deademonay  who,  with  frailties  and  imperfections  which 
ally  them  to  earth,  yet  approximate  to  those  superior  and  benevolent 
spirits  of  whom  we  have  such  an  exquisite  picture  in  Mdy  and  the  Fai^ 
rks  in  the  "  Afubummer  JStght'a  Dream.^\  Cleopatra  and  Isabella, 
are  further  instances  of  Shakspeare's  power  of  exhibiting  the  loftier  and 
stronger  traits  of  the  female  character;  and  how  strange  is  the  neglect 
with  which  the  play,  in  which  the  former  character  occurs,  is  treated  ! 
It  is  certainly,  altogether,  one  of  Shakspeare'a  most  magnificent  produc- 
tions. Above  all,  his  picture  of  the  fascinating  Egyptian  Queen  is  a 
master-piece.  In  perusing  it,  weHfeel  no  longer  astonished  that  crowns 
and  empires  were  saerificed  for  her.  '^  The  soft  Triumvir's  fault"  is 
easily  "  forgiven."  We  no  longer  wonder  at, — ^we  scarcely  pity  him, — 
so  splendid  is  the  prize  for  which  he  is  content  to — 

«•  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall  !*' 

The  Reader, — for  this  is  not  on  the  list  of  acting  plays, — ^is  himself 
caught  in  the  golden  snare.  The  play  is  occupied  wiUi  Imttles  and  trea* 
ties,  with  wars  and  commotions,  ¥rith  the  quarrels  of  monarchs  and  the 
destinies  of  tlie  world,  yet  all  are  forgotten  when  Ckopalra  is  on  the 
scene .  We  have  many  and  splendid  descriptions  of  her  personal  charms, 
but  it  is  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  passion,  the  fervour  and  fury  of 
her  love^  tiie  bitterness  of  her  hatred,  and  the  desperation  of  her  death, 
which  take  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imaffuiation.  We  foHow  her,  ad- 
mire her,  sympathize  with  her,  through  aD,  and  after  the  Asp  has  done 
its  fatal  work,  who  does  not  exclaim  with  Charmion  1 — 

•*  Now  boast  thee«  Death  f  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd  !•• 

How  different  a  being  from  this,  is  the  ill-fated  fair  who  slumbers  in 
<^  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  She  is  all  gentleness  and  mildness,  all 
bidden  passion,  and  silent  sufliering;  but  her  love  is  as  ardent,  her  sorrows 
are  as  overwhelming,  and  her  death  as  melancholy.  "  The  gpntle  lady 
wedded  to  the  Moor"  is  another  sweet,  still  picture,  which  we  contem- 
plate with  admiration,  until  death  drops  his  curtain  over  it.  Imogen  and 
Miranda,  Perdita  aiid  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Helen  and  Viola,  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  rccal  to  the  mind  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  female 
character  which  have  ever  been  delineated.  The  last  is  a  mere  sketch, 
but  it  «s  a  most  charming  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  study, — if  we 
may  borrow  an  expression  from  the  technicalities  of  the  sister  art, — 
fvbich  tlie  Autlior  intended  to  have  worked  up  into  a  more  elaborate  por- 
trait.   Her  early  misfortunes,  her  romantic  love,  her  extraordinary  and 
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embarrassing  situation  as  Omno*8  ambassador  to  0/ttia, — ^but  we  ncet! 
not  describe  her  furtber. 

Our  remarks  bave  hitberto  been  confined  to  Sbakspeare's  Tragedies^ 
but  it  is  fair  to  retort  upon  those  who  deny  bis  power  of  pourtraying  tbc 
female  cbaracter,  by  pointing  to  the  exquisite  specimens  witb  which  bis 
Comedies  abound.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  two, — Rosalind  and 
Beatrice.    What  a  fascinating  creature  is  the  first'  what  an  admirable 
compound  of  wit,  gaiety^  »wd  good  humour,  blended,  at  the  same  time^ 
with  deep  and  strong  passion,  witb  courage  and  resolution,  as  erinced  in 
lier  departure  from  ber  Uncle's  court,  with  unshaken  affection  to  her 
father,  and  constant  and  fervent  love  for  Orlando.     How  extraordinary 
and  romantic  is  the  cbaracter  of  Rosalind,  if  we  contemplate  it  in  the 
abstract,  yet  bow  beautiful  and  true  to  nature  if  we  examine  it  in  all 
Shakspeare^s  details.     Beatrice  is  a  character  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  Aoaalind,  although  resembling  ber  in  some  particulars.    She  has  all 
her  wit,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  witliout  ber  good  humour.     Her  ar- 
rows are  not  merely  piercing,  but  poisoned.    Rosalindas  is  cheerful  rail- 
lery,— Beatrice's  satirical  bitterness, — Rosalind  is  not  only  afraid  to 
Strike,  but  unwilling  to  wound.     Beatrice  is,  at  least,  careless  of  the 
effect  of  her  wit,  if  she  can  but  find  an  opportunity  to  utter  it.     But 
Shakspeare  has  no  heartless  characters  in  his  dramas,  be  has  no  mere 
"  intellectual  gladiators,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  styled  the  Actors  ia 
the  witty  scenes  of  Congrcve.    B^airice  has  strong  and  easily  excited 
feelings.     Love  is  called  into  action  by  the  stratagem  of  the  gardei> 
scene;  and  ragp,  indignation,  and  revenge,  by  the  slanders  cast  upon  ber 
cousin.     We  have  beard  the  cbaracter  called  inconsistent,  but  what  is 
buman  nature  but  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies?  or  rather,  are  not  our  bopes^ 
fears,  affections,  and  passions,  linked  together  by  a  thread  so  fine,  that 
onJy  the  gifted  eye  of  such  a  poet  as  Shatspeare  can  discover  it?    The 
changes  of  purpose  and  passion,  as  developed  by  him  in  the  mind  of  Bea- 
trice, strike  us  as?  being  any  thing  bilt  inconsistencies  ;  abrupt  and  sur- 
prising they  certgiinly  are,  but  they  are  accounted  for  by  motives  of  ex- 
traordinary weight,  and  feelings  of  singular  susceptibility. 

Before  we  close  this  subject,  however,  we  would  say  a  few  words  upoa 
the  neglected  play  entitled  "  PericlcSy^^  first,  because  it  contains  a  very 
sweet  and  interesting  female  character, — that  o(  Marina,  the  heroine,— 
and,  secondly,  because  its  authenticity, — strangely  enough,  in  our  opin- 
ion,— ^has  bpen  questioned  by  the  conmientators.  To  begin  witb  tlic  last 
mentioned  topic,  it  appears  clearly  to  us  to  be  a  production  of  Shakes- 
peare's although  certainly  a  production  of  bis  earlier  years.  The  incon- 
sistency and  confusion  of  the  plot,  and  the  inartificial  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  events  are  brought  about,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Tyro 
in  tbe  art;  but  the  delicate  touches  of  Nature,  tlie  beautiful  delineations 
of  cbaracter,  the  sweet  flow  of  its  verse,  and  tbe  rich  vein  of  poetry  and 
imagination,  which  pervades  the  whole,  betray  the  master's  band,  and 
entitle  it,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  high  rank  among  the  works  of  Shakspeare. 
How  fine,  for  instance,  is  the'  following  soliloquy  of  Pencks,  on  a  ship* 
at  sea : — 


Sh'akspearc's  Ferrtaten,  ^1 

*<  Thou  God  of  the  great  vast !  rebuke  these  unrges 
Which  wash  both  Heaven  and  Hell ;  and  Thou,  that  hast 
U|X)n  the  winds  coonmand,  bind  them  in  brass. 
Having  caird  them  from  the  deep !  Oh !  still  thy  deaC'nhig, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders,  gently  quench  thy  nimble. 
Sulphureous  flashes !  Thou  storm,  thou,  venomously 
\irilt  thou  spit  all  thyself  ?    The  aeaman^t  whkUe 
19  09  a  whitfier  in  the  ear9  of  deaths 
Unheard** 

The  description  of  the  -recovery  of  Thaisa  from  a  state  of  suspended 
SLnimatiou,  is  also  most  powerfully  eloquent : — 

**  Nature  %wakes ;  a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her ;  the  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  hve  hours.    See  ho^  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again  t 
She  is  alive :  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Fericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  partxheir  fringes  of  bright  gold  ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  wond  twice  rich.** 

But  it  is  With  JdariMt  witib  whom  our  present  subject  has  to  do^  who 

is  bom  at  sea,  during^  stoxm.     Our  Author,  in  this  Play,  as  in  the 

*'  WinUr*s  Taky^*  leaps  over  (he  iaterveniag  years,  and  shows  Marvnay 

in  the  fourth  Act,  ''  on  the  eve  of  woma&biod;"  and  her  first  speech, 

^n  the  death  of  her  Nurse,  is  sweetly  plaintive  and  poetical: — 

"  No,— no  ;-l  will  rob  Tends  of  her  ^wecil 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers;  the  yellbwt.  blues. 
Shall  as  a  chaplet  hang  upon  thy  grave 
While  summer  days  do  last*    Ah  me !  poor  maid. 
Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  roorher  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends." 

^he  pathos  and  eloquence  with  which  «he  pleads  for  her  life,  wift 
the  ruffian  who  is  hired  to  murder  her,  reminds  us  of  the  scene  between 
'Arthur  and  Hubert: — 

Leonine.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar,  What  mean  you  ? 

Leo.       if  you  require  a  httle  space  for  prayer, 

I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 

For  the  gods  ans  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 

To  do  my  work  with  haste. 
Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  n)e  ? 

Leo.        To  satisfy  my  Lady. 
Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd? 

Now,  as  I  cati  remember,  by  my  troth. 

I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  lifes  ^  ^ 

I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 

To  any  living  creature ;  believe  me,  la  I 

I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  h^jrt  a  fly: 

I  trod  upon  a  wfltm  against  my  wUL, 
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fittt  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  ray  death  might  yield  her  proii^  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  ? 

Xeo.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

-W&r.       You  will  not^o't  for  all  the  world,  I  Iwpe ; 

YoQ  are  well  favcur*d,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.    I  saw  you  lately, 
When  you  caueht  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
Good  sooth,  it  snow'd  well  m  you ;  do  sa  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me  the  weaker." 

She  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Assassin  by  Pirates,  and  after- 
wards  undei^oes  a  variety  of  adventures,  in  ail  of  which  the  mingled 
gentleness  and  dij^ity  of  her  Character  i?  most  admirably  developed. 
The  interview  witU  her  father,  in  the  fifth  Act,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  affecting  passages  in  the  whole  range  of  the  British 
Drama;  but  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  such  of  our  Readers 
as  are  unacquainted  with  this  play,  to  peruse  it  immediately;-  and  judge 
for  themselves,  whether  the  migh^  hand  of  Shakspeare  is  not  visible 
throughout. 

We  think  the  preceding  observations  have  sufBciently  shown,  not  only 
the  great  power  and  skill  of  Shak^are  in  his  delineation  of  the  female 
character,  but  also  that  iie  exhibits  as  great  resources,  and  as  much 
fertili^  of  genius  in  them,  as  in  any  of  the  other  characters  of  his  Dra- 
mas. The  Ohampion?  who  have  broken  a  lance  in  favour  of  Shaks- 
peares  Females,  ha^e  usvpliyL  confined  their  obseryations  to  ibe  grace- 
I  fulness  and  g^tleness  of  such  characters  as  Jti/tet,  and  Imogen^  and 
Desdemma^  but  when  we  remember  that  the  same  pencil  bas  painted 
Isahella,  Constancey  Lady  Mackethy  Ckopaira^  Kmkmnej  Beatrice^ 
and  Rosdlindj  then  we  say,  that  if  Shakspeare  had  never  given  us  a  sin- 
gle masculine  portrait,  still  he  would  have  shown  a  powerful  and  original 
genius,  which,  in  fecundity  and  versatility,  as  well  as  in  elepnce  and 
gracefulness,  has  never,  perhaps,  been  cquidled,  and  has  certainly  never 
been  surpassed. 


THE  LAST  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  personal  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  up  the  Mountain  during  the  ex« 
plosion  of  February  24tli,  18^.-7^rintea  by  permission  from  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  Letter  mm  Naples. 

"  Salurdayj  Feb,  9Sd. — I  have  just  seen  a  most  magnificent  sight, 
one  which  I  have  oftft  dreamed  of,  often  longed  to  behold,  and  having 
beheld,  never  shall  foi^t: — ^Mount  Vesuvius  is  at  tbis  moment  blazing 
like  a  huge  furnace,  throwing  up  every  minute,  or  half  minute,  columns 
of  fire  and  red  hot  stones,  whicb  fall  in  showers  and  bound  down  the  side 
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«r  the  mountain.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  East,  there  are  two  distinct 
streams  of  hiva  descending,  which  glow  with  almost  a  white  heat,  and 
every  burst  of  flame  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  resembling  cannon  at  a 
great  distance.  I  can  hardly  write,  my  mind  is  so  overflowing  with  aston- 
ishment, admiration,  and  sublime  pleasure:  what  a  scene  as  I  looked  out 
on  the  Bay  from  the  Chiata  mountain!  On  one  side,  the  evening  star  and 
the  thread-like  crescent  of  the  new  moon  were  sitting  close  together  over 
Pansilippo,  and  were  reflected  in  lines  of  silver  radiance  on  the  blue  sea: 
on  the  other,  the  broad  train  of  fierce  red  light  glared  upon  the  water 
with  a  fitful  splendour,  as  the  explosions  were  more  or  less  violent:  be- 
fore me  all  was  so  soft,  ^o  lovely,  so  tranquil,  while  I  had  only  to  turn  my 
head  to  be  awe-struck  by  the  convulsions  of  fighting  elements. 

"  I  remember,  that  at  our  first  arrival  at  Naples,  I  was  disappointed  be- 
cause Yesurius  did  uot  smoke  so  much  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
Die  pictures  and  descriptions  I  had  seen  and  heard.  The  smoke  then 
lay  like  a  scarcely  perceptible  cloud  on  the  highest  point,  or  rose  in  a 
slender  white  column;  but  to-day,  and  yesterday,  it  has  rolled  from  the 
craier  in  black  vohunes,  mixing  with  the  clouds  above  and  darkening  the 
sky. 

"  Half^astTwehe. — ^I  have  walked  out  again, — ^the  blaze  from  the 
crater  is  less  vivid;  but  ikere  are  now  four  str^uiis  of  lava  issuing 
from  hy  which  have  united  in  two  broad  currents,  one  of  which  extends 
hdfM  the  Hermitage.  It  is  probable  that  by  to-morrow  night  it  will 
have  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

*^  iSundrnfj  24tfc,  Five  o'clo<Jfc.— I  have  just  been  driving  along  the 
HergelUna,  whence  we  had  a  line  view  of  Yesifvias.  There  are  tremen- 
dous bursts  of  smoke  from  the  crut^.  At  one  time,  the  whole  moun- 
tain, down  to  the  very  base,  was  almost  enveloped,  and  the  atmosphere  . 
^ffouod  it  loaded  witii  the  vapom*,  which  seemed  to  issue  in  volumes 
h^  as  large  as  the  mountain  itself.     If  horses  are  to  be  had  we  go 

tipt<HUght 

**  Mfmday  Eighty  Qoih, — I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  describe.  Or  gWe 
way  to  any  poetical  flight,  but  I  must  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful , 
sober,  and  circumstantial  account  of  oin*  last  night^s  expedition,  while 
its  impressions  are  yet  fresh  on  my  mind;  though  there  is,  I  think,  little 
danger  of  my  forgetting.  We  got  horses,  which,  from  the  number  of 
persons  proceeding  on  the  same  errand  with  ourselves,  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  We  set  off  at  seven,  in  an  open  carriage,  and  almost 
the  whole  way  we  had  the  mountain  before  us,  spouting  fire  to  a  prodi- 
gious height.  The  road  was  crowded  with  groups  of  people  who  had 
come  out  from  the  city  and  environs  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  and  numbers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  those  little 
flying  Jiacres*  which  are  peculiar  to  Naples.  As  we  approached,  the 
explosions  became  more  and  more  vivid,  and  at  every  tremendous  burst 
of  fire  mv  companion  jumped  half  off  his  seat,  making  most  loud  and 
characteristic  cxciaiAations, — *  By  Jove!  a  magnificent  fellow!  now  for 

*  Corridili  is  the  name  of  these  singular  machines. 
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Ity  wtizz!  there  he  goes,  sky  high,  bj  George!'  while  I  sat  quiet  Iron! 
absolute  inability  to  express  what  I  felt.  I  was  almost  breathless  with 
wonder,  and  excitement,  and  impatience  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action. 
While  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  mountain,  my  attention  was,  from  time 
to  time,  excited  by  regular  rows,  from  six  to  ten  together,  of  small  shin- 
ning lights,  creeping,  as  it  seemed,  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  of  lava; 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  red  blaze  wliich  rose  behind,  and  the  gi- 
gantic black  back-ground,  looking  like  a  procession  of  glow-worms. — 
These  were  the  torches  of  travellers  ascending  the  mountain,and  I  long- 
ed to  be  one  of  them.  We  reached  Resina  a  little  before  nine;  and  here 
we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  for  here  the  ascent  begins!)  and  the  road 
is  so  ru^ed  and  dangerous,  that  asses  and  mules  accustomed  to  it  alone 
•are  used.  Two  only  were  in  waiting  at  the  moment  we  arrired,  which 
C.  immediately  secured  for  mc  and  himself,  ahd  though  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  nest  of  the  party,  we  were  compelled  to  go  on  before, 
that  we  might  not  lose  time  or  hazard  the  loss  of  our  donkeys.  For  me, 
I  was  determined  to  do  as  I  was  bid.  We  set  off  then,  each  with  a  man 
to  lead  our  animals  and  a  torch-bearer.  The  road,  as  we  ascended,  be- 
came more  and  more  steep  at  every  step;  and  being  over  an  old  stre&n) 
4f»f  lava,  intermixed  with  stones  and  ashes,  the  darkness  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulty. On  each  side  I  observed  aloes,  of  an  immense  size,  growing 
from  the  lava;  which  wild-looking,  gigainc  plants  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  all  the  other  objects  of  their  neighbourhood.  But  how  shall  I  give 
you  a  description  of  the  scene  and  the  people  who  surrounded  us?  whose 
shrill  shouts  and  strange  dresses,  and  wild  jargon,  and  striking  features, 
and  dark  eyes  flashing  in  the  gleam  of  the  tore&s,  which  they  flung  round 
their  heads  to  prevent  their  £eing  extinguished,  formed  a  scene  so  new, 
so  extraordinary,  so  like  romance,  that  my  attention  was  frequently  drawn 
from  the  mountain,  now  blazing  in  all  its  tumultuous  magnificence.  The 
explosions  succeeded  each  other  with  terrific  rapidity  about  two  in  eveiy 
three  minutes;  and  the  noise  I  can  only  compare  to  the  roaring  and  hiss- 
ing of  ten  thousand  imprisoned  winds,  mingled  at  times  with  a  rumbling 
sound  like  artillery,  or  distant  thunder.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  guides,  in  dashing  their  torches  against  the  ground,  set  fire  to  the 
dried  thorns  and  withered  grass,  and  the  blaze  ran  along  the  earth  like 
wild-rfire,  to  the  great  alarm  of  my  friend  C.  who  saw  in  every  burmpg 
bush  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  to  overwhelm  us.  We  met  two  lames 
coming  down,  one  of  whom  smiled  in  a  very  encouraging  manner  as  she 
passed  mc. 

*^  A  little  before  eleven  we  reached  the  Hermitage  situated  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  Somma,  and  the  highest  habitation  on  the  mountain. 
A  great  number  of  men  were  assembled  within,  and  guides,  lazzaroni, 
servants,  and  soldiers  were  lounging  round.  I  alighted,  Ibr  I  was  be- 
numbed and  tired,  but  did  not  like  to  go  among  those  people,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  wait  for  the  rest  of  our  party  a  little  further  on. 
We  accordingly  left  our  donkeys  and  walked  forward  upon  a  kind  of 
high  ridge  which  serves  to  fortify  the  Hermitage  and  its  environs  against 
tiro  lava.     From  this,  as  we  slowly  aJcendfed,  we  had  a  gldriotis  view  ol' 
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the  eruption,  and  the  wbole  scene  around  us,  in  its  strange  romantic  in* 
terest  and  terrible  magnificence  mocked  all  power  of  description.  There 
wiTty  at  this  time,  five  distinct  torrents  of  lava  rolling  down  like  streams 
of  molten  lead;  one  of  which  extended  abore  two  miles  below  us  in  ano- 
ther direction.  The  showers  of  red  hot  stones  flew  up  like  thousands 
of  skj  rockets,  and  many  falling  outside  the  crater  bounds  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  with  a  velocity  which  would  have  distanced  a  horse 
at  full  speed.  These  stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  My  ears  were  now  wearied  and  stunned  by  the  un- 
ceasing roaring  and  hissing  of  the  flames,  whOe  my  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  the  red,  nerce  light.  Now  and  then  I  turned  them  for 
relief  to  other  features  of  the  picture,  to  the  black  shadowy  masses  of  the 
landscape  stretched  beneath  us,  and  speckled  with  little  shining  lights, 
which  showed  how  many  were  up  and  watching  that  night, — and  often  to 
the  calm  vaulted  sky  above  our  heads,  where  thousands  of  stars, — ^not 
twinklmg,  as  through  our  hazy  or  frosty  atmosphere,  but  shining  out  of 
*  Heaven^s  profoundest  azure,'  with  that  soft  steady  brilliance  peculiar  to 
a  highly  rarified  medium, — looked  down  upon  this  frightful  turmoil  in  all 
their  bnight  and  placid  loveliness.  Nor  should  I  forget  one  other  fea* 
ture  of  the  scene,  on  which  I  looked  with  a  painter's  eye, — ^great  num- 
bers of  the  Austrian  forces,  now  occupying  Naples,  were  on  the  moun- 
tain, assembled  in  gronpes,  some  standing,  some  sitting,  some  stretched 
on  the  ground  and  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  in  various  attitudes  of  amaze- 
ment and  adroii-ation:  and  as  the  shadowy  glare  fell  on  their  tall  martial 
figures  and  glittermg  accoutrements,  I  bought  I  had  never  beheld  anj 
thjDg  so  wildly  picturesque. 

"  The  remainder  of  our  party  not  yet  appearing,  we  sent  back  for  our 
donkeys  and  guides,  and  determined  to  proceed.  About  half  a  mile  be- 
yond our  companions  came  up,  and  here  a  division  took  place*,  some 
agreeing  to  go  fonvard,  the  rest  turning  back  to  wait  at  the  Hermitage. 
I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  one  of  those  who  advanced.  My  spirits  were 
now  raised,  and  the  grand  object  of  all  this  daring  and  anxiety  was  to 
get  near  enough  to  a  stream  of  lava  in  order  to  have  some  idea  of  its 
consistency,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  flowed,  or  trickled  down.  The 
difficulties  of  our  road  now  increased, — '  if  road  that  might  be  called 
which  road  was  none,' — ^black  loose  ashes,  and  masses  of  scoria  and  lava 
heaped  in  ridges,  or  broken  into  hollows  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described. 
Even  my  animal,  though  used  to  the  path,  felt  his  footing  at  every  step, 
and  if  the  torch  was,  by  accident,  cxtingtashed,  he  stopped,  and  nothing 
could  make  him  move.  My  guide,  Andrea,  was  very  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive, and,  in  the  few  words  of  Itidian  he  knew,  encoura^d  me,  and  as- 
^ur^  me  there  was  no  dangers.  I  had,  however,  no  fear:  in  fact,  I  was 
infinitely  too  much  interested  to  have  been  sdive  to  danger,  had  it  really 
existed.  Salvador,  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount  Vesuvius, 
Lad  been  engaged  by  Mr.  R.  He  is  the  principal  Cicerone  on  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  his  business  to  despatch  to  the  Kin  of,  every  three  hours,  a 
regular  account  of  the  height  of  the  eruption,  the  progress,  extent,  and 
direction  of  the  lava,  and,  in  shorty  the  most  minntje  particulars.    He 
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also  corresponds,  he  told  me,  witli  Sir  Humphrey  Davy;*  and  is  employ- 
ed to  inform  him  of  every  interesting  phenomenon  which  takes  place  or 
the  mountain.  This  man  has  resided  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  been  principal 
guide  for  33  years,  and  knows  every  inch  of  its  territory. 

^^  As  the  lava  had  overflowed  the  usual  footpath  leading  to  that  conical 
eminence  whi$h  forms  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the  exterior  of 
the  crater,  we  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  sagacious  steeds;  and,  trust- 
ing to  our  feet,  walked  over  the  ashes  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  path,  or  the  ground  rather,  for  there  was  no  path,  was  now  danger- 
ous to  the  inexperienced  foot;  and  Salvador,  seeing  me  alone,  told  the 
gentlemen  he  would  take  care  of  me.  He  led  me  on  before  the  rest,  and 
I  followed  with  confidence.  Our  object  wa^  to  reach  the  edge  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  formed  of  two  currents  imitcd  in  a  point.  It  was  glowing  with  an 
intense  heat;  and  flowing,  not  wiili  such  rapidity  as  to  alarm  us,  but  ra- 
ther slowly,  and  by  fits  and  starts.  TticJding^  in  short,  is  the  word  which 
best  expresses  its  motion,  if  you  can  fancy  it  applied  to  any  object  on  so 
large  a  scale.  At  this  time  the  eruption  was  at  its  extreme  height.  The 
column  of  fire  was  from  a  quarter  to  the  third  of  a  mile  high:  and  the. 
stones  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  I  passed 
close  to  a  stone  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  rolled  down  some 
time  before.  It  was  still  red  hot,  and  I  stopped  to  warm  my  hands  at  k. 
A  short  distance  above  it  lay  another  stone  or  rock,  also  red  hot^  but  six 
times  the  size.  I  walked  on  first  with  Salvador,  till  we  were  witiiin  a 
few  yards  of  the  lava.  At  this  moment  a  prodigious  stone,  followed  by 
two  or  tliree  smaller  ones,  came  rolling  down  upon  us  witli  terrific  velocity. 
The  gentlemen  and  giiides  all  ran;  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  too;  but 
Salvador  cried  to  me  to  .'top  tosce  what  direction  the  stone  would  take. 
I  saw  the  reason  of  hiis  advice  and  btopped.  In  less  than  a  second  he 
seized  my  arm  and  hurried  baok  five  or  six  yards.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  stone  as  it  rushed  down  behind  mo.  A  little  farther  it  met  with  an 
impediment,  against  which  it  bolted  with  such  force,  that  it  flew  up  into 
the  air  to  a  great  height^  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  red  hot  fragments.  All 
this  passed  in  a  moment.  I  have  shuddered  since  when  I  have  thought 
of  that  moment;  but  at  the  time,  I  saw  the  danger  without  the  slightest 
sensation  of  terror.  I  remember  the  ridiculous  figures  of  the  men^  as* 
they  scrambled  over  the  ridges  of  the  scoria;  and  was  struck  by  Salva- 
dor's exclamation,  who  cried  in  a  tone  which  would  have  become  Ceesar 
himself, — '  chc  tima   Sono  Salvador-t 

"  We  did  not  attempt  to  turn  back  again,  which  I  should  have  done 
without  hesitation  if  any  one  had  proposed  it.  To  have  come  thus  far, 
and  to  be  so  near  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  then  to  run  away  at  the 
first  alarm!  it  was  a  little  provoking.     The  road  ws  extremely  danger- 

*  Was  the  letter  addressed  <  Alia  Sua  Excellenza  Scrom/idevi*  which 
caused  so  much  perplexity  at  the  Post-Office  and  British  Museum,  and 
exercised  the  acumen  of  a  Minister  of  State>— from  Evador  to  his  illus- 
trious correspondent  f 

t  Ctuid  times  ?  &c. 
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^iis  in  the  descent  I  was  obliged  to  walk,  as  the  guides  adnsed  as, 
«uid  bat  for  Sakador,  and  the  interestiDg  iaformation  he  gave  me,  from 
time  to  time,  I  think  I  should  have  been  overpowered,  not  by  fatigue 
only,  but,^ — pauca  verba, — there  are  things  I  do  not  like  to  discuss, 
even  to  myself.  To  return  to  Salvador;  he  amused  and  fixed  my  atten- 
tion: lie  frequently  made  me  stop  and  look  back;  and  here  I  should  ob- 
serve that  our  guides  seemed  as  proud  of  the  performances  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  as  anxious  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the  keeper 
of  a  Menagerie  is  of  the  tricks  of  his  dancing  bear,  or  the  proprietor 
of  ^  Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  of  his  Raree  Show.  Their  enthusiastic 
sbouta  and  exclamations  would  have  kept  up  my  interest  had  it  fla^d. 
"^  O  Veda,  Bignora!  O  bella!  O  stupenda!'  But  every  thing,  as  Lady 
Morgan  humorously  observes,  is  stupendous  in  Italy,  from  the  trimming 
of  a  bonnet  to  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  last  great  burst 
of  fire  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  overflow  of  lava,  which  issued  Jrom 
the  crater,  on  the  west  side,  in  two  broad  streams,  and  united  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  below,  taking  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco.  After  this 
e3Kplosion  the  eruption  subsided,  and  the  moimtain  seemed  to  repose;  now 
and  then  showers  of  stones  flew  up,  but  to  no  great  height,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  vivid  flames.  There  was  a  dull  red  light  over  the  mouth 
of  the  crater,  round  which  the  smoke  rolled  in  dense  tumultuous  vo« 
lomes,  and  then  blew  off  towards  the  south-west. 

'^  After  a  slow  and  difficult  descent  we  reached  the  Hermitage.  I  was 
so  exfaaosted  that  I  was  glad  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  My  good  friend 
Salvador,  brou^t  me  a  gkss  of  tjacrima  Christi  and  the  leg  of  a  chicken; 
and  with  recruited  spirits  we  mounted  our  animals  and  again  started.  The 
descent  was  infinitely  more  slow  and  difficult  than  the  ascent,  as  if  was 
past  three  when  we  reached  Resina,  and  nearly  five  when  we  got  home: 
Imt  I  rose  this  morning  at  my  usual  hour,  and  do  not  feel  much  fatigued. 
About  twelve  to-day  I  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  looking  as  quiet  and  placid 
as  the  first  time  I  viewed  it.  There  was  little  smoke,  and  neither  the 
flowing  lava  nor  the  flames  were  visible  in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine.-;- 
x'iie  atmosphere  was  perfectly  dear,  and  as  I  gazed,  almost  misdoubt- 
ing my  senses,  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  awful,  the 
tremendous  scene  I  had  witnessed  but  a  few  hours  before. 

^*  Here  endetb  my  faithful,  unsophisticated,  but  mosf  ego^tsitca^  narra- 
tive. Doubtless  I  might,  at  little  expense  of  time  or  trouble,  have  sent 
jrou  something  much  more  grand  and  learned.  I  might  have  looked  into 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  Encyclopaedia  for  the  names  and 
causes  of  the  phenomena,  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  could  only  contem- 
plate with  wonder  and  admiration.  And  I  might  have  sent  you  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  second-hand  explanations,  quotations,  calculations,  and 
meteorological  and  geological  observations:  but  there  are  so  many  others 
to  do  this,  that  I  send  you  only  my  own  little  personal  narrative,  writ- 
ten on  the  very  spot,  and  at  the  time: — ^too  delightfully  conscious  to 
whom  I  address  myself  to  think  of  apologizing  for  being  the  heroine  of 
my  own  tale.  '^* 
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Six  mofdks  before  and  nx  numlhs  after  October ^  IB  14* 

**On  ne  peot  jamais  contenter  tout  le  mcnde,  et  son  pere.*' 

La  Fonudne. 

The  year  1814  was  made  memorable  hy  the  battle  of  Lei|;»icy  tbe 
victual  death  blow  of  tbe  ^^  Napoleon  dynasty.'^  Tbe  day  that  saw  the 
French  army  driven  from  that  field,  saw  the  setting  of  thfe  imperial  son. 
Other  battles  followed,  bloody  and  disastrous,  but  they  were  the  blows 
gren  to  a  champion  already  on  tbe  ground.  From  the  1 9th  of  October^ 
Napoleon  coptemplated  resignation,  and  all  France  was  prepared  for  the 
ittroad  and  final  nctory  of  the  enemy.  I  had  a  habit  of  passing  the  an* 
tumn  in  the  country.  In  1814  my  visit  was  to  the  Chateau  de  Belrive, 
of  which  the  recent  proprietor,  although  grown  wealthy,  has  not  grown 
into  fof^etfttlness  of  an  old  friend.  At  that  time  he  had  assembled  around 
him  a  number  of  his  relatives,  who  were  all  in  the  greatest  consternation 
on  account  of  tbe  times.  Crossed  in  their  interests,  wounded  in  their 
feelings>  all  these  different  personages  cast  forth  fire  and  flame  against  the 
Head  of  the  Government,  blaming  all  bis  operations,  recalling  with  bit* 
temess  the  various  misfortunes  his  ambition  had  drawn  down  on  France^ 
uid  praying  that  Heaven  would  at  last  occupy  itself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  earth  that  it  appeared  so  long  to  have  abandoned. 

Among  the  most  exasperated,  was  a  Monsieur  Segri,  from  whom  the 
fiMrmation  of  the  guard  of  honour  had  carried  off  the  last  of  his  sons. 
iPather  of  four  children,  he  had  seen  them  successively  depart  for  the 
army,  whence  they  never  returned.  The  one  fell  a  lieutenant  in  Egypt; 
the  second^  captain  in  Spain,  and  the  third.  Chef  de  Battaillon,  in  the 
prisens'of  Kalonga. — Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  of  tliis  unfortu- 
nate father,  who  had  now,  as  he  said  himself,  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his 
last  son,  and  we  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  try  and  diminish  his 
r^ets  a  little,  by  endeavouring  to  instil  into  him  hopes  which  we  had 
not  ourselve?.  Less  afilicted  than  Monsieur  de  Segri,  but  loudly  joining 
him  in  invectives  against  the  system  of  aggrandisement  adopted  by  the 
Emperor^  Madame  de  Germancy— his  cousin,  looked  with  terror  to  tbe 
jnoment  of  establishing  her  niece  None  of  the  parties  which  presented 
themselves,  might  satisfy  the  anxious  tenderness  of  this  go(^d  aunt.  She 
feared  equally  the  chances  of  war  and  commerce.  She  could  no  more 
determine  to  select  for  her  nephew — an  oflScer  who  might  get  gloriously 
.idiled  in  the  second  month  of  his  nuptials — than  a  merchant,  who  miglit 
'become  bankrupt  in  the  first  year  of  bis  marriage.  '^  From  tbe  rapidity 
.with  which  they  cany  off  our  young  men,  there  will  remain  no  husbands 
lor  our  young  women,"  repeated  Madame  de  Germanoy,  with  an  air  of 
jneiancholy,  which  frequentl  ymade.her  neice  blush,  and  her  auditors  smije. 

'A.  (at  man  who  amused  his  leisure  by  a  little  stock-jobbing— ^Monsieur 
Clement,  coushd  to  the  Dwner  of  Belrive,  never  ceased  deploring  the 
stagnation  of  trade^  and  complaining  of  the  few  opportunities  of  impro* 
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Vii^  capital.  The  war  bad  paralysed  all  his  ^eolations;  and  be  iem 
dauned  against  the  war  with  an  indignation  which  announced  a  peat  Jove 
of  peace. 

Every  erenii^  the  company  assembled  in  the  large  saloon,  where  each 
threw  into  the  common  stock  the  slight  contingent  of  news  he  bad  care« 
fuUy  collected  during  the  day;  and  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  itwai^ 
not  generally  of  a  nature  to  diminish  their  discontent,  or  ameliorate  the 
haired  they  bore  in  secret  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  with  him,  as  wilii 
those  tyrants  of  the  drama,  who  frighten  erery  one  by  their  eatrance— ^ 
ar«  abused  aside,  and  menaced  as  soon  as  they  disappear.  One  peraott 
alone  courageously  took  the  part  of  the  government — it  was  the  owner 
of  the  Chateau,  whose  nephew  had  just  been  made  general  of  division.--* 
According  to  Monsieur  Duperre,  necessity  justified  all  the  operations  oC 
the  Emperor.  He  called  the  occupation  of  Spain  a  grand  political  mear* 
sure;  the  campaign  of  Russia,  a  hardy  conception;  and  the  return  from 
Moscow,  a  skilful  retreat.  Certainly  his  opinions  appeared  to  me  to  b^ 
rather  angular,  but  who  dare  tell  him  so?  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic  was  his 
admhration^  that  it  was  impossible  to  offer  the  slightest  check  to  it— <thft 
man  being,  as  one  might  say,  evidently  destined  to  die  in  his  originat  sin. 

Such  were  the  various  ^spositions  at  the  Chateau  when  I  quitted  it 
for  Paris.  The  public  events  which  soon  afterwards  succeeded  each 
o&er  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  produced,  in  less  than  a.  J^Vj 
changes  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A  Bourbon  retmniei^ 
after  an  interval  of  20  years,  to  resume  that  crown  so  k>ng  worn  by  bis 
aoeestors.  Peace,  so  ohea  repulsed  from  the  bosom  of  Europe,  haeiened 
to  seat  herself  with  him  on  the  throne  of  France;  and  the  sovereigns  o£ 
a  world  united  together  to  put  a  term  to  the  differences  of  princes,  tha 
agitations  of  their  people,  and  the  mourning  of  nations^ 

It  was  with  no  slight  pleasure,  that  I  once  more  hailed  the  return  of 
that  period  in  which  I  had  be^  accustomed  to  undertake  my  f  ilgrimagey 
and  I  promised  myself  this  year  to  console  mj  poor  friend  Di^)en;e,.eTeB 
though  I  should  rejoice  with  his  friends. 

Oa  the  first  of  September,  then,  I  set  off  for  Belrive. 

As  saoB  as  Monsieur  Duperre  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  he  hastened  to 
me,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  joy,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  bc|{-* 
ged  rae  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  tl^  garden,  before  I  made  ny  apfear- 
ance  in  the  Chateau.  Surprised  to  find  him  so  gay,  when  I  feared  to  see 
him  so  sad,  I  could  but  think  that  my  friend  ha^  perhaps  received  some 
disagreeable  news  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  i,  e^  cGsag^ceeaf- 
ble  for  France.  "  Well,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,"  your  Hero  has  justifiei 
vottr  admiration.  Napoleon" — ^^  DonH  mention  his  name,'*  relied  bee, 
hast^y  V  <<  he  is  a  tyrant,  whom  I  always  abhorred." — "  But  I  thought 
I  had  heard  you  admire**—"  His  audacity.**—"  You  considered  hiasncr 
cesses*'—"  As  samany  crimes.'*—"  His  elevation*'—"  As  a  pnnirfuBent 
from  Heaven."—"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Duperre,  I  assure  vou,  that  in  tike 
Sej^imaber  <^  last  year,  you  painted  the  afisdr  of  l^aia''~"  As  a  pei^ 
fidf  •'*— ^'  The  war  of  the  NorA*'— "  As  an  extiwagance"---"  The  i^ 
treat  from  Moscow"—"  As  the  first  chastisement  of  the  grand  criminal. 
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It  is  not  that,  aufondy  I  have  not  here  and  there  recognized  some  pectt* 
liar  qualities  in  this  man;  he  had  a  certain  tact  in  discovering  and  recom- 
pensing merit;  he  granted  the  cross  of  honour  to  my  son,  who,  however, 
could  not  endure  him.  Natural  enough,  he  had  imbibed  the  sentiments 
of  his  father;  and  as  to  me,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  thank  him.  He 
sent  me  the  order  of  Re-vmofiy  I  confess;  but  he  was  forced  to  that  by 
the  public  voice:  and,  besides,  it  was  more  for  his  own  credit  than  mine. 
-  He  conducted  himself  shamefully  towards  my  nephew — ^Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  that,  by  abdicating,  he  deprived  him  of  half  of  all  that  he  had 
bestowed  on  him.  I  never  could  have  spoken  favourably  of  such  a  man 
to  you.  I  may  have  been  careful  in  my  expressions,  because,  \mder  him, 
the  nets  of  the  police  extended  far  and  near,  but,  in  reality,  no  one  thought 
worse  of  him  than  I  did.*' — "  What  a  pity,  that'  one  cannot  read  au 
fond  des  caurs!*' — ^^  Yes,  doubtless — but  enough  of  this  at  present  I 
am  channed  to  see  you  again — I  want  you  to  preach  peace  in  my  family 
—which  is  far  from  sharing  my  principles*' — "  How!" — ^^  True,  your 
old  friends  are  all  here;  but,  will  you  believe  ii^  my  dear  friend,  Aey  ac* 
tually  regret  his  reign" — ^^  Impossible" — ^^  The  human  heart  is  fidl  of 
such  contradictions.  M.  de  Segri  has  received  a  letter  from  his  son, 
who  is  not  put  on  half  pay,  and  will  be  here  immediately — ^he  is  quite  iu 
despair  about  it." — ^*  In  despair  at  seeing  his  son!  he  who  suffered  such 
grief  at  his  departure.^" — ^^  My  cousin,  who  sighed  so  for  peace,  is  au 
desespair  that  the  war  is  over."—"  You  jest.*' — ^^  Madam  de  Germancy 

Xita  the  days  when  she  might  have  married  her  niece  to  an  officer, 
would  probably  have  left  her  a  widow  before  she  was  a  mother — 
these  people  distract  me.*'  As  he  thus  spoke,  M.  Duperre  led  me  to- 
wards tiie  Chateau.  At  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  M.  de  Segri  still 
held  his  son's  letter  in  his  hand — I  felicitated  him  on  his  return. — ^^  No, 
sir,**  replied  he, — ^^  on  the  contrary,  condole  with  me.  I  no  longer 
know  wbat  to  do  with  this  youth — there  is  his  profession  gone." — ^^  But 
was  it  not  against  both  your  and  his  own  inclination,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  it?'° — "  Certainly;  but  when  tiie  thing  was  done,  it  was  doae, 
and  I  hoped  that  through  my  friends  and  his  own  merits,  he  might  have 
made  his  way  as  well  as  another:  did  not  one  of  his  brothers  die  Chef 
de  Bataillon?"— <^  The  very  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  escaped  a 
similar  misfortune." — ^^  Ay,  say  as  you  will,  but  show  me  the  man  who 
is  sorry  to  see  a  general  officer  among  his  fajnily." 

'^  Very  true,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Crermancy,  hastily;  ^^  and  there 
is  my  niece  deprived  of  any  such  happiness.  Formerly  we  might  look 
to  nuurry  generals,  colonels,  counsellors  of  state,  and,  above  all,  auditors. 
I  don't  say  that  happiness  is  always  the  wedding  gift  onthese  occasions, 
hut  the  title,  the  rank,  flatter  us,  and  this  is  a  gratification  such  as  we 
women  do  not  disdain. 

'^  Besides,  even  though  one  did  begin  by  taairylng  only  a  captain, 
there  was  no  telling  but  that  from  widowhood  to  widowhood  we  mkht  at 
last  arrive  at  a  general  of  division.  These  changes  undoubtedly  had  th^ir 
advantages;  at  present,  one  mttst  pass  life  with  tire  first  spouae.— Ah!'* 
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Btid  madam,  with  a  sigb,  *^  the  career  of  ambition  is  for  ever  closed  to 
women." 

It  was  in  vain  that  in  her  system  of  elevation,  her  ladies  could  be  pro- 
moted only  at  the  expense  of  their  husbands.  She  persisted  not  the  less 
in  considering  the  thil(Pas  very  natural,  and  deplonn^  the  disagremena 
of  a  century,  where  a  wife  might  die  without  ever  having  been  a  widow. 
Her  niece  did  not  seem  to  ine  to  be  of  her  opinion.  I  thought  I  over- 
heard her  murmur — ^^  At  least,  I  may  now  <^oose,  which  is  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  a  female." 

'^  Yet,  what  signify  honours,  in  comparison  with  fortune?"  said  M. 
Clement,  rising  from  his  arm-chair.  **  Under  the  seventeen  or  eighteen 
governments  we  have  had  here,  I  have  made  and  unmade  mine  five  or  six 
times,  with  a  facility  I  shall  never  again  experience.  Great  misfortunes 
lead  to  great  sacrifices!  The  land-owners,  the  merchants,  have  recourse 
to  us  in  speculations  which  often  swallow  up  their  property,  but  bring  us 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Alas!  this  is  now  over,  the  beaten  path 
is  open  to  all;  and,  turn  ever  so  little  out  of  it,  law  stares  you  in  the 
iace.  No,  coomierce  is  no  longer  the  road  to  riches — ^there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  now." 

'^  All  true,  master,"  said  M.  Duperre's  gardener,  twisting  his  hat  in 
his  fingers  as  he  ent^«d  to  ask  for  orders — ^*  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed now  in  truth — and  we  poor  folks  are  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  we  can. 
"  To  ruin!"  exclaimed  M.  De  Segri,  with  vivacity. — ^^  Justso,  in  truth, 
my  good  master — this  abolition  of  the  conscription  has  knocked  me  up." 
-~^'  What,  Jacques!  this  that  constitutes  the  k^piness  of  ten  millions 
of  famUies" — ^^  Makes  the  misfortune  of  mine." — "  Explain  yourself." 
— ^^  You  know,  monsieur,  that  I  had  the  good  luck  to  sell  my  eldest  boy 
for  two  thousand  crowns  to  the  son  of  monsieur  the  mayor;  and  I  may 
honestly  say,  it  was  going  for  nothing,  for  he  was  a  proud  fine  youth.  I 
gave  ti^  second  to  monsieur  your  nephew,  for  a  dozen  sacs  of  a  thousand 
francs— -cheap  enough — but  then  he  was  a  neighbour.  Well,  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  last  sac  began  to  grow  light,  and  that  I  had  still  three 
comely  lads,  well  fed,  and  well  taught,  that  I  had  brought  up  with  all  the 
care  in  the  world,  away  goes  the  conscription — I  have  my  trouble  for 
my  pains— and  three  great  boys  on  my  hands  to  provide  for.  Boys,  that, 
under  the  Emperor,  would  have  brought  me  at  least  15,000  francs,  a- 
piece.    Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  hai^  case,  my  good  monsieur. 

The  observations  of  Jacques  made  on  all  present  a  more  sudden  and 
profound  impression,  than  could  all  my  arguments;  each  mentally  blushed 
at  having  regretted  a  government,  under  which  demorilization  had  reach- 
ed the  point  of  a  father's  rearing  his  sons  for  sale. 

The  young  De  Segri,  who  arrived  next  day,  was  received  with  open 
aims — and  Madame  de  (Sermancy  promised  her  niece  that  she  should 
choose  her  own  hnsband;  which  choice  I  could  discover,  from  certam 
glances  between  the  hk  Eliza  and  the  animated  young  lieutenant,  was 
iiraidy  decided. 
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A  Ball  at  ike  Opera-House. 
"  Ctaacan  1e  decrie--<chacun  y  va." 

I  HAD  passed  the  evening  with  a  rich  literai;f|aroateur,  who  had  as* 
sembled  round  him  a  crowd  of  persons,  under  the  pretext  of  a  party  of 
pleasure,  and  who  had  occupied  the  entire  time  in  the  reading  of  a  fire-^ 
act  tragedy  of  his  own,  with  which  he  had  been  threatening  the  managers 
of  the  Francais  these  last  seven  years.  The  reading  of  the  work,  and 
the  pompous  eulogies  lavished  on  it,  over  an  immense  bowl  of  the  most 
delicious  punch,  prodigally  dispensed  round  by  the  young  wife  of  our 
tragic  author,  had-  contributed  to  heighten  the  gaiety  of  my  humour. 
Pearing  to  dull  it,  I  stole  off  at  the  moment  that  the  author^s  mtified 
vanity  was  attempting,  to  waive  the  praises  he  was  so  sure  oi  having 
merited,!  and  modestly  soliciting  useless  criticisms  and  superfluous  advice. 
Some  lamps,  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits-Champs, 
and  tlie  long  pile  of  carriages  which  embarrassed  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  ball  at  the  Opera-house.  They  are  singu- 
lar enough  those  Opera  balls.  This  impost  levied  on  slumber  is  but  sel- 
dom worth  the  repose  it  deprives  us  of.  Few  are  amused  there — ^num* 
bers  are  annoyed  there;  and  yet  eveiy  body  goes  there.  Like  the  rest^ 
I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  custom;  and,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  ob- 
serving en  fhihsophe  the  various  amusements  to  be  enjoyed  in  it,  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  this  Temple  of  Arts— where  they  dance  now^ 
as  they  sung  formerly.  On  entering  the  vestibule,  I  saw  a  young  man^ 
whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the  company  at  &e  reading 
party.  Probably  he  had  not  noticed  me,  but  I  bad  remarked  him  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  long  whispering  conversation  with  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion,  in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  husband's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  book,  and  from  his  having  adroitly  slipped  away 
before  the  wearisome  conclusion. 

He  was  now  precipitately  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  drawing 
out  his  watch  at  each  instant,  and  at  intervals  slightly  striking  his  foot 
against  the  ground,  as  one  impatient  of  waiting.  At  the  arrival  of  every 
carnage,  be  softly  approached  tlie  door,  glanced  anxiously  at  the  people 
who  descended  from  it,  followed  with  his  eyes  each  white  domino  that 
appeared,  and,  after  two  or  three  useless  turns,  sorrowfully  resumed  his 
post.  This  little  manege  had  continued  somewhere  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  I  observed  two  masks  enter;  one  of  which,  after  looking  at 
me  for  an  instant,  took  flight  with  the  terror  of  one  fearing  to  be  recog- 
nized; while  the  other,  placing  a  finger  on  her  lips,  and  leaning  toward 
the  ear  of  the  young  man,  drew  him  away  to  the  opposite  side,  while  in- 
viting him  to  silence  and  discretion.  The  little  mask  who  had  so  r^idly 
flown  off,  appeared  to  me  to  be  charming.  The  figure,  the  gracefulness, 
a  slight  motion  of  the  head  which  was  familiar  to  her,  induced  me  to  be* 
lieve  that  I  reco^ized  the  pretty  ^^usperer  of  the  evenine — the  routh- 
ful  wife  of  the  elderly  tragic  poet.  There  was  but  one  thmg  to  destroy 
this  idea-^that  they  had  spoken  of  these  opera  balls  in  the  earlier  part 
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t>f  the  nigbt,  and  that  Madam  de  Ci  ■  ■  had  been  loudest  in  her  disap^ 
{irobation  of  them.  Indeed,  to  take  her  word  for  it,  nothing  less  than 
«m  assignation  could  induce  any  woman,  of  a  certain  rank,  to  y'lsii  such 
a  scene;  and  she  had  given  up  an  acquaintance  for  Taunting  that  she  never 
missed  one  of  them. 

After  so  decided  a  declaration,  so  severe  an  opinion,  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  Madame  de  G  ■  ■  would  dare  Ae  dangers  of  a  Bal  d? 
Opera — ^particularly  in  the  moment  of  triumph  for  her  husband's  success. 
"Occupied  with  this  little  adventure,  I  slowly  mounted  the  stairs.  The 
ball  was  but  commencing. 

In  the  anti-room,  several  masks,  tranquilly  seated  before  the  two  fire- 
places, whispered  to  each  other,  pointing  out  mysteriously  some  persona- 
ges, who,  already  yawning  widely,  promised  themselves  a  gay  night.  The 
Salk  was  almost  a  desert.  The  orchestra,  placed  at  the  extremi^  of 
the  stage,  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  Old  musicians,  disguised  as  Spanish 
gallants.  This  masquerade  struck  me  asthe  most  diverting  of  the  whole. 
JBy  degrees  the  masks  thicken — tlie  salle  begins  to  fill.  An  insupporta- 
ble babble  succeeds  the  wearying  silence — ^men,  women — masked  and  un- 
masked— ^all  speak  at  once.  This  general  conversation  naturally  recab 
to  mind  the  epoch  of  the  construction  of  Babel. 

Every  mask  &ad  ite  occupation.  This  to  commence  an  intrigue — ^that, 
to  terminate  one.  Here,  a  rich  banker  was  agreeably  tormented  by  two 
opera-dancers,  vrho  astoni^ed  him  by  their  esprit — ^there,  a  mtcMtietotre 
anxiously  pursued  a  mask;  who,  laughing  as  she  flew,  seemed  better 
'pleased  to  be  captured,  than  earnest  to  escape.  Farther  on,  a  young 
provincial,  newly  arrived,  stood  utterly  confounded  by  &e  wonderful  ftoBgs 
related  by  a  droll  domino;  whom,  a  little  later,  he  discovers  'to  be  an 
aunt  who  had  reared  him.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  rather 
animated  conversation  of  two  spouses,  who  had  recognized  each  other 
.unwittingly  enough,  when  a  fairy  %ure,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  as  she 
whisper^  my  name,  gaily  proposed  to  me  to  m^emuofer  en  compagnie. 
The  ofier  was  at  least  humble,  and  seemed  to  guarantee  to  me  the  con- 
'trary.     I  accepted  it  with  gratitude. 

A  glance  at  her  elegant  foot — ^the  ensemble  of  her  person — ^the  tone 
of  her  voice — ^the  vivacity  of  her  eyes,  which  were  very  fine,  and  of 
which  she  took  good  care  to  give  a  full  view,  through  the  aid  of  an  open- 
ing ^he  had  artfully  enlarged  in  her  mask — all  concurred  to  persuade  me 
that  I  should  have  cause  to  felicitate  myself  on  this  unexpected  ren- 
counter. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  that  my  companion  must  be  much  in  the 
world— ^for  she  knew,  at  least  by  name,  a  prodigious  number  of  persons 
of  distinction.  She  painted  each  in  a  single  expression,  with  an  originali- 
ty which  was  amazingly  piquant — scarcely  a  single  mask  escaped  her  re- 
cognition. The  more  bizarre  the  degrees,  the  more  interesting  the  scru- 
tiiqr;  and  it  never  was  lon^  at  fault.  After  witnessing  several  instances 
of  her  skill,  all  truly  surprising  in  their  way,  I  expres^  a  wish  to  learn 
tb^  names  of  some  individuals  whom  I  pointed  out  to  her,  and  who,  for 
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the  last  hour,  had  been  promenadiog  through  the  rooms  in  all  the  audaCH 
ty  of  a  strict  incognito. 

That  fat  man,  said  she,  who  sports  a  Hverj,  is  a  grand  seigneur,  who 
has  served  in  his  youth,  and  who,  from  the  habit  of  changing,  has  at  last 
contrired  to  manage  without  them. — He  is  the  flower  of  m<^em  gentle- 
men— His  father  was  a  nobody,  who  scarcely  suspected  that  he  should 
one  day  have  chateaus  and  titles  in  his  family.  I  must,  however,  do  our 
incognito  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  refused  to  do  some  dirty  work, 
which  brought  no  profit,  and  has  never  disgraced  himself  graUs,  He  is 
considered  rich,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  service  this  reputation  has  done 
him  among  his  friends. 

That  automaton,  who  parades  about  so  apothetically,  and  whose  pale 
domino  contrasts  so  pleasantly  with  the  group  of  black  ones  which  tor- 
ment him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  his  curiosity — ^that  domino  is  the 
worthy  personage,  who,  after  a  six  years'  slumber  in  his  senator^s  chair, 
awoke  one  fine  day,  to  his  own  surprise,  peer  of  France.  He  enjoyed 
this  dignity  for  six  months,  like  one  who  tried  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  it;  but  unluckily  the  last  three  months  undid  all  that  the  first  six  had 
done;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  cede  his  arm-chair  to  one  who  unfortu- 
natety  does  not  slumber  in  it. 

This  man,  with  three  faces,  whom  some  take  for  a  magistrate— some 
for  a  courtier— others  for  an  old  noble-— others  for  a  new,  is  one  of  those 
vrhOf  like  the  cameleon,  changes  his  hue  according  to  the  ray  he  basks  in. 
Having  literally  none  of  his  own,  he  is  no  worse  than  thousands.  That 
person,  who  is  in  such  perpetual  motion,  and  seems  so  contented  with 
himself,  is  a  newly-married  husband,  whom  his  wife  has  forced  here  along 
with  her,  to  cure  him  of  jealousy.— Scarcely  arrived — madam,  who 
wishes  to  know  ati  fond  what  a  BaJ  Masque  is — quits  him  to  exchange 
dresses  with  one  of  her  friends,  whom  the  husband  has  at  once  mistaken 
for  his  spouse,  and  in  consequence  never  loses  sight  of  her  one  instant; 
this  happy  man  will  return  home  toHsiorrow,  delighted  with  his  night, 
more  than  ever  in  love  with  a  wife  i^om  he  will  offer  as  a  model  to  those 
of  his  friends,  and,  on  occasion,  will  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  deceived 
husbands. 

This  clumsey  peasant,  in  close  flirtation  with  that  little  blue  domino, 
is  an  old  notary,  who  loves  to  seek  adventures;  his  wife,  who  is  aware  of 
it,  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage  with  him,  disguises  herself  in  turn,  and 
comes  here  incogmta  to  receive  the  declarations  of  her  spouse — She  has 
fairly  caught  him,  nor  will  she  let  him  go  till  he  goes  home.  See,  he  is 
quite  delighted  here  'with  the  same  woman  of  whom  at  home  he  is  wea- 
ried.— ^What  would  he  not  give  to  have  power  to  get  a  divorce  from  one 
wife  to  put  the  other  in  her  place?— What  a  wonder-worker  is  a  mask? 
Who  could  persuade  that  man  now  that  it  b  his  own  wife  whom  he  finds 
80^;reeable? 

That  Harlequin  who  flirts  by  is  a  statesman,  who,  from  converting  in- 
to pieces  of  oratory  his  official  reports,  has  created  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion, in  so  much  the  more  formidable,  that  it  casts  into  astonishment 
those  who  knew  him,  and  into  admiration  those  who  do  not, — not  that 
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Lis  stjle  is  original,  for  ail  that  he  says  has  a  borrowed  tone.  Bot  the  art 
with  which  be  debates  all  his  opinions — tAe  animation  with  which  be  sus- 
tains sentiments  that  have  not  the  slightest  resembliince  to  each  other,  and 
the  variety  successively  remarkcdin  his  politics,  have  finished  by  persuading 
his  friends  even  that  this  man  had  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  great  man. 
Until  the  present;  however,  he  has  bounded  himself  to  merely  make  a 
great  noise.* 

As  my  guide  ceased  speaking,  a  slight  murmuring  spread  through  the 
aalle;  we  inquired  its  meaning,  and  were  informed  that  a  siystificatok 
bad  sent  off  all  the  polichinellos  of  the  ball,  one  after  the  other,  by  suc« 
cesslvely  whispering  to  each  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  arrested 
by  the  gens  d'armes,  at  that  instant  in  search  of  a  polichiuelloj  who  had 
just  committed  a  considerable  robbery.  The  police  make  the  bravest 
tremble — justice  frightens  the  most  honest.  Thus  Messieurs  les  Poli- 
cbincllos,  not  over  anxious  to  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  grave  authority, 
nor  o?er  anxious  besides  to  stand  revealed  to  public  gaze,  hastened  ^- 
together  from  the  field,  to  the  no  slight  amusement  of  the  mystificator, 
who,  by  this  ingenious  stratagem,  had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  who  was  laying 
close  siege  to  la  dame  de  ses  pensees, 

I  will  not  weary  you  now,  resmned  my  companion,  by  sketching  the 
portraits  of  that  wife,  of  her  husband's,  or  this  husband  of  two  wives; 
nor  o(  that  original  who  tbinks  he  disguises  himself  by  turning  out  the 
green  lining  of  his  blue  coat;  nor  of  this  other,  who  takes  a  new  name 
every  time  be  commits  a  new  folly;  nor  of  that  republican  infidel,  who 
is  become  a  religious  royalist;  nor  of  a  thousand  other  evil  characters, 
of  whom,  if  you  have  curiosity  to  hear,  look  in  on  me^  and  I  shall  put 
you  in  possession  of  more  than  you  know  at  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  1  should  add  the  address  which  the  do- 
mino gave  me. 

It  was  near  five  when  my  conductress  parted  from  me;  the  greater 
Domber  of  the  masks  had  disappeared;  the  salle  had  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed air  of  dulness  and  desolation.  A  few  scattered  masks,  slumber- 
ing on  the  benches,  seemed  rather  to  have  yielded  to  the  soporific  influ- 
ence of  the  scene  than  of  the  hour;  the  very  musicians  played  only  half 
dances;  the  anti-room  contained  but  about  a  dozen  of  dominos,  whose 
faces  made  one  regret  their  masks.  After  having  contemplated  all  these 
personages,  and  assured  myself  tlie  Bal  de  T Opera  contained  nothing 
more  worthy  of  remark,  I  retired,  promising  not  to  forget  the  rendezvous 
my  pretty  mask  had  given  to  me. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  I  crossed  the  interior  corridor,  I  savr  pas9  by 
the  pair  I  had  so  vainly  sought.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they 
separated  abruptly  ;  the  young  man  returned  into  the  salle — the  domino 
fled,  but  as  she  could  fly  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  which  her  carriage 
had  not  yet  driven  up,  I  had  time  enough  before  it  did  to  recognise  the 
fitetty  3Iadamc  G.  the  declared  enemy  of  masked  balls,  who  had  fright- 
ened us  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  by  expatiating  on  the  various  dangers 
a  pretty  woman  ran  there — I  trembled  for  her. 

•  This  seemsintended  for  Ch— — d. 
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of  them,  whenever  I  attempted  to  leave  my  tent.  Well !  blessed  be 
God !  I  shall  enjoy  hereafter  a  retired  sabbath  walk  witli  a  double  relish.'* 
CP.  26) 

••There  are  few  situations  more  favourable. humanly  speaking,  for  the 
maintemince  and  growth  of  faith  and  tru<<t  in  God,  than  those  resulting^ 
from  daily  journeying  throuj^h  wild  uncivilized  countries,  where  the  events 
of  each  dav  arc  mostly  unforeseen,  and  dependent  on  many  minor  contin- 
gencies. Wi-  then  especially  remember  our  God,  as  we  sec,  more  clearly 
and  firacticatii^,  how  dependent  we  are  nn  Him,  even  for  '*  our  daily 
bread.**  We  teel  ourselves  exposed  to  many  troublesome  though  trifling 
difficulties,  and  to  some  more  serious  dangers,  from  which  His  arm  can 
idone  deliver  us ;  and,  after  a  time,  we  begin  to  place  such  a  confidence 
in  Him  for  help  in  all  our  troubles,  that  every  fear  ceases ;  and  we  know, 
experimentally,  how  God  ever  keeps  that  man  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stoyed  on  Him. "    (P.  61 .) 

These  extracts  show  a  mind,  watchful  for  those  opportunities,  which 
every  situation  may  afford,  of  cultivating  that  communion  with  God,  fer 
which  the  sabbath  was  especially  intended  upon  Earth,  and  in  which  the 
eternal  sabbath  will  be  passed  in  Heaven. 

The  pleasure,  however,  arising  from  this  contemplation,  is  perhaps  in 
some  measure  heightened  by  the  recollection,  that  the  traveller,  whose 
diary  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a  military  officer,  and  was  therefore  not  governed 
by  anj  professional  consideration  but  by  the  principles  of  our  common 
Christianity  in  the  original  selection  of  those  objects,  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  directed. 

There  arc  indeed  passages  in  this  book,  strictly  professional  :  and  we 
confess  we  were  occasionally  amused  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his 
transitions  from  ppeculations  of  a  purely  religious  character  to  calcula- 
tions of  military  prowess  and  measures  of  attack  and  defence.  Thus 
after  having  traced  some  of  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  parts  of  Palestine  he  is  led  into  the  foltowiog,  certainlj 
not  uninteresting,  disquisition. 

•«Ii  11  surprising  t-*  hear  the  universal  desire  expressed  by  all  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  ituil  a  Europe  an  Christian  power  should  be  in- 
duced to  come  and  take  p^bscsvirui  of  it.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
the  grcattrr  number  even  cf  the  Turks  themselves,  wish  it  (those  in  office 
of  course  excepted;)  and  that  ninliitudes  of  them  would  embrace  Chris- 
-tianipr,  ift/iey  dared,  but  ihty  dread  the  vengeance  nf  their  countrymen. 
Their  punishments,  if  cauj^hi,  would  assuredly  be  tremendous;  a  stake 
would  be  run  tlimugh  each  of  their  bodies,  while  alive ;  and  their  fami- 
lies,  women  and  children,  shut  up  in  a  house  and  burnt.  All  seem  to  have 
an  idea,  probably  from  s  »me  confused  notion  of  the  ancient  prophecies, 
that  the  M;ihoiiietan  empire  la  to  be  overturned,  and  their  religion  de- 
stroyed almost  immediately.  Several  of  the  nadves,  knowing  me  to  be  a 
British  officer,  have,  on  taking  leave,  expressed  their  hope  of  soon  seeing 
me  again  with  the  troops  of  my  nation.  From  all  1  have  seen  of  these 
countries,  and  from  every  observation  1  c<nild  make  of  the  actual  weak- 
ness of  the  Turkish  character,  I  shotjld  be  inclined  to  think,  that  if  no 
European  power  intermeddled,  ten  thousand  British  troops  would  suffice 
to  conquer  Krypt ;  and  four  iluwjsand  more,  with  the  indubitable  assis- 
tattce  of  the  naiiv<»  ijihabit:ii.ts.  would  as  easily  take  possession  of  all  Syria, 
including  1)  imuscuis  and  AU'ppo."    (P.  "10,  341.) 
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The  author  then  proceeds  without  more  ado 
"to  point  out  iQ  a  loose  sketch,  such  a  general  plan  of  operations  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants has  suggested.  A  uaval  force  capacie  of  escorting  and  conveying 
foarteen  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  dismounted  and  four  hundred 
mounted  cavalnr.  with  a  due  proportion  of  guns  and  military  stores,  should 
rendezvous  at  Malta  in  January,  and  proceed  from  thence  in  three  divi- 
sions ;  eight  thousand  to  Alexandria,  three  thousand  to  Rosetta,  and  five 
thousand  four  hundred  to  Damietta:  they  should  land  respectively  and 
independently,  and  take  possession  of  those  three  places,  which  are  inca- 
pable of  presenting  any  serioas  difficulties  to  a  rejcular  force.  The  Ro- 
setta and  Alexandria  divisions  should  then  unite  at  Ramanieh,  where  the 
two  Western  branches  of  the  Nile  separate,  one  of  them  now  forming  the 
navigable  canal  of  Alexandria ;  and  they  would  thus  benefit  bv  an  easy 
water  carriage  for  both  divisions  to  the  point  of  junction.  Here  they 
should  open  a  communication  with  the  division  at  Damietta,  which  should 
then  march  forward,  and  move  in  a  parallel  column  with  the  main  divi- 
sion, so  as  to  march  upon  both  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Cairo ,  and  by  means 
of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  they  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  assist  each  other  in 
case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  bring  his  whole  force  against  either  of 
them." 

The  field-officer  next  puts  his  invading  forces  in  possession  of  Cairo, 
embarks  them  at  Alexandria  or  Damietta,  besieges  Acre,  secures  the 
aJiiance  and  co-operation  of  £mir  Beshyr,  prince  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
takes  Jaflfa,  Jerusalem,  and  Gaza,  and  then  concludes  as  follows  : 

**  These  successes  obtained,  the  whole  of  Palestine  Proper  would  be  se- 
curely held,  and  at  the  disposition  of  the  British  Ministry.  Every  aid  may 
be  expected  from  the  native  Christians ;  but  they  must  not  be  too  impli- 
citly relied  on.  The  army  might  then  march  fnr  Damascus ;  of  which 
place  however  I  know  nothing  personally.  In  all  these  countries  the  Turks 
keep  very  few  troops,  and  those  1  have  seen  of  the  poorest  description : 
many  bodies  of  Desert  Arabians  would  undoubtedly  jmn  them«  and  harass 
our  convoys ;  but  they  are  not  otherwise  dangerous,  and  would  soon  tire 
of  a  war,  which  would  produce  more  blows  than  plunder.  No  fortress  of 
consequence,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  exists  in  the  Holy  Land." 
(P.  346  ) 

^ow  our  gentle  readers  must  not  too  ha.stil7  imagine,  that  tlie  author, 
whom  we  Imve  hitherto  introduced  to  them,  as  a  peaceful  Chnstian, 
though  a  man  of  war,  is  anxious  to  lead  or  to  instigate  a  new  crusade 
against  the  land,  still  profaned  by  the  touch  of  Mahometans.  These 
remarks,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  professional  :  and  therefore,  taking  up 
the  question,  as  a  Christian,  he  says  in  the  course  of  them — 

**  By  what  possible  right  we  should  attempt  such  a  conquest,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  so  readily  answered,  however  desirable  to  the  people  them- 
selves its  probable  consequences  may  appear.  And  perhaps  our  God  may 
hf-reafter  see  fit  to  point  out  some  other  way,  more  apparently  and  openly 
illustrative  of  Hia  Almighty  Power,  for  the  ex  tension  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out those  once  favoured  regions.  All  things  arc  afike  easy  to  Him."  {P. 
341,  342.) 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  those  interesting  par- 
ticulars, which  transpire  in  tlie  narrative  of  a  journey  through  provinces 
50  full  of  interest  to  a  Christian  philosopher,  some  of  them  dear  to  me* 
inor)%  and  others  h\^  with  hope. 
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It  maj  be  proper  to  premise,  tiiat  the  reader  must  not  expect  from  this 
journal  anj  communications,  likely  ia  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science, 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  antiquary,  or  to  make  part  in  the  philoso-> 
phieal  transactions  of  the  day. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  curious  facts,  such  as  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  sinj^lar  species  of  husbandry,  practised  in  Munro  island,  which 
is  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  back-water,  that  lines  a  great  part  of  &e 
coast  of  Travancore. 

**  A  shoal  attached  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island*  has  been 
converted  into  a  range  of  paddy- grounds,  of  a  singular  description.  They 
are  covered  with  water,  which  is  never  lets  than  a  foot  in  aepth,  and  en 
course  there  Is  Chen  no  means  of  sowing  them  with  grain ;  but,  to  remedy 
this,  the  natives  sow  the  seed  elsewhere  on  the  island,  and  when  the  crop 
n  about  eight  or  ten  inches  Irigh,  they  transplant  it  to  these  sub-marine 
fields,  Uking  care  to  arrange  the  seed-time,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the 
paddy  to  a  proper  heiglit  at  the  period  when  the  first  rains  of  the  mon- 
soon have  biought  the  freshes  down  from  the  Malabar  mountains,  and 
expelled  the  salt  water  further  towards  the  sea.  By  this  method,  the 
paddy  ripens  before  the  eifects  of  the  monsoon  have  ceased ;  and  the  har- 
vest b  beyond  all  comparison  richer  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  coon- 
tr>-."  (P.»6.87.) 

There  are  also  various  fragments  of  historical  achievements  connect- 
ed with  the  events  which  have  passed  in  India  under  British  government, 
or  in  the  progressive  career  of  British  conquest,  which  naturally  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  this  diary.  Such  is  the  following  anecdote 
related  with  a  delicate  expression  of  feeling,  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

<«The  Tritdilnopoly  race-coune  runs  over  the  very  spot  of  ground 
where  the  main  battle,  between  the  English  and  French  regiments,  was 
fought.  Had  the  latter  been  victorious,  a  trophy  would  probably  have 
mariked  a  field  of  battle  become  sacred  in  their  military  annals ;  and  nei- 
ther the  shouts  of  victorious,  nor  the  curses  of  disappointed  loirers  of  the 
tiirf,  would  have  been  heard  over  the  graves  of  the  slain.  But  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  my  countrymen  have  little  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  romance  of  military  feeling;  they  feel  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  gene- 
ral esteem  of  the  country,  sufficient  K>r  their  desires ;  and  seek  no  further 
excitement  in  the  path  of  military  glory."  (P.  47.) 

The  following  account  of  an  Indian  village  will  gratify  the  admirers  of 
what  may  be  called  the  poetical  picturesque. 

"  Half  way  from  this  place  to  Baitmungahim,  is  a  village  presenting  a 
singular  and  romantic  appearance ;  being  built  in  the  midst  of  huge  masses 
of  granite  rock,  from  which  the  rudely  formed  cottages  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  traveller  is  altonther  surprized  at  seeing  a  wild  rocky 
desert  suddenly  peopled,  and  swarmmg  with  natives  in  all  directioos,  eye- 
ing him  over  the  summits,  and  through  the  crevices  of  these  primeval 
mansions.  It  reminded  me  of  the  poetical  scene  of '  Clan  Alpine's  war- 
riors true.*  •    (P.  8) 

The  description  of  an  elephant  carriage  is  also  magnificent 

"  We  took  an  airing  in  the  Rajah's  elephant  carriage,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  conveyance  I  ever  saw  >  the  Genius  of  Aladdin  could 
scarcely  have  done  more,  lu  interior  is  a  double  sofa  for  nx  persons,  co- 
vered with  a  dark  green  velvet  and  f^old,  surmounted  by  an  awning  of  cloth 
t)f  gddi  in  the  shape  of  two  small  scolloped  domes,  meeting  over  the  centre. 
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and  iorrouiided  by  a  richly  ornamented  varandah,  supported  by  light,  elc« 
gaoti  fluted,  gtlt  piUara ;  the  whole  Is  capable  of  containing  $ixiy  pirraonst 
and  is  about  twenty  two  feet  in  lieighl.  It  moves  on  four  wheels ;  the 
hinder  ones  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  breadth  of  twelve  feet  between 
them.  It  is  drawn  by  six  immense  elephants,  (with  a  driver  on  each,) 
harnessed  to  the  carriage  by  traces,  as  In  England,  and  their  hu^e  hea& 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cap,  made  of  richly  embroidered  cloth.  1  be  pace 
at  which  they  moved,  was  that  of  a  slow  trot,  c«f  about  seven  miles  an  hour , 
they  were  very  steady,  and  the  springs  of  the  carriage  particularly  easy. 
As  it  is  crane-necked,  the  elephants  turned  round  with  it  on  coming  back 
with  the  greatest  facility.  The  shape  of  the  body  is  extremely  elegant,  re- 
sembling a  flat  scolloped  shell,  and  painted  dark  green  and  gpkl.  The  ele- 
phants are  an  exact  patch,  but,  as  stated,  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
whole  was  constructed  by  native  workmen,  asidsted  by  one  half  caste 
Frenchman,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Rajab."  (P.  146, 147.) 

We  might  here  introduce  a  remarkable  adventure  with  a  wild  elephant^ 
or  the  ebace  of  ai^antelope.  But  we  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  an  en- 
tertaining narrative,  which  may  serve  as  a  lively  illustration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  at  Seringapet- 
tab,  a  village  not  far  from  Tritchinopolj,  celebrated  for  the  dezteri^  of 
its  thieves. 

*'  Some  vcars  ago^  a  detachment  of  the  king's  artillery,  intending  to  halt 
there  for  the  night,  was  advised  of  this  propensity  of  the  natives,  and  re* 
commended  to  be  well  on  their  guard  against  it.  llie  two  officers  In 
charge  of  the  detachment,  as  well  as  the  men,  ridiculed  and  scorned  the 
idea  of  these  poor  wretches,  (such  they  seemed  to  be,)  being  able  to  rob 
the  King's  artillery,  but  look  the  precaution  of  placing  sentries  over  all  the 
teats,  and  a  double  one  at  that  of  the  quarter  guard,  with  orders,  render- 
ed unnecessary  by  the  awakened  pride  of  the  sentries  themselves,  to  be 
more  than  usoally  watchful.  The  inhabitants,  through  the  means  of  the 
native  servants,  heard  that  their  skill  in  thieving  was  set  at  naught,  and 
their  vanity  was  proportionably  piqued.  Next  morning  the  oflkers,  rising 
early,  missed  nothing,  and  began  to  exult  in  their  security,  when  one  of  the 
seijeaots  arrived,  with  shame  and  dismay  pictured  on  his  countenance,  and 
informed  them,  that  the  whole  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  main  guard 
were  missing,  and  that  all  the  natives  had  abandoned  the  village.  £very 
search,  though  undertaken  instantly,  was  in  vain,  and  the  detachment  waa 
compelled  to  march  away  unarmed,  and  folly  aware  of  the  reception  they 
woold  be  likely  to  meet  with  from  their  corps,  when  their  disaster  became 
koown.  The  manner  in  which  this  dexterous  theft  was  achieved,  long 
remained  unknown ;  but  many  years  afterwards,  when  Ute  circumstance 
was  almost  f(»xotten,  the  villagers  themselves  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
arms  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and  declared  they  had  taken  them 
merehr  because  their  skill  in  thieving  had  been  called  in  question ;  and  ob- 
served, in  confirmation  of  this,  that  they  had  not  taken  a  single  article,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms,  which  tney  now  restored,  fiehig  asked 
how  they  had  contrived  to  steal  them  from'the  centre  of  a  tent,  the  guard 
sieeixog  arouod  them,  and  two  sentries  ootsde,  they  gave  the  following,  ac« 
Goimt :  Several  of  them  stripped  themselves  naked,  and  oiled  their  bodies 
over,  that,  if  caught,  they  mi^t  not  be  easily  held ;  they  then  approached 
that  part  of  the  tent  where  the  sentry  in  the  rear  was  poked,  who^astnuid, 
was  walking  aboQt  twenty  paces  backwarda  and  forwards.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  most  bold  and  dexterous  ameag  them  advanced  afaligiielsr 
towards  the  tent,  creeiaog  oa  his  beUy,  ly^  slUl  while  the  aentry  was 
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pacing  towards  him,  and  cn)y  moving  on  slowly  and  caQtioudy»  when  Mif 
[Kick  was  turned.  In  this  way  he  arrived  at  the  tent,  and  his  black  bodf 
was,  in  the  dark,  inviuble  to  the  sentry.  He  now,  with  the  utoioct  admic- 
ness,  hfted  up  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  tent,  having  carefully  removed  one 
peg,  and  soon  found  that  all  the  guard  was  asleep,  relying  uo  their  double 
sentries.  By  this  tinae  the  other  villagers  had  toUowid  their  leadar,  and 
were  all  lying  in  the  same  posture,  with  the  head  of  each  touchin};  the  feet 
of  the  one  who  bad  preceded  him.  In  this  way,  the  arms,  being  slowly  re* 
movedi  without  the  slightest  noise,  by  the  most  advaucf d  chief,  were  with 
equal  caution,  passed  along  from  one  to  another,  until  the  whole  wei^  se- 
cured, and  the  thieves  retired  as  they  camei  unseen  and  uDsaspcctcd.*" 
(P.  41,  43.) 

But  the  interest)  excited  by  all  these,  and  different  other  anecdotes 
such  as  books  of  travels  ordinarily  furnish,  is  absorbed  in  that,  awakened 
by  the  more  valuable  facts  which  are  collected  in  this  diary,  respecting 
the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  our  holy  religion,  both  in  ihu 
country,  where  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself 
laboured  and  bled,  or  in  that  more  benighted  land,  to  which  we  yet  trust 
that  the  £ast  India  Company  will  be  disposed  to  realize  in  its  best  sense 
the  promise  held  out  in  the  motto  of  their  arms — 

■  Redit  a  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  reducit.* 

In  remarking  on  any  of  the  statements,  contained  in  this  narrative,  we 
of  course  take  the  facts  as  we  And  them  in  the  pages  of  the  field  officer, 
and  leave  him  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

The  first  important  particular,  which  we  are  desirous  of  citing  from 
this  pleasing  volume,  is  the  substantial  confirmation  which  it  gives  to  the 
statements  of  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  concerning  the  Syrian  churches  of 
Travancore.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  hovr  much  suspicion  has 
been  cast  on  tlie  representations  and  researches  of  that  excellent  man, 
by  persobs  who  have  found  the  high  opinion  tbcy  had  been  led  to  form 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  disappointed  by  the  subsequent  i-esult  of  a  per- 
sonal observation.  We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  that  valuable 
author's  veracity,  as  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  Christian 
public;  because,  if  he  was  capable  of  giving  to  the  world  exaggerated 
JOT  embellished  representations  of  facts,  which  passed  immediately  under 
liis  own  eye,  that  circumstance  detracts  most  fatally  from  his  autlioritj, 
{)ot  only  as  a  writer  on  the  state  of  Christianity,  heathenism,  and  Ma- 
liometanism,  in  India,  but  also,  as  a  divine,  descanting  on  the  great  truths 
and  duties  of  religion;  for  who  can  place  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
a  man  on  matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  who  even  sees  and  bears 
through  the  medium  of^  a  distorting  imagination  ?  We  think,  however, 
that  we  can  sufficiently  account  for  the  impression,  which  has  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  concerning  Dr.  Buchanan,  without  any  iropeachmeat 
either  of  his  judgment  or  of  the  veracity  of  others.  Dr.  Buchanan  did 
certainly  write  with  tlie  enthusiasm  of  one  who  felt  what  he  stated.  We 
should  indeed  pity  the  man,  who  could  see  all  that  he  saw,  and  hear  what 
he  heard,  without  being  moved  by  it,  or  who  could  address  a  public,  ca- 
.pable  of  4;onferring  such  extensive  benefits  on  tlie  various  classes  of  per* 
sons,  whom  he  visited,  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  Christians  of  oppo* 
•site  and  even,  (we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,)  of  hostile  churches. 
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vritbout  giving  to  bis  sUtements  all  Uie  strength  which  was  necessary  to 
their  eIRect.     Further  than  this  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  he  has  not 
gone.     Later  researches  have  not  really  falsified  any  fact,  which  he  has 
reported,  as  true.     Yet  such  was  the  nature  of  the  particulars  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  public  eye,  such  was  the  painfully  interesting  contrast  be- 
tween the  scenes  of  impurity  and  blood,  which  were  darkly  alluded  to  in 
one  part  of  his  heart-tbrilling  tale,  and  the  real  tliough  ignorant  Chiis- 
tianity  oP  the  churches,  which  he  brought  into  clearer  light  in  another, 
that  the  imagination  of  his  readers  was  roused  by  it,  and,  as  always  hap 
pens  in  such  cases,  easily  overran  the  sobriety  of  his  statements.     The 
feelings  of  the  public  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  be  moved  by  state- 
ments, relating  to  that  interesting  people;  witness  the  following  account 
of  them  in  Cave's  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  published  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  which  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  affections  of  tiie  chru;- 
tian  world  in  their  favour.    <'  From  these  first  plantations  of  Christianity 
ID  the  £astem  Indias  by  our  apostle,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  continued^ 
series  and  succession  of  Christians,  hence  called  Saint  Thomas  Chris- 
tians, in  those  parts  unto  tills  day.     The  Portuguese  at  their  first  arn- 
Tal  here  found  them  in  great  numbers  in  several  places,  no  less,  as  some 
tells  us,  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  families.     They  are  very  poor, 
auod  their  churches  generally  mean  and  sordid,  wherein  they  had  no  images 
of  saints,  nor  any  representations,  but  that  of  the  cross     They  are  go- 
remed  in  spirituals  by  a  high  priest,  whom  some  make  an  Armenian  patri- 
arch of  the  sect  of  Nestorius,  but  who  in  truth  is  no  other  than  the 
patriarch  of  Muzal,  the  remainder,  as  is  probable,  of  the  ancient  Seleu- 
cia,  and  by  some,  though  erroneously,  styled  Babylon,  residing  northward 
in  the  mountains,  who,  together  with  twelve  cardinals,  two  patriarchs, 
and  several  bishops,  disposes  of  all  affairs,  referring  to  religion;  and  to 
bim  all  the  christians  of  the  east  yield  subjection.    They  promiscuously 
admit  all  to  the  holy  communion,  which  they  receive  under  both  kinds 
of  bread  and  wine,  though  instead  of  wine,  which  their  country  affords 
not,  making  use  of  the  juice  of  raisins,  steeped  one  night  in  water, 
and  then  pressed  forth."     Such  obscure  sketches  as  these  having  beea 
given  from  time  to  time  of  this  remarkable  body  of  oriental  christians, 
surrounded  by  wretched  Idolaters,  when  Dr.  Buchanan  came  forward  to 
nil  up  the  outline,  and  give  body  and  substance  to  the  representation, 
Utopian  pictures  were  immediately  drawn  in  the  minds  of  all  his  readers, 
ivhich  led  him  to  expect  a  state  of  purity,  innocence,  and  christian  sim- 
plicity, wliich  when  investigation  failed  to  authenticate,  the  mistake,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  propensity  of  men  to  shift  the  blame  of  their  own  er- 
rors upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  was  attributed  to  an  inaccuracy  in  Dr. 
Buchanan,  when  in  fact  it  existed  only  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  his 
readers.  The  following  extracts  will  probably  set  this  matter  on  the  right 
foundation: 

••With  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  them  in  my  hand,  I  went  where  he 
werst,  and  sometimes  where  he  went  not;  and  I  seize  with  pleasure  this  op- 
portonity  of  oflfering  the  testimony  of  an  individual,  who,  however  obscure 
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and  unknown,  has  lieen  an  eye-witness  to  mc&t  of  what  has  been  asserted 
on  this  head  by  the  fir&t  friend,  and  now  beloved  benefactor,  of  the  ne- 
glected Syrians.  He  is  gone  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  from  a  mas- 
ter who  is  not  uni;ighteous,  that  he  should  forget  our  work  and  labour  of 
love;  but  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  requires  that  those  who  have  bad 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  themselves,  should  join  in  rescuitM;  others 
from  believing  the  imputation  so  readily  cast  on  the  veracity  ct  a  good 
christian."  (P.  101, 102.) 

l*he  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  truly  pious  and  indefatigable  Mr. 

Hough,  is  too  valuable  a  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  celebrated  Dr* 

Buchanan,  not  to  be  preserved. 

«•  December  oQth^Madras* 

**  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  these  people  has  been  most  undeservedly 
depreciated.  1  travelled  with  his  book  in  my  hand ;  visited  four  of  the 
churches  which  he  describes ;  compared  his  descriptions  with  what  I  saw  ; 
and  actually  tuund  that  his  language,  glowing  as  I  thought  it  when  at  a 
distance,  did  not  adequately  express  my  feelings  on  the  spot.  I  would  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  the  man,  who  could  visit  a  body  of  christians,  in  the 
mountains  and  wilds  of  Malabar,  still,  notwithstanding  their  deeenerated 
condition,  loving  and  assenting  to  the  word  of  God,  confessing  their  igno* 
ranee,  and  desiring  to  be  taught,  with  other  emotions  than  Uiose  of  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

**  I  asked  several  gentlemen  in  Travancore,  whom  I  heard  retailing  the 
current  complaints  of  the  Doctor's  exaggerations,  whether  they  could  men- 
tion a  angle  fact,  wherein  he  had  departed  from  the  truth ;  and  not  one. 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Missionaries  felt  at  first,  that  the  state  of 
the  people  did  not  answer  the  expectations,  which  the  African  researches 
had  teMed  to  raise  in  their  minds :  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  hence, 
that  the  pictures  there  given  were  fal^e  representations.  1  do  not  think 
they  chaTge  tlie  Doctor  with  one  inaccuracy,  and  verily  believe  they  thank 
him  for  writing  in  the  animated  style  he  adopted."  (P.  S72.) 

Of  the  extent  of  Indian  idolatry  the  author  draws  a  painful  picture. 

*<  Thousands  of  Indians,  passing  along,  on  account  of  some  great  heathen 
festival,  gave  animation  to  the  scene,  and  communicated  a  favourable  idea 
of  the  amount  of  the  population  in  this  part  of  tlie  country ;  but  that  fetling 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  regret,  in  witnessing  the  numbers  whom  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  ihe  seductions  of  Satan,  had  br«  ught  to 
bow  the  knee  at  shrines  and  temples  erected  in  honour  of  him:  ht-re and 
there  they  were  so  numerous,  that  great  care  was  necessary  to  avoid  hurt* 
iog  some  by  riding  over  them ;  nor  could  I  proceed  among  them  faster  than 
at  a  walk.*' 

We  copy  some  remarks  on  visiting  heathen  temples,  in  the  hope  that 
the  hints  they  suggest  may  not  be  lost  upon  our  Indian  travellers. 

*'  The  pagoda  here  is  a  very  large  one,  and  in  great  repute ;  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  such  buildings  usually  are.  Four  squares  of  stone 
walls  one  within  another,  having  gateways  in  the  centre  of  each  wall. 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  gateways  of  the  second  walls  sur- 
mounted each  with  an  immense  pagoda-shaped  tower,  form  the  prinoip&l 
outline  of  the  building.  The  detail  is  filled  up  with  rich,  but  badly  exe« 
coted  ornaments,  in  the  most  lavish  profusion,  and  designed  to  express  se« 
▼end  imaginary  adventures  and  attributes  of  the  silly  god  to  Whom  the 
whole  is  dedicated.  Who  this  one  was,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  en- 
quire.  His  shrine  is  in  the  gentre  of  the  whole,  and  a  brahmia  offcftd  to 
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caadoct  me  to  it,  if  I  chose  to  pay  for  admhston  ;  this  I  declined,  being 
aware  that  they  consider  the  money  so  paid  as  an  oHering  in  honoor  of 
their  god."    (P.  26, 27.) 

'*  1  know  m)t  how  far  a  Christian  can  be  justified  in  Koing,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  gratifying  bis  curiosity,  to  visit  the  temple  of  a  miserable  idol. 
When  that  viat  is  given  out  by  the  brahmins,  (and  unquestionably  regard- 
ed by  the  natives,)  to  be  made  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  idol  itself." 
(P.  50.) 

That  there  are  native  Christians  in  British  Indin,  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  consequently  entitled  not  only  to  the  protection,  but  to  the  respect 
and  favourable  regard  of  their  superiors,  may  be  exemplified  in  this  ex- 
hibition of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Christianity  by  a  native  boy  at  Tranque- 
bar^  which  we  eopy  from  our  author. 

^  He  had  lately  been  andertaking  a  journey,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
which  bis  uncle  had  presented  him  with  a  *  pagoda ;  but  being  already 
possessed  of  f  five  fanams,  he  contrived  to  sul»ist  nn  that,  and  expendecl 
the  pagoda  in  the  purchase  of  a  Tamul  bible.    (P.  29.) 

**  The  boy,  having  been  sent  on  a  journey  by  his  master,  on  arriving  at 
a  f  ChoDltfy  took  out  hfs  Tamul  bible,  and  began  to  read  to  himself. 
Ashamed  of  the  false  shame  which  prevented  his  reading  aloud,  he  began 
to  do  so;  and  soon  after  an  old  man  entered  the  Choultry,  and  the  scene 
passed  which  is  detailed  in  Ayavoo's  letter,  in  a  style  and  language  far 
more  interesting  than  any  account  I  could  offer."    (P.  SO.) 

The  boy  read  to  his  aged  companion,  prayed  with  him,  and,  finding 
tiiat  he  valued  the  book,  presented  it  to  him 

**  In  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  poor  heathens. 
and  the  sacrifice  which,  as  a  boy,  Ayavoo  had  made  ta  obtain  it.  He  will 
not  remain  long  without  procuring  another."    (P.  30.) 

But  this  is  no  solitary,  insulated  fact,  at  variance  with  the  general^ 
strain  of  the  author's  observations. 

*'  I  have  become  acquainted,'*  (says  the  traveller,)  '*  with  that  which  is 
qnite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  those  pious  men,  who  bestow  labour 
and  money  on  the  maintenance  of  missions  among  the  heathen,  neither  la- 
bour nor  spend  in  vain.  The  harvest  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come, 
and  the  sower  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  his  seed."    (P.  33.) 

••The  general  result  of  my  inquiries  is  the  all-but-formed  conviction, 
that  there  are,'in  this  remote  and  almost  unknown  comer  of  the  world, 
(he  is  speaking  now  of  the  Malabar  cnast^)  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  souls  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  preached 
aaiong  them  unfettered  by  an  unknown  and  obsolete  tongue.*'    (P.  115.) 

Indeed  tlie  great  want  of  the  scriptures  for  circulation  in  the  ver- 
nacular languages  spoken  by  Christians  in  India,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  af  societies  and  missionaries,  is  attested  by  many  facts.  In  the 
Tinevelly  country,  Messrs.  Rhenius  and  Schmidt 

*<  Discovered  a  conuderable  number  of  self-called  Christian  congre- 
gations, some  Cathdic  and  some  Protestant,  but  most  of  them  plunged  in 

*  Eight  shillings.  f  About  one  shilling. 

X  An  open  public  building,  erected  on  the  road  side  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers. 
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deptoral>le  iKnnrance.  However,  they  evinced  much  gratitude  for  the 
visit  of  the  Misriionaries ;  and  so  eac^erly  accepted  a  few  hoolcs  and  tracts 
in  their  native  laogtinge.  that  Mr.  Uhenins  regretted  he  had  not  brought 
more  with  him.  One  poor  boy,  in  particular,  after  having  several  times, 
in  vain,  suUcited  a  book,  as  the  Missionaries  were  obliged  to  he  somewhat 
sparing,  brought  them,  as  his  only  means  of  purchase,  a  little  paper  full  of 
sugar ;  and  it  was  probably  the  sum  of  his  earthly  possessions,  as  the  na- 
tives in  those  parts  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  subsist  entirely  on  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  palmyra  tree."    (P.  53.) 

Our  traveller's  report  of  the  st^te  of  the  scliools  in  the  south  of  India, 
is  not  very  flattering.  They  labour  of  course,  under  many  difficulties  ; 
and  the  frequency  of  Hindoo  feasts  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  a  great 
interruption  to  them,  especially  in  respect  to  the  regularity  of  atten- 
dance. Yet  at  Nagracoil,*  be  gives  this  account  of  the  principal  Tamul 
School,  supported  by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

*'  I  asked  the  senior  boys  a  great  number  of  questions  on  Scripture 
doctrines  and  history ;  and  the  answers  evinced  decidedly  a  more  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  Scripture,  than  1  had  found  in  any  of  the  Schools  I 
had  previously  visited.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  was  quite  astonbhed 
at  their  answers.  Such  a  state  of  improvement,  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  instructors,  and  has  been  produced,  they  think,  by  the  habit  ci  pas- 
sing much  time  in  daily  questioning  them  as  to  tlie  meaning  of  all  they 
read.  I  asked  one  little  boy,  of  eleven  years  old,  whether  he  ever  prayed 
to  God.  independently  of  the  form  of  prayer  which  had  been  taught  him  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  did  sometimes ;  and  when  further  questioned,  as  to 
what  he  prayed  for  ?  his  answer  was  literally  tlius :  *  My  sins  are  as  num- 
berless as  the  sands, « and  so  I  pray  to  God  to  take  them  from  me  by  the 
power  of  his  Holyr  Spirit."'    (P.  57—58.) 

The  improvements  which  have  already  taken  place  among  the  Syrian 
Christians,  are  thus  detailed  and  elucidated. 

"  The  following  are  the  four  main  improvements,  which  have  been  ef- 
fected with  general  approbation,  or  at  least  without  any  dislike  having 
been  openly  manifested. 

••  Ut.  The  marriage  of  the  ('lergv. 

•«  2d.  The  removal  of  all  images  from  the  Churches. 

**  3d.  The  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  every  Sunday  in  Malay- 
alim. 

•*  4c/i.  The  opening  of  Schools,  attached  to  most  of  the  Churches. 

•'  These  rrforms  may  be  safely  considered  as  general  in  spirit,  although 
in  fact,  from  the  remoteness  of  some  of  the  Churches,  and  the  short  space 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  reform  commenced,  diey  cannot  be 
yet  said  to  be  in  universal  operation :  in  a  very  few  more  months,  with 
God*s  blessing,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  entirely  so.  Among  partial 
amendments  may  be  reckoned,  a  decreasing  estimation,  in  the  ryes  of 
the  principal  clergy,  of  pomp  and  ceremony :  a  desire,  openly  manifested, 
to  study  the  scriptures :  an  humble  acknowledgement  of  the  dreadful 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  thev  are  plunged :  gratitude  towards  those 
who  are  assisting  in  rescuing  them  fmm  it :  and  a  greater  regard  to 
cleanliness  and  decency  of  apparel.  Since  all  this  has  been  effected, 
through  the  Divine  permission,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  (when 
Mr.  Baily,  the  first  Missionary,  settled  among  them,)  can  we  doubt,  I 

*  Nagracoil  is  not  far  from  the  sfa  shore. 
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ivouJd  say  it  "with  bumble  reverence,  bat  that  it  seems  to  be  oar  God's 
gnod  pleasure,  that  this  once  flourishing  Church,  chon&d  be  restored? 
(P.  99  ) 

"  When  the  Syrian  Divine  Service  of  the  day  was  over,  in  which,  for 
the  first  Umc,  thc/irayrr*,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  scripture,  were  read 
In  the  Malayaltoi  tongtie,  Mr.  Bailey  went  through  a  part  of  the  EngUih 
Liturgy  in  the  same  language ;  and  then  preached  a  short  sermon  to  them, 
on  the  9th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  Du« 
ring  the  sermon,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  were  all  attention, 
and  crowded  one  upon  another,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  Preacher.  The 
Catanars  appeared  particularly  struck,  as  much  with  the  novelty,  as  with 
the  interest  of  the  scene :  for  this  was  the  first  sermon  they  had  ever 
heard,  it  not  being  the  custom  amone  them  to  preach.  But  Mr.  Bally  has 
exhorted  them  to  commence ;  and  I  trust.  In  timet  they  will :  as  yet. 
most  of  them  are  too  ignorant  themselves  of  the  scriptures  to  do  so. 
(P.  82,  83.) 

*'  It  was  very  reuiarkable,  how  different  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  during  the  few  prayers  which  were  yet  recited  in  the  andent  Syriac. 

**  Several  of  the  Syrians  called  on  Mr.  Bailey  in  the  afternoon ;  and  one 
<>r  two  of  them  entering  on  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  recapitulated  to  him 
the  whole  scope  of  it :  and  observed,  how  much  happier  their  brethren 
at  Cotyam  were,  who  would  have  such  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
him  preach."    (P.  84,  85.) 

The  courteous  and  simple  visit  of  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Missiona- 
ries, and  the  contrast  between  his  robes  of  state  and  his  ordinary  aecom* 
modatioQs,  may  possibly  excite  a  smile,  but  certainly  not  a  contemptuous 
4>ne. 

**The  MetropoUtan  came  to  oa  in  state ;  which  he  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  do»  In  order  to  afibrd  me  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  in  his 
pontifical  robes.  He  wears  a  mitre  on  these  occasions,  and  the  pastoral 
crook,  or  crozier,  is  carried  before  htm;  The  latter  Is  of  a  very  ancient 
form,  having  the  top  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  staff  made  of  polished 
black  wood,  with  a  stripe  of  silver  descending  spirally  from  the  ten)  to 
the  bottom.  After  a  short  time,  he  took  off  most  of  his  robes,  and  kept 
<m  only  the  usual  one,  of  crimson  silk.  (P.  88  ) 

•«  We  then  visited  the  Metropolitan ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  emo- 
tion of  sorrow,  that  I  finally  quitted  this  venerable  min.  He  received  mc 
as  before,  in  his  little  bed-room,  the  furniture  of  which  consisted  simply 
of  a  bed,  three  chairs,  and  a  very  small  table,  a  wooden  chest,  and  a  brass 
iamp ;  from  the  canopy  of  his  bed,  some  dresses  of  ceremony  were  hang- 
ing; on  a  oord,  and  a  very  few  books  lay  on  the  chest  opposite  one  small 
window.  Besides  this  little  room,  he  has  one  other,  not  much  larger,  which 
is  nearly  empty.  Such  I  pictured  to  myself  the  abode  of  an  Archbishop 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church,  before  the  progress  of  society  and 
civilization  had  effected  a  corresponding  change.'*    (P.  90, 91. ) 

Our  traveller  met  also  with  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  Dr.  Prendergast, 
the  Romish  Missionaries.  But  though  his  account  of  them  is  in  many 
respects  pleasin^f,  although  the  former  denounces  the  worship  of  images, 
and  is  friendly  to  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  ;  they  do  not  appear 
either  of  them  to  be  sufficiently  men  of  the  other  world,  to  make  the 
small  number  of  their  converts  a  matter  of  surprise.  We  may  probably 
liave  occasion  to  say  more  concerning  the  Abbe  hereafter. 

To  those,  who  doubt  the  advantage  of  Christianity,  or  the  prefer- 
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ence  which  is  justly  due  to  it,  above  all  humaD  sj^stems,  which  have 
been  compared  to  it,  we  recommend  a  comparison  between  the  following 
description  of  a  French  revolutionaiy  Atheist,  and  one,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  bring  forward,  of  an  infant  Christian,  in  the  agonies  of  a 
mortal  disease.     The  first  case  is  thus  described. 

"  He  is  an  unhappy  native  of  Paris,  a  rank  Buonapartist,  and  at  the 
a^  of  seventy-two,  compelled^  to  fly  his  country  from  the  violence  of 
his  political  opinions.  Unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Egypt,  depri- 
ved of  every  friend,  and  not  knowing  a  sinf^le  individual  with  whom  he 
can  associate,  except  his  •  Drogman.  a  Corhotc  Greek,  who  speaks  Vc- 
netian  Italian,  and  understands  a  few  words  of  French ;  accustomed  to 
all  the  elep;ancies  and  comforts  with  which  the  French  capital  abounds, 
and  now  little  capable  of  sustaining  hardship  or  exertion ;  this  miserable 
old  man  seems  condemned  to  spend  his  few  remaining  years  far  from 
every  thing  that  can  render  life  supportable,  yet  suftering  under  a  terror 
of  death  amounting  to  agony.  A  professed  txliever  in  the  soul's  annihi- 
lation at  the  death  of  the  body,  a  contemner  of  Christianity,  and  a  prac- 
tical Atheist,  he  repeated  to  me  that  he  *  gloried  in  calling  himself  a  per- 
fect Frenchman*  He  confessed  that  his  life  was  such  a  burden  to  him. 
that  he  should  long  ago  himself  have  brought  it  to  a  close,  but  for  his  dread 
of  death :  and  still  he  spoke  with  pride  and  delight  on  the  superiority  of 
man's  natural  reason  over  '  the  absurd  and  fabulous  delusions*  of  revealed 
religion.*'    (P.  229.) 

With  this  melancholy  account  of  an  unhappy  exile,  who  rejects,  as 
poison,  the  only  true  comfort  which  belongs  to  bis  condition,  we  will 
now  contrast  the  closing  scene  of  a  child  six  years  old,  the  only  son  of 
his  parents,  who  underwent  the  distressing  and  hopeless  miseries  of  hy- 
drophobia. 

*'  During  sufferings,  which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  in  a  man,  and 
never  before  in  a  child,  John  only  once  permitted  a  word  of  complaint, 
and  it  was  but  a  slight  one,  to  escape  his  lips.  He  said,  **  it  is  very  sore 
to  die."  In  the  moments  of  intemiisnon  from  acute  pain,  he  sometimes 
bef^gtd  his  mother  to  read  to  him  out  of  a  little  book  containing  stories 
f^om  the  Bible;  at  other  times  he  wished  her  to  sing  some  of  his  favour- 
ite hymns ;  his  poor  mother  being,  as  may  be  supposed  in  such  circum- 
stances,  quite  incapaple  of  Mnging,  now  and  then  repeated  to  him  the 
words  of  a  hymn,  to  which  he  listened  with  evident  pleasure. 

When  sorrow  overcame  her,  and  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks,  he 
wcmld  say.  •*  Don't  cry,  dear  mamma,  I  am  quite  happy ;"  but  when  the 
sacred  spirit  of  a  Christian  silenced  in  her  tor  a  moment  the  anguish  of 
a  mother,  and  she  once  asked  htm,  *'  whether  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  often  been  a  great  sinner  in  the  pure  eyes  of  Almighty  God  ?  *'  Oh 
yes  mamma,"  said  the  little  suflTerer ;  "  but  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  Cross 
for  me."  '*  But  Johnny,"  she  added,  '*  do  you  feel  sure  you  shall  go  to 
Heaven  f*  **  Yes  nmnima ;  and  when  I  am  a  little  angel,  I  will  fly  be- 
hind you,  and  take  care  of  you." 

••  The  mother  could  bear  no  more,  and  few  who  were  present  were  able 
to  restrain  their  tears  At  tlie  time  when  his  paroacysms  were  most  vio- 
lent, he  would  never  suffer  his  mother  to  come  near  him,  lest,  as  in  his 
momentary  madness  he  snapped  at  every  thing  within  his  reach,  he  might 
chance  to  bite  even  her.    He  never  would  confess  to  her  that  he  was  in 

*  Interpreter, 
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pain,  bat  always  maiDtained  he  was  **  quite  willins  (o  %9  to  Heaven.*'  Bf 
degrees  natnre,  exhausted  with  butftring  ami  agony,  began  to  grow  fee- 
bler and  feebler,  and  the  sfuistns  were  proporiionably  lests  violent;  bathi» 
ideas  wandered,  and  after  two  hours  unquiet  yet  lethargic  siumlx:r,  hi» 
sweet  soul,  without  any  apparent  pain  or  struggle^  ktt  its  earthly  prison, 
and  flew  to  join  the  ransomed  thousands  of  thoiie  innocents  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  to  chant  with  them  the  ''  New  Song"  of  tiie  Redeemed  of  the 
Laoib. 

**  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  he  ceased  to  breathe ;  and  to  my 
astonishment,  no  mark  of  the  agonies  he  had  endured  was  visible  on  his 
lovely  and  placid  countenance— it  was  bcautilul  even  in  death.  The 
corpse,  having  been  washed,  and  dressed  in  a  loiig  white  robe,  was  laid 
out  in  the  bed  in  which  he  usually  slept ;  and  the  attachment  utthe  poor 
Hindoos  covered  it,  on  the  following  m<iming,  with  sweet  tVesli  flowers* 
Scarcely  a  word  was  spokett,  which  had  not  some  refeience  to  the  vinues 
of  this  pious  and  amiable  child.  His  little  bister  told  u&  a  thing,  of  which 
his  father  even  was  as  ignorant  as  we  were,  ol  no  common  nature.  For 
a  long  time  past,  every  Sunday  on  returning  from  church,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  seek  out  a  retired  corner  of  the  house,  where  no  eye  could  see 
him  but  that  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  there  pour  out  his  little  soul  in 
earnest  prayer.  We  learned  from  his  father,  that  whenever  he  had  any 
pocket  money,  he  made  two  equal  divisions  of  it ;  one  part  was  placed  in 
his  father's  hands  for  the  support  of  the  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  So- 
cieties, and  with  the  other  he  used  to  visit  the  hots  of  the  poorer  uativcs, 
and  relieve  their  wants  as  far  as  bis  means  would  extend* 

'*  Such  was  John  S.  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  a  half,  for  he  was  do 
more  whpn  he  died  !  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  General,  and 
roost  of  the  officers  jof  the  garrison,  who  knew  and  loved  him  young  as 
he  was ;  but  that  which  stumped  on  the  melancholy  procession  a  more 
peculiar  interest,  Wka  the  number  of  poor  natives,  who  accompanied  it  in 
tears,  and  who,  at  the  moment  of  cummiuing  the  corpse  to  its  last  earthly 
home,  pressed  forward  to  throw  each  his  little  hamirul  of  earth  on  the 
coffin,  which  held  all  that  now  re.nained  of  him  who  once  enjoyed  amcng 
thew  the  blessed  title  of  *  The  poor  man's  friend.' 

'•  A  small  monument  has  since  laeen  erected  to  his  memory,  where,  on 
a  tablet  of  white  marble,  are  simply  ivcorded  hisnante,  age,  and  death ; 
together  with  the  words  of  Him,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  sorrow,  loved  to 
take  little  children  in  his  arms  and  bie^s  them,  ba\iug,  '*0f  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.* "    (P.  13—16.) 

In  connexion  witii  the  preceding  narrative,  though  (wc  trust)  the 
bereft  parents  have  long  ceased  to  mooru  the  di'parturc  of  an  in- 
fant, who  was  untiuestionably  an  heir  of  glory,  we  feel  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  humanity  to  recal  public  attention  to  an  extraordinary  cure  of 
hydrophobia,  which  occurred  in  the  native  hospital  at  .Calcutta  in  1812, 
From  a  patient  under  the  aggravated  symptoms  of  that  disease  forty 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  which  produced  immediate  relief.  The 
rabid  symptoms  re-appearing  iu  about  two  hours,  blood  was  again  let, 
till  he  fainted,  which  happened  after  eight  ounces  were  taken.  After 
the  second  bleeding  the  disorder  did  not  return.  But  considerable 
quantities  of  calomel  and  opium  were  administered  j  and  he  was  dischai^d 
in  a  fortnight  We  believe  tbaftwo  other  instances  have  occurred  of 
similar  treatment  with  equal  success,  though  in  one  of  them  no  mercury 
^^93  administeretK    It  is  also  stated,  that  a  physician  at  Padua  in  1816 
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cured  a  patient  hj  making  bim  swallow  a  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  mor« 
uinff,  another  at  noon^  and  a  third  at  night. 

Uur  author  met  in  the  course  of  his  travels  with  one  of  those  proofs 
of  the  debasing  influence  of  tlie  slave  trade  on  all,  who  arc  anj  way 
concerned  in  it,  which  ought  to  stimulate  our  cflbrts,  aud  animate  our 
perseverance,  till  the  legal  abolition  of  that  nefarious  trafihc  shall  become 
unlvcrsailj  cfR^ctual.     At  Cairo  he  sajs, 

*'  We  also  went  to  sec  the  market  for  black  slaves,  than  which  I  never 
beheld  a  scene  ot  more  consummate  tilth,  mitier}',  and  dr(;raduiioi).  Mtn« 
womcn»  and  children,  covered  wiiU  every  species  of  dirt,  ntany  of  tbcm 
totally  naked,  are  huddled  together,  and  crowded  almost  to  ^uilocaticn,  ia 
dark,  and  dismal  ctlts  under  ground,  which  are  never  cleaned,  and  have 
no  outlet  except  the  str0ng  gaiex  u|x:ning  un  the  slave  bazar.  From  these 
dungeons  they  are  brought  forth  for  sale,  like  articles  oi  nu-rchaudisi:,  to 
every  passing  customer :  and,  to  complete  the  i>cene,  most  of  the  purcha- 
sers who  came  there  while  1  was  on  the  spot  were  well  dressed  Itmalca, 
with  their  faces  veiled  as  usual.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  contradiction, 
that  they  who  consider  it  a  deep  oD'ence  to  the  modesty  of  their  sex» 
should  a  man  at  any  time  chance  to  see  their  face,  can  yet  become  so  re- 
conciled by  hnbi:  to  the  sight  of  slaves,  in  the  state  I  have  dei>cribed,  as  to 
consider  that  sight  irat  only  tolerable,  but  as  being  also  not  at  all  unbe- 
coming their  own  sex  and  condition  f"    (P.  244.) 

Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to  accompany  the  author  in  his  tour 
through  Palestine,  and  to  trace  his  feelings  m  walking  upon  that  ground, 
the  very  touch  of  which  must  awaken  recollections,  eminently  sacred. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempos. 
Singula  dum,  capti,  circumvectamur,  amore. 

Wc  therefore  restrain  ourselves,  and  will  do  littJc  more  than  quote 
the  rule,  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself,  in  attempting  to  draw  the 
line  between  childish  credulity  and  unfeeling  scepticism,  in  a  place  where 
Superstition  has  been  above  all  others  fertile  in  invention. 

••  1  will  not  allow  myself  to  disbelieve  those  accounts  of  fiiaces,  which 
on  closely  coiistilting  the  Bible  as  my  o«/y  j*uide,  1  have  reason  to  think 
may  be  truej  and  1  wdl  decidedly  reject  eveiy  history  vt  them  as  fabu* 
lous,  to  which  the  Bible  makeH  no  allusion.*'    (P.  290.) 

The  particulars  which  are  detailed  to  a  traveller  in  this  which  may  be 
called  the  classic  rcpjion  of  piety  are  indeed  minute  mqtte  ad  fasUdiwiT. 
Very  ditlerent  from  these  juggling  trifles  is  the  combination  of  interest- 
ing names  and  circumstances,  in  the  following  account  of  Cana  and  il!$ 
neighbourhood. 

"  Before  entering  the  village  from  Kazarcth,  and  a  little  to  the  ri^ht  cf 
the  road,  is  a  fig  treet  which  marks  a  spot  where  our  Saviour  is  reported 
frequently  to  have  sat  in  retirement  with  his  disciples,  expounding  to  them 
his  doctrines,  and  teaching  his  gospel.  From  it  there  is  a  pleasing  view 
of  Cana,  and  the  valley  below.  Clcse  to  the  village  is  anotlier  tree  plant- 
ed, where  Jesus  at  the  marriage  feast  changed  the  water  into  wine.  It  is 
nogular,  that  though  there  are  now  no  Christians  in  the  village,  all  the 
marriages  are  celebrated  under  this  tree,  in  commemoration  of  the  mira- 
cle just  mentioned  Not  far  from  the  tree  is  a  beautiful  well  of  ancient 
structure ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  not  impix»babk 
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that  it  really  Is,  what  tradition  calls  it,  the  self-same  well,  whence  the 
water  was  borne  to '  the  governor  of  the  feast/  1  saw  with  pleasure  seve- 
ral *  waterpot^  of  an  antiaue  shape,  with  which  the  Arab  women  come  to 
fetch  water :  they  are  of  brown  clay,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  small  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  wide  mouth  :  there  are  two  circu- 
lar handles  fixed  to  the  neck.  Our  route  continued  to  lead  us  through  ;i 
country  generally  mountainous ;  and  when  we  were  within  five  miles  ci 
Tiberias,  we  visited  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  delivered 
his '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  There  is  a  granite  rock  rising  four  feet  above 
the  summit  of  a  sloping  hill,  against  which  tradition  asserts  that  He  lean* 
ed  hb  back  as  He  spoke.  If  it  be  true.  He  must  have  faced  the  North » 
with  ancient  Bethulia  towering  on  an  opposite  mounuin  t  and  to  the  East 
He  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Galilean  sea,  and  the  moun- 
t^na  which  environ  it  From  the  West  and  South,  the  ground  descends 
as  far  as  the  rock,  with  so  gentle  an  inclination  as  to  be  almost  a  plun  ; 
and  there  is  *  much  grass  in  the  place  i"  so  much  so,  that  it  is  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  very  spot  that  the  modem  Pachas  of  Acre  annually  send 
their  horses  to  graze.  The  place  pointed  out  as  the  scene  where  the  *  five 
thousand'  were  miraculously  fed*  is  only  a  few  yards  further  on  towards 
Tiberias."    (P.  292— 294.) 

The  simple  devotion  which  breathes  through  the  following  sentence, 
is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  mummery  of  Romish  and  Greek,  as  well 
as  Mahometan  pilgrimages. 
"  I  have  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  spot  where  He  once  I»r,  and  ///ar» 

where  I  hope  my  sins  are  for  ever  laid the  foot  of  His  Cross !  The 

places  where  Indeed  there,  but  all  around  was  confusion.  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians and  Roman  Catholics,  all  singing  their  masses  in  the  same  Church,* 
at  the  same  moment :  Tu^ks  walking  among  them,  and  eyeing  all  with 
snpercUious  deri^on :  hundreds  of  poor  ignorant  Christians  assisting  at 
their  several  rites,  some,  1  should  hope,  with  that  humble  heart,  and  spark 
of  true  faith,  which  a  merciful  and  gracious  Saviour  will  not  disdain." 
(P  315.) 

As  nothing  is  added  in  this  tour  or  sought  to  be  added  to  our  topo- 
graphical asquaintance  with  these  consecrated  spots,  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  foregoing  specimens  of  the  feeling,  with  which  they  were  visit- 
ed, and  close  our  quotation  with  the  very  gratifying  account  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  field-officer  and  Mr.  Wolf,  to  whieh  we  have  already 
alluded. 

"After  a  long  privation  of  the  blessings  of  real  Christian  communion 
and  conversation,  I  have  to  thank  my  God  for  the  valued  privilege  of 
meeting  here  with  a  Christian  friend,  whose  history  and  character  de- 
mand a  mure  than  common  interest.  Bom  a  Jew,  and  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  hts  fathers,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  single  htm  out  as  a 
monument  of  mercy  from  the  thousands  of  his  perishing  nation.  He  has 
embraced  from  the  heart  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  a  zealous 
Ambassador  from  Heaven  to  beseech  mankind  that  they  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  offended  God.  His  name  is  the  Rev.  J  seph  Wolf.  He  is 
Riiin^  to  Jerusalem,  and  /  am  coming  from  it :  /te  arrived  by  sea,  and  I  by 
la»id ;  and  we  have  met  together,  without  any  previous  concert  or  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
^mon  the  Tanner !  And  how  truly  precious  a  day  1  have  passed  in  his 
society !  We  remained  together  during  the  whole  of  it,  and  slept  in  the 
same  room  at  night.  So  many  uninterrupted  hours  of  conversation  fully 
developed  before  me  a  character,  which  is  in  itself  thoroughly  open  and 
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undisguised.  I  fnand  him  a  child  in  the  world,  but  a  giant  in  the  caase  of 
his  God.  He  is  goinj;  as  a  sheep  among  wolves  ;  but  the  Great  Shejpherd 
of  Israel  wilt  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  He  is  gdng  alone*  but  it  is  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  that  Arm,  which  can  alone  protect  him,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jetius.  There  is  something  in  his  mere  pronunciatioD  of  the 
izaTTtr  of  his  Saviour;  something  which  bespeaks  a  mind  more  tenderly- 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  him  ,  something  which  denotes 
a  more  peculiar  personal  appropriation  of  the  Messiah  to  nim,  as  being  a 
Jew,  than  ordinary  Christians  appear  to  feel.  He  never  utters  the  name 
of  Jesus,  without  seeming  to  imply,  in  voice  and  manner,  that  bis  heart 
whispers  at  the  same  time,  from  its  inmost  core,  **  Jesus  ia  mtne,^  (P. 
350—332.) 

May  the  labours  of  this  zealous  missionary  and  of  his  coadjutors  be 
abundantly  blessed  in  awakening  attention  among  the  members  of  tiie 
Jewish  synagogue  to  the  proofs,  that  he,  whom  their  fathers  crucified  m 
that  very  spot,  was  their  own  Messiah !  Of  the  preparation  which  the 
minds  of  many  in  that  remarkable  nation  are  undergoing  for  the  eventual 
reception  of  the  gospel  among  them,  the  following  authentic  account  of 
one  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  affords  an  acceptable  specimen. 

**l!^ose8  Azarphati,  an  eminent  Jew,  met  ns,  and  condocted  oaiauncdi- 


guese  hinguage,  of  which,  fortunately,  be  understood  a  little.  The  i 
of  what  he  tdd  me  was,  that  the  Jews,  those  at  least  who  had  studied  Uie 
Sacred  Writings,  all  agreed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  fclaM  totbe 
Messiah  ;  that  the  accounts  given  of  Jesus  or  Nazareth,  exactly  corres> 
pond  with  the  description  of  him  given  therein ;  but  that  there  is  one  ma- 
terial point,  in  which  he  fails ;  which  is,  that,  having  piiblidy  declared 
He  came  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Moses,  He  nevertheless  permitted  his  folfow- 
ers  to  dispense  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  chanse  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath ;— acts  which  positively  violated  the  law  of  MMses;  and  such, 
therefore,  as  the  true  Messiah  would  never  have  aSowed.  This  was,  he 
said,  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  but  he  admitted  that,  for  his  own 
part,  the  undeniat>le  conformity  of  Jesus  to  the  predicted  Messiah,  the  long 
and  dreadful  dispersion  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  present  re- 
turning khidness  of  the  nations  towards  them,  in  seeming  confiomity  with 
the  time  pointed  out  in  the  prophecies  of  the  1260  days :  all  combined  to 
throw  his  mind  into  an  indlscribuble  sute  of  ferment.  He  almost  believed 
— but  then  the  unaccountable  change  of  the  most  h^v  Sabbath-day !  He 
allowed  the  total  confusion  of  tribes,  so  that,  if  Messiah  were  yet  to  come, 
He  could  not  be  known  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  unless  by  a  miracle. 
Still,  he  thought,  God  would  perhaps  vouchsafe  a  miracle  to  restore  the 
identity  of  families  and  tribes ;  and  that  this  was  a  general  belief  among 
his  brethren.  He  says  he  has  read  the  New  Testament  with  attenti?m, 
and  thinks  it  a  noost  excellent  work :  but  if  its  accounts  had  been  true, 
how  was  it  possible  that  so  many  thousands  of  Israelites,  living  witne«<scs 
of  the  miracles  therein  related,  could  yet  refuse  to  believe,  and  even  pun- 
ish the  supposed  Messiah  with  death  ?  I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
recapitulating  the  arguments  usually  employed  against  what  Moses  Azar- 
phati  advanced,  as  they  are  well  known  to  every  Christian  of  common  in- 
telhgence,  who  has  at  all  studied  the  grounds  of  his  own  belief;  but  I 
thought  it  miriit  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  from  the  fountain  head,  what 
the  Jews  thmlL and  say  for  themselves;  and  Moses  is  really  a  fair  sped- 
men  ot  the  most  liberal  among  them ;  being  also  a  man  of  considerable 
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natoral  abilities*  improved  by  study,  and  free  from  violent  prejudices.  Be- 
fore be  left  me.  be  presented  me  with  a  printed  Hebrew  almanac,  tnd 
some  manuscripts  in  Hebrew,  of  a  trifling  nature ;  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, kindly  written  by  himself  on  purpose  for  me,  contains  an  account  of 
all  that  is  known  concerning  the  settlement  and  suljsequent  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Cochin.  On  shaking  hands  with  him,  1  told  him  I  should  earnest- 
ly pra^  that  God  would  enlighten  his  nrind,  so  that  he  might  see  the  truth : 
he  squeezed  my  band  with  warmth»  and  said  he  sincerely  hoped  it  might 
besa*'    (P.  103-110.) 

The  simultaneous  abatement  of  those  prejudices  against  Christianity, 
which  had  long  prevailed  with  the  force  of  a  second  nature  in  the  breasts 
of  Jews  and  heathens  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  coupled  with  the 
present  expectations  of  both  Jews  and  Mahometans,  forms  together  one 
of  the  most  awakening  signs  of  the  times,  and  affords  the  bigfaiest  encou- 
ragement te  those  efforts  of  the  Christian  cburcb,  which,  however  fee- 
bly concerted  and  weakly  supported,  must  continue  to  increase  and  to 
prevail  till  the  day,  when  it  shall  be  seen  through  the  blessing  of  him, 
who  refuses  not  to  reward  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  that  no  pious  endeavour  of  any  Christian  missionary  has  ever 
been  made  in  vain. 


TO  NANCY. 

The  following  words  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  to  the  well  known  tune  of 
"  Fy  gar  rub  her  o'er  wi  strae,"  are  transcribed  from  "  The  Sekci 
Mdomes  of  Scotfond,'^  an  admirable  union  of  music  and  poetnr,  in 
whicb  we  recogniee  the  names  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Miss  Baillie,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Thompson,  Smollett,  Macneil,  Hogg,  &c. 

O  Nancy!  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 

And  go  with  me  where  nature  dwells; 
I'll  lead  thee  to  a  fairer  scene 

Than  painter  feigns,  or  poet  tells. 
In  spring  I'll  place  the  snow^op  fair 

Upon  thy  fairer,  sweeter  breast; 
With  lovely  roses  round  thy  head, 

At  summer  eve  thou  shaft  be  dust. 

In  autumn  when  the  rustling  leaf 

Shall  warn  us  of  the  parting  year, 
I'll  lead  you  to  yon  woody  glen, 

The  red-breast's  ev'ning  song  to  hear. 
And  when  the  winter's  dreary  night 

Forbids  us  leave  our  shelter'd  cot, 
Hien  in  the  treasure  of  the  mind 

Shall  nature's  charms  be  all  forgot. 
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INTELLIGENCE  IN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  ARTS. 

A  paper  on  the  eompresaSbUUy  of  watery  air,  and  other  fltu'ds,  and  on 
the  chiystalization  of  liquids,  and  &e  liquefaction  of  aeriform  fluids,  by 
simple  pressure,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Perldns,  our  countryman  for  tfaie 
purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  Royal  Society  at  their  last  meeting  It 
contained  a  minute  description,  accompanied  with  figures,  of  his  com- 
piessing  apparatus;  a  diagram,  showing  the  ratio  of  ihe  compressibility 
of  water,  beghming  at  the  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  and  proceeding 
regularly  to  that  of  two  thousand;  and  some  experiments  on  the  compres- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  which  appears  by  them  to  follow  a  law  varying 
from  that  generally  assigned  to  it  by  philosophers.  Mr.  Perkins  intend- 
ed to  announce,  also,  in  this  paper,  that  he  had  affected  the  liquefaction 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  other  gaseous  substances,  by  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  about  1 100  atmospheres;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  chrystaliz- 
ing  several  liquids  by  simple  preasni^. 

Ifhtstrations  of  (he  Works  of  ffashiagUm  Irving^  Esq, — ^We  trans- 
cribe the  following  criticism  from  the  London  Literary  Goze^fe,  because 
we  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  introduce  some  of  the 
engravings  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Murray  has,  this  season,  published  an  unusual  number  of  these 
fine  illustrations  of  books,  thus  combining  the  beauties  of  art  with  the  at- 
tractions of  literature  in  a  way  which  has  not  of  late  years  been  very 
prevalent.    Among  the  causes  of  the  disunion,  we  may  mention  the  great 
expense  of  such  embellishments,  and  still  more  the  delays  which  the  pro- 
crastination of  artists  too  frequently  occasioned.  The  latter  evil  induced 
booksellers  to  do  widiout  then*  assistance  altogether,  or  to  employ  labours 
of  an  inferior  style:  thus  crudities  or  lithography  came  to  be  substituted 
for  finish  and  copperplate;  and  the  re6neroents  of  the  burin  yielded  to 
the  facilities  of  scraping,  wood,  or  stone.     The  engravings  before  us 
are  of  a  high  character,  and  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Sie  truly  ad- 
mirable in  art.     A  fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  best  writer  in  polite 
literature  which  America  has  produced,  does  credit  to  the  pencil  of  G.  S. 
Newton,  and  the  needle  of  E.  Scriven.    It  is  followed  by  ten  designs  by 
Leslie,  and  engraved  by  C.  Heath,  C.  Rolls,  J.  Romney,  and  W.  and 
E.  Finden,  and  A.  W.  Warren,  from  various  parts  of  the  Sketch  Book 
and  Knickerbocker's  History,  all  of  which  are  honourable  to  the  state  of 
our  National  School.     Rip  Van  Winkle  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and 
characteristic  subject — ^his  dog  exquisite — and  the  engraving  by  Rolls 
doing  justice  to  tlie  conception  of  the  painter.  The  legend  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  is  equally  humorous,  and  still  better  engraved  by  the  same  hand. 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  deciding  the  lawsuit,  (the  only  piece  drawn  by  W. 
Allston,)  is  inclined  to  the  caricatura,  and  there  are  some  slight  flaws  in 
our  copy  of  the  plate.    The  Dutch  Fire  Side  is  a  delightful  enggjdng, 
by  W.  Finden,  in  which  a  mastery  of  light  and  <;hadow  is  displmd — a 
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Hany  Toulmin^  Esq.  late  a  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Toulmin  was  descen- 
ded from  a  veiy  ancient  and  respec- 
table family  in  England.  He  was 
born  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire. 
His  father,  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin, 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  pietj 
and  benerolence,  as  for  his  literary 
and  scientific  endowments.  Under 
such  a  father,  and  at  one  of  the 
principal  dissenting  Seminaries  of 
England,  was  the  subject  of  this 
notice  educated  and  trained  for  the 
Church.  He  was  settled,  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  dissenting 
minister,  at  Chowbert,  Lancashire. 
About  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  year 
1793.  he  immigrated  to  this  coun- 
try. In  1794  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Transylvania 
Seminary,  in  Kentucky,  to  which 
State  he  removed:  he  continued  at 
the  head  of  that  Seminary  between 


two  and  (taree  years,  after  which  her 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
office  he  remained  until  1804,  whea 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  for  the  Missisippi  Ter- 
ritory, and  removed  thither  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  chosen  to  di- 
gest the  Laws  of  that  Territory, 
and  which  task  he  completed  ilk 
1807.  On  the  erection  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  into  a  separate 
government,  he  served  in  the  Con* 
vention,  and  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  after- 
wards served  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  as  a  Representative.  Du- 
ring the  last  year  he  was  appointed 
to  digest  the  Laws,  which  senice 
was  peiibrmed. 

On  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  his  house 
in  Fitzwilliam  square,  Dublin,  Tho- 
mas Penn  Gaskell,  Esq.  of  Shan- 
negarry,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
William  Penn. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

This  Number  of  the  Port  Folio  is  embellished  with  a  scene  from 
**  The  Pioneers."  The  artist  has  selected  the  moment  when  fjcather- 
Stocking,  in  an  interview  with  Edwards  and  his  young  bride,  refuses  the 
invitation  of  the  happy  couple  to  spend  his  oM  age  with  them,  and  ie^ 
Clares  his  intention  to  penetrate  still  deeper  into  the  forest.  Edwards 
then  oflers  him  some  Bank  Notes  which  he  declines,  observing, — ^'This 
then  is  some  of  the  new-fashioned  money  that  they've  been  making  at 
Albany  out  of  paper!  It  can't  be  worth  much  to  they  that  hasn't  lam- 
ing! No,  no,  lad,  take  back  the  stuff ;  it  will  do  me  no  sarvice  I  took 
kear  to  get  all  the  Frenchman's  powder  afbre  he  broke  up,  and  they  say 
lead  grows  where  I  am  going.  It  isn't  even  fit  for  wads,  seeing  I 
use  none  but  leather." 


ERRATA. 

Page  1,  for  Hon.  Charles  Nisbet,  read  Hon.  Alexander  Nisbet.  In 
the  Latin  inscription,  page  4,  the  diarccsis  u  has  been  several  times  in- 
serted instead  of  t  {. 


(Cfte  fott  ^olto. 


BY  OUTER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Vaxioub;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  mao,  stadioas  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged.— -CowpEa. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  insert^  with  great  readinetM,  the  following  communication  from  one 
of  our  correspondents;  and  earnestly  inrite  others  to  deposit  in  oar  Port 
Folio,  the  results  oftiieir  inquiries  or  recollections  on  the  same  subject: 

I  pray  yoa«  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  Aune, 

That  do  renown  this  city.-^Ttoeififi  Jfighi. 

Mh.  Oldsckool, 

As  human  nature  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  every  age  and  coun* 
try*  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  infant  stage  should  success 
sively  exhibit  every  character  that  has  flourished  in  maturer  re- 
gions. The  antiquary,  one  might  imagine,  could  find  no  food  in 
our  new  world  to  regale  his  appetite.  Yet  even  antiquaries  are 
starting  up  amongst  us;  and  our  ancients  are  called  upon  to  ran- 
sack their  memories,  and  recite  the  tales  of  days  long  past  It  is 
said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  neglect  the  aged»  and  give  all 
honour  to  the  young.  Old  men,  and  old  women*  will  then  be 
gratified  by  this  unex|>ected  summons*  and  will  very  probably 
bring  out  all  their  stores.    America  has  no  Bniidicai  altars;  no 
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incomprehensible  8tonehen^;  no  circle  of  Dendara*  to  elicit  her 
lore.  Everj  thinff  with  as  is  young;  all  is  within  tlie  memory  or 
the  attainment  of  lier  citizens.  Some  ancient  monuments  bare 
indeed  been  discovered  in  our  western  states,  and  their  origin  and 
desi&n  have  hitherto  baffled  the  investigations  of  our  philosophers. 
ijVe  have  then,  no  subjects  of  inquiry  but  the  gradual  |irogjnsss  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  ever-changing  manners  of  their  inhabi- 
tanti^;  and  if  man  be  the  proper  study  of  man,  these  topics  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  otiri^uft 

There  are  yet  living  in  Philadelphia  many  who  can  tell  of  in- 
credible revolutions  since  tliey  played  in  her  streets.  They  well 
remember  when  this  wide-b{>read  metropolis  was  commo^tively  a 
village,  and  had  the  simple  manners  of  a  village.  The  impres- 
sions of  ctiildhood  are  too  deep  to  be  elbced.  The  language  of 
that  day,  when  they  said  of  a  person  who  was  about  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Kngland,'  that  he  was  going  home,  seems  to  them  but  of 
yesterday;  ana  the  peal  of  Christ-church  bells,  for  the  king's  birth- 
day, or  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  still  rings  in  their 
ears.  The  revolution  made  a  cnange  in  all  these  matters  of  hom- 
age to  the  mother-country,  not  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
it  quickly  produced  upon  the  appearance  of  the  city  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

Previous  to  the  occupnfion  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  British 
troops,  in  \777,  Water,  Front,  and  Third,  were  the  only  streets, 
parallel  with  the  Delaware  river,  that  were  closely  built.  Many 
nouses  in  these  days,  which  are  not  now  thought  sufficiently  gen> 
teel  or  convenit^nt  for  a  second-rate  tradesman,  were  then  inhabit* 
ed  by  the  rich  and  honourable  of  the  land.  The  cross  streets 
from  Pine  to  Vine  extended  from  the  river  to  Fourth  street.  A 
larfce  double  house  in  Market  street,*  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
stood  alone,  and  was  considered  out  of  town.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  successively  by  the  two  presidents,  Washington,  and 
Ailams.  The  house  now  tenanted  by  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  is  the 
only  one  besides,  recollected  in  this  quarter.  This  belonged  to 
Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  and  was  con6scated,  in  consequence  of  his 
adherence  to  the  king  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  state  house, 
a  jail,  a  court  house,  nn  hospital,  and  almshouse,tand  a  city  library, 
and  about  a  dozen  churches,  constituted  the  amount  of  our  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  jail,  and  library,  have  been  long  since  removed. 
Th<«  former,  together  with  its  yard,  (enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,)  and 
the  jailer's  house,  occupied  about  one  third  of  the  west  side  of 
Third,  from  the  corner  of  Market  street:  and  the  latter,  a  mean 
one  story  tenement  of  stone,  stood  in  a  muddy  lane— which  is 
now  Fifth  street — and  near  to  the  comer  of  Chestnut — a  spot  now 

*  Built  bj  William  Masters,  Esq.  wlioae  eldest  daughter  was  the  lady 
•f  the  governor,  I^ichanl  Penn. 
t  Then  called  the  becteiiog  house; 
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ernamentedby  our  stato-house  square.*  The  market  houBe  ox* 
tended  from  Front  to  Third  8treetft»  aod  at  this  latit  extremity— 
cofivenientlj  to  its  parent,  the  jail,  stood  a  pillory  and  whipping; 
post,  where  feioos  were  asuallj  exhibit^  on  market  dajs.  SttlH 
Philadelphia,  at  this  earlj  daj,  was  not  without  manj  spacioas 
mansions;  but  thej  were  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  citj.  We 
could  boast  of  none  of  those  splendid  rows  which  now  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  with  the  edifices  of  any  other  metropolis* 
Carriages,  or  eooc^s,  and  chariotBpti»  they  were  then  respectively 
called,  were  yet  more  scarce,  than  large  dwellings.  Our  pro^ieni- 
tors  did  not  deem  m  carriage  a  necessary  appendage  of  wealth  or 
respectability.  Many  merchants  and  professional  gentlemen  kept 
a  one-horse  chairi  but  every  man's  coach  was  known  by  every 
body.  There  were  not  more,  perhaps,  tlun  ten  or  twelve  in  the 
city.  A  hack  had  not  been  heard  of*  There  was  one  public 
stw  to  New  York,  and  there  may  have  been  stages  to  Baltimore 
and  Lancaster,  but  they  are  not  recollected ;-^inaeed,  there  waa 
po  little  tnterconrse  between  our  city  and  these  towns,  that  their 
names  were  scarcely  known  until  the  war  brought  them  into  no- 
tice. 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed  that  we  were  without  refine- 
■Mnt:  we  were  polite,  though  frugal.  We  had  a  theatre  and  a 
dancing  assembly.  The  latter  was  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  man- 
aged by  six  mamed  gentlemen,  of  the  most  respect&le  rank  and 
cnaracter.  This  association,  it  must  be  confessed,  partook  of  the 
aristocratic  feeling  infused  into  our  community  by  a  monarchical 
government  'Ilie  families  of  mechanics,  however  wealthy,  were 
aot  admitted.  The  subscription  was  SU  15s.  and  admitted  the 
master  and  the  females  of  his  family.  Youns  men  never  appeared 
there  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  then  ^ey  paid  for  their  own 
tickets.    Young  ladies  could  not  be  introduced  unJer  eighteen. 

Supper  at  the  assembly  Consisted  of  tea,  chocolate,  and  rusk^- 
a  simple  cake,  now  never  seen  amidst  the  profusion  of  confec- 
tionafy  that  inundates  our  entertainments.  We  had  at  that  time 
no  spice  of  French  in  our  institutions;  consequently,  we  did  not 
know  how  to  romp  in  cotillons,  but  moved  with  grave  dignity  in 
■unoets,  and  sober  gayety  in  country  dances.  Every  things  was 
conducted  by  rule  and  order:  places  were  distributed  by  lot,  and 
partsers  were  engaged  for  the  evening;  and  neither  could  be 
chanced,  by  either  forwardness  or  favouritism.  Gentlemen  always 
drank  tea  with  their  partners  the  day  after  the  assembly.  Private 
balls  were  sometimes  siven:  tea  parties  were  not  known  by  that 
term,  yet  by  the  established  modes  of  visiting,  ten  or  a  dozen 
ladies  were  often  collected,  to  parUke  of  that  pleasant  bevecage. 

^  A  iew  years  more,  and  it  will  be  forgotten  that  we  owe  this  embel- 
lishnent  and  convenienoe,  to  the  taste  and  emertions  of  the  father  of  our 
worthy  felloweitiaeo,  John  Vaughao,  £s<piire« 
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Christmas  was  i>ecaliarly  the  time  for  dinner  narties.  Families^ 
and  the  circle  of  their  intimate  friends,  invariabljtook  the  round 
of  dinners  during  the  holidays;  and  the  meeting  was  always  pnK 
tracted  to  a  snpper.  Mornins;  visits  were  very  rare.  Hoars  were» 
comparatively,  very  early:  the  most  formal  dinner  was  on  the  ta- 
ble at  two  or  three,  and  supper  between  nine  and  ten.  Of  the 
few  practices  not  ta  be  commended  in  these  primeval  days,  per- 
haps it  is  one,  that  supper,  after  tea,  was  a  customary  meat  in 
every  family.  Sociable  visits  were  then  paid,  not  at  night,  but  in 
the  afternoon.  A  matron  would  drink  tea  with  her  friend,  retam 
home  by  candle-lighting,  tie  on  her  check  apron,  and  put  her  chil- 
dren to  bed. 

As  we  are  not  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  rusticity  of 
our  state,  whilst  we  were  dependent  colonies,  and  our  improve- 
ments and  conveniencies  since  we  became  a  sovereign  nation,  we 
shall  simply  state  the  amount  of  our  attainments  in  the  infancy  of 
the  city.  Marble  mantles,  and  folding  doors,  were  not  then  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  make  a  house  tenantable— nor  sofas,  nor 
carpets,  nor  girandoles.  A  white  door,  sprinkled  with  clean  sand, 
large  tables,  and  heavy  high-backed  chairs  of  walnut  or  maho^ny» 
dec6rated  a  parlour  genteely  enough  for  any  body.  Sometimes* 
a  carpet,  not  however,  covering  the  whole  floor,  was  seen  upon  the 
tfinin|^-room.  This  was  a  show-parlour  up  stairs— not  used  but 
upon  state  occasions — and  then  not  to  dine  in.  Although  many 
articles  which  now  minister  to  our  comfort  were  then  unknown, 
yet  our  houses  were  abundantly  provided  with  necessary  and  sub* 
stantial  furniture.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  general  uses 
having  no  trade  to  China,  the  porcelain  of  that  country,  if  seen  at 
all  on  a  dinner- table,  was  only  displayed  on  great  occasions* 
Plate,  more  or  less,  was  seen  in  every  family  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces; not  indeed  in  all  the  various  shapes  that  have  since  been  in- 
vented, but  in  massive  waiters,  bowls,  tankards,  cans,  &c.  &c. 
Glass  tumblers  were  but  little  used:  punch,  the  most  common  bev- 
erage, was  drunk  by  the  company  from  one  large  bowl  of  silrer 
or  china;  and  beer,  from  a  tankard  of  the  former  metal.  Dress 
was  discriminative,  and  appropriate  both  as  it  regarded  the  season 
and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Ladles  never  wore  the  same 
dresses  at  work  and  on  visits.  They  sat  at  home,  or  went  out  in 
the  morning,  in  chintz— brocades,  sattins,  and  mantuas,  were  re- 
served for  evening  or  dinner  parties.  Robes,  or  negligees,  as 
they  were  called,  were  always  worn  in  full  dress.  Muslins  were 
not  worn  at  all.  Little  misses,  at  a  dancing-school  ball-^for  these 
were  almost  the  only  ffites  that  fell  to  their  share  in  the  days  of 
discrimination — ^weredrestin  frocks  of  lawn  or  cambric.  Worst- 
ed was  then  thouj^ht  dress  enough  for  common  days.  We  should 
•hock  the  grandfathers,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  fathers,  of  the 
present  race,  if  we  should  tell  tliem,  that  when  boys,  they  wore 
long  coatfl  and  BmallKslothes!    Gentlemen  wore  light-coloured 
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cloths  of  every  huet-— blue,  green,  drab,  blossom,  or  scarlet.  Black 
was  used  as  moamiiig  onlr,  or  as  a  professional  dress. 

Boardin^chools  for  girls  were  not  known  in  Philadelphia  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  nor  had  thej  an j  separate  schools 
for  writing  and  cyphering,  but  thej  were  taught  in  common  with 
boys.  The  ornamental  parts  of  female  education  were  bestowed 
on  them,  but  geography  and  grammar  were  probably  thought  too 
abatnise  for  their  flimsy  minds—- at  any  rate  no  one  dreamed  of 
making  the  experiment  until  a  certain  gentleman,  named  Horton, 
proposed  to  teach  these  sciences  to  youn^  ladies.  He  obtained  a 
class  of  about  half  a  dozen,  and  the  idea  being  once  broached  that 
females  had  intellects,  institutions  for  their  improvement  soon 
multiplied. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  every  age.  In  the  olden  time,  domestic  comfort  was  not  every 
day  interrupted  by  the  pride  and  the  proflisacy  of  servants.  There 
were  then  but  few  hired;  black  slaves,  and  (jerman  and  Irish  re- 
demntioners,  made  up  the  mass.  Personal  liberty  is  unquestiona- 
bW  tne  inherent  right  of  every  human  creature;  but  the  slaves  of 
Philadelphia  were  a  happier  class  of  people  than  the  free  blacks 
of  the  present  day,  who  taint  the  very  air  by  their  vices,  and  ex- 
hibit every  sort  of  wretchedness  and  profligacy  in  their  dwellings. 
The  former  felt  themselves  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged;  they  experienced  in  5i\  respects  the  same  con- 
aideration  and  kindness  as  white  servants,  and  tbey  were  faithful 
ftnd  contented.  Servants,  in  the  days  of  which  we  speak,  affected  no 
equality  with  their  masters;  they  (new  their  places,  and  they  ke^t 
them;  nor  did  they,  in  either  dress  or  manners,  indicate  an  ambi- 
tion to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  superiors^ 

It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  our  population, 
previonslv  to  the  Revolution,  that  our  front  doors  stood  open  all 
dajr;  in  jpleasant  weather  they  were  open  also  in  the  evening,  at 
which  time  people  frequently  sate  in  the  porches  which  were  ap- 
pended to  every  dwelling.  By  this  practice  the  social  intercourse 
oi  neighbourhoods  was  facilitated:  neighbours  sat  tosether,  or 
walke«l  from  door  to  door,  and  chatted  awav  a  friend  I  v  hour.  All 
who  lived  within  the  square,  and  whose  rank  was  nearly  the  same, 
had  this  appellation,  and  were  visited  accordingly.  It  may  be 
proper,  heroi  to  inform  the  reader  that  Philadelphia  then  had  no 
aucn  influxes  of  strangers  as  she  now  receives  from  year  to  year. 
The  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  almost  all  known  by  name,  and  a  considerable  part  person- 
ally, to  one  another,  (n  late  years,  the  practice  of  visiting  fami- 
lies who  come  into  your  vicinity,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  dis^ 
nsed;formerlvit  was  a  hospitality  very  seldom  omitted. 

In  submitting  these  brief  notices  of  Philadeluhi^  as  it  was,  to 
Mr.  OldschooPs  readers,  we  suppose  we  shall  elicit  a  smile,  and 
perhaps  a  sneer  too^  at  the  mstieity  of  the  eariy  settlers;  yet  it 
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maj  not  be  unamustng.  l^annera  and  customs  pass  awajr,  and 
new  inventions  take  their  places— -but  all  are  ir^od  in  their  ewn 
times— a  Christmas  turkey  was  as  palatable  fifty  yean  ago  from  a 
dish  of  pewter,  brightly  scoured,  as  a  boiiill^  is  now»  from  one  of 
French  china. 

Th»  age  of  our  city  does  not  much  exceed  a  century  and  a 
half.  Since  the  date  of  our  independence,  it  has  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  both  in  extent  and  opulence.  Our  new  streets 
approach  to  patricmn  splendour,  and  the  oM  houses,  in  which  oar 
ancestors  acquired  wealth,  are  becoming  so  offensive  to  our  im- 
proved ideas  in  taste,  that  they  are  continually  disappearing,  to 
make  room  for  a  better  order  of  things.  We  oYten  fear  that  oar 
venerable  state- house,  and  old  Christ  Church,  will  start  up  some 
of  these  days  in  a  dress  of  marble,  in  accordance  with  the  modem 
morbid  paasion  for  magnificence. 

.Since  then  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  is  to  make  all 
things  new;  and  the  generation  which  by  personal  knowledge,  or 
by  tradition,  possesses  the  power  of  tellmgof  things  as  they  were, 
is  fast  passing  away,— it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  collect 
amongst  them,  tlie  relics  of  our  infant  condition.  The  older  inha- 
bitants of  our  towns  and  cities  can  contribute  much  towards  a 
history  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  minor  particulars  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits,  far  more  illustrative  of  their  character,  th^a 
great  events.  They  can  tell  how  America  by  patience  and  indus- 
try has  developed  her  genius,  and  advanced  from  insigaificance 
amongst  tlie  naticnsof  the  earth,  to  a  station  not  merely  respecta* 
Ue,  but  greatly  to  be  envieii. 

Since  we  commenced  these  remarks,  we  have  been  kindly  fa- 
voured with  the  sight  of  a  curious  manuscript  on  the  same  sub- 
iect.  The  writer  is  a  very  enthusiast  in  antiquities,  and  seems  to 
nave  laid  under  contribution  all  the  well-stricken  in  years  within 
his  reach.  From  the  ;nost  respectable  authorities,  he  Kas  collected 
a  mass  of  curious  facts  and  anecdotes,  respecting  Philadelpiliia 
and  the  neigilibouring  villages— particularly  of  Germantown. 
Springs,  creeks,  groves  and  copses,  which  once  broke  and  diver- 
sified the  ground,  now  levelled  and  drawn  out  into  streets,  are 
located  and  recorded.  They  are  all  gone,  long  since,  and  forgot- 
ten; but  this  indefatigable  inquirer  lias  performed  a  grateful  ser- 
vice to  society  by  rescuing  them  from  oniivion. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  city  being  frequently  the  sulject  of 
conversation,  gentlemen,  not  much  beyond  the  middle  aee  are 
heard  to  say,  that  they  have  skated  on  ponds,  as  far  east  as  Se- 
venth and  eVen  Fifth  streets;  and  many  remember  lots,  inclosed  by 
e>st  and  rail  fences,  in  the  now  most  populous  and  busy  streets, 
ut  we  had  not  heard  of  a  duck  and  gi^ese  pond  near  to  Christ 
Church,  until  we  found  it  mentioned  io  the  manuscript  just  allu- 
ded to.  The  writer  of  this  interesting  collection,  has  discovered 
slso  tbe  location  of  a  minersl  springi  spoken  of  in  Pean's  letters; 
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nA  at  Iflut  of  six  oiliero  within  the  dtr;  ami  particvlariy  a  re- 
vuirkable  baain  avrroanded  bj  afaruba,  called  *'  Bathaheba*a  tpring 
and  bower.**  Manj  circamstances  respecting  Philadelphk,  not  of 
sufficient  imiiorUnoe  to  be  admitted*  into  a  regular  history,  will 
be  found  in  this  book.  They  will  be  amusing  to  our  children;  and 
ind*!ied  there  is  much»  of  which  the  younger  part  of  the  present 
generation  are  entirely  ignorant.  These  things,  trifling  as  tliey 
may  appear,  at  first  view,  are  worth  preserving;  and  all  who  re- 
Biember  the  olden  time  will  do  well  to  contribute  their  mite.    H. 


THE  POWDER  OF  PRELINPINPIN. 

From  the  Journal  of  Mad.  du  Hausset. 

Madams  du  Haussbt  was  femme-de^hambre  of  the  celebrated 
Mad.  de  Pompadour,  and  mistress  of  the  celebrated  Quesnaj,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Economists,  and  celebrated  as  a  physician* 
He  posaessed  wit  and  humour,  and  had  a  way  of  amusing  himself 
in  society,  by  conveying  his  arguments,  or  givine  instructions  in 
the  form  of  fables.  Madame  du  Hansset  lias,  in  her  Journal,  pre- 
served one  of  thoM?,  which  is  interesting  enough  from  the  wowk- 
mieal  tinge  of  the  ideas.  We  shall  extract  the  passage,  as  it  shows, 
moreover,  the  way  in  which  this  singulur  little  group,  the  king, 
the  mistress,  the  femmenle-chambre,  and  her  friend  the  philoso- 
pher, all  lived  together. 

**  The  king  and  Madame  left  the  room;  soon  after  which  Qoes- 
nay  and  M.  de  Marigni,  (brother  of  Mad.  de  Pompadour)  came 
in.  1  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  person  who  was  very  fond  of  mo- 
ney; upon  which  the  doctor  laughed  and  said:  •  I  had  a  sii^lar 
dream  last  night.  I  dreamed  that  1  was  in  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Germans:  my  house  was  capacious,  I  had  abundance  of  com, 
large  flocks  and  herds,  and  ceilnrs  full  of  beer;  but  I  suffered  much 
from  rheumatism;  and  did  not  know  how  to  contrive  a  journey  to 
a  place*  about  fifty  miles  from  where  I  was,  where  there  was  a 
medicinal  spring,  that  I  was  certiin  would  cure  me.  A  magician 
appeared  to  me  and  said:  *'  I  feel  for  your  situation;  here!  take  this 
packet  of  powder  of  Prelinpinpin:  all  tho!«e  to  whom  you  give 
some  of  it,  will  lodge  you,  board  you,  and  show  you  every  sort  of 
attention.''  I  took  the  powder  and  thanked  him.'  *  Ah!'  said  I,  in- 
terrupting the  doctor,  *  how  1  should  like  a  little  of  that  powder 
—or  rather  a  whole  cheat  of  it!'  « Well,'  said  he, « the  powder  is 
that  very  moneyt  which  you  affect  to  despise.  Tell  me;  of  all  the 
persons  that  visit  at  this  place,  who  appears  to  have  most  conse- 
quence and  importance?'  I  said  I  did  not  know.  *  Why,'  said  he, 
*  it  is  M.  de  Montmartel,  (the  court-banker)  who  comes  here  four 
or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  vear.  He  is  received  with  great 
consideration,  because  he  has  coffei^  full  of  prelinpinpin;  every 
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thing  in  life,'  be  added,  taidng  some  lonis  d'ors  fnym  his  pocket 
*  is  comprehended  in  these  littie  pieces  of  sold,  which  are  able  to 
conduct  you  to  the  world 's-end.  Those  Vno  possess  this  sort  of 
powder,  are  obeyed  and  served  by  all  mankind*  To  deapiae  tno* 
.  neif  is  to  despise  happiness,  independence,  and  every  spectea  ofen^ 
joymentJ^^  A  nobleman  with  a  blue  ribbon,  happening  to  pass  by 
at  this  moment,  I  said, '  There  goes  a  man  who  b  better  pleased 
with  his  ribbon,  than  he  would  be  with  tliousands  of  ^o«r  pieces." 
— ^^  When,'  said  Quesnay, '  I  ask  of  the  king  a  pension,  it  is  just 
as  if  I  said  to  him:  Give  me  the  means  of  obtaining  a  better  din- 
ner, a  warmer  coai^  a  carria^  to  protect  me  against  the  weather, 
or  to  convey  me  without  fatigue  from  place  to  place.  But  he  who 
aeks  for  a  ribbon  would,  if  he  spoke  plainly,  say,  **  I  am  vain,  and 
I  am  desirous  that  people  should  put  on  a  foolish  stare  when  I 
pass,  and  make  way  for  me:  I  wish  to  produce  a  sensation,  when 
I  enter  a  room,  and  attract  the  attention  of  persons  who  will  lausli 
at  me  as  soon  as  I  quit  it:  I  wish  to  be  called  Monseigneur,  bv  the 
multitude." — Now  what  is  all  this  but  emptjr  sounds?  This  ribbon 
will  be  of  service  to  him  hardly  any  where,  it  gives  us  no  power 
of  doing  good;  whereas  my  money  enables  me  to  assist  the  unfor- 
tunate.  Huzza  for  the  powder  ot  prelinpinpin.' 

''  At  this  instant,  loud  lauj^hter  was  heard  in  the  ac^joining  apart- 
ment, which  nothing  but  a  door- way  separated  from  that  in  which 
we  were.  This  door  wa8  thrown  open,  and  the  king  entered,  with 
Mad.  de  Pompadour,  and  Mons.  de  Gontaut.  He  repeated  the 
doctor's  words,  <  Huzza  for  the  powder  of  prelinpinpin.  Doctor,  can 
you  procure  roe  some  of  it.'  The  king  was  returned  into  tlie  house, 
and  Dad  been  listening  to  what  passed.  Madame  showed  the  doc* 
tor  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  tlie  king  went  away  laughing 
and  talking  about  the  powder.  The  doctor  and  I  soon  after  took 
our  departure,  and  I  immediately  committed  to  writing  all  that  I 
now  relate.  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Quesnay  was  a  great 
financier  and  Economiste;  but  I  do  not  well  know  what  tiiat  means. 
It  is  certain  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  talent,  was  very  gay  and 
amusing  in  conversation^  and  an  excellent  physician." 


For  the  Port  Folio, 

THE  ALBUM,  No.  II. 

The  following  extracts  will  come  home  to  the  business  and  bo- 
soms of  so  many  readers,  that  no  apol<Mrv  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  inserting  them  in  our  Miscellany.  Their  intrinsic  merit,  and 
the  obvious  necessity  of  the  great  orinciple  which  they  inculcate, 
recommend  them  powerfully  to  all  tnose  who  are  seriously  enraged 
in  the  search  after  happiness;  to  which  wealth,  acauired  by  ho- 
nourable industry,  certainly  conduces;  and  from  which  pover^ 
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reniltiiig  fVoM  diahoBOurable  indolence  no  less  certainty  remont 
us. 

The  detnched  manner  in  which  theae  paragrapha  appear,  will 
probablj  contribute  oMN-e  to  their  wholeaome  effect,  than  if  thej 
were  concocted  into  a  continuoiis  eaaaj.  Tonics  for  the  mind,  at 
well  aa  the  body,  are  alwayg  most  to  be  depended  upon,  when  ad- 
ministered in  small  doacs,  frequently  renewed. 

On  the  JS^eeessity  of  Oceupation, 

There  is  hardly  any  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edseworth  has 
not  contributed  her  powerful  recommendation;  but  the  ultimata 
rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  persevering  ex- 
ertion are  those  she  is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes.  She  has 
observed  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  crimes.  It 
is  to  the  decalogue  and  the  terror  of  the  law  that  we  are  to  look,  for 
the  prevention  of  them.  But  men  become  fickle  and  indolent,  and 
rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  them- 
selves, before  they  have  remarked  the  beeinning  of  the  evil,  with- 
oat  foreseeing;  its  consequences,  anfl  without  l^ing  able  to  apply 
a  remedy.    U  is  to  ^aitl  against  these  bad  habits  of  mind,  the 
causes  of  so  much  failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  principally  directs  her  attention;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  that  does  not  contain  some  exhortation,  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, to^  control  our  paesionst  and  to  exert  our  jaculiies.   She  pre- 
sents in  various  shapes,  and  with  a  thousand  iuustrations,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  learnt,  and  very  little  to  be  gained,  without  severe 
and  continued  labour.  But  she  does  not  forget  to  show  with  equal 
care  and  troth,  that  labour  becomes  much  less  irksome  by  habit-^ 
that,  judiciously  directed,  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object— that  indo* 
lence,  even  to  those  whose  rank  and  fortune  screen  them  from  its 
most  dreadful  consequences,— poverty  and  contempt— is,  in  it- 
self, wearisome  and  painful— tnat  the  pauses  and  recreations  of 
successful  diligence  comprise  more  cheerfulness  and  real  ffratifi- 
cation,  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  merely  pleasur- 
able life.  With  this  view,  her  principal  characters  are  represented 
as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary  faculties.  They  do 
notning  suddenly  and  per  satttim;  and  their  success  and  attain* 
ments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may  hope  to  equal, 
bv  adopting  the  same  means.    She  deals  in  examples^  not  in  won* 
iers;  her's  are  models  of  imitahle  excellence,  and  she  rarely  ex- 
hibits those  miraculous  comhinations  of  talents  and  virtue,  which^ 
though  they  delight  for  a  moment,  serve  in  the  end  to  perplex  and 
discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 

Quarterly  Review* 

It  is  the  common  doom  of  man,  that  he  must  eat  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;  that  is,  the  sweat  of  his  body  or  the  ^weat 
af  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  (as  miglit  be 
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expected  from  tlie  curses  of  the  Father  of  all  blessings)  tempered 
with  many  alleviations,  many  comforts^  Every  attempt  to  fly  from 
it,  and  to  reliise  the  very  terms  of  our  existence,  becomes  much 
more  truly  a  curse;  and  heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall  upon  those 
who  would  elude  the  tasks  put  u|K>n  them  by  the  great  Master 
Workman  of  the  world;  who,  in  his  dealings  with  nis  creatures* 
sympathises  with  their  weakness,  and,  speaking  of  a  creation 
wrought  hu  mere  will  out  of  nothing,  speaks  of  six  days  of  labovir^ 
and  o/M  o\  tesL-^Burlct. 

Hiat  voluntary  debility  which  modern  language  is  content  to 
term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  ren- 
der, in  time,  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the/ame  to 
the  ftmolce  of  virtue.^ — Dr.  Johnson. 

Scorn,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  to  make  yourself  the  slave  of  Cant. 
Never  think  it  clever  to  call  physic  a  mean  study,  or  law  a  dry 
one;  but  fix  on  some  profession  or  business  where  much  mone^ 
may  be  got,  and  little  virtue  risked.  Follow  that  business  steadi- 
ly, and  do  not  live,  as  Roger  Ascham  says  the  wits  do,  <*  Men 
know  not  how— and,  at  last  die  obscurely,  men  know  not  where." 

Mrs.  PiozxVs  Life  of  Johnson. 

Resolve  not  to  be  poor;  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty 
is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness:  It  certainly  destroys  liber- 
ty, and  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely 
difficult  BoswelVs  Johnson. 

Whatever  might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know  not 
how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  hither  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider  debt^  as  onlj 
an  inconvenience;  you  will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  away 
so  many  means  of  doine  good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to 
re»ist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is,  by  all  virtuous  ef- 
forts, to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  fortune  is  narrow; 
whatever  be  his  rank,  or  reputation,  what  good  can  he  do?  or  what 
evil  can  he  prevent?  That  he  cannot  help  the  needy,  is  evident; 
he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps,  his  advice  may  be  useful: 
his  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence.  Many  more  can  find  that 
he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise:  and  few  will  reverence  the  under- 
standing that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
praise.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  he  who  has  money ' 
to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others:  and  of  such 
power  a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous.  BosweWs  Johnson. 

To  the  low-minded  the  slightest  necessity  becomes  an  invinci- 
ble necessity.  '*  The  slothful  man  suith:  There  is  a  Hon  in  the  way, 
and  I  shall  be  devoured  in  the  streets."    But,  when  the  necessity 
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pleaded  is  not  in  the  natare  of  things,  but  in  the  Yiew  of  him  who 
alleses  it,  the  whining  tones  of  common-place,  beggarly,  rhetoric 
produce  nothini^  but  indignation:  because  thej  indicate  a  desire  of 
keeping  up  a  dishonourable  existence,  without  utility  to  others, 
and  wiUiootdignitjT  to  itself;  because  thej  aim  at  obtaining  the  dues 
of  labour,  without  industry;  and,  by  frauds,  would  draw  from  the 
compassion  of  others  what  men  ought  to  owe  to  their  own  spirit 
and  their  own  exertions.  Burke* 

^  As  every  person  of  mature  age  thinks  for  himself  and  acts  for 
kimself,  in  order  to  subsist,  it  seems  clear  that  more  manual, 
though  less  productive,  labour  is  performed  in  savaee,  than  in  ci- 
vilized society;  and  that  the  sum  of  bodily  exertion  is  less,  but  the 
acquisitions  greater,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  formen  or,  in  other 
words,  that  tne  improvements  of  society  afford  more  frequent  op- 
portunities for  idleness  and  relaxation. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  panegyric  on  idleness:  a  person  who 
does  nothing  cannot  enjoy  the  gratification  of  repose.  To  be  tast- 
ed, it  requires  the  exertion  of  a  certain  degree  ot  previous  labour, 
either  mental  or  manual.  Neither  is  relaxation  necessarily  an  ab- 
stinence from  work.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us  that  "  Recreation  is  not 
being  idle,  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  business." 
Every  man  of  business  must,  I  am  persuaded,  have  experienced 
the  truth  of  this  definition.  The  cottager  who,  after  finishing  a 
dav^s  work  for  his  employer,  allots  his  evening  to  the  cultivation 
of  nis  garden— the  merchant  who,  after  calculating  tare  and  tret  at 
his  counting-house,  spends  a  leisure  hour  in  the  no  less  abstruse 
calculations  which  many  amusements  (whist  and  chess,  for  in- 
stance) require — and  even  the  statesman  who  steals  from  the  trea- 
sury to  his  farm,  and  engages  with  as  much  warmth  in  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips  as  in  the  aggrandisement  of  an  empire,  feels  sen- 
sibly the  enjoyment  of  true  recreation.  8ir  Frederic  Eden* 

You  must  think  seriously  of  your  profession.  To  be  obliged  io 
those  whom  we  love  and  esteem,  is  a  pleasure;  but  to  serve  and 
oblige  them,  is  a  still  greater,  and  this,  with  independence,  (no 
vulgar  blessing)  is  what  a  profession,  at  your  age,  may  reasonablv 
pronuse:  without  it,  it  were  hardly  attainable.  Remember,  I  speak 
trom  experience.  Gray's  Letters. 

**  Honesta  res  est  l«ta  paMp«rfiis.'**  I  see  it  with  respect;  and  so 
will  every  one  whose  poverty  is  not  seated  in  his  mind.  There  is 
but  one  real  evil  in  it,  (take  my  word,  who  know  it  well,)  and 
that  is  that  you  have  less  the  power  of  assisting  others,  who  have 
not  the  same  resources  to  support  them.  Ibid. 

Pecuniary  embarrassments  lead  men  to  shifts  and  expedients: 
these  exhausted,  to  others  of  a  less  doubtful  complexion.  Blunted 

«  <«  Ftrfciotff  poverty  is  notdevoid  of  bappinem." 
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•esiibiltty,  renewed  ezceMei»  loes  of  cast  in  eocieiTt  (Mtm 
other  in  melancholj  BacceBnon^  vntil  Bolitude  and  darkneaa  cloae 
the  BceAe.  Memoirs  of  Sheridan. 

In  truth,  if  life  be  dissipated  in  alternations  of  desultory  ap- 
plication and  nervous  indolence,  if  scheme  be  added  to  scheme, 
and  plan  to  plan— -all  to  be  deserted  when  the  labour  of  eseecutiom 
begins^  the  greatest  talents  will  soon  become  enervated,  and  un- 
equal to  tasks  of  comparative  facility.  Quarterly  Review* 

Human  wants  are  the  first,  and,  with  the  lower  orders,  the  only 
stimulants  of  human  industry;  and  we  know,  from  the  history  A 
the  whole  human  race,  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  distribu- 
tions of  divine  providence,  that  our  duties  and  our  wants  operate 
upon  each  other;  that  the  morals  of  a  people  must  be  fonnoled  in 
its  industry,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  man  is  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  labour,  he  is  aebased  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

^utrterly  Beview. 

Let  us  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  that  comfort  and  in- 
ternal peace  which  the  world  cannot  jrive,  m  whidi  are  generally 
<lie  fjoraon  of  men  sincerely  pious,  fiut  it  is  of  consequence  that 
all  pious  persons  should  be  aware  that,  if  we  are  idie,  even  religion 
cannot  make  us  happy;  and  that  the  most  certain  cure  for  low  spi- 
rits and  constitutional  dejection,  is  the  zealous  dischar^  of  our  ac- 
tive and  social  duties,  in  conjunction  with  and  springing  from 
religion,  ifmrterhf  Review. 

<'  The  flighty  purpose  ne^er  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  deeil  go  with  it"    Macbeth. 

The  divine  denunciation,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man 
should  earn  his  food,  is  guaranteed  so  effectually,  that  labour  in 
indispensable  to  his  peace.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  state  ot  beinc  in  which  we  are  placed;  and  since  we 
find  that  activity  and  industry  are  as  certainly  the  pledges  of 
peace  and  virtue,  as  vacancy  and  indolence  are  of  vice  and  sor- 
row, let  eveij  man  do  (what  he  easily  may,)  create  a  (Misiness* 
even  where  rortune  may  have  rendered  it  unnecessary,  and  pur- 
sue it  with  all  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of  the  roost  urgent  ne- 
cessity. Wirt's  Old  Bachelor. 


MISERIES  OF  POVERTY. 

^  Believe  thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thouj^t,  tiiat  what 
virtue  soever  thou  hast  be  it  never  so  manirold,  ifthou  be  poor 
withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty 
is  oft  times  sent  as  a  curse  of  God,  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,aa 
imprisonment  of  tlwiniod.  a  vonatiOAof  orary  worthy  spirit  Thoa 
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•halt  neitiier  help  thyself  nor  others;  thoa  shalt  drown  thee  in  all 
thy  virtues,  having  no  mceas  to  show  them;  then  shalt  be  a  bur- 
then and  an  eye-sore  to  thy  friends;  every  man  will  feilr  thy  com- 
pany; thou  skalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  others;  to 
flatter  «nworthy  men;  to  make  dishonest  shifts:  and  to  conclude, 
poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infaoMms  and  detested  deeds.  Let 
no  vanity,  therefore,  orpersuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  of 
worMly  miseries.  Sir  holier  BmlHghU  Bemaim$. 


MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

The  truth  of  the  following  delightfol  paaisge,  frtm  the  Siege  of  Vtdmaa 
hj  Mrs.  Hemani,  will  be  exquisitely  felt  by  every  mother;  while  taste 
win  aosifn  to  it  a  ooBspicQont  phMse  among  the  gems  of  modem  poetry. 


-« There  is 


In  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 

A  mother's  heart^-4t  is  but  pride,  wherewith 

To  his  fair  son  the  father^  eye  doth  tnra, 

Watchinc  bis  arowth.    Aye,  on  the  bo^  he  looks. 

The  bri|lit  glad  creature  springiug  in  his  path, 

fiut  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 

And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strencth  ere  long 

Shall  bear  bis  trophies  welU — ^And  Ais  is  love! 

This  is  man's  love!— What  marvel?— Fo«  ne'er  made 

Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 

While  to  the  fulness  of  yonr  heart's  riad  heavings 

Bis  fiur  cheek  rose  and  fell,  and  his  bright  hair 

WavM  softly  to  your  breath!    You  ne'er  kepewatch 

Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 

And  mom,  all  dasaling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 

On  ^onr  dim  weary  eye;  not  wmrs  tne  face 

Which,  early  fiuled  through  fond  care  for  him. 

Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  light 

Was  there  to  cheer  his  wakening!  You  ne*er  smoothM 

His  oouch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest, 

Canriit  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 

Hstd  learned  soft  utterance;  press'd  your  lip  to  his 

When  fever  papchM  it;  hush'd  his  wayward  cries. 

With  patient,  viplant,  never-wearied  love! 

No!  ^ese  are  wwman^s  tasks!— In  these  her  youth, 

And  Uoom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart. 

Stent  from  her  aUnnmaA'd! 
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ON  COMPOSITION  IN  PR08B  AND  VERSE. 

Or  our  exercises  at  school^  composition  is  unquestioiiably  the 
mobt  important  To  this  all  others  are  not  only  inferior  in  value, 
but  generally  subservient  in  their  use.  They  may  be  considered 
as  the  theory,  this  as  the  practice.  They  are  the  means,  of  which 
this  is  the  end.  With  great  justice,  therefore,  does  it  occupy  so 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  our  public  schools. 

The  first  written  exercise,  in  almost  every  seat  of  literary  edu* 
cation  amongst  us,  are  nouns  and  verbs  declined  and  conjugated, 
with  the  proper  translation  of  every  case  and  tense,  upon  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  the  accidence;  and  in  many  of  them,  the 
next  employment  is  to  rectifv  the  Latin  in  the  compilation  of  Bai- 
ley, Turner,  or  Clarke.  The  use  and  propriety  of  the  former 
practice  are  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  recommendation.  It 
completes  the  knowledee  of  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of 
grammar;  and  it  is  performed  at  an  age,  when  little  else  can  be 
obtained.  But  in  the  next  step  of  our  progress  serious  o^ections 
may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  such  compilatiops  as  have  been 
mentioned.  The  business  is  too  mechanical.  They  require  little 
exertion  of  the  memory,  the  invention,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
student  They  teach  him  terminations  alone;  or  as  an  able  school- 
master observed,  to  make  bad  Latin  into  worse. 

To  appoint  a  Latin  translation  as  the  exercise  of  almost  every 
evening,  for  a  certain  period  of  the  pupil's  education,  is  the  gene- 
ral custom  of  our  best  schools;  and  the  propriety  of  die  custom  is 
supported  by  reason  as  well  as  experience.  Longand  diligent 
practice  only  can  give  dexterity  and  excellence.  The  whole  of 
the  time  from  the  dissolution  ot  the  school,  till  the  moment  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Something  is  gained  in  aid  of  the  usual  hours  of  business;  which, 
but  for  these  additions,  would  in  all  schools  be  too  short  for  the 
numerous  objects  of  education.  To  insure  the  student*s  employ- 
ing a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  tor  his  translation,  it  may  l^  ap- 
Kmted  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  and  called  for  as  the  first 
siness  in  the  morning. 

Till  the  pupil  shall  have  attained  skill  and  dexterity  by  prac- 
tice, it  will  be  useful  to  call  them  before  the  master,  and  to  explain 
to  them  the  rule,  which  their  next  translation  is  to  exemnlify:  to 
require  them  to  tell  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  tiieir  de- 
pendence upon  each  other  in  the  exercise  proposed;  and  by  the 
siens  of  cases  and  tenses  in  the  English,  the  cases  and  tenses 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  Latin.  This  will  encoursge  each 
of  the  students  to  attempt  his  task  himself,  by  enablinj;  him  to 
perform  it;  and  whether  ne  has  actually  performed  it  without  as- 
sistance may  be  immediately  ascertained  in  the  morning,  by  call- 
ing upon  him  to  parse  a  few  words  of  his  own  translation;  to  give 
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bis  reasons  for  the  cases  and  tenses,  which  he  has  employed.  These 
translations  must  be  carefullj  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
reasons  of  such  correction  fullj  explained.  The  pupil  may  ne- 
glect what  he  reads;  but  to  oral  instruction  he  seldom  fails  to  paj 
attentipn.  He  ma^  forget  the  Latinity  of  Ccesar  or  Ciceroi  but 
what  IS  giyen  by  his  master  he  will  always  remember.  Of  these 
corrected  translations  a  fair  copy  should  be  made;  and  as  a  lesson 
once  a  week,  the  youth  may  be  called  upon  to  read  the  English  of 
the  whole,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  and  repeat  the  Latin  of  his  own 
version.  This  exercise  I  always  found  equally  easy  and  beneficial 
to  the  student 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent,  and  it  is  certainly  an  useful,  expedient, 
to  let  the  pupils  of  a  school  translate  into  Knglish  select  speeches 
and  striking  passages  from  the  authors  which  they  read  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  their  lessons;  and  afterwards  to  re-translate  their 
own  English  into  Latin;  that  the  defects  or  merits  of  their  style 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  original.  Should  they 
eyen  recollect  all  the  words  of  the  authors,  and  saye  the  labour  of 
re->translation,  the  recollection  itself  is  a  yaluable  acquisition.  So 
much  ^jood  Latin  will  be  ready  on  future  emergencies.  The  ex- 
ercise itself  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  not  of  a  translation,  at 
least  of  a  repetition. 

Of  poetry,  whenever  they  translate  it,  they  should  be  required 
to  produce  a  poetical  version.  Prose  will  never  adequately  repre- 
sent the  graces,  which  the  student  should  endeavour  to  imitate; 
and  the  unavoidable  insipidity  of  such  a  translation  will  have  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  taste,  which  the  perusal  of  the  original  is 
intended  to  improve.  They  will  at  the  same  time  constitute  anoth- 
er useful  and  necessary  exercise,  the  composition  of  English  verse. 
And  as  the  sentiment  and  the  imagery  are  supplied  by  ue  author, 
the  pupil  will  have  the  advantase  of  b«stowin^  his  whole  time  and 
attention  upon  the  measure  and  the  language. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  translation,  and  whatever 
time  may  be  with  propriety  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  still  only  the 
means  to  an  end;  either  the  instrument  of  acquiring  a  languaj^e, 
or  the  handmaid  of  original  composition.  This  last,  indeed,  in 
order  to  be  practised  long,  must  be  early  beeun,  and  steadily  con- 
tinued, in  English  and  in  Latin,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  difficult  for  children  to  write,  who  are  neither  very  able 
nor  very  willing  to  think.  It  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  pro- 
duce such  stores  of  sentiment  and  expression,  as  they  have  not 
yet  by  reading  or  reflection  collected  in  their  minds.  Invention, 
in  the  most  improved  and  powerful  intellect,  is  little  else  than 
new  combinations  of  ideas  already  known.  The  imagination  can 
produce  only  what  it  has  previously  received.  The  time,  at  which 
the  pupils  first  attempt  original  composition,  will  {herefore  be  the 
fittest  season  for  the  preceptor  to  urge,  what  they  will  then  most 
seaaibly  feel  to  be  just,  the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  pri- 
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vate  study;  of  perusinj;  at  those  opportanities,  when  their  regular 
basiness  does  not  require  their  attention,  such  works  as  may  em- 
large  their  faculties  and  eveiy  way  enrich  their  minds.  The  es- 
tablished hoars  and  lessons  of  a  school  are  never  of  themselves 
sufficient  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  education;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  tlie  same  additional  pursuits,  which  enable  the  student 
to  perform  his  task  with  credit  for  the  present,  will  best  supply 
the  means  of  future  intellectual  excellence;  will  fiimish  him  with 
sentiments  and  images,  with  facts  and  reflections,  with  ailment 
and  illustration.  These  purposes,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  most  effec* 
tually  answered  by  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  and  ethirks, 
poetry  and  criticism.  And  in  his  advice  to  his  pupils  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  recommend  such  as  are  adapted 
at  once  to  the  taste  and  the  capacities  of  youth;  such  as  may  cafK- 
tivate  by  the  graces  of  their  manner  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
their  contents;  and  secure  attention  by  dressing  instruction  in  the 
garb  of  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  the  judicious  master  will  ea^ 
sily  determine,  what  may  with  propriety  be  expected  from  bis 
pupils;  what  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  incapacity  and  inex- 
f»erience;  and  what  ouj^ht  to  be  required  from  genius  and  applica- 
tion. Original  composition,  however,  must  be  attempted  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  it  is  no  small  encouragement,  that  every  succes- 
sive attempt  will  facilitate  every  future  performance.  8uch  an 
exercise,  too,  ma^  at  first  be  required  from  the  student,  as  shall 
not  discourase  him  by  its  difficulty;  to  give,  for  example,  the  nar- 
rative of  a  fable,  or  the  incidents  of  a  well-known  story,  in  his 
own  lan^age;  to  write  a  familiar  letter  in  any  assumed  character, 
and  to  any  supposed  friend,  that  happens  to  strike  his  fancy;  or  to 
state  his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  lolly,  the  vice  or  virtue,  of  the 
hero  f^  his  classical  lesson. 

One  of  the  most  usual,  however,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
useful,  of  our  exercises  in  prose  at  school,  are  those  moral  or 
literary  essays  known  by  the  technical  appellation  of  themes.  To 
these,  therefore,  the  prudent  teacher  will  have  recourse,  as  soon 
as  the  progress  of  his  pupils  will  permit;  and  he  will  repeat  them 
with  such  frequency  as  tneir  importance  demands.  The  custom 
of  many  of  our  schools,  to  appoint  weekly  one  theme  in  our  own, 
and  another  in  the  Latin  tongue,  seems  justly  entitled  to  commen- 
dation.  It  is  as  little,  perhaps,  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  im- 
provement of  the  student  in  this  species  of  composition;  and  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  due  attention  to  the  various  other  ex- 
ercises and  lessons  which  the  complicated  business  of  education 
requires. 

Original  composition,  above  every  thing  else,  exercises  the  pa* 
pil  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar;  teaches  him  to  nis- 
criminate  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  similar  and  kindred 
terms;  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  language;  to  arrange  them  in  the  sen- 
tence; and  to  place  his  sentiments  in  such  a  point  of  view,  and  in 
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web  SHC€emioii>  as  may  best  illustrate  the  truth,  which  he  is  call« 
ed  ttpoB  to  support. 

It  was  formerlj  the  custom  in  manj  of  our  schools  to  require 
that  evety  theme  should  consist  of  its  six  regular  divisions,  the 
fTopontum  and  the  conilrmation^  the  simile  and  the  example,  the 
tegHmoty  and  the  conc/iisioti.  But  this  was  found  bj  experience 
to  be  toO;  mechanical  a  process;  and  though  it  created  on  manj 
0ttb|ects  unnecessary  difficulties  to  the  student,  yet  in  general  it 
allowed  too  little  scope  for  his  imagination;  too  little  room  for  the 
exertions  of  his  genius;  and  hardly  any  opportunity  to  display  the 
peculiar  turn  of  hia  mind;  his  characteristic  habits  of  thought  and 
reflection,  ft  cdntinually  produced  similies  unlike  their  object, 
€V  examples  that  did  not  apply  to  it;  the  same  quotations  were 
perpetually  repeated;  and  Alexander  and  Phaeton  were  dragged 
mto  almost  every  exercise  of  every  boy.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  too  rigorous  application  of  a  valuable  principle.  The  pupii 
•bouM  be  taught  to  search  whatever  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  or  read, 
for  reasons,  illustrations,  and  examples;  he  should  be  instructed 
from  the  first  in  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  method  and  regulari- 
ty in  his  compositions;  to  place  his  arguments  in  such  order  as  ap» 
pears  most  natural  and  easy;  to  be  cautious,  that  what  precedes 
Bay  never  anticipate  that,  which  is  to  follow;  that  each  should  rise 
in  strength  above  that  which  went  before  it;  and  that  all  should  lead 
directly  to  the  conclusion,  which  they  are  intended  to  maintain. 
The  force  of  argc^ments,  like  the  strength  of  an  army,  depends 
aftuch  upon  order  and  discipUne;  and,  like,  so  many  pieces  01  arttl<" 
l«ry,  all  should  be  brought  to  bear,  without  interruption  to  each 
other,  upon  the  point  under  discussion. 

l^lien  any  number  of  boys  are  first  to  attempt  the  composition 
of  a  theme,  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  teacher  io  call  them  to* 
gether;  to  explain  the  subject  proposed;  to  suggest  sentiments  and 
arguments;  and  to  give  such  directions  as  may  enable  them  to 
perform  the  task  required.  This  practice  may  be  continued  as 
iMg  as  it  is  found  necessary  or  useful;  and  the  thesis  may  often  be 
chosen  with  advantage  from  the  lesson  of  the  day.  As  the  pupils 
advance  in  age  and  experience,  tliey  may  be  gradually  left  to  the 
exertibns  of  their  own  talents;  that  each  may  Team  to  produce  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  depend  upon  his  own  strenj^th. 
"With  respect  to  the  assistance  of  oooks,  the  same  direction  may 
be  given  on  the  subject  of  their  exercises  at  school,  which  may  af- 
terwards be  applied  to  all  subsequent  compositions  or  publica- 
tbns;  not  to  seek  aid,  before  they  begin  to  write;  lest  it  should  in 
the  first  instance  check  the  efforts  of  their  own  powers;  and  at  last 
deck  their  work  in  borrowed  plumes,  perhaps  neither  well  chosen 
aor  well  assorted;  but  to  produce  a  theme,  such  as  it  may  be,  from 
their  own  stores,  and  afterwards  to  enrich  it  with  what  foreign 
assistance  can  supply.  The  exercise  will  then  in  its  plan,  its 
substance,  and  its  colour,  be  all  their  own.    An  allusion^  a  sen* 
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timentyor  an  lUuBtratioD,  which  suftMequent  readinc  has  farntthed, 
ma  J  then  be  so  inserted  that  the  graft  shall  noteasUj  be  detected; 
the  whole  produce  will  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  fertility  of 
the  pitrent  stock. 

As  soon  as  the  ace  and  progress  of  the  pupil  will  permit,  to 
themes  must  be  added  the  larger  exercises  of  Deelnmationsf  to 
which,  indeed,  all  the  same  general  principles  of  composition  aro 
equally  applicable,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated.  Theprin* 
cipal  chfTerence  between  the  twp  exercises  consists  in  this,  that 
the  jouth  is  now  to  appear  in  the  character,  not  so  much  of  an 
investigator  of  truth,  as  of  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of  his  client; 
and  that  in  his  arguments  and  iiis  language  he  aim  rather  at  the 
embellishment  of  the  orator,  than  the  precision  of  the  philosopher* 
He  is  now  to  show  his  dextentj  as  a  disputant;  to  be  taugtit  to 
distinguish  anruments  that  are  only  plausible  and  fallacious,  frooa 
such  as  are  legitimate  and  conclusive;  to  practise  some  of  the  arts 
of  sophistry,  in  order  to  learn  how  they  may  ever  afterwards  be 
most  successfully  resisted  or  exposed.  This  exercise,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  carry  with  it  irresistible  recommendations.  From  such 
of  the  pupils  in  the  seminary,  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
years  and  learning  to  undertake  the  task,  two  are  selected  to 
Inaintain  the  opposite  sides  of  some  controverted  question  in 
ethics,  in  criticism,  or  in  philosophy:  and  as  their  compositicms, 
after  being  examined  and  approved',  are  usually  read  publicly  in 
the  school,  emulation  will  naturally  be  excited  in  itsfiill  force; 
the  best  powers  of  the  disputants  will  undoubtedly  be  exerted.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  frequently  remarked  that  they  engage  in  the 
contest  with  all  the  zeal  of  rival  orators  at  the  bar,  or  even  rival 
combatants  in  the  field;  and  wherever  the  diligence  of  the  student 
can  be  thus  forcibly  called  forth,  a  proportionate  degree  of  intel- 
iectual  improvement  is  the  certain  effect  If  evidence  be  re- 
Quired  to  prove  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it  may  easily  be 
found.  To  the  composition  and  the  recitation  of  declamations  at 
school  and  in  college  many  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our  public 
speakers,  as  well  as  of  our  writers,  have  acknowledged  their  early 
and  lasting  obligations. 

When  the  theme  or  the  declamation  is  required  to  be  in  Latin* 
let  a  new  subject  be  given;  that  the  pupil  may  not  translate  the 
composition  already  written  in  his  native  tongue.  For  in  this 
case,  though  the  words  may  be  Latin  or  French,  there  is  danger, 
that  the  idioms  may  still  be  English.  Till  the  student  has  learn- 
ed to  think  in  a  language,  he  will  never  write  it  with  facility  or 
elegance.  These  exercises  aeain  must  be  carefully  corrected  bj 
the  teacher;  to  show  the  pupil  now  his  own  ideas  should  have  been 
expressed;  how  his  own  arguments  should  have  been  arranged; 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  already,  and  what  he  must  attempt 
for  the  time  to  come. 
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One  species  more  of  the  usual  exercises  of  our  schoots  remains 
yet  to  be  considered,  poetical  composition.  On  this  point  the  few 
obsenrations  that  I  have  to  make,  shall  be  confined,  for  the  sid^e  of 
brevity,  to  the  Latin  language  alone.  In  our  native  tongue,  the 
|ierfortnance  itself  has  little  diflUcultv,  and  the  modes  of  attempt-* 
ing  it  still  less.  In  the  Greek,  when  Qreek  verses  are  required, 
the  process  and  the  expedients  must  he  so  similar  to  those  in  the 
Ijaria,  that  directions  on  the  subject  would  be  useless  repetition* 
I  will  suppose  the  pupil  already  ^miliar  with  the  rules  of  prosodj» 
and,  by  the  previous  practice  of  JYbnsense  lines,  sufficiently  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  different  measures  of  Roman  poetry*  He  is 
tien  dalj  prepared  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  literary  and  liberal  edu« 
cation*  So  difficult  and  so  important,  indeed,  that  no  expedient 
ought  to  be  omitted,  which  can  m  any  degree  facilitate  its  success* 
The  words  of  an  Epigram  of  Martial  may  be  placed  in  their  na** 
tural  order,  or  a  few  of  them  may  be  chaneed;  and  the  pupil  calU 
€d  upon  to  restore  them  to  their  metrical  form.  Or  a  translation 
cf  the  epigram  may  be  laid  before  him,  and  his  task  be  to  trans«- 
late  it  again  into  the  measure  of  the  author;  and  in  both  cases  his 
errors  may  be  shown  and  his  merits  tried  bv  a  comparison  of  his 
performance  with  the  original.  Select  Odes  of  Horace  may  be 
converted  into  different  measures,  epic  or  lyric,  according  to  the 
talents  of  the  pupil,  and  the  judgment  of  the  master.  Some  of 
the  Psalms,  where  the  sense  is  at  once  perspicuous  and  poetical* 
mar  be  translated  into  the  different  measures  of  Latin  poetry; 
amci  the  performance  compared  with  the  versions  of  Johnston  or 
Buchanan;  to  show  the  pupil  where  he  has  failed,  and  what  might 
liav3  been  effected.  Metrical  versions  into  Latin  of  Greek  or 
Enelish  Epigrams  need  not  be  recommended,  and  will  not  be 
omitted.  All  these  expedients  may  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
where  the  talents  of  the  pupil  are  not  brilliant;  and,  what  unfor- 
tunately sometimes  happens,  where  the  master  is  not  himself  ex- 
pert in  the  arts  of  versification.  To  each  of  them,  however,  spe- 
cious as  they  are,  some  objections  may  be  found.  With  students 
of  good  talents,  and  p*erhaps  with  all,  the  most  eligible  system  an* 
pears  to  be,  that  the  boy,  if  not  from  the  first,  at  least  as  early 
as  possible,  attempt  original  poetry;  and  that  the  teacher  diligent- 
ly correct  his  performance.  This  will  not  only  show  the  student 
how  his  own  ideas  might  have  assumed  a  poetical  form  and  colour; 
but  encourase  him  in  future  to'  place  them  in  various  noints  of 
view;  to  seeK  on  every  side  for  allusion  and  ornament;  till  his  im- 
agination finds  what  bis  judgment  can  approve.  There  will  come 
a  time,  indeed,  when  the  master's  labour  m^  in  a  great  degree  be 
saved;  when  the  errors  of  the  pupil  in  versification  need  only  be 
pointed  out;  and  he  may  be  required  to  correct  them  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  assistance  of  the  Gradus  ad 
FamflBBum,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed;  and 
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undoubtedl J  very  plausible  arguments  maj  be  urged  on  each  aide 
of  the  question.  It  is  supposed,  on  one  hand,  and  it  is  true,  that 
the  student  will  not  strenuously  exert  the  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  his  memory,  or  his  inyention,  in  search  of  what  maj  more 
easily  be  obtained,  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Grados;  and 
that  his  performance  at  last  will  be,  not  so  much  his  own  work« 
and  of  one  uniform  texture,  as  a  motley  collection  of  patches 
from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  oil 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Gradus  encourages  and  assists  the  earlier 
attempts  of  the  student;  that  its  £pvthets  and  8ynantfme»  often 
BUffisest  sentiments  as  well  as  language;  and  that  the  qaotationt 
exhibit  the  idea  in  a  variety  of  poetical  forms  and  situations.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  as  prudent,  voluntarily  to  permit,  what 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  work 
in  question  be  not  openly  allowed  in  our  schools,  it  will  be  clan* 
destinely  employed.  After  all  that  can  be  urged,  however,  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  labours  of  the  Jesuit  have  been  of  little 
service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  poetry;  that  the  number  of 
sound  scholars  and  skilful  versmers  would  not  hitherto  have  been 
less,  had  the  Gradus  never  been  compiled;  and  that  they  would 
not  now  be  diminished^  could  it  be  eifectuidly  excluded  from  our 
schools. 

To  Latin  verses,  however,  as  unnecessary  to  the  present  im- 
provement or  the  future  destination  of  their  sons,  many  parents 
nave  objected;  and  amongst  the  various  notes  of  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  tasks,  with  which  the  master  oC  an  academy 
is  perpecuallv  tormented,  the  most  numeious  undoubtedly  are 
those,  which  bring  apolo^es  for  sins  of  omission  against  poetry, 
If^  indeed,  the  youth  be  designed  for  a  subordinate  station  in  so- 
ciety; merely  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  copying  the  papers  in  a 
public  office,  or  keeping  the  books  of  a  mercnant,  his  parents  may 
doubtless  plead  the  authmity  of  Locke,  and  the  still  greater  au- 
thority of  common  sense;  that  to  cheri^  a  poeHe  vein,  and  to 
spend  his  hours  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  is  wasting  the 
time,  which  might  be  much  more  usefully  employed.  To  him  the 
art  of  poetry  is  of  much  less  value  than  the  art  of  penmanship; 
and  the  laws  of  prosody  can  come  in  no  competition  with  the  mlea 
of  arithmetic.  But  I  must  here  be  supposed  to  speak  only  of 
those,  to  whom  a  literary  education  is  desirable,  and  who  are  am* 
bitious  to  obtain  it.  The  real  utility  of  writing  Latin  verses  will 
be  found  in  its  assisting  the  student  to  acquire  the  laneows  witii 
accuracy  and  expedition;  to  read  its  poets  with  taste  and  pleasure; 
to  write  with  skill,  facility  and  elegance;  to  place  a  sentiment  in 
different  points  of  view,  till  it  suit  equally  the  context  and  the 
verse;  and  therefore  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughts  with  va^ 
riety  and  with  ease.  But  above  all,  this  utility  will  be  foand  in 
the  intellectual  exertion  it  requires;  in  its  exercising  equally  and 
at  onco  all  the  greater  powers  aS  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  jiidg- 
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meiit»  and  the  imagination.  With  the  unlearned  these  recommeo- 
dations  will  probabJj  have  little  weight;  becaase  tlie^  will  not  be 
understood.  But  to  these  we  can  add  the  anthontj  of  almost 
every  real  scholar  in  the  country:  and  though  the  president  of  a 
board  of  agriculture  may  declare  war  against  hexameters  and 
pentaimeterSf  all  the  great  masters  of  classical  literature  have 
courted  their  alliaBce,  and  been  grateful  for  their  services,  as 
auxiliaries  and  friends. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  fix  the  specific  periods,  at  which  these 
different  exercises  might  commence,  with  the  greatest  convenience 
to  the  student,  or  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  For  these 
must  be  determined  by  the  discretion  of  tlie  teachers,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  their  respective  schools;  and,  indeed,  will  depend  less 
upon  the.  age  than  toe  progress  of  the  several  pupils,  it  is  obvi- 
ously reasonable,  that  the  increasing  difficulty  of  their  tasks 
should  be  proportioned  to  their  ^wing  abilities  of  performance. 

I  have  entered  tite  less  into  discussion  respecting  tne  proprie^ 
of  the  several  exercises,  which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend; 
because  till  they  are  opposed  by  something  better  than  &ncifiil 
theory  and  fashionable  laziness,  I  shall  suppose  them  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  the  loi^  continued  and  genend  practice  of  our  best 
schools.  Instead  of  viewing  whatever  can  plead  ancient  prescrip- 
tion as  having  its  foundation  in  prejudice,  and  its  popularity  from 
custom,  1  shall  consider  it  as  confirmed  by  the  experience  and  the 
judgment  of  tlie  public.  In  modes  of  instruction,  as  in  many 
other  human  things,  the  best  criterion  of  merit  is  success;  and  of 
this,  the  whole  weight  is  in  favour  of  the  established  system.  All 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  innovation;  who  have  professed  to 
communicate  intellectual  improvement  on  any  other  terms  than 
intellectual  labour;  to  teach  languages  without  the  toil  of  compo- 
sition in  prose  and  in  verses  have  constanly  fiiiied  in  what'  they 
have  undertaken;  and  less  than  the  spirit  of  prophecy  may  pre- 
dict with  confidence,  that  they  never  will  succeed. 


ON  COMPULSION  AND  CORRECTION. 

Wb  are  told  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education,  that  so 
general  a  passion  for  literature  prevailed  in  his  time  amongst  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  Portugal,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  restrain 
them  from  excess  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  as  it  was  at  the  same  period 
in  England  to  secure  the  requisite  desree  of  application.  l*he 
students,  he  assures  us,  were  as  fond  of  science,  aa  if  it  had  been 
forbiddetu  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented  that  our  philoso- 
pher has  not  informed  us  by  what  means  this  laudable  passion  was 
excited  and  continued,    Fcir  such  an  epidemical  love  of  letters 
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is  the  sreat  denderatum  in  our  schools.  The.  intellij^nce  wouM 
probably  have  been  received  at  the  time  with  latitude  by  the 
public,  as  a  national  benefit;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  lie  accept* 
ed  at  this  day  by  die  instructors  of  our  youth  as  an  ample  com* 
peiisation  for  the  censures,  which  in  many  parts  of  his  work  he 
nwi  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  profession.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately left,  however,  not  so  much  to  admire  what  he  has  com^nu* 
nicated,  as  to  regret,  what  he  has  omitted.  It  still  continues  to 
be,  as  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  most 
important,  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  secure  discipline  amongst 
his  pupils;  to  engage  due  attention  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
atimtjlate  tliem  to  diligence  in  their  studies;  to  restrain  petulance 
in  their  language;  to  preserve  decency  in  their  manners;  and  to 
correct  vices  in  their  conduct.  For  these  purposes  various  expe- 
dients have  been  devised;  and  probably  every  seminary  has  some 
regulations  of  its  own.  Difterent  modes  of  proceeding  become 
necessary  according  to  the  age,  the  temper,  and  the  talents  of 
different  boys;  some  peculiarity  in  his  resources  will  be  sumsted 
by  the  disposition,  the  circumstances,  and  the  experience  meverj 
attentive  teacher:  and  a  variation  in  rewards  and  punishments 
becomes  necessary  even  for  the  same  merits  or  offences.  What- 
ever has  been  rendered  familiar  by  its  frequency,  is  proportionablj 
weakened  in  its  effects.  In  a  dissertation  upon  the  premrams  and 
penalties  of  a  school  it  will  not  be  always  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  dili^nce  in  study,  and  acts  of  virtue;  or  be* 
tween  negligence  in  business  and  immoral  conduct.  The  mea- 
sures must  be  nearlj  similar,  by  which  either  of  the  former  is  to 
be  encouraged,  or  either  of  the  latter  corrected.  A  few  such  ex- 
pedients shall  be  stated,  as  have  been  already  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, or  may  be  generally  applied.  And  if  these  should  be  thought 
to  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  without  a  formal  enumeration; 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  nature 
has  wisely  provided,  that  what  is  most  useful  and  necessary, 
should  be  the  most  easy  to  be  found.  On  a  subject,  to  which  so 
much  attention  has  in  all  ages  been  so  justly  paid,  little  novelty 
can  be  expected.  One  of  the  monarchs  of  antiquity  is  said  to 
have  promised  a  magnificent  reward  to  him,  that  should  invent  an 
untried  pleasure;  and  he,  who  should  discover  a  new  and  effica- 
cious means  of  enforcing  juvenile  diligence  would  deserve  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  beneractors  of  mankind. 

With  the  pupils  the  first  and  most  obvious  incitement  to  their 
duty  is  the  hope  of  praise,  or  the  fear  of  censure,  from  the  master; 
an(f  it  is  of  senous  moment  that  these  should  preserve  their  weight 
and  value  by  being  temperately  exerted.  Censure  must  be  inflict- 
ed wherever  circumstances  require  it;  but  it  may  be  discreetly- 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Praise,  if  employed  upon  every 
trivial  occasion,  will  lose  its  influence  by  its  familiarity;  and  if 
too  lavishly  bestowed,  even  where  some  portion  of  it  is  justly  due. 
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BO  higher  depee  will  remain  for  extraordinary  em^reeiicies;  for 
extmordinary  exertions  of  genius  or  application.  The  omiasioa 
of  a  lesson  may  be  punished  by  increasing  its  length.  Hie  most 
equitable  penalty  for  idleness  is  tlie  performance  of  a  double  task. 
Either  negligence  or  transgression  mav  often  be  eflTectaally  cor- 
rected by  confining  the  student  to  his  desk  during  an  hour  appmnt- 
<k1  for  relaxation;  by  sending  him  to  his  room  before  the  usual 
time  of  retiring  to  rest;  or  by  refusing  him  permission  to  visit  hU 
friends  when  invited. 

Another  powerful  principle,  which  should  be  carefully  kept 
alive  in  the  mirds  of  youthful  students,  is  ambition  or  emulation. 
The  schoolboy  is  not  less  influenced,  than  mankind  in  general,  by 
the  sentiments  of  those  immediately  around  him.  The  contempt 
or  the  esteem,  the  applause  or  the  ridicule,  of  his  comrades  are 
amongst  his  most  efficacious  motives  of  action.  To  be  entitled 
to  precedency  in  his  own  class,  or  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher,  ao- 
Gorainsto  his  learning;  and  merit,  has  a  very  forcible  and  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  infant  mind;  and  by  the  effects  of  habit 
this  influence  will  be  continued  even  when  maturer  age  and  suo* 
cessfulindustrv  have  brought  him  to  the  head  of  his  schod.  The 
weight  and.  value  then  of  tnis  point  of  honour,  of  this  public  opi- 
Bion,  within  the  circle  of  his  seminary,  the  master  should  by  everj 
means  in  his  power  preserve  and  support  Fortunately  too  these 
motives  of  action  in  early  youth,  usually  promote  the  more  gene- 
rous, not  the  meaner,  passions;  the  fair  and  open  competition  of 
rival  talents;  not  the  artifice  and  malignity  of  political  intrigue* 

Another  efficacious  incentive  to  diligence  amongst  the  pupils 
of  an  academy  is  periodical  examinations  in  their  respective  de- 
partments of  study;  the  juniors  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme* 
tic;  and  those  more  advanced,  in  the  construing  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  classics  previously  appointed;  in  various  kinds  fii 
composition  in  verse  or  prose;  and  by  oral  interrogatories  on  the 
sukgect  of  erammar,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  On  ordinary 
occasions  these  examinations  may  take  place  before  the  principal 
master. alone;  but  at  stated  seasons  a  select  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  school,  or  a  few  visiters  of  learning  and  judgment,  may  be 
admitted  with  advant£ge.  Their  attendance,  and  uie  expectatio0 
of  it,  will  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  c^ 
their  pupils;  for  both  will  feel  their  reputation  to  be  interested  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  day.  According  to  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  judgment  should  be  publicly  passed  upon  merit;  the 
principal  promotions  hhould  take  place  amongst  the  classes;  and 
the  highest  honours  and  rewards  of  the  school  should  be  bestowed. 

On  these,  and  on  any  other  suitable  occasions,  the  best  exerci- 
aes  may  be  selected  and  read  publiely  in  the  school;  and  those  of 
very  superior  merit  may  be  transcribed  into  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  names  and  ages  of  the  authors  may  be  pre- 
aerved  in  a  list  of  honour,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  pupils  and 
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their  friends;  and  prizes  mnj  be  distributed  in  each  department 
of  science  with  appropriate  mottoes  and  inscriptions.  Such  of 
the  senior  students  as  are  distinguished  equally  by  their  pn^eso 
in  literature  and  the  proprietj  of  their  general  conduct  may  be 
raised  to  the  rank  and  omce  of  monitors;  an  appointment,  which 
af  once  rewards  the  merit  of  the  pupil,  and  assists  the  discipline 
of  the  master.  To  this  appointment,  indeed,  it  has  sometimes 
been  objected,  that  monitors  are  not  exempt  from  the  negligence 
and  errors,  to  which  boys  in  general  are  so  liable;  that  they  must 
haye  their  friendships  and  enmities  amongst  their  schoolfeUows; 
which  their  authority  gtyes  them  an  opportunity  to  indule;e,  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  their  duty.  But  no  experienced  school- 
master will  consider  this  objection  as  of  any  material  weight.  If 
the  monitors  are  judiciously  chosen  and  properly  supported  I  have 
always  found  that  their  impartiality,  as  well  as  their  attention, 
might  yery  safely  be  trusted.  The  confidence  reposed  in  them 
seldom  fails  to  secure  the  integrity  of  their  conduct 

A  holiday  may  be  promised  at  a  given  distance  of  time,  as  the 
reward  of  general  propriety  of  conduct  in  the  interyal;  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  good  exercises  to  be  produced;  or  of  a  specific 
progress  to  be  made  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  holiday  will 
of  course  be  giyen  when  the  conditions  haye  been  fulfilled.  The 
names  of  tliose  whose  behaviour  and  improyement  haye  most  do* 
oenred  it,  will  be  announced  to  their  schoolfellows;  and  the  effects 
of  such  a  measure  will  be  greater  and  more  extensiye  than  would 
be  easily  credited  by  those,  by  whom  they  had  not  been  seen  t>r 
tried. 

Considerable  advantages  again  may  be  derived  from  the  judi- 
cious use  of  pecuniary  penalties  and  rewards.  The  former  should 
b^  imposed  as  much  upon  some  general  principle  as  circumstan- 
ces will  admif;  but  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  au> 
thority  and  discretion  of  the  master.  For  appearing  too  late  in 
the  school,  or  for  transgressing  the  boundaries  prescribed,  a  spe- 
cific forfeit  may  be  required  and  enforced.  But  the  due  propor- 
tion of  a  reward  for  a  repetition  or  an  epigram  will  depend  upon 
their  respective  merits,  of  which  the  teacher  must  be  the  juage. 
It  shoulo,  however,  be  made  evident,  even  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves,  that  the  money  levied  for  trangression  is  wholly  employed 
in  the  reward  of  duty;  that  no  part  of'it  is  diverted  into  any  other 
channel;  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  virtue,  1  am  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be 
speciously  urged  against  the  system  under  consideration.  But 
would  parents  and  guartlians  universally  adopt  the  very  eligible 
measure  of  a  fixed  weekly  allowance  of  money  to  every  youth  at 
school,  most  of  these  objections  would  be  effectually  removed. 
Every  pecuniary  penalty  incurred  would  then  be  in  reality  a  pun- 
ishment; as  it  would  deprive  the  offender  of  some  pleasure,  wnich 
he  might  otherwise  have  procured;  the  same  forfeiture  would  fall 


With  less  iBequality  upon  dilTerent  oflenders;  and  as  Dieae  for* 
feitures  oa^t  never  to  exceed  the  regular  allowance,  no  yoath 
could  be  dnven  to  diahonoorable  means  of  raising  the  money  to 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  from 
the  chastisement  of  its  n^ect  If,  however,  the  system  be  still 
thought  objectionable,  let  tt  be  remembered  that  no  species  of  dis^ 
cipline  has  jet  been  devised,  against  which  plaasibie  objections 
may  not  be  adduced.  It  is  one  of  (he  imperfections  of  human 
things,  that  tu  almost  eveiy  good  is  annexed  an  inseparable  evil; 
that  the  most  valuable  objects  are  generally  the  most  liable  to 
abuse,  and  become  the  most  noxious  when  misapplied* 

The  last  and  sreatest  punishment  for  obstinate  misconduct  ia 
expulsion  from  the  society.  In  our  public  schools  the  fear  of  this 
IS  proportioned  to  the  disgrace  by  which  it  would  be  followed;  and 
it  IS  therefore  a  valuable  and  powerful  engine  of  discipline.  Un« 
fortonately  in  a  private  seminary  this  consideration  has  little 
weight  and  little  regard.  It  is  a  punishment*  which  from  atten- 
tion to  his  immediate  interest,  the  mi^^ter  is  seldom  willing  to  in- 
flict. He  fears  to  lose  at  once  a  pupil,  and  the  friendsi  ip  «»f  a 
family.  Even  when  inflicted  with  the  sreatest  prudence  and  jus* 
tice,  it  may  generally  be  despised  by  the  offender.  Him  disgrace 
is  seldom  extensively  known;  and  where  it  is  known  the  most^ 
some  needy  adventurer  in  an  academy  is  always  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  preceptor,  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
pelled. 

These  exnedients,  and  such  as  these,  will  not  be  without  their 
value  and  utility;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  to  enforce  diiigencct 
or  to  correct  vice,  the  last  resource  in  all  cases  most  be  the  rod. 
Of  ail  good  discipline  at  school,  I  liave  ever  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  must  continue  to  be,  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  basis,  and  the  completion.  On  this  de- 
licate and  important  point,  indeed,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
the  judgment  of  Quinctilian  is  against  me.  But  by  his  own  con- 
fession, the  general  practice  of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  of  our  modem  schools,  was  always  in  favour  of  my  opinion. 
This  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  be  j;rowing  daily  unpopular  and 
unfashionable.  It  is  one  of  the  established  systems,  which  the  in- 
novators of  these  times  have  condemned,  and  the  reformers  have 
undertaken  to  correct  It  is,  indeed^  essy  to  declaim  on  the  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty  of  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  rod;  to  enumerate 
instances  of  its  misapplication  and  excess;  to  suppose  extreme 
cases,  in  order  to  subject  them  to  censure  and  reproach.  How  dif- 
ficult soever  it  may  be  to  prove,  it  is  still  easy  to  assert,  that  the 
constant  fear  of  chastisement  is  a  principle  of  action  adapted  only 
to  slaves,  and  the  frequent  infliction  of  it,  treatment  fit  only  for 
beasts  of  burthen.  Nor  can  willing  auditors  of  such  declamation 
be  wanting  in  an  a^,  when  the  exertion  of  parental  authority  is 
continually  relinquished  for  the  indulgence  of  parental  affectiof^ 
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and  the  permanent  advantage  of  our  children  dulj  sacrificed  to 
their  immediate  gratification.  Upon  the  pretext,  accordingly,  of 
excluding  corporal  punishment,  many  schools  have  risen  amonjgBt 
ms,  with  the  rapidity  of  exhalations;  but  for  want  of  the  utility, 
which  fl^uch  punishment  would  have  secured,  have  with  little  less 
rapidity  disappeared.  I  have  heard  an  intelligent  master,  who  had 
made  the  experiment,  declare,  that  upon  such  a  system  no  essen- 
tial service  could  be  done;  that  authority  could  not  be  supported, 
diligence  successfully  enforced,  or  vice  effectually  corrected.  I 
know  not  that  any  master  of  an  academy,  how  strongly  soever  he 
might  feel  the  necessity  of  the  rod,  has  ventured  openly  to  write 
in  its  defence.  Such  a  step,  iodeed,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
school.  The  truth  therefore  must  be  avowed  by  an  advocate,  who 
has  nothinc  to  fear  from  its  effects.  The  universal  practice  of  our 
best  schools  is  not  likely  to  be  wrong;  and  cases  may  easily  be 
specified  in  which  it  is  obviously  riebt.  The  most  useful  of  our 
scholastic  exercises  are  generally  &e  most  difficult  Arguments 
drawn  from  their  utility  win  have  little  weight  with  children,  who 
can  but  imperfectly  understand  them.  The  motives  which  affec* 
tion  and  liberality  can  supply  will  not  long  be  able  to  counteract 
the  love  of  ease  or  the  love  of  play.  The  pain  and  shame  of  cor- 
rection alone  will  be  found  permanently  efficacious.  Who,  indeed, 
would  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  repetition  and  composition,  but 
from  the  apprehension  of  some  greater  evil,  as  the  consequence 
of  idleness  or  disobedience!  A  pupil  Will  sometimes  not  only  ne- 
glect his  task,  but  refuse  to  perform  it;  and  even  declare  his  con- 
tempt of  every  penalty  short  of  corporal  chastisement.  It  will 
often  happen  tiiat  the  assistant  teachers,  and  sometimes  that  the 
master  himself,  will  be  purposely  insulted.  There  will  be  frequent 
occasion  to  repress  swearing  or  obscenity;  deliberate  fiilsehood; 
and  even  fraua  or  theft  For  these  offences  personal  chastisement 
will  be  found  indispensibiy  necessary.  The  rod  must  be  employed 
to  correct  habits,  which  mi^ht  otiierwise  lead  to.  a  life  of  infamy, 
and  terminate  in  a  death  of  shame.* 

If  the  propriety  of  corporal  punishment  be  admitted,  the  only 
question  remaining  will  be,  how  it  may  be  best  administered,  at 
once  with  efficacy  and  with  humanity.  Of  the  multifarious  duties 
of  the  master  of  an  academy,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 

*In  oppotitioD  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  teachiogf  lauguages  it  wat  ohMrv- 
cd  by  LfOcke,  and  has  since  been  frequently  olraerveil  by  others,  that  our' 
in^tmcters  in  Dancing,  Drawing,  or  Fencing,  seldom  inflict  personal  cor^ 
reclioD  upon  their  pupils:  and  why  then,  say  they,  should  the  teachen  of 
Creek  and  Latin?  To  this  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  the  acquisition  of 
these  accomplishments  is  rather  an  amusement  than  a  study,  requiring 
neither  very  laborious  nor  very  irksome  application;  and  that  submission 
to  the  teacher  is  enforced,  when  necessary,  not  by  a  rod  in  bis  own  band, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  parent  at  bone,  and  that  of  the  master  at  school. 
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Che  mo$i  anpleaaaAt.  T«  detect  an  offender  often  perpleiet  his 
eagacitj,  and  to  punish  him  is  often  painful  to  his  feeling.  Cor- 
rection alwajs  attaches  to  him  an  important  responsibility;  and 
not  seldom  exposes  him  to  censares  eqoallj  unmerited  and  severe. 
Even  this,  however,  mast  be  performed;  and  the  principal  master 
ooght  to  reserve  the  right  of  personal  chastisement  eiclnsivdj  in 
his  own  hands.  He  is  accoontable  for  its  jiropriety*  and  thermie 
•hooid  not  tmst  it  to  any  discretion  but  his  own.  From  him  too 
it  will  be  received  with  the  most  implicit  submission^  and  produce 
the  greatest  effect.  The  usher  maj  have  been  irritated  bj  the 
provocation  he  has  received;  but  the  master  will  hear  the  com- 
nlaint  without  passion*  and  judge  of  the  offence  with  impartiali^. 
it  will  well  become  him  too,  for  it  will  increase  the  efficacy  of  hia 
chastisement,  if  he  pause  beforehand  to  state,  that  it  is  with  re- 
luctance he  applies  it;  that  a  sense  of  dut^  alone  compels  him  to 
perform  so  irksome  a  taak;  and  if  he  perform  it  at  last^wtCh  tern* 
per,  judgment  and  discrimination.  The  Christian  preceptor  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  practice  towards  his  pupils  the  Ibibear- 
ance  of  the  heathen  philosopher  towards  his  slave;  and  not  to  in- 
flict punishment  under  the  influence  of  anger.  Not  to  command 
hia  passion,  is,  indeed,  a  defect  in  a  schoolmaster,  which  seems  to 
deserve  as  littie  indulgence  as  it  is  likely  to  obtain.  It  betrays 
weakness  of  mind;  grows  into  acts  of  capricious  cruelty;  some- 
timea  occasions  a  serious  injury  to  the  scholar;  and  always  lee-' 
aens  authority  by  exciting  resentment  or  contem]>t.  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  where  infamous  offences  merit  abhorrence  or 
indignation,  it  may  be  proper  to  assume  its  appearance.  But  in 
all  ordinary  cases  the  master  ought  to  punish  with  the  apathy  of 
general  laws;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  with  tlieir  regularity  and 
syptein.  The  odium  and  oflfence  of  correction  will  usually  be  dip 
minished  in  proportion  as  he  can  administer  it  according  to  anj 
established  rules,  which  are  previously  known  to  his  pupils,  and  at 
the  same  time  guide  his  own  conduct.  But  no  counsel  must  be 
mblicly  asked  of  ushers;  no  juries  of  boys  must  ever  be  admitted. 
The  judgment  of  the  master  must  not  be  supposed  to  want  direc- 
tion; nor  his  authority  to  stand  in  need  of  support.  In  all  cases 
where  correction  has  been  threatened,  if  the  offence  be  committed, 
it  must  invariably  be  pot  in  execution.  Empty  menaces  soon  be- 
come the  amusement,  not  the  terror,  of  those,  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  overawe:  and  it  is  by  the  certainty,  rather  than  the  se- 
verity, of  punishment,  that  transgression  is  most  effectually 
restrained.  Whenever  the  chastisement  of  whippn^  has  become 
necessary,  I  would  recommend  its  being  inflicted  in  a  separate 
apartment  It  is  more  conducive  to  decorum;  it  adds  to  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  proceeding,  and  generally  augments  its  effect.  The  class* 
felUwa  of  the  offender,  or  the  monitors  of  the  school,  should  be 
required  to  attend  on  the  oecaaion,  and  such  attendance  always 
represented  as  an  office  of  kanour*    The  influence  of  correction 
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will  be  gtetLier  and  more  permaneiit,  in  proportion  «i  it  af^eAM 
to  lie  a  deliberate,  a  solemn,  and  a  necessarj  act  of  adminMtra- 
five  justice. 

When  peraonal  correction  is  considered  in  this  point  of  Tiew, 
as  well,  indeed,  as  in  every  otlier,  it  mnj  be  thought  superfluoas  to 
remark  that  it  ousht  to  be  inflicted  with  the  most  scrupulous  im- 
partiality upon  all,  who  are  condemned  to  receive  it.  In  the  limit- 
ed circle  ot  a  school^  as  well  as  in  communities  of  greater  dignity 
and  extent,  vindictive  justice  should  not  only  bear  her  scale  with 
an  even  hand,  but  shut  her  eyes  to  every  ol:ject  that  may  unfairly 
affect  the  inclination  of  the  balance.  Vto  motive  of  private  inter- 
est  or  friendship,  no  personal  enmity  or  affection,  not  even  the 
deart^sr  ties  of  consanguinity  itself  must  so  far  influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  master,  as  that  different  pupils  shall  not  suffer  the 
same  chastisement  for  the  sam^  offence;  or  (hat  the  same  offence 
shall  be  finished  i%ith  risour  to-day,  and  with  lenity  to-morrow. 
The  judicious  teacher  will  be  cautious  how  he  suffers  any  former 
faults  of  the  criminal  to  aggravate  the  penalty  of  the  present;  and 
if  he  determine  to  pardon  any  offence,  on  account  of  the  general 
merit  of  the  offender,  he  willpay  him  the  additional  compliment 
of  pardoning  for  his  sake  all  his  associates  in  the  transgression* 
It  was  tiie  highest  praise,  which  even  the  character  of  Cato  ever 
received,  that  in  his  office  as  a  magistrate  no  man  ever  ventured 
to  solicit  from  him  a  sentence  more  favourable  than  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  would  allow.     Let  the  schoolmaster,  in  his 
profeAsional  capacity,  deserve  the  praise  of  Cato,  and  he  will  ob- 
tain it,  even  from  th'ose,  who  are  the  obiects  of  his  authority.  Let 
it  appear,  that  the  punishments,  which  he  inflicts,  proceed  whollj 
from  a  sense  of  his  duty,  from  his  love  of  onler,  of  learnina^  and 
of  viKue,  and  they  will  not  only  secure  in  general  the  obedience 
and  the  diligence  of  his  pupils,  but  purchase  for  him,  what  might 
perhaps  be  less  confidently  expected,  their  esteem,  their  gratitude, 
and  their  affection     Busby  himself  has  been  hardly  more  cele- 
brate<l  for  his  talents,  than  for  his  severity,  in  ^e  conduct  of  his 
school:  yet  it  appears  by  tbe  letters  still  extant,  and  by  the  pub- 
lished works  ot  many  of  his  scholars,  that  he  was  not  more  re- 
verenced than  beloved  by^  those,  who  felt  the  good  effects  of  his 
discipline  as  well  as  his  instruction. 

Many  qf  what  are  considered  as  the  liehter  chastisements  of  a 
school  ouffht  to  be  totally  excluded.  Pinching  the  ear,  puUinrthe 
hair,  beatin?  about  the  head  with  a  book,  a  cane,  or  whatever  nap- 
pens  to  be  in  the  hand;  these,  if  once  indulged,  grow  into  habits 
of  equal  severity  and  caprice.  They  are  in  their  own  nature  vul- 
gar and  offensive,  and  being  received  as  indignities,  never  fail  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  Uie  sufferers.  Still  less  should  any  ill 
humour,  from  causes  not  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sional duties,  ever  influenre  the  deportment  of  the  master.  No 
misconduct  of  the  parent  ahduld  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the 
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lrefttme«t  of  the  son.  No  yexations  arisini^  from  his  pmate  af- 
fairs, no  unhappy  dtssentions  in  his  own  family  should  ever  be 
yisible  in  their  effects  in  the  school.  The  moment  he  enters  its 
door,  everj  other  consideratioa  should  be  banished  from  his  mind. 
His  authority  is  impaired,  and  his  utility  dimished  whenever  his 
pupUs  have  become 


-  skilled  to  trace 


The  day's  disasters  in  his  cnoming  lace. 

The  most  elig:ibie  mod«^  of  inflictins;  corporal  punishment  is  the 
deliberate  use  of  the  rod.  But  even  this,  if  its  frequency  render 
it  too  familiar,  will  lose  much  of  its  effect,  and  stubbornness  may 
be  hardened,  instead,  of  being  corrected.  For  this  reason  it  is^ 
that  soch  a  variety  of  expedients,  as  have  been  stated,  to  restrain 
vice  or  to  stimulate  diligence,  become  useful  and  necessary  in  a 
school.  As  all  are  employed  in.  their  turns,  each  retains  some* 
tiling  of  its  novelty  and  its  influence;  and  the  rod  may  be  reserved 
for  such  occasions  as  are  pre^asly  known,  or  possess  some  pecu* 
Kar  importance;  for  su^h  offences  as  betray  obstinacy  in  idleness  * 
or  malignity  of  heart. 

Observation  and  experience  have  so  fully  convinced  me  of  the 
necessity  of  corporal  correction,  as  the  ultimate  resource  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  school,  that  I  must  r|commend  it  to  every  parent,  to 
be  cautious  how  he  trusts  his  son  #ith  a  teacher,  who  professes  to 
exclude  it;  and  to  every  teacher,  who  means  honourably  to  consult 
the  improvement  of  his  pupil,  never  to  admit  him  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  personal  chastisement.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed, 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  master  and  the  scholar,  tiiat  the 
latter  will  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  hidiest  forms  of  the 
school,  without  having  once  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
rod.  But  his  conduct  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent, had  he  not  seen  the  offences  of  others  corrected,  and  known 
that  his  own  would  be  equally  subject  to  correction.  This,  indeed, 
suggests  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  on  which  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  allowed.  The  fear  of  it  will  often  prevent  its 
necessity.  The  schoolmaster,  whet  openly  and  honestly  professes 
it,  as  the  last  resource  of  his  authority,  and  who  is  known,  when* 
ever  occasion  unfortunately  requires  it,  to  act  up  to  his  profes- 
sions, will  on  the  whole  be  found  to  employ,  and  to  be  unoer  the 
necessity  of  employing*  less  correction  and  severity,  than  he  who 
flatters  the  parents  by  pretensions  to  lenity  and  tenderness;  and 
Vfho  meanly  courts  the  kindness  of  his  pupils  by  the  familiarity 
of  his  manners,  instead  of  seeking  their  improvement  by  enforcing 
their  diligence. 

To  what  extent  personal  correction  may  be  carried,  what  ^legree 
of  severity  may  be  innocently  and  prudently  exerted,  it  is  oflit- 
tie  use  to  inquire,  b^xause  impossible  to  determine  with  precision. 
Punishment  must  be  rq;ulated,  not  so  much  by  any  general  rule. 
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as  bj  chancters  and  occaaioM*  Locke  mentions  a  nether  with 
appianse,  who  eight  times  repeated  the  chastisement  off  whi|»iitt, 
before  the  stubbornness  of  ner  child  was  overcome.  Aisa  mt 
ttoppedt  sa^s  he,  at  the  seventh  eorreetiom,  her  daughter  had  hem 
ruined.  Corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted  in  such  modes, 
and  with  such  instruments,  as  may  produce  present  pain,  without 
lasting  mischief;  and  it  must  be  continued  till  temptation  is  coun- 
teracted, till  negligence  is  corrected,  and  obstinacy  subdued.  The 
parent  on  one  hand,  who  desires  the  literary  and  moral  improve 
ment  of  his  son,  must  be  content  to  resign  him  to  the  discipline 
of  a  school  of  reputation,  and  to  the  discretion  and  humanity  of 
the  master.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand,  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  however  atrocious  majr  be  the  offences  brought  before 
him  for  animadversion,  his  authority  is  not  only  delegated,  b«t 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits;  that  tiiooah  h«  ^  neces- 
sarily allowed  the  power  of  punishment,  it  is  aJways  another 
man's  child,  whom  he  is  to  punish;  that  he  is  permitted  to  eiert, 
,  not  greater,  but  less  seventy,  than  the  parent  might  reasonably 
exert  in  his  place;  and  that  no  cause  or  provocation  whatsoever 
can  justify  anjr  such  chastisement,  as  may  permanently  injure  the 
features,  the  limbs,  or  the  health,  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  bis  care* 


A  SHAMELESS  BEGGAR. 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder. 

To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence 

Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind. 

Be  so  degenerate,  sordid,  and  base. 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'at  thou  not  to  be^ 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 

Whj^,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean. 

Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  furer  courses 

Offer  raemselves  to  thy,  election; 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants. 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman. 

Or  honest  laboun  nay,  what  can  I  name. 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg. 

But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth. 

As  doth  the  beetie  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in; 

Nor  care  ye  how  the  metal  of  your  minda 

Is  with  the  rust  of  idleness  corroded. 

Now,  beibre  God,  whate'er  he  be  thai  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 

^hile  theu  persist  in  this  loose,  desperate,  course, 

I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his.'*— abn  ^cmacw. 
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MASTER  ROBERT  SHALLOW: 

A  ROMANOB  OF  OLBM Bur's  uijr. 

1  wu  once  of  Clement's  Inui  where  I  think,  they  will  talk  ofmna  Shal- 
low jet  Shakspkare^s  Henrt  IV.  2d  Part. 

Our  of  the  most  interestiiig  features  of  London,  and  Tet  it  it 
one  which  is  rarel  v  contemplated  and  still  more  rarely  depicted 
in  story,  is  that  which  old  chief  justice  Fortescue  calls «'  the  Law- 
yers' Uniyersitj;"  or  those  deliglitful  and  sequestered  Colleges  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  There  is  in  the 
sweet  retirement  of  some  of  these  huildings,  especially  where  they 
nave  green  swards  and  gardens  shadow^  by  embowering  trees, 
an  appearance  of  calm  and  quiet  leisure,  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  is  visible  in  those  classic  aoadruietes,  erected  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  or  the  Cam.  Neitiier  willthese  schools  of  jnris- 
prudence  lose  by  such  a  comparision,  even  when  the  celebrated 
coaractiirs  are  brought  forward  who  have  emanated  from  those 
Universities;  for,  in  very  many  instances  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  scholars  of  the  latter  became  the  students  of  the  for* 
mer:— the  Institutes  of  Coke  succeeded  to  the  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
and  the  JUneis  of  Virfdl  was  supplanted  by  the  «*  Olde  Tenors"  of 
Littleton.  Several  of  Siese  Inns  too,  were  intended  as  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  English  Cabinet;  since  in  them,  the  future  lord- 
keeper  might  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, as  should  be  both  ornamental  to  nis  character,  and  essential 
to  his  office.  In  them  might  the  young  secretary,  or  ambassador, 
or  treasurer,  receive  such  an  instruction  of  the  foundation  and  his* 
tory  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  should  enable  him  to  support 
its  glory  abroad,  and  preserve  its  purity  uncomipted  at  home;  in 
them  too,  might  the  youthful  noble,  or  gallant  of  gentle  blood,  who 
looked  to  the  court  only  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  honour,  in 
them  mi&iht  he  form  his  manners  for  his  future  society;  and  as  the 
hi^  authority  abready  cited  observes,  '*  learn  to  dance,  sing,  and 
play  on  instruments. — ^using  such  exercises  as  they  did  who  were 
tirouriit  up  in  the  king's  court;''  whence,  concludes  Dugdale,  these 
hostels  are  denominated  Inns  of  Court.  On  all  these  accounts,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  they  would  not  bear  a  compari- 
son even  with  a  scholastic  University;  since  their  windows  con- 
tain the  armorial  ensigns,  and  their  records  the  names  of  many  a 
man  surpassingly  eminent, — ^not  in  law  only,  but  also  in  the  wars 
and  history,  the  discoveries  and  the  literature  of  his  time.  The 
stem  and  vindictive  Hampden  studied  at  an  Inn  of  Court:  and 
look  up  that  dark  winding  staircase  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
lincoln's  Inn,  and  reflect  that  the  ambition  of  an  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  a  resting  place  in  the  little  eloomy  chambers  at  the  top 
of  it— Cross  over  to  the  middle  Tem^e,  and  remember  that  there 
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the  brilliant  old  Chaucer  stadied,  and  that  there  the  wise  and  tl-» 
liant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  enriched  his  capacious  mind.  Turn  them 
to  Grajr^s  Inn»  and  see  tlie  ancient  residence  of  Elizabeth's  wise 
treasurer,  Cecil:  and  at  N^w  Inn  behold  the  abode  of.Henrjr'sCEi- 
cetious  chancellor.  More.  But  from  all  these  and  from  thousanda 
of  excellent  names  besides,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  go  up  the 
Strand  to  Clement's  Inn,  and  behold  it  in  the  youthful  days  of 
Robert  Shallow,  Esq.  afterwards  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  during  the  time  of  king  Henry  IV.  t^hakspeare  in  the 
second  part  of  his  admirable  dramatic  history  of  that  monarch'a 
reign,  makes  the  worthy  magistrate  frequently  allude  to  his  life 
there*  with  that  mixture  of  joy  and  regret,  with  which  in  our  later 
years  we  look  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  our  early  lives.  Indeed 
if  the  following  tradition  be  true,  and  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  is  adorned  would  make  it  appear  so,  Master  Shallow  en- 
joyed, to  its  fullest  extent,  his  juvenile  **  Life  in  London." 

In  the  d2d  year  of  the  reign  ol  king  Edward  III.,  or  in  fjluner 
terms  1357,  Clement's  Inn  did  not  present  the  appearance  it  now 
does,  of  three  squares,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  trim  sarden. 
with  lord  Clare's  beautiful  N  gro  supporting  a  sun-dial  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  it; — ^but  it  consisted  of  a  large  quadrangle  of  stone 
buildings,  having  round  them  a  walk  somewhat  resembling  a  clois- 
ter, with  grass  in  the  centre.  The  apartments  were  lighted  by  all 
the  then  known  varieties  of  bay,  jow,  oriel,  transom,  and  archi- 
trave windows,  terminating  in  a  moderately  pointed  arch.  They 
were  decorated  with  armorial  ensigns,  and  a  few  ancient  saints 
and  martyrs^  formed  of  small  pieces  of  deeply  coloured  glass 
leaded  together:  but  more  frequently  there  occurred  the  figure  of 
the  Pontiff*  St.  Clement,  to  whof;e  honour  this  Inn  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  church  are  dedicated.  At  various  parts  of  the  quadrangle, 
tall  narrow  doors  opened  to  obscure  staircases,  ligiited  by  much 
smallar  windows  or  loopholes,  which  led  to  chambers  almost  aa. 
gloomv,  formed  of  carved  stone,  and  in  some  places  waioscoated 
with  dark  oak.  The  htmse  or  messuage  of  the  Hostel  of  St  Cle- 
ment, was  at  the  period  nuw  alluded  to,  standing  alone  in  grass 
fields;  on  the  southernmost  side  of  which,  a  strag^ine  line  ofnoa- 
ses  indicated  the  Strand;  while  throuehthe  many  ana  wide  spaces 
between  them,  the  river  was  observed  at  a  distance,  adorned  witii 
a  few  seats  of  nobles  or  eminent  ecclesiastics.  Through  the  fields 
were  cut  paths  to  the  more  important  points  of  connection  situate 
on  thkt  side  of  London,  where  the  liin  was  built:  one  narrow  path 
bounded  by  hedges,  led  across  from  the  gate  towards  the  back  part 
of  Lincoln's  Inn: — another  solitary  lane  passed  to  the  Strand  to 
St.  Clement's  church:-~a  third  rural  turning  overshadowed  by 
trees,  ran  north-westward  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Giles;  and  a 
fourth  stretched  down  to  the  Middle-Temple  Inn,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  which  the  society  at  St  Clement's  was  placed.  Next 
the  Strand,  on  one  end  of  the  Hostel  rose  into  4  gable  richly  crock- 
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.  and  aarmountedt  bj  an  (NTDamental  nkhe,  wherein  stood  i^ 
tfttt  statue  of  the  patron  saint,  dresseJ  in  his  pontificals,  ami 
crowned  with  the  papal  tiara  and  a  circle  of  glory.    Bencatli  him 
was  a  large  window  composed  of  rich  tracery,  and  filled  with  S^ 
Clement's  history,  which  illuminated  one  end  of  the  common  hall« 
wbere  the  members  of  the  Inn  met  upon  all  occasions,  excepting 
on  the  higher  festiraU  of  devotion,  when  they  went  down  to  trheir 
•wn  Church.  From  the  hall  extended  a  long  line  of  building,  form- 
ing the  outside  of  the  quadrangle  already  mentioned,  and  which, 
dasely  resembled  the  interior;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ina 
vas  the  grand  front  containing  the  principal  gate.    Its  style  of  ar- 
chitecture was  similar  to  that  of  the  hall,  excepting  that  it  had  \ 
tali  square  tower,  terminated  by  battlements,  placed  on  either 
aide  of  ^^  entrance.  The  arch  or  the  gateway  was  large  and  ela- 
borately carved  without,  and  so  deep  within,  that  in  its  thickness 
WAS  a  tall  narrow  portal  leading  to  one  of  the  towers,  which  form* 
ed  the  dwelling  of  Gbrvasb  Wickkt  the  porter;  whose  dut>;  it 
wa3  to  open  the  oaken,  iron-studded  gates  of  the  house  at  sunrise, 
and  to  close  them  at  sunset  every  evening;  to  watch  them  during 
the  day;  to  toll  the  Inn  bell  for  matins,  vespers,  meals,  exerci^e^^ 
4Uid  convocations  in  the  hall;  and  to  guide  strangers  to  the  cham* 
bers  of  any  of  his  masters.    The  passage  of  the  sate  led  immedi^ 
alely  into  the  quadrangle,  and  turning  on  the  left  hand  appeared 
#tte  of  the  doorways  sdrcady  alluded  to,  with  a  scr4)ll  of  vellum 
nailed  on  the  door  itself  containing  these  words  written  in  a  larg9 
black  court-hand.  **  Vppe  these  stayres  ye  schalle  fynde  ji^  y*  jste 
chawmbre  Maystre  Rob^^rte  Shallow,  studente  off  y«  Lawe  yn  thys 
Hoatelle  y<  ys  dedvcated  to  ye  honoureof  ye  blessyd  Saynte  Cle- 
mente.  Pope  and  Martire:and  yn  ye  ijde  chawmbre  ye  schalle 
fynde  Maystre  George  Bare,  also  ^udeote  off  ye  Lawe  yn  tl>ys 
I  nnetand  yn  ye  iijde  chawmbre  ye  schalle  fynde  Maystre  Frawnr 
cts  Pickebone  also  Studente  off  ye  Lawe:  and  yn  ve  iiijth,or.Turr 
rette  Chawmbre*  ye  schalle  finde  Maystre  Wyllym  8quele  anfl 
Jfilian  Dovt,  ye  whyche  lyve  togyder  m  one  lodgynge  also  Stn- 
dentes  off  ye  Lawe:  and  these  ben  the  names  of  alle  them  that 
dwelle  vppe  these  stayres." 

In  the  first  floor  then,  was  seated  Mastrb  Robrrt  Shallow  at 
his  judicial  studi^;  for  the  sunbeams  shone  tlirough  his  stained 
glass  windows,  upon  a  folio  vellum  book  bound  in  red  velvet,  and 
written  in  a  strong  black  law  test,  which  was  mounted  upon  a  high 
desk  before  him.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  apartment  so  singu- 
lar a  piece  of  furniture  as  the  desk  in  which  the  youns  student 
waa  seated;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  ancient  ilfnmiiiaAad 
aannscripts,  and  early  typographical  works,  may  have  a  tolerable 
conception  of  it*  It  was  tormed  of  dark  brown  oak,  richly  carved 
into  gothic  pinnacles,  pointed  arches,  &c4  and  in  alze  was  some* 
iriiat  between  a  four-post  bedstead  and  a  church-warden's  pew; 
hoA  of  which  it  very  much  cesembled*    It  was  entered  Jb/  a  sido 
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door,  and  within  it  were  two  seats  of  crimsoD  damask  with  adouble 
desk  placed  between  them,  over  which  hung  a  brass  lamp;  wbile 
around  it  was  a  sort  of  lining  or  curtain  formed  of  rich  tapestry. 
Above,  the  erection  was  carved  into  large  oaken  plumes  resem- 
bling tiiose  of  a  hearse,  and  the  roof  was  so  contrived  as  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  bookcase,  being  filled  with  large  volumes 
bound  in  coloured  velvet  or  embroidered  canvas  covers.   Tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  chamber  was  fnmished  with  an  oaken  settle  or 
bedstead,  with  the  few  and  coarse  clothes  of  the  time,  although  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  all  ranks  to  sleep  naked:  an  ancient  diair 
or  two,  with  a  massive  table,  a  large  carved  wainscoat'  press,  and 
a  few  flagons,  chalices,  and  trenchers,  stood  in  the  back  ground 
near  the  enormous  chimney.  In  his  inner  Studj  then  sat  Master 
Shallow,  afterwards  an  Esquire,  dressed  in  a  long  black  robe  with 
a  close  circular  cap;  and  before  him  were  the  ancient  statutes  of 
Westminster,  Merton,  and  Marlebridge,  which  he  was  ostensiblj 
reading,  though  now  and  then  the  sun  glanced  upon  a  stout  little 
folio  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Poems,  at  that  period,  with  the 
«xception  of  WicklifTs  satirical  Tracts,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster's Flowers  of  Historj,  the  most  fashionable  and  favourite 
book  of  the  day.  Thus  was  the  young  lawyer  employed,  and  in  the 
following  manner  he  conducted  his  studies. 

<<  By  the  bones  I  marvel  much,  why  this  father  of  mine  keeps 
me  mewed  up  in  a  dark  Inn  to  learn  cozening  and  knavery  from 
old  law-books;  when  a'  should  have  been  at  court  a  twelvemontha 
or  an  eighteen  month  past,  like  a  brave  gallant,  or  in  Francoa 
like  a  true  soldier.— Mass!  if  'twere  not  for  some  swinge-bucklers 
that  I  wot  of,  it  were  as  o;ood  a  deed  as  drink  to-«<  Capitulo  De- 
ciroo  Seito. — Murdrum  ue  ctetero  non  adjudicetur.coram  Jasti- 
ciariis,  ubi  infortunium  tantummodo— '  Out  on't!  this  is  worse 
than  singing  the  mass  on  a  winter's  morning  at  day4>reak,  as  t 
was  wont  at  Oiford.— Ho— ho— lio— ho — *  Purview  est  ensement, 
que  quant  Gierke  est  prise  pur  sette  de  felony'r-if  a*  be  not  out 
of  all  my  wits  with  this  law-jat^on  I  am  no  true  man.  My  pa- 
tience is  even  burnt  out 

There  was  •  Priest  in  Buckingham, 

And  a  Bturdy  priett  was  he; 
For  he  irould  roar  at  bis  own  church-door, 

^nd  driak  till  be  could  not  see. 

And  the  Pope  be  said  lo  this  sturdy  Priest — 

How  now!— who's  there  at  my  door?— Out  ye  losels!  am  I  to  be 
your  porter?  shall  I  leave  my  studies  to  let  in  all  the  knaves  that 
would  come  to  jape  the  hours  away?—*  Oe  wreck  de  mere  accorde 

que' What  Falstaff'!  my  valiant  page,  how  fare  ve?— Ah!  what 

my  heart  of  St  Oiles!  Hugh  Evans?  where's  thy  divinity  my  son 
•f  St  David?  Cog's  bones  my  boy 8»  we'll  makeadayon't,  and  the 
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Send  mav  take  Ae  Siatutum  de  Merton,  Editum  Anno  Yicesimo 
Henrici  Tcrcii,  for  hts  own  reading. — We'll  call  down  the  Corin* 
thian  lads  above,  and  then^-Soothward  hoe!-— 

The  lark  is  np  in  the  matin  ftky, 

And  be  singpeth  alond  as  he  scan  on  high, 

For  over  the  earth  he  loveth  to  fly, 

All  in  the  bine  spring  morning." 

The  company  which  called  forth  Ais  effusion  of  joj  and  jollitr 
on  the  nart'of  Master  Shallow,  were  John  Falstaff,  who  was  af- 
terwards knighted*  but  who  was  then  a  page  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mowbraj;  and  Hugh  *£vans,  then  a  jouog  Welsh  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  m  the  Hospital  of  St«  Giles,  but  subsequently  a 
pai'son  at  Windsor*  They  were  both  of  them  dear  associates  of 
Shallow;  for  in  their  society  he  could  enjoy  his  fancy  for  gayety 
to  the  utmost,  without  any  fear  of  being  checked  for  its  exube- 
rance, even  by  the  young  Priest,  who  on  such  occasions  only  look- 
ed with  a  ludicrous  solemnity,  or  made  some  grave  remark  with 
anch  perverseness  of  language,  that  either  of  them  served  only  to 
increase  the  merriment  As  Shallow  concluded,  he  went  to  a  door 
in  the  back  of  the  chamber  and  called  to  his  servant,  Gabriel 
Shortwit,  to  bring  up  his  cloak,  and  his  sword,  and  his  cittern,  and 
his  cap  and  feather,  and  his  books  of  music  and  sonnets,  and  then 
to  summon  from  their  chambers  the  four  other  wortiiies  who  inha- 
bited the  toors  above  him.  <'  And  so  my  lads  of  gold,*'  began  Fal- 
staff^  as  they  were  waiting,  "  we  shall  to  it  again;  into  the  world  aa 
if  there  were  neither  law,  nor  divinity,  nor  nobility  to  bridle  us: 
but  0*  my  faith  lads,  ye  would  corrupt  a  saint  I  shall  in  a  little  be 
even  like  the  rest  of  ye.  And  you.  Master  Evans,  thou  cockatrice 
ef  St  Giles,  you  must  play  the  priest  o'  the  wrong  side,  mustyer" 

"  Passions  of  hur  hearts!"  cned  Evans,  « I  do  desire  that  you, 
Master  Page  Falstaff*,  shall  remember,  and  recollect,  and  reflec- 
tions, look  you,  that  I  do  go  to  watch,  and  to  oversee,  and  to  pre- 
servation your  walks  and  your  paths,  look  you." 

**  Master  Shallow,  heark  you  to  his  foul  losic;  and  yet  it  is  even 
as  he  saitii,"  answered  Falstaff*. — **  What!  shall  we  disport  our- 
selves without  our  Priest? — Nay — nay- — Doth  he  not  live  by  our 
sins?  Good! — ^if  we  sin  not  how  doth  he  live? — Aye,  marry,  an- 
swer me  that  I  pray  you? — Shall  we  then  kill  our  priest  for  lack 
of  means  for  his  life?— Go  to, — no — that  were  foul  murdrum.  Mas- 
ter Shallow.^ — No,  our  priest  shall  live,  and  we  will  live, — said  I 
well.  Master  Shallow?" 

'*  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  it  is  goot  discretions  that  is  in  your 
mind,  Master  Falstaffl  But  now  I  shall  desire  and  pray  you,  that 
Tou  will  not  get  vou  to-day  into  no  prawls,  and  riotings,  and  prab- 
Dies;  but  I  shall  pray  you  to  remember  to  take  your  sack,  and  your 
Sherries^  and  your  Canaries,  and  youi>— but  I  do  see  here  is  come 
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Mr  contorts."  As  he  ceased  tpeftking,  Shortwit  entered  4e 
bowing  in  Master  6eorg£  Barb,  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  thick 
black  bushy  hair  round  his  face;  Master  »akois  Piokbo«b»  also 
a  tall  slender  man,  whose  limbs  were  as  if  the  j  were  attached  to 
wires  continuallj  shaking,  and  whose  face  possessed  a  great  ex* 
preSsioD  of  vacancy,  with  a  conc<*ited  lau|h  continuallj  mantling 
upon  it;  Master  John  Dorr,  a  short,  stout,  imp^ortant,  and  bustling 
figure;  and  Master  William  Squelk,  a  talkative  but  emptj-head- 
ed  coxcomb.  For  awhile  all  the  discourse  was  gratulations  and 
compliments;  til!  at  length  Shallow  said — *^  But,  my  Masters,  we 
burn  day-light,  'tis  now  near  nine  of  the  clock,  and  we  shall 
scarcely  reach  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  on  the  bank,  by  an  honest  din- 
ner-time. 8hortwit,  do  you  £^  down  to  the  hall  when  thecomnioni 
are  cut,  and  bring  my  trencher  above;  and  look  ye  do  the  same  hf 
these  gentlemen,  for  we  shall  come  back  roaring  hungry;  and,  dost 
hear  varlet? — let  me  have  no  prating  of  our  purposest'if  the  An- 
cient ask  of  us,— our  grandmothers  are  taken  with  the  qninsey, 
and  we  are  eone  to  visit  them.  Oh!  good,  mjr  sword.  So^— noir 
my  cittern-slung  over  it, — now  my  gown,  which  hideth  all.— -But, 
my  Masters,  we  must  not  depart  en  suite— no,— go  to,— old  Wick- 
et would  peer  me  into  the  matter.  Mass  now!  how  shall  it  be?'* 

"  Why  thus.  Bully  Shallow,"  replied  Bare;  *<  FalsUffand  Evans 
are  past  all  compare  the  worst  of  us,  excepting  thee,  who  art,  to 
speak  truly,  the  Great  Devil  of  Clement's:— go  to,— they  shall  |^ 
fit^t  and  take  the  road  to  the  Temple,  there  let  them  boat  me  it 
over  to  the  Bank.— Then  shall  little  John  here,  and  our  Cotswold 
thampion,  go  me  down  the  Strand-lane,  and  embarque  me  at  Mil* 
ford;  and  lastly,  thou  and  I  will  go  towards  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
then  walk  to  tfie  Temple,  where  we  shall  cover  it  fairly  and  foK 
low  our  consorts.  Will't  catch.  Master  Shallow?— said  I  well, 
boys?" 

••Good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good,"  returned  Shallow; 
•'  thou  shalt  be  a  Corinthian  Civilian,  the  counsel  of  all  good  bojrs, 
the  oracle  of  swinge-bucklers: — but  about  it,  lads— 4ibout  iU— and 
remember,  our  watch-word  is  Hem!  boys."— This  rabble  rout  of 
St.  Clement's  then  began  to  depart  in  the  order  devised  by  Master 
Bare;  and  speedily  g:etting  into  different  wherries,  they  were  car- 
ried over  to  the  far  famed" Bankside.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
taverns  or  houses  of  entertainment  on  the  Bank,  bore  the  sign  of 
the  *'  Cardinal's  Hat,"  which  was  kept  bj  Mistress  Jane  T^ight- 
work,  assisted  by  Mistress  Quickly,  then  in  her  younger  days,  but 
'^ho,  about  forty  years  afterwards,  removed  to  the  famous  Boar^ 
Head  tavern,  in  Eastcheap.  The  houses  of  Bnnkside  were  short 
and  miserable  buildings,  standing  but  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  having  8i!»;ns  exposed  upon  their  fronts  rude- 
ly  drawn  upon  white  boards.  Before  the  doors  were  stout  oaken 
seats  and  tables,  for  such  as  visited  the  place  to  enjoy  a  view  of 
ihe  Thames;  ai^d  a  low  railings  with  aeveral  long  dirty  stairs  and 
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^.j  to  the  water*  was  erected  at  the  extrenttty  ef  tlie  Im&k. 

fhen  Shallow  and  his  coropanioDS  had  crossed  ttie  riTer,  and 
were  once  more  assembled,  they  took  the  road  to  the  Cardinal's 
Hat;  and  as  ther  drew  nearer,  otserreil  that,  on  one  of  the  benches 
in  front  of  the  bouse,  there  was  seated  a  man  in  a  party-coloured 
dress,  uainff  the  most  extravagant  ^tures*  laoghine,  singing,  and 
talking  loudly  to  the  Hostess.  As  FalstafT  was  the  foremost  of  the 
party,  for  he  had  then  only  a  small  portion  of  that  rotumlity  which 
ne  afterwards  possessed,  he  cried  ont  to  his  comrades,  **  Bones  o' 
mel  boys,  but  here's  one  worth  a  whole  college  of  witlings  like  ye; 
Master  Bawbls,  the  Mayor's  Jester,  one  who  has  more  qai^,  and 
japes,  and  cranks,  and  catches,  than  the  king's  own  fool  himself. 
By  St  Thomas!  but  Pm  gladder  than  if  I'd  forty  shillin^^s."  The 
man  now  perceived  their  approach,  and  acciming  to  the  custom 
of  his  tribe,  for  which  they  were  vehemently  condemned  by  a  wri- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,— -ran  towards  them  with  the  most  ri- 
diculous postures,  and  embniced  the  Page  singing  and  talking  the 
whole  time— - 

"  Hey,  Friar  Tuck,^Ho!  Friar  Tuck) 
Who  are  thy  followers  brave." 

*•  Why,  how  now,  mad  wa|^'  said  Falstaff,  stmsEline  under  the 
Jester's  accolade;  "  Dost  mean  to  smother  me?  We  may  not  the 
Morris-dance  now.  Master  Bawble,  nor  am  I  now  Friar  Tuck. 
Kay,  it  boots  not  speaking  sense  to  the  gosling,  and  Solomon  saith 
in  Proverbia,  *  Respoude  stulto  juxta  stultitiam  suam,  ne  sibi  sa* 
piens  esse  videatun-«so  here's  to  him  in  his  own  tongue:-^ 

Traveller,  traveller,  then  thonld'Bt  know, 

Bobin  Hood  by  bis  stout  yewbow^ 

Scarlet,  by  his  maotle  sheens 

Marian,  by  her  kirtle  g^reeo}  * 

Stokely,  by  his  bugle  blasti 

Much,  b^  the  flour  .around  him  cast; 

For  he  is  the  dusty  miller's  sou, 

And  the  last  is  valiant  Little  John. 

But  now,  good  Master  BaWble,  I  pray  you  to  know  ail  these 
mine  excellent  friends;  all  Corinthian  lads!  all  good  boys!  all 
swinge-bucklers  of  the  first  wateH  Here  is  Master  Robert  Shal- 
low, the  very  prince  oi  St.  Clement'A; — ^then  here  is  black  Master 
George  Bare,  the  star  of  ail  good  fellowship;-*then  here  is  little 
Master  John  Doit,  tlie  mirror  of  roaring  boys  of  the  West; — then 
here  is  Master  Francis  Pickbone,  the  brightest  gallant  of  ail  the 
Inns  of  Court; — then  comes  Master  William  Squele,  the Cotswold 
ColbraOil;'--and  lasty,  here  is  Master  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  Rab- 
bin of  St.  Giles."  During  this  introduction  the  Jester  curvetted 
from  one  to  another  with  a  thousand  antics,  and  as  he  embraced 
efoy  new  coaq>anion,  be  looked  over  his  ahoulder  with  an  irre- 
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tiBtible  comicality  of  feature,  and  twisted  his  own  eoantenaiice 
into  an  exag^rated  likeness  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted.  Nor 
was  his  mernment  confined  to  actions  only;  for,  for  each  separate 
person,  he  had  some  quaint  or  whimsical  expression,  as — ^<  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  I  desire  to  live  deep  in  your  worsnip's  remembi-ance,'* 
—then  turning  aside,  with  a  most  grotesque  visage,  he  sun^-> 

*^  Begone,  said  she,  for  oh!  that  fiuse 
Betrays  thy  shallow  heart  and  mind. 

Black  Master  Bare,  let  me  stand  in  your  fair  memory- 
He  coverM  his  corpse  in  a  warm  black  c^wn, 
But  as  for  his  headt — it  vras  6are,— quite  bare: 
As  for  his  bead  it  was  bare. 

Master  John  Da4t — 

Then  the  Kiog  of  Thessaly,  of  Thessaly,  of  Thessaly, 
Did  row  that  sacb  a  fool  as  he, 
No  man  had  ever  seen. 

Master «6quele,  I  pray  you  call  me  your  intimate.  I  do  much  de» 
tfire  your  acquaintance,  Master  Pickbone:— you  are  well  in  flesh, 
good  sin  Good  Master  Hugh  Evans— your  blessing  in  Welsh." 

**  Passions  of  hur  hearts,  and  why  not  in  Latin  or  in  English, 
look  you.  Master  Mayor's  Jester?" 

*<  Even  for  this  reason,  most  excellent  Cadwallader  of  St.  Criles's; 
all  things  must  speak  after  their  own  tongue,  as  Lillybaldo,  the 
Portingale  Pedlar,  said  to  Kins  A^ias.  Your  goat  bleats,  and  your 
sheep  baes,  and  your  dog  barks;  your  dog  never  bleats,  neither 
doth  your  sheep  bark,  nor  goat  bae;— even  so  thou  speakest  Welsh, 
or  Goat's  toQ^e;  thou  speakest  not  English,  or  Lion's  tongue,  nor 
Latin,  or  E^e's  tongue;  therefore,  most  worthy  Sir  Hu^,  bless 
me  in  Welsh,  that  the  Saints  may  understand  thy  meaning." 

"  If  you  were  not  an  ass,  and  a  knave,  and  a  pied-coated  Jes- 
ter, I  would  knock  thy  mad-witted  pate  on  the  pank  piles,  look 
you." 

<^What!  Master  Evans,  a  man  of  peace,  quarrelling  with  a  jes* 
ter  on  the  Bankside!  Bestir  thee,  man,  here*s  better  metal,"  ex- 
claimed FalstafT,— «  A  capon  and  sack,- pig  and  stewed  prunes, 
and  merry  boys  to  help  thee  eat  them." 

**  Fall  to,  then,  my  Masters,"  cried  Shallow;  **  come  Bawble,  sit 
by  me,  and  we'll  in  for  a  catch  anon;  and  Master  Hugh  will  lay 
down  his  choler  and  join  us  when  the  Canary  hath  mounted."  For 
a  time  the  jollity,  even  of  this  whimsical  assembly,  wasexchanv^d 
for  a  silent  despatch  of  the  viands  before  them,  although  BawUe 
still  played  a  few  practical  jokes  upon  the  trenchers  and  the  meat 
of  his  nearest  neighbours,  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  mo» 
dem  imitators  of  these  jesters,  the  clowns  of  Pantomime.    At 
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length,  when  the  repast  was  concluded,  and  all  the  inspiring  li-^ 
auors  of  that  daj  stood  before  tiie  par^  in  oaken  tankanU,  lea- 
thern jogs,  ancient  latten  beakers,  and  some  silver  caps,  Bainble 
suddenly  burst  out  with— 

**  Merry  men, — merry  nieD,~-merTy  are  we 
Empty  heads  are  lightest,— jolly  shall  we  be: 
Dusty  lore,  writ  of  yore,— they  who  read  shall  find, 
Clouds  the  brain,  and  leaves  a  train  of  cobwebs  in  the  mind. 
Merry  meo,-«merry  men,— merry  men  are  we.'' 

*'  Well  song,  Master  Bawble,  here's  a  health  for  that  son^," 
said  Bare,  drinking  a  Iai*^  libation  of  sack,  in  which  he  was  join- 
ed by  Squele,  Doit,  and  Pickbone,  whose  presence  seemed  to  be 
marked  only  by  the  idle  laughs  which  they  uttered,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor  which  they  consumed;  indeed  the  latter  uas  per- 
forming its  office  so  rapidly,  that  their  laughs  became  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  their  heads  fell  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  table. 
'*  Shallow,"  said  Falstaff*,  as  he  saw  the  situation  of  his  comrades; 
*'  Say  on.  Bully -Rook,"  replied  the  young  student:  **  Thou  seest 
these  howlets  winking  and  cowering  under  their  drink;  Mass! 
now,  if  'twere  not  a  g(^  jape  upon  them  for  thou  and  I  to  with- 
draw ourselves  to  Old  Michael  Doubletoll,  the  Miller's  in  Saint 
George's  Fields,  and  leave  the  fool  here  with  these  brainless  sots 
in  pawn  for  the  reckoning.  Out  on't,  they  cannot  take  their  com- 
potations,  without  turning  them  off  to  sleep  it  out  when  they  are 
filled,  like  the  swine." 

*'  It  is  goot  discretions  to  say  so,"  returned  Evans;  <<  and  I  will 
bear  you  company.  Master  Page  Falstaff,  and  excellent  Master 
Shallow." — "  Well  then,  lads,'' returned  Shallow, "  steal  away  as 
if  ye  were  walking  upon  felt  By  the  bones,  they  will  stare  me 
when  they  shall  awake  from  their  sottish  slumber.  Up  boys!  up! 
for  Ae  way  is  a  foul  one,  through  marshes  and  swamps;  but  old 
Doubletoll  has  a  merry  heart,  and  half  the  bravest  ffallants  of  Lon- 
don go  to  be  jovial  at  his  Mill,  and  hire  his  good  noi-ses*"  They 
now  withdrew  in  silence,  unmarked  by  any  but  Mistress  Night- 
work  and  Bawble,  the  latter  of  whom,  nowever,  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  examining  the  interiors  of  the  drinking  vessels  to  of- 
fer an  o(^sition  to  their  motions,  and  the  Hostess  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's Hat  was  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  young  lawyers  who 
were  left,  to  hinder  them  that  were  departing.  The  Windmill  of 
,St.  George's-Fields,  which  was  a  very  popular  resort  of  the  Toms 
and  Jerrys  of  a  former  day,  was  a  large  wooden  erection,  which 
stood  alone  in  those  immense  marshes,  a  short  distance  from  th^ 
main-road  which  led  from  London  to  Fauqueshall,  at  that  time 
the  seat  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  built  in  a  narrow 
conical  form,  extremely  hi^,  and  was  furnished  with  very  long 
wcdffe-ahaped  sails.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  a  consider- 
aUeheiglht  in  the  building; and  the  door  was  of  solid  oak,  arched 
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f^ett  ascended  bj  a  long  sweeping  ladder.  For  the  interior,  Beolk* 
brandt,  who  learned  his  magical  style  of  lighting  up  his  pictare» 
from  ^e  obscurity  prevalent  in  liistather^a  mill  alone,  would  alone 
be  able  to  delineate  its  striking  t  ffect  On  one  side,  a  large  and 
wide  arch  in  which  hung  a  brazen  cresset,  led  to  a  winding  Hight 
of  stairs,  lighted  bj  loop*holes,  which  passed  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments and  works  of  the  milL  Under  tliis  arch,  for  the  centre  of 
the  building  was  occupied  with  the  machioerj  and  flour-sacks,^* 
were  placed  a  massive  carved  oaken  tabic,  with  a  settle  of  the 
same,  and  there  also  an  enormous  fire-place  was  erected.  Here  it 
was  that  Gabriel  Doubletoll,  the  Miller,  held  his  merry  meetings, 
in  which  good  wine  and  boisterous  mirth  usually  compensated  for 
the  want  of  the  more  convenient  appendages  of  a  tavern.  When 
Shallow  and  his  companions  arrived  at  the  mill,  the  time  waa 
wearing  fast  into  the  afternoon;  and  the  day,  which  till  then  had 
been  peculiarly  fair  and  bright,  was  growing  lurid,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  signs  of  a  latent  storm,  which  might  be  expected  to  fall 
about  the  sunset.  «  Mass!"  said  Shallow,  looking  at  the  sf»lendid 
clouds  which  were  rolling  up  in  the  sky,  «*  ^twifl  be  a  foul  even 
after  so  fair  a  day,  Master  Falstaff,  my  waggish  page.  And  what 
Bay  ye  my  boys  to  a  ride  through  the  night-storm,  all  three  of  ua 
together,  on  one  of  old  Doubletoll's  blind  mill  horses?*—"  Many, 
no!  Grossip  Shallow,"  returned  FalntaflT,  "  I'll  eVn  shroud  me  m 
mill  till  morning,  for  your  double-riding  knights  have  all  been 
hanged  or  burned  these  ten  years. — Bones  o*  me!  his  honour.  Sir 
Tliomas,  will  not  have  such  unreason,  as  to  think  that  I  shall  leave 
mine  enjoyment  with  mine  host  of  ^^^aint  George's  Mill,  to  wade 
back  to  him  through  a  marsh  in  a  foul  night,  and  be  smothered  by 
Friar  Rush:— No,  my  masters,  it  would  be  an  unchristian  act  to 
leave  good  for  evil.— What  say  you,  Master  Evans?" 

« It  is  fery  truly  spoken,  Master  Page  Falstaft;  put  poys,  let  u» 
into  the  mill,  for  i  do  perceive  Uiat  mine  host  has  a  pottle-pot  of 
sack  and  sugar,  and  canaries,  and  goot  burnt  wines,  and  many 
other  excellenr  ies."— «  Say'st  thou  so,  young  Cockerel  I, "answer- 
ed FalstalT,  "  then  ou  to  the  breach,  lads;  here  we  should  be  as 
bold  as  lion^,  or  a  cudgel -player  at  a  May-game. — In-— In."  As 
they  entered,  they  were  met  with  considerable  pleasure  by  a  short 
stout  man,  whom  they  all  saluted  with  equal  gratification,  by  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Doubletoll.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  coarse 
brown  tunic  and  kirtle,  which  hung  to  his  knees,  and  his  legs  be- 
low were  cased  in  gray  frieze,  which  fitted  close  to  his  ^ape,. 
while  round,  untanned  leathern  shoes  covered  his  feet.  At  his  gir- 
dle he  wore  a  seal's  skin  pouch,  a  case  of  brass-liafted  knives,  and 
a  stout  dagger,  hilted  with  tlie  same  metal.  Upon  his  head  wis 
an  almost  shapeless  conical  hat  of  light  brown  skin,  but  oh!  the 
face  beneath  it!— by  the  lord,  sir,  as  Macklin  used  to  say,  it  was 
prodigious! — ^it  was  as  if  a  lion  in  his  fiercest  rage  had  suddenly 
changed  colour,  his  mane  turning  to  a  black  bash  of  griuJed  bak. 
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luid  his  featoireft  becoming  red,  without  his  phjaiofcnoniy  beine  in 
the  least  degree  altered.  Such,  from  generous  living  and  continu- 
al brawling,  was  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  Doubletoll,  the  Miller 
of  St.  George Vfields.  When  his  guests  enter,  he  seized  upon  them 
as  old  intimates,  with  the  warmest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rough- 
est welcomes,  and  they  were  all  speedily  engaged  in  a  spirited 
discussion  of  the  Miller's  sparkling  cordials.  **  By  St.  Thomas!'' 
began  Shallow,  takine  oflThis  cittern  and  rapier,** but  I'm  glad  to 
be  with  tall  men  at  last;  men  who  can  empty  one  a  two-ouart 
beaker  and  not  look  muzzling  after  it,  nor  be  overthrown  lilce  a 
country  milk-maid.  Oh!  your  good  trowler  of  his  pottle  loves  to 
meet  with  men  of  their  hands,  with  companions  good  at  all  a  tosfr' 
pot's  weapons,  bowl,  rapier,  and  cittern,  with  a  stout  voice  in  a 
catch.  Come,  master  Miller,  and  you  my  merry  boys,  let's  roar 
out  the  Good  fellows'  Round." 

**  Master  Shallow,"  returned  Evatis,  **I  shall  tell  voo  what  is 
now  come  into  my  prain,  and — pless  us!  goot  Saint  Chiles!  how  it 
does  rain  and  pluster  in  the  dark  efening>— Fell,  my  masters,  I 
do  think  fe  are  not  so  piety  as  fe  ought  to  have,  in  so — ^by'r  ladyS 
it  is  a  foeAil  night,  ana—'* «« What  now,  Mandrau;ora?"  cried  Fal- 
staflf,  <*  V  hy  man,  keep  up  thine  heart,  and  here's  that  will  keep 
out  the  storm;  send  abcmt  the  flagon,  Master  DooLletoll,  on  with 
more  fa$$:ots,  and  now  for  tlie  catch.  Fancy  it  thy  pricksong  or 
thy  mottot,  my  little  craven  Evans,  and  sini^  out  bravely."  'Hiej 
now  commenced  the  following  catch,  the  point  of  whi<  h  consisted 
in  every  man  calling,  and  being  called  knave  in  his  turn. 

**  Shall.  Siog  we  the  good«>fellow«'  nrandelay, 
And  I  the  cittern  frill  blithely  play; 
FalH.  rUsiogr  tenor, 
Ewnt.  The  treble  for  me. 

Shall.  And  what  shall  the  base  of  our  miisic  bef 
Doublel'  The  wintry  wind  as  it  rushes  and  roars, 

At  the  windows,  and  roof,  and  the  weil-fasten'd  doors; 
FaUi*  But,  the  Wine,  and  the  Sack,  and  Canary  is  bright, 

Thev  are  good-fellows*  stars  that  shine  out  through  the  nighty 
You're  a  knave  if  you  quit  them  till  morning. 
ShaU.  to  FalH.  Ton*re  a  knave! 
DovbUi'  to  Evam.  You're  a  knave! 
Ewmi  to  Shall.  You're  a  knave,  Mb  ytmf 

•     OiMMf.  He's  a  knave  who  forsakes  them  till  morning.'* 

In  this  manner  the  hours  passed,  till  nishthad  overspread  a  skj 
ihat  had  long  been  dark  ana  lowering.  When  the  sun  set  it  was 
almost  invisible  through  the  thick  and  deep  purple  atmosphere 
which  covered  it,  exceptms  where,  in  long  streaks  of  brightly -cO'- 
loured  gold,  it  shone  out  between  the  partings  of  its  veil  in  the 
forms  of  rich  cities  and  brilliant  mountains;  or  where  its  reliec- 
lions  were  cast  upon  the  edges  of  the  other  floating  masses  of 
clonds  which  sailed  about  the  sky.    In  some  places,  befofe  tlm> 
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storm  began>  which  Evans  had  been  so  much  alarmed  at»  long  liiiei 
of  deep  purple  appeared  drawn  thVough  the  air,  greatlj  resembline 
alligators  or  lizards  with  manj  )egs,  and  here  and  there  a  branch 
seemed  to  issue  out  of  them  and  pass  off  into  the  space  beyond* 
"^'hen  the  tempest  began  to  rage,  which  after  sunset  it  did  with 
the  greatest  fury,  the  whole  pirty,— excepting  Evans,  who  evin- 
ced considerable  fear  by  ejaculating  mutilated  Latin  prayers,  and 
fragments  of  psalms,— K:ontinued  to  roar  louder  and  louder,  and 
finally  commence  their  favourite  catch  over  again.  As  they  came 
to  the  accusatory  part  of  the  song,  the  mill-door  was  suddenlv 
burst  open,  and  Bare,  Doit,  Sauele,  and  Pickbone,  dripping  witti 
wet,  and  having  their  rapiers  drawn,  rushed  in,  railing  funoosly 
at  their  comrades  for  their  desertion,  and  crying  out,  '*  Ye  say 
truly,  ye  are  all  knaves  together."  All  but  Evans  had  out  their 
weapons  in  a  moment,  and  as  they  were  equally  warmed  with 
wine}  and  equally  matched,  a  very  pretty  piece  of  sword  anddag* 

Ser  play  might  have  followed,  but  at  that  instant  the  trampling  of 
orses'  feet  were  heard  in  the  mill-yard;  the  glare  of  several 
torches  gleamed  up  the  steps,  and  a  young  man  immediately  en- 
tered the  building,  habited  m  a  tight  dress  of  black,  with  a  rich 
hood  upon  his  head,  and  short  thick  boots  mounted  with  very 
large  carved  iron  spurs,  upon  his  feet.  In  one  hand  he  held  an 
ivory  riding  wand,  and  the  other  supported  a  large  black  outer 
robe,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  dress,  was  miserably 
stained  with  travelling  in  so  stormy  a  night.  As  he  entered  the 
mill,  with  his  attendants,  every  voice  but  that  of  Evans  and  the 
Miller,  ejaculated  "  Mastsr  William  Gascoionb,  bv  the  bones!" 
Gascoigne  was  at  that  time  an  Utter-Barrister  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, and  visitor  of  St  Clement's  Inn,  but  he  was  subsequently 
created  a  knight,  and  known  as  that  eminent  lord  chief  justice, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  and  i*eign  of 
king  Henry  V.  When  Gascoigne  entered,  all  were  immediately 
reduced  to  as  much  order  as  intoxicated  and  quarrelling  men  co.  Id 
suddenly  assume;  for  though  he  was  the  junior  of  nearly  every 
one  present,  yet  his  sedate  manners,  and  his  profound  lej^al  know- 
ledge, had  already  introduced  him  to  the  high  favour  otking  Ed- 
ward III ;  and  he  was  likewise  greatly  respected  at  his  own  Inn 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  from  which  he  was  nominated  a  visitor  or 
sub-governor  over  their  tributary  Hostel  at  St  Clement's.  AU  in 
the  mill  therefore  started  at  Gascoiffne's  entrance:  some  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  would  do,  and  the  fear  of  what  he  might  do; 
and  the  others  because  they  observed  the  effect  which  his  presence 
had  upon  their  inebriated  companions.  His  first  words  were  pro- 
nounced in  a  loud  and  commanding  tone,  "  In  the  name  of  our 
lord  king  Edward,  I  charge  ye  all  to  drop  your  weapons,  before  I 
order  my  Apparitors  to  arrest  you."  The  rapiers  and  daggers  were 
drapped  in  a  moment,  and  every  one  awaited  in  silence  his  fui^ 
ther  speech.  «•  Ho w»  gentles/'  he  at  length  began  in  a  milder  voice. 
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lookiBff  round  him  with  blended  surprise  and  anger,  ''some  of  je 
are  of  baint  Clement's Inoi  hov  came  ye  here,  sir^  Is  this  the  waj. 
Master  Shallow,  and  jou  other  students,  to  learn  the  king's  laws  bj 
breaking  them,  or  to  practice  the  laws  of  virtue  by  brawling  in 
your  cups  at  midnight,  in  a  dishonest  and  lonely  mfll?  Shame  on 
ye,  shame  on  ye!  How  would  this  guilt  have  been  concealed,  if 
fortune  had  not  driven  me,  storm 4>eaten,  on  my  return  from  his 
hiffhness  prince  Edward,  at  Fauqueshall,  to  seek  shelter  in  this 
mul?  but  now  it  cometh  forth,  and  on  all  over  whom  I  possess  any 
authority  shall  penanre  fall.  And  what  art  thou?"  continued  he, 
addre>88ing  Evans.  ^Even,  goot  Master  Filliaro  Gascoigne,  a  poor 
;Welsh  student  of  definity  at  Saint  Chiles's  Hosnital."  "  And  a 
wretched  practiser  of  what  thou  studiest,"  replied  Gascoigne, 
''what  says  thy  Psalterium?  <Beati  sunt  vir  qui  ambulant.*"— 
"Oh!  yes,  inteet,  it  b  fery  goot  remembrances,"  interrupted 
Evans, — 

*<  *  That  man  for  ever  plest  shall  pe 

Who  dotb  the  sinoer's  haunts  eschew, 
The  scoffer's  chair  his  feet  do  flee, 
Put  pious  acts  bur  loves  to  do.'— 

^  It  b  all  in  my  prain,  and  I  will  sin^  the  rest  if  hur  please." 
**Let  it  live  in  thine  heart  and  life," -said  Gascoisne  turning  from 
him  to  Falstaff,  "  Sir  Thomas  Mowbray's  page,  Master  Falstaflf.as 
I  guess?"  "  The  same,  honoured  Master  Gascoiene,"  returned  he, 
^  ^tis  a  name  I  will  never  deny,  for  'twill  yet  be  famous  in  En- 
gland till  a  far  distant  age,  and  I'll  make  it  sol"  "  It  must  be  by 
another  course  of  life  than  this;  else  perchance  even  I  may  live  to 
condemn  thee  for  thy  neglect  of  all  honest  manners,  thy  desmte 
of  all  virtuous  counsel.  But  toe  storm  has  now  howlea  itself  to 
rest;  I  leave  ye  with  an  assurance  that  this  night's  brawling  shall 
be  answered;  and'I  leave  four  of  mine  Apparitors  to  watch  your 
courses:  more  shall  immediately  follow  them  from  London,  and 
until  they  come  ye  are  prisoners  here."  He  then  departed,  and  **  a 
nieht  of  stupid  repentance,"  as  FalstaflTsaid,  **  followed  a  day  of 
tailant  enjoyment'*  Early  in  the  morning  the  Apparitors  con- 
ducted each  of  them  home,  and  Gascoisne  kept  his  word  with  all; 
for  the  miller  was  imprisoned,  as  his  character  was  notorious;  the 
law-students  were  fined,  Falstaff  was  suspended  by  his  patron, 
and  Evans  was  macerated  by  a  long  penance  of  fasting.  Master 
Shallow  never  forgot  this  adventure;  and  Shakspeare  relates,  that 
fitty-flve  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  an  Esquire  and  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  in  Gloucestershire,  under  king  Henry  IV.  he  said  to 
Falstaff,  then  Sir  John,  who  was  levying  soldiers  in  that  county, 
— "  Do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  Windmill  m 
Saint  George's  Fields?" 


For  the  Port  Folie. 

THE  PILOT.* 

On  the  very  threshhold  of  tliese  volumes,  we  are  encountered 
by  a  caution,  which  it  behoves  us  to  treat  with  all  possible  respect 
The  ingeuitius  author,  not  having  the  fear  of  criticism  before  his 
eyes,  and  rtxkless  of  the  resentment  of  the  class  of  writers,  who 
pursue  that  ungainful  calling,  has  not  scrupled  to  designate  them 
n»  a  parcel  of  '*  Lubbers.''  "  if  they  have  common  discretion,'* 
he  says,  '*  they  will  beware  of  exposing  their  ignorance."  This 
we  i  oiisider  as  an  allusion  to  that  right,  which  critics  have  claim- 
ed from  time  immemorial,  to  stop  and  search  sll  those  "little 
barks''  which  endeavour,  on  the  high  seas  of  literature,  to 


•  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale. 


If  they  have  not  the  regular  countersign,  we  bum,  sink  and  de- 
stroy, without  remorse;  but  when  we  find  them  committing  only 
what  the  lawyers  call  a  deviation,  we  are  always  ready  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  true  course,  aod  furnish  them  with  ample  instructions 
fur  their  future  voyage.  We  do  not  think  the  author  before  us  can 
fairly  complain  of  "  lubberly"  treatment,  from  any  quarter  de- 
aerviiug  his  regard;  except,  indeed,  in  the  instance  of  a  notice  of 
one  ofnis  former  works,  which  was  intended  to  be  favourable,  but 
whic.i'was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sentence 
of  disapprobation. 

But  ir  he  has  not  written  for  the  i^oran^  race  of  critics,  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  what  description  of  persons,  his  book  is  in- 
tended to  please.  Not  the  ordinary  class  of  novel  readers,  we 
supposes,  because  they  never  pretend  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  vo- 
lume, until  they  consult  the  oracles  of  the  periodical  fress^  who 
a  e  now  lords  of  the  ascendant:^neither  can  we  imagine  that  he 
calculated  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  ^'land-lubl^rs,^'  since 
those  scenes  upon  which  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  expended  his 
strength,  are  described  in  a  dialect  which  is  intelligible  only  on 
salt  water.  We  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  course 
with  the  invocation, 

<•  List!  ye  lantUmm  all  to  me,'' 

which  we  fipd  on  his  title  page.  The  volumes,  however,  contain  a 
variety  of  adventures,  which  lead  us  from  page  to  page,  with  aiix« 
ious  expectation,  as  long  as  we  remain  on  land;  but  the  author^ 
tempeHts,  his  fights,  his  breakers,  his  wrecks,  and,  indeed,  all 

*  The  Pilot;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  the  author  of  the  Pioneers,  ko*  te.^ 
3  vols.  13mo.pp.393,268.  Htw  fork*  Charles  Wiley. 
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\i»  ntutical  Ofperations,  we  fear,  will  be  thnrwn  away  upon  manj 
of  those  whose  attention  he  has  invoked. 

The  tale  opens  in  an  impressive  manner.  The  scene  shifts  from 
the  Gknnan  ocean,  to  the  shore  which  it  immediatelj  washes,  in 
Northumberland  county,  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time  ia 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  when  the  name 
of  Paul  Jones  had  carried  dismay  into  the  very  havens  of  our  op- 
pressors. A  few  labourers,  who  have  just  concluded  the  toils  of 
the  day,  are  alarmed  by  ^e  appearance  of  a  large  vessel  and  a 
schooner  on  the  coast.  Presently  a  whale-boat  is  descried  among 
the  rocks,  cautiously  making  its  way,  through  the  surf,  to  the  shore. 
"We  conjecture,  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  in  this  boat, 
that  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded  are  of  the  most  im- 
minent character. 

The  object  we  are  told  is  to  procure  a  pilot$  and  Barnstable, 
the  commander  of  the  schooner,  (the  Ariel)  mutters  to  himself, 
"this  is  droll  navigation;  first  we  run  into  an  unfrequented  bay 
ftat  is  full  of  rorks,and  ^and-pits,  and  shoals,  and  then  we  get  off 
our  pilot.''  When  they  reach  land,  Barnstable,  accompanied  by 
tome  of  the  men,  well-armed,  is  sent  ashore,  with  the  proper  coun- 
te)>ign,  in  search  of  the  important  PHlinnrus.  Here  we  are  quick- 
ly introduced  to  one  of  those  '*  traits''  in  the  life  of  a  seaman,  which 
it  is  the  ambition  of  our  author  to  exhibit.  Scarcely  has  the  Lieut 
stepped  upon  the  beach,  bef(»re  a  sweeth<*art  thniws  herself  into 
his  arms,  disguised,  as  sailors'  sweethearts  often  are,  in  male  at- 
tire* She  hacf  heard  of  a  vessel  being  on  the  coast,  answering  the 
description  of  that  to  which  her  lover  belonged;  and  she  had  oeen 
wandering  on  the  shore  for  a  whole  week,  in  order  **  to  have  a 
communication"  with  him,  for  the  purposeof  hearing  some  tidings 
of  *' a  devoted  cousin!"  Their  tet'^a-tete/m  which  the  officer  talka 
▼ery  pressingly  of  the  ehaplain^  is  interrupted  by  the  cockswain, 
who  announces  the  approach  of  a  storm.  The  Pilot  then  suddenly 
appears,  and  while  he  is  proceeding  to  the  boat,  the  lieutenant 
makes  a  second  fruitless  effort  to  persuade  his  mistress  to  elope 
with  him.  She  delivers  to  him  a  letter,  to  be  perused  at  a  more 
convenient  season;  and  as  a  fearful  night  is  setting  in,— ''every 
minute  threatening  new  dangers,'*-— they  arc  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate. We  have  now  a  very  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  are  extricated  from  their  hazardous  situation, 
in  which  they  had  placed  themselves,  to  get  their  pilot.  We  have 
luffing,  and  squaring,  and  tacking,  and  h^avin$^,  under  the  orders 
of  this  person,  until  even  the  seamen  seem  to  be  astonished.  All 
tiiis,  no  doubt,  is  done  accordimr  to  rule,  and  would  pass  the  board 
of  admiralty  with  approbation;  but  we  « landsmen"  would  rather 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Cooper's  fertile  genius  in  another  element. 
On  the  following  mornins,  Barnstable  is  summoned  from  the 
Ariel,  to  attend  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  frigate.  Before  the 
#fficers  are  convened,  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  communicate  to 
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GriiBth,  the  first  iieatenant  of  the  Utter  Tessel,  tbe  letter  ^cb 
had  been  put  in  his  hands  on  the  prece«iing  eveaing.    From  Ada 
epistle  we  learn,  that  the  writer.  Miss  Kath.  PiowUea,  the  ward 
of  Col.  Howard,  and  Miss  Cecilia  Howard,  bis  niece,  are  now  ia 
the  abbej  of  St  Ruth,  on  the  beach,  almost  within  sight,  and  that 
they  had  been  brou^t  thither  from  Carolina,  bj  the  Col.;  an  in- 
veterate lory,  who,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  had  abandoned  his  Bative 
country,  and  sacrificed  half  of  his  fortune,  to  his  mistaken  loyal* 
tj  to  the  kin^.    The  lad j  positively  commands  her  lover,  **  on  no 
account,  to  nsk  himself  on  shore;"  "  neither  mupt  blood  be  spilt" 
if  he  loves  her.  Yet  she  proceeds  to  give  him  a  dt.cription  oi  the 
place  in  which  she  and  Cecilia  have  been  confineo  since  the  hos- 
tile vessels  were  descried  on  the  coast;  and  the  garrison  which  the 
Col.  had  provided  for  their  protection;  consisting  of  a  recniitina; 
officer,  Capt  Borroughcliffe,  and  twenty  men;  to  which  are  addet^ 
in  a  P.  8.  a,  signal-book  and  a  drawing  of  the  grounds!  The  young 
seamen  resolve,  of  course,  to  rescue  their  mistresses  from  this 
thraldom;  and  when  they  leam,  that  it  is  ^posed  to  land  a  de- 
tachment and  carry  oiTa  few  conspicuous  individuals,  to  be  held, 
for  certain  political  purposes,  it  immediately  occurs  to  them  how 
advantageously  their  professional  duty  may  be  blended  with  their 
private  inclinations.  Love  is  painted  blind,  and  the  truth  of  the 
allegory  is  completely  verified  in  the  present  instance;  since,  from 
this  time  forward,  oar  heroes  seem  to  shut  their  eyes  to  every 
thing  but  the  case  of  the  ladies.  Lieuts.  Griffith  and  Barnstable,  ac- 
companied by  the  Pilot,  who,  we  have  been  given  to  understand* 
is  a  very  important  personage,  depart  in  a  cutter,  manned  with 
twenty  men.    This  Pilot,  together  with  Griffith  and  Mr.  Manual, 
the  captain  of  Marines,  are  soon  arrested,  while  skulking  under 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  in  seamen's  attire,  and  confined  in  separate 
apartments.    During  the  night,  they  are  visited  individually  bj 
Cecilia,  Miss  Dunscombe  and  BorroughcliiTe.    The  first  recog^ 
nizes  Griffith,  and  the  second  finds  an  old  lover  in  the  Pilot,  whom 
she  salutes  by  tiie  appellation  of  John.    Borroughcliffe  had  been 
quaffing  the  colonel's  fine  old  wine,  until  they  parted  for  the  night; 
when  the  former  pocketed  a  bottle  and  repaired  to  the  chamber  of 
his  prisoner,  captain  Manual,  in  whom  he  had  discovered,  as  he 
surmised,  a  brother  officer.  He  is  easily  persuaded  that  the  whole 
is  but  an  affiiir  of  gallantry,  and  accordingly  he  permits  his  pri- 
soners to  escape.    On  the  following  mornine  he  is  aroused  from 
slumber  by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  abbey,  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Mr.  Dillon,  a  mean-spirited 
and  malignant  animal,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Howard^  and  destined 
by  him  to  become  the  husband  of  Cecilia.  Transported  with  rage 
at  the  escape  of  his  rival,  Dillon  hurries  off  to  the  Alacrity^  a  kin^ 
cutter  lying  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  intercept  the  return 
of  the  invaders  by  that  means.    This  vessel  immediately  weighs 
anchor  and  stands  for  the  Ariel.  Barnstable,  who  was  waiting,  ia 
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the  whale*boat,  for  his  cemrades*  perceiving  these  motions  of  the 
cvtter,  is  obliged  to  retain  to  his  schooner,  and  prepare  for  her 
defence.  A  deqierate  conflict  speedily  ensues,  which  is  termina- 
ted by  die  total  discomfiture  of  the  royal  vessel. 

The  escape  of  Griffith,  and  .the  others,  was  effected  shortly  after 
this  action,  about  the  time  of  the  morning  watch,  when  the  Pilot 
left  them  for  '<  some  ten  hours,"  in  order  as  he  appears  to  have 
found  necessary,  **  to  look  deeper  into  our  scheme  before  we  ha- 
zard any  thine."  Manual  brings  up  his  marines,  and  they  are 
quietly  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  vaulted  apartments  of  the  ruin. 
This  officer,  however,  being  a  very  punctilious  disciplinarian,  had 
posted  a  corporal  and  three  men  as  a  picket,  in  advance  of  the 
position,  in  which  the  party  sought  concealment.  This,  as  any 
**  lubber**  might  have  foreseen,  soon  led  to  their  detection,  and  they 
are  compelled  U)  surrender  to  captain  fiorroughcHfie.  As  they  are 
marchine  back  into  the  abbe^,  they  are  seen  by  the  Pilot,  whoim- 
mediate^  repaired  to  the  fhgate  to  procure  succour  for  them.  On 
bis  way,  his  boat  passes  that  of  Barnstable,  who,  having  found  Mr. 
Dillon,  among  the  prisoners  of  the  Alacrity,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  ezchans;ing  hiin  and  the  crew  of  his  prize  for  Griffith  and 
ins  party.  Dillon  readily  pledged  his  honour  to  return,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  i  ffecting  this  exchange;  but  the  miserable  wretch 
had  no  intention  to  penorm  his  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  in- 
vented  some  specious  falsehood,  by  which  his  honourable  Kinsman 
was  induced  to  assent  to  a  plan,  which  he  had  conceived,  to  detain 
the  old  cockswain,  who.  had  accompanied  him  on  this  embassy, 
and  entrap  Barnstable.  This  villainy  is  defeated  by  Long  Tom, 
^ho  contrived  to  pinion  the  tipsy  captain  in  his  own  chamber; 
and  then  left  the  mansion  taking  with  him  the  faithless  ambassa- 
dor, whom  he  had  the  fi;ood  fortune  to  surprise  in  a  remote  apart« 
ment,  assigned  to  the  ladies,  where  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
terrify  him  into  silence  and  submission.  He  found  Barnstable  on 
ttie  beach,  to  whom,  in  a  few  words,  he  communicated  the  treach- 
erjr  of  Dillon,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  had  learnt  that  the 
Ariel  would  shortly  be  exposed,  in  consequence  of  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  shore.  This  little  favourite,  after  escap- 
ing from  a  formidable  battery,  and  stru^ling  for  several  houra 
against  the  winds  and  the  ocean,  is  wrecked.  The  old  cockswain 
and  some  of  his  messmates,  together  with  Dillon,  perish  with  her; 
«nd  Barnstable,  with  such  of  the  crew  as  had  escaped,  sought  sheU 
ter  amid  the  mouldering  walls,  where  Griffith's  party  nad  just 
been  captured.  The  second  lieutenant,  however,  cannot  reat  By 
means  of  his  signal-book,  he  procures  an  interview  with  his  mis- 
tress, to  whom  he  is  so  communicative  on  the  subject  of  a  projected 
attack  upon  the  fortress,  with  the  remnant  of  his  crew,  that  captain 
B.,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation,  takes  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  receive  him;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  hours,  afterwards, 
irben  they  rush  into  the  apartment  where  Col.  Howard,  his  mili- 
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tarj  guest,  and  the  ladif^s,  are  gitting,  they  are  tttmittndecf  br  4h# 
garrigon.  Griffith  and  Manual,  with  his  marine's,  having  been  re- 
r  ased,  we  presume,  by  the  ladies,  join  their  friends,  and  a  fierce 
parley  ensues.  Griffith  is  willing  to  retreat,  but  Borroughcliflfe 
insists  on  detaining  the  whole  party  as  prisoners.  The  form'T  it 
about  to  hew  for  himself  a  passage,  when  thi*  whole  assemblaae  ia 
appalled  b^  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  Pilot,  followed  by 
a  force  which  at  once  looks  down  all  opposition^  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  St  Ruth,  male  aud  female,  are  made  prisoni^rs  of  wan 
The  invaders,  however,  content  themselves  with  takins^  away  on<- 
ly  the  colonel,  Miss  Howard,  Miss  Plowden,  and  a  few  necessary 
domestics.  Shortly  after  they  get  on  board,  several  hostile  vesseii 
are  seen  bearing  down  upon  the  American  frigate;  she  maintains 
a  running  fight  with  them  for  a  short  time,  but  is  compelled,  by 
superior  force  to  retreat  In  the  action,  Col.  Howard  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  die»  soon  after;  having  in  his  last  momenta 
bestowed  the  hands  of  his  niece  and  wivrd,  on  the  youne  liente- 
nants.  Cecilia,  we  are  told,  dropped  on  the  shoulder  ofner  bus* 
band,  and  **  Katharine  received  Me  cold  kiss  of  Barnstable  pas^ 
sively,^^ 

Of  the  remainder  of  this  tale,  little  needs  be  told.  The  com« 
fnander  of  the  frigate  had  been  killed  in  the  last  conflict,  and 
Griffith  succeeded  him.  On  the  day  after  that  circumstance  the 
Pilot  took  his  leave,  in  a  small  boat,  amid  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  crew  formed  many  conjectures  about  him» 
but  they  could  never  learn,  by  whose  skill  they  had  been  extrica« 
ted  from  the  dansers  of  the  deep;  nor,  many  years  afterwards, 
would  captain  Gnffith,  who  had  been  early  let  into  the  secret,  sap 
tisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  wife.  Had  they  seen  our  author's  pre* 
face,  they  would  have  learnt,  what  we  think  is  prematurely  dis* 
closed,  that  this  personage  was  no  other  than  the  redoubtable  John 
FatU  Jones,  to  whom  our  navy  is  indebted  for  examples  of  ^  the 
most  desperate  danng.  From  his  history,  the  author  has  derived 
the  idea  of  this  tale,  and  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jones, 
are  sufficiently  shadowed  forth  in  these  pages.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  would  associate  with  the  name  of  this  extraordinary 
roan  aueht  that  is  selfish  or  base;  we  believe  that  his  ambition 
sprung  from  an  honourable  source,  and  that  his  motives,  in  es- 
miusing  our  cause,  were  those  which  a  patriot  might  readily  avow. 
Those  relapses  into  moods  of  melancholy  or  reserve,  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  made,  may  easily  be  explained  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Selkirk— "I  have  sacrificed,"  he  says^ 
"  not  only  my  favourite  scheme  of  life,  but  tht^  softer  affections  of 
tht^  heart,  and  my  prospects  of  domestic  life;"^we  continue  the 

3 notation,  as  further  illustrative  of  his  character—"  and  I  am  rea- 
y  to  sacrifice  my  life  also  with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture 
would  restore  peace  and  good  will  among  mankind.''  He  is  made 
to  observe  to  Griffith,  in  the  concloston  of  these  volumes,  that  theii^ 
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»  acquaintance  had  not  led  to  what  they  had  wished;  bat  as  we  are 
not  informed  of  all  the  arraogemeuts  which  had  been  devised  to 
effect  what  is  here  alluded  to,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  disappointment.  The  author  seems  to  be  sso  fond 
of  steering  his  ships  among  the  rocks  and  making  them  contend 
with  each  other  or  with  the  elements,  that  he  has  left  the  tale  is 
^t  along  as  well  as  it  can«  It  must  not  be  denied  that  most  of  his 
incidents  are  well  ima^ned,  and  generally  well  told.  But  we  can- 
not devest  ourselves  of  the  idea  tliat  th^  are  all  of  a  secondaiy 
character,  and  we  become  impatient  for  something  of  importance 
from  the  Pilbt-  The  dialogues,  if  we  except  those  of  the  seamen, 
with  whom  we  do  not  presume  to  meddle,  further  than  to  commend 
their  discipline  and  their  decorous  deportiuetit,  are  not  in  good 
keeping.  The  personages  do  not  sufficiently  reveal  themselves. 
We  are  too  often  told  how  they  looked^And  how  they  felt,  and 
what  their  words  are  intended  to  make  others  feel.  Or  his  ladies 
we  do  not  entertain  the  most  exalted  opinion.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  Katharine,  in  man's  attire,  seeking  for  her  lover,  is  not 
tolerable,  as  Dogberry  would  say;  and  her  letter  does  not  raise 
her  in  our  estimation.  Col.  Howard  is  probably  intended  for  a 
very  polite  gentleman,  but  we  set  him  down  as  a  formal  old  prig, 
with  his  incessant  '*  Madam,"  to  two  young  girls, — ^his  niece  and 
ward!  The  cockswain,  othei-wise  called  Long  Tom  Coffin,  is  a 
character,  well-conceived  and  finely  sustained  to  the  last.  He  re- 
n^inds  us  of  that  race  of  honest  tars,  who  disappeared  with  the 
ballads  and  songs  of  Dibdin, 

Having  given  the  reader  ao  idea  of  the  plot  of  this  tale,  we  shall 
now  extract  one  or  two  passages.  Long  Tom  is  a  denizen  of  the 
ocean,  where  we  have  been  forbidden  to  venture;  but  he  will  lose 
nothing  by  being  exhibited  on  land,  after  he  had  discovered  the 
treachery  of  Dillon,  whom,  it  will  ba  recollected,  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  abbey  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  secur- 
ing captain  Borroughclifie  and  taking  from  him  his  pistols,  he  left 
the  apartment.  As  he  groped  his  way  through  the  dark  passages, 
he  perceived  Dillon,  whom  he  followed  to  the  cloisters  where  the 
ladies  sojourned,  in  a  state  of  honourable  confinement.  As  Dillon 
entered,  the  door  was  left  open,  and  the  huge  figure  of  the  son  of 
Neptune,  stood  behind  him,  grasping  a  terrific  harpoon  in  one 
hand.  • 

'•  May  heaven  shield  us!'*  exclaimed  Cecilia;  clasping  her  hands 
in  aflright,  and  rising  involuntarily  from  her  couch;  "  are  we,  too, 
to  be  imprisoned  and  murdered?" 

"  Surely  Miss  Howard  uill  not  impute  to  me"— but  Dillon  ob- 
serving that  the  wild  looks,  not  only  or  Cecilia,  but  of  Katharine  and 
Alice  Dunscombc,  also,  were  directed  at  some  other  object,  turn- 
ed, and,  to  his  manifest  terror,  he  beheld  to  gigantic  frjtme  of  the 
cockswain,  surmounted  by  an  iron  visage  fixed  in  settled  hostility, 
in  possession  of  the  only  passage  to  or  from  the  apartment. 
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**  If  there^fl  murder  to  be  done,"  said  Tom,  after  uinreyuig  Hbm  . 
astonished  group  with  a  stem  eje,  "its  as  likelj  this  here  liar  will 
be  the  one  to  do  it,  as  another;  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  man  who  has  followed  the  seas  so  long,  and  has  grappled  with 
too  many  mongers,  both  fish  and  flesh,  not  to  know  how  to  treat 
a  helpless  woman.  None,  who  know  him,  will  ever  say,  that  Tho- 
mas Coffin  ever  used  uncivil  language,  or  unseaman-like  conduct; 
to  any  of  his  mother's  kind." 

"Cofiin!"  exclaimed  Katharine,  advancing  with  a  more  confi- 
dant air,  from  the  comer,  into  which  terror  had  driven  her  with 
her  companions. 

•*  Ay,  Coffin,"  continued  the  old  sailor,  his  grim  featnrea  gra- 
dually relaxing,  as  he  ^azed  on  her  bright  looks;  ^  'tis  a  soleipn 
word,  but  it's  a  name  that  passes  over  the  shoals,  amonff  the  is- 
lands, and  alon^r  the  cape,  oitener  than  any  other.  My  famer  was 
a  Coffin,  and  my  mother  was  a  Joy;  and  the  two  names  can  count 
more  flukes  than  all  the  rest  in  the  island  together;  though  the 
Norths,  and  the  Gar'ners,  and  the  Swaines,dart  better  harpoons* 
and  set  truer  lances,  than  any  men  who  come  from  the  weather- 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Katharine  listened  to  this  digression  in  honour  of  the  whalen 
of  Mantucket,  with  marked  complacency,  and,  when  he  conclud- 
ed, she  repeated;  slowly — 
"  Coffin!  this,  then,  is  long-Tom!" 

"Ay,  ay,  long-Tom,  and  no  sham  in  the  name  either,"  return- 
ed the  cockswain,  suffering  the  stem  indignation  that  had  lowered 
around  his  hard  visage,  to  relax  into  a  low  laugh,  Jis  he  gazed  on 
her  animated  features;  '*  the  Lord  bless  your  smiline  face  and  bright 
black  eves,  young  madam;  you  have  heard  of  old  long-Tom,  then? 
most  likely,  'twas  something  about  the  blow  he  strikes  at  the  fish 
•—all!  I'm  old  and  I'm  stiff*,  now,  young  madam,  but  afore  I  was 
nineteen,  I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dance,  at  a  ball  on  the  cape, 
and  tliat  with  a  partner  almost  as  handsome  as  yourself— ay!  and 
this  was  after  1  had  three  broad  flukes  logg'd  against  my  name*** 
•*  No,'*  said  Katharine,  advancing  in  her  eagerness  a  step  or  two 
niglier  to  the  old  tar,  her  cheeks  flushing  while  she  spoke,  "  I  had 
heani  of  you  as  the  instructer  in  a  seaman's  duty,  as  the  faithful 
cockswain,  nay,  I  may  sav,  as  the  devoted  companion  and  friend 
of  Mr.  ufthard  Barnstable— bur,  perhaps,  you  come  now  as  the 
bearer  of  some  message  or  letter  from  tliat  8:entlem^H." 

The  sound  of  his  commander's  name  suddenly  revived  the  re* 
collection  of  Coffin,  and  with  it,  all  the  fierce  sternness  of  his 
manner  returned,  fiending  his  eyes  keenly  on  the  cowering  form 
of  Dillon,  he  said,  in  those  deep,  harsh  tones,  that  seem  peculiar 
to  men,  who  have  braved  the  elements,  until  they  appear  to  have 
imbibed  some  of  their  roughest  qualities — 

*'  Liar!  how  now?  what  brought  old  Tom  Coffin  into  these  shoals 
and  narrow  channels?  was  it  a  letter?  ha!  but  by  the  Lord  that 
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maketh  the  winds  to  blow,  and  te&cheth  the  lost  maritier  how  to 
steer  over  the  wide  waters,  joa  shall  sleep  this  night,  villaio,  00 
the  planks  of  the  Ariel;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  that  beautiful 

Jiece  of  handicraft  is  to  sink  at  her  moorings,  like  a  worthless 
ulk,  je  shall  still  sleep  in  her;  ay,  and  a  sleep  that  shall  not  end, 
*till  the  J  call  all  hands,  to  foot  up  the  days'work  of  tliis  life,  at 
^e  close  of  man's  longest  vojage.** 

I^he  extraordinary  vehemence,'  the  language,  the  attitude  of  the 
old  seaman,  commanding  in  its  energy,  and  the  honest  indigna- 
tion that  shone  in  every  look  of  his  keen  eyes,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  address,  and  its  paralizio;;  effect  on  Dillon,  who 
quailed  before  it  like  the  stricken  deer,  united  to  keep  the  female 
listeners,  for  many  moments,  silent  throueh  amazement.  Durins 
this  brief  period,  Tom  advanced  upon  his  nerveless  victim,  anid 
Wishing  his  arms  together  behind  his  back,  he  fastened  him,  by  a 
strong;  cord,  to  the  broad  canvass  belt  that  he  constantly  ware 
around  his  own  body,  leaving  to  himself,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
free  use  of  his  arms  and  weapons  of  offence,  while  he  secured  his 
captiTe. 

**  Surely,^'  said  Cecilia,  recovering  her  recollection  the  first  of 
the  astonished  group, "  Mr.  Barnstable  has  not  commissioned  you 
to  oflfer  this  violence  to  my  uncle's  kinsman,  under  the  roof  of 
colonel  Howard?— Miss  Plowden,  your  friend  has  strangely  for- 
gotten himself,  in  this  transaction^  if  this  man  acts  in  obedience 
to  his  orders!" 

'*  My  friend,  my  cousin  Howard,"  returned  Katharine,  **  would 
never  commission  his  cockswain,  or  any  one,  to  do  an  unworthy 
deed;  Speak,  honest  sailor;  why  do  you  commit  this  outrage  on 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dillon,  colonel  Howard's  kinsman,  and  a  cupboard 
cousin  of  St.  Ruth's  abbey?'' 

**  Nay,  Katharine—" 

**  Nay,  Cecilia,  be  patient,  and  let  the  stranger  have  utterance; 
he  may  solve  the  difficulty  altogether." 

The  cockswain,  understanding  that  an  explanation  was  expect* 
ed  from  bis  lips,  addressed  himself  to  the  task,  with  an  energy 
suitable  both  to  the  subject  and  to  his  own  feelin£S.  In  a  very  few 
words,  though  a  little  obscured  by  his  peculiar  diction,  he  made 
his  listeners  understand  tiie  confidence  that  Barnstable  had  re- 
posed in  Dillon,  and  the  treachery  of  the  latter.  They  heard  him 
with  increased  astonishment,  and  Cecilia  hardly  allowed  him  time 
to  conclude,  before  she  exclaimed-— 

**  And  did  colonel  Howard,  could  colonel  Howard  listen  to  this 
treacherous  project?" 

«*  Ay,  they  patched  it  up  among  them,"  returned  Tom;  "  though 
one  part  of  this  cruise  will  turn  out  but  badly." 

*•  Even  Borroughcliffe,  cold  and  hardened  as  he  appears  to  be  by 
habit,  would  spurn  at  such  dishonour,"  added  Miss  Howard. 

^  But,  Mr.  Bamstabler"  at  length  Katharine  succeeded  in  say-, 
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ing,  when  her  feelings  permitted  her  utterance,  **mA  you  not, 
that  soldiers  were  in  auest  of  himr'* 

"  Ay,  aj,  young  roaaam,"  the  cockswain  replied,  smiling  with 
grim  ferocity,  '<  they  are  in  chase,  but  he  has  shifted  his  an<:hor- 
age;  and  even  if  they  should  find  him,  his  long  pikes  would  make 
short  work  of  a  dozen  red-coats.  The  Lord  of  tempests  and 
calms  have  mercy  though,  on  the  schooner!  Ah!  young  madam, 
she  is  as«lovely  to  the  eyes  of  an  old  sea-faring  man,  as  any  of 
your  kind  can  be  to  human  nature.^' 

••But  why  this  delay? — away  theny  honest  Tom,  and  reveal  the 
treachery  to  your  commander;  you  may  not  yet  be  too  late-^wfay 
delay  a  moment?'^ 

*  The  ship  tarries  for  want  of  a  pilot— I  could  carry  three 
fathom  over  the  shoals  of  Nantucket,  the  darkest  night  that  ever 
shut  the  windows  of  heaven,  but  1  should  be  likely  to  rton  upon 
breakers  in  this  navigation.  As  it  was,  I  was  near  getting  into 
eomnanv  that  I  should  have  had  to  fight  my  way  out  of." 

"  If  that  be  all,  follow  me,''  cried  the  ardent  Katherine;  «•  I  will 
conduct  you  to  a  path  that  leads  to  the  ocean,  without  approach- 
ing the  sentinels." 

Until  this  moment,  Dillon  had  entertained  a  secret  expectation 
of  a  rescue,  but  when  he  heard  this  proposal,  he  felt  hb  blood  re- 
treating to  his  heart,  from  every  part  of  his  agitated  frame,  and 
his  last  hope  seemed  wrested  from  him.  Raising  himself  from  the 
abject,  shrinking  attitude,  in  which  both  shame  and  dread  had  con- 
spired to  keep  him,  as  thous:h  he  had  been  fettered  to  the  spot,  he 
approached  Cecilia,  and  cried,  in  tones  of  horror— 

"  Do  not,  do  not  consent.  Miss  Howard,  to  abandon  me  to  the 
fury  of  this  man!  your  uncle,  your  honourable  uncle,  even  now, 
applauded  and  united  with  me  m  my  enterprise,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  common  artifice  in  war," 

••  My  uncle  would  unite,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  no  project  of  deliberate 
treachery,  like  this,"  said  Cecilia,  coldly. 
••  He  did,  I  8W(»ar  by — ^" 

«*  Liar?*'  interrupted  the  deep  tones  of  the  cockswain. 
Dillon  shivened  with  agony  and  terror,  while  the  sounds  of  this 
appalling  voice  sunk  into  his  inmost  soul;  but  as  the  gloom  of  the 
nigiit,  the  secret  ravines  of  the  clilTs,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
ocean  flashed  across  hia  imagination,  he  again  yielded  to  a  dread 
of  the  horrors  to  which  he  should  be  exposed,  in  encountering 
them  at  the  mercy  of  his  powerful  eiiemy,  and  he  continued  hia 
solicitations —  • 

*'  Hear  me,  once  more  hear  me — Miss  Howard,  I  beseech  you, 
hear  me;  am  I  not  of  jrour  own  blood  and  country!  will  you  see 
me  abandoned  to  the  wild,  merciless,  malignant  fury  of  this  many 
who  will  transfix  me  with  that— oh!  God!  if  you  had  but  seen  the 
^ight  I  beheld  in  the  Alacrity!— hear  me.  Miss  Howard,  for  the 
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lore  you  bear  yoitr  Maktr,  intercede  for  me.  Mr.  Griffith  flhall  be 
released — " 

*<  Liar!"  agun  interrupted  the  cockswain. 

**  What  promises  he?**  asked  Cecilia,  turning  her  averted  face 
once  more  at  the  miserable  captive. 

**  Nothing  that  will  be  fulfilled/'  said  Katherine;  <'  follow,  bo* 
nest  Tom,  and  I,  at  least,  will  conduct  jou  in  good  faith." 

'*  Cruel,  obdurate  Miss  Plowden;  gentle,  kind  Miss  Alice,  yon 
will  not  refuse  to  raise  your  voice  in  roy  favour;  your  heart  is  not 
hardened  by  any  imaginary  dangers  to  those  you  love." 

*'  Nay,  address  not  roe,"  said  Alice,  bendine  her  meek  eyes  to 
the  floor;  <'  I  trust  your  life  is  in  no  danger,  ana  I  pray  that  he  who 
has  the  power,  will  have  the  mercy,  to  see  you  unnarmed.'* 

<' Away,"  said  Tom,  grasping  the  collar  of  the  helpless  Dillon, 
and  rather  carrying  than  leading  him  into  the  sallery;  '*  if  a  sound, 
one  quarter  as  loud  as  a  young  porpoise  makes,  when  he  draws 
his  first  breath,  comes  from  you,  villain,  you  shall  see  the  ^ight  of 
flie  Alacrity  over  again.  My  harpoon  keeps  its  edge  well,  and  the 
old  arm  can  yet  drive  it  to  the  seizing." 

Another  extract  will  citable  us  to  bring  all  the  principal  actors 
in  this  drama,  upon  the  stage.  Soene:  a  room  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Ruth.  Col.  Howard,  Capt.  Borroughcliffe,  and  the  three  youns  la- 
dies, are  discovered  at  a  supper-table,  llie  captain  has  just  mti* 
mated  his  knowledge  of  the  intended  attack  upon  the  castle:—*— 

*'  A  loud  crash  intermitted  further  speech,  and  the  sounds  of 
heavy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  as  if  many  men 
were  alighting  on  its  floor,  in  quick  succession.  Borroughcliffe 
drew  back,  with  great  coolness,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  large 
apartment,  and  took  a  sheathed  sword  from  the  table  where  it  had 
been  placed;  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
Barnstable  entered  alone,  but  heavily  armed. 

*'  You  are  my  prisoners,  gentlemen,"  said  the  sailor,  as  he  ad- 
vanced; "  resistance  is  useless,  and  without  it  you  shall  receive 
favour..  Ha!  Miss  Plowden!  my  advice  was,  that  you  should  not 
be  present  at  this  scene." 

<<  Barnstable,  we  are  betrayed!"  cried  the  agitated  Katherine. 
«'Butit  is  not  vet  too  late.  Blood  has  not  yet  been  spilt,  and  you 
can  retire,  without  that  dreadful  altemivtive,  with  hoDour.  Go, 
then,  delay  not  another  moment;  for,  should  the  soldiers  of  Capt 
Borroughciifie  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  commander,  the  abbey 
woufd  be  a  scene  of  horror!" 

**  Go  you  away;  ep,  Katharine,'' said  her  lover,  with  impatience; 
"This  is  no  place  for  such  as  you.  But,  Capt.  Borroughcliffe,  it 
such  be  your  name,  you  must  perceive  that  resistance  is  in  vain. 
I  have  ten  good  pikes  in  this  outer  room,  in  twenty  better  hands, 
and  it  will  be  madness  to  fight  against  such  odds." 
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"Show  me  your  strength,"  said  the  captain, «« that  I  majr  take 
counsel  Mith  mine  honour." 

*<  Your  honour  shall  be  appeased,  mj  brave  soldier,  for  such  is 
your  bearing,  though  your  livery  is  my  aversion,  and  your  cause 
most  unholy!  Heave-ahead,  boysl  but  hold  your  hands  for  orders.'' 

The  party  of  fierce-looking  sailors,  whom  Barnstable  led,  on 
receiving  this  order,  rushed  into  the  room  in  a  medley;  but.  not- 
withstanding the  surly  glances,  and  savage  characters  of  their 
dress  and  equipments,  they  struck  no  blow,  nor  committed  any 
act  of  hostility.  The  ladies  shrunk  back  appalled,  as  this  terrific 
little  band  took  possession  of  the  hall;  and  even  Borroughclifie,  was 
seen  to  fall  back  towards  a  door,  which,  in  some  measure,  covered 
his  retreat  The  confusion  of  this  sudden  movement  had  not  yet 
subsided,  when  sounds  of  strife  were  heard  rapidly  approaching 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  and  presently  one  of  the  nu- 
merous doors  of  the  apartment  was  violently  opened,  when  two 
of  the  garrison  of  the  abbey  rushed  into  the  hall,  vigorously  press- 
ed  by  twice  their  number  of  seamen,  seconded  by  Griffith,  Manu- 
al, and  Merry,  who  were  armed  with  such  weapons  of  offence  as 
had  presented  themselves  to  their  hands,  at  their  unexpected  Vh 
beration.  There  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  tlie  seamen,  who 
alread}  were  in  possession  of  the  room,  that  threatened  instant 
death  to  the  fugitives;  but  Barnstable  beat  down  their  pikes  with 
his  sword,  and  sternly  ordered  them  to  fall  ba<5k.  Surprise  produ- 
ced the  same  pacific  result  among  the  combatants;  and  as  the  sol- 
diers hastily  sought  a  refuge  behind  theif  own  officers,  and  the  re- 
leased captives,  with  their  liberators,  joined  the  body  of  their 
friends,  the  quiet  of  the  hall,  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupt- 
ed, was  soon  restored. 

**  You  see,  sir,"  said  Barnstable,  after  msping  the  hands  of 
Griffith  and  Manual,  in  a  warm  and  cordial  pressure,  "tliat  all  my 
plans  have  succeeded.  Your  sleeping  guara  are  closely  watched 
m  their  barracks,  by  one  party,  our  officers  are  released,  and  your 
sentinels  cut  off  by  another,  while,  with  a  third,  I  hold  die  centre 
of  the  abbey,  and  am,  substantially,  in  possession  of  your  own  per- 
son. In  consideration,  therefore,  of  what  is  due  to  humanity,  and 
to  the  presence  of  these  ladies,  let  there  be  no  strue^e!  1  shall 
impose  no  difficult  terms,  nor  any  long  imprisonment" 

The  recruiting  officer  manifested  a  composure,  throughout  the 
whole  scene,  that  would  have  eici ted  some  uneasiness  in  his  inva- 
ders, had  there  been  opportunity  for  more  minute  observation;  but 
his  countenance  now  gradually  assumed  an  appearance  of  anxie- 
ty, and  his  head  was  frequently  turned,  as  if  listening  for  further, 
and  more  important  interruptions.  He  answered,  however,  to  this 
appeal,  with  nis  ordinary  deliberation. 

"  You  speak  of  conquests,  sir,  before  they  are  achieved.  My  ve- 
nerable host  and  myself  are  not  so  defenceless  as  you  may  choose 
to  imagine.'*  While  speaking,  he  threw  aside  the  cloth  of  a  side 
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itifie,  from  beneath  which,  the  colonel  and  himself  were  instantly 
armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols  each.  *'  Here  are  the  death  warrants 
of  four  of  yc  ur  party,  and  ch^se  brave  fellows  at  my  back  can  ac- 
count for  two  more.  I  believe,  my  transatlantic  warrior,  that  we 
are  now  something  in  the  condition  of  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans, 
when  the  former  overrun  part  of  your  continent — I  being  Cortes, 
armed  with  artificial  thunder  and  lightning,  and  you  the  Indians, 
with  nothing  but  your  pikes  and  slings,  and  such  other  antedilu- 
vian inventions.  Shipwrecks  and  sea-water  are  fatal  dampers  of 
gun-powder!" 

*'  That  we  are  unprovided  with  fire-arms,  i  will  not  deny,"  said 
Barnstable;  "  but  we  are  men  who  are  used,  from  infancy,  to  de- 
pend on  our  goorl  right  arms  for  life  and  safety,  and  we  know  how 
to  use  them,  though  we  should  even  grapple  with  death!  As  for 
the  trifles  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  trained  to  look  in  at  one  end  of  a  thirty  ^two  poun- 
der, loaded  with  grape,  while  the  match  is  put  to  the  other,  will 
so  much  as  wink  at  their  report,  though  vou  fired  them  by  fifties. 
What  say  you,  boys!  is  a  pistol  a  weapon  to  repel  boarders?" 

The  discordant  and  disdainful  laughs  that  burst  from  the  re- 
strained seamen,  were  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  indifltl^rence  to 
so  trifiiiig  a  danger.  BorroughcliiTe  noted  their  hardened  boldness, 
and  taking  the  supper  bell,  which  was  lying  near  him,  he  rang  it* 
for  a  minute,  with  great  violence.  The  heavy  tread  of  trained 
footsteps  soon  followed  this  extraordinary  summons;  and  presents 
ly,  the  several  doors  of  the  apartment  were  opened,  and  filled  with 
armed  soldiers,  wearing  the  livery  ot  the  English  crown. 

*'Ifyou  hold  these  smaller  weapons  in  such  vast  contempt," 
said  tlie  recruiting;  officer,  when  be  perceived  that  his  men  nad 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  avenues,  '*  it  is  in  my  power  to  try 
the  virtue  of  some  more  formidable.  After  this  exhibition  of  my 
stren^,  gentlemen,  I  presume  you  cannot  hesitate  to  submit  as 
as  mnsoners  of  war." 

The  seamen  had  been  formed  in  something  like  military  array, 
by  the  assiduity  of  Manual,  during  the  preceding  dialogue;  and  as 
tne  different  doors  had  discovered  fresh  accessions  to  the  strength 
of  tlie  enemy,  the  marine  industriously  offered  new  fronts,  until 
the  small  party  was  completely  arranged  in  a  hollow  square,  that 
might  have  proved  formidable  in  a  charge,  bristled  as  it  was  with  ^ 
the  deadly  pikes  of  the  Ariel, 

"  Here  has  been  some  mistake,"  said  Griffith,  after  glancing  lus 
^eye  at  the  formidable  array  of  the  soldiers;  **  I  take  precedence  of  • 
Mr.  Barnstable,  and  I  shall  propose  to  you,  Capt.  Borroughcliffe, 
terms  that  may  remove  this  scene  of  strife  from  the  dwelling  of 
Col.  Howard.'^ 

"  The  dwelling  of  Col.  Howard,"  cried  the  veteran,  "  is  the 
dwelling  of  his  king,  or  of  the  meanest  servant  of  the  crbwn!  so, 
Borrou^cliffe,  spare  not  the  traitors  on  my  behalf;  accept  no  other 
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terms,  than  rach  iinconditioiial  ftubmissm  as  is  neet  to  exact  from 
the  rebellioug  sabjecte  of  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.'* 

While  Griffith  spoke,  Barnstable  folded  his  artns,  in  affected 
composure,  and  glanced  his  ej^es  expressively  at  the  shivering 
Rauierine,  who,  with  her  companions,  still  continued  agitated  spec- 
tators of  all  that  passed,  chained  to  the  spot  by  their  apprehen- 
uons;  but  to  this  formidid>le  denunciation,  of  the  master  of  the  ab- 
bey,  be  deemed  proper  to  reoly— 

**  Now,  by  every  hope  I  nave  of  sleeping  again  on  salt  water, 
old  gentleman,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  these  three  trem* 
Ming  females,  but  I  should  feel  tempted  to  dispute,  at  once,  the 
title  of  his  maiestV'— you  may  make  such  a  covenant  as  you  will 
with  Mr.  Griffith,*  but  if  it  contain  one  syllable  about  Hubniission 
to  your  king,  or  of  any  other  allegiance,  ttran  that  which  I  owe  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  you 
may  as  well  consider  the  terms  violated  at  once;  for  not  an  article 
of  such  an  agreement  will  I  consider  as  binding  on  me,  or  on  any 
that  shall  choose  to  follow  me  as  leader/' 

«*  Here  are  but  two  leaders,  Mr.  Barnstable,''  interrupted  the 
haughty  Griffitli;  *'  the  one  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other,  of  the 
arms  of  America.  Capt.Borroughcliffe,  to  you  as  the  former,  I  ad- 
dress myself.  The  great  objects  of  the  contest,  which  now  unhap* 
pily  divides  England  from  her  ancient  colonies,  can  be  in  no  de- 
gree, affected  by  the  events  of  this  ni^ht;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  military  notions,  much  private  evil  and 
deep  domestic  calamity,  must  follow  any  struggle  in  such  a  place. 
We  have  but  to  speak,  sir,  and  these  rude  men,  who  already  stand 
impatiently  handling  their  instruments  of  death,  will  aim  them  at 
each  other's  lives;  and  who  can  say  that  he  shall  be  able  to  stay 
their  hands  when  and  where  he  will!  I  know  you  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  that  you  are  not  yet  to  learn  how  much  easier  it  is  to  stimu- 
late to  blood,  than  to  glut  vengeance." 

Borroughcliffe,  unused  to  the  admission  of  violent  emotions, 
and  secure  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  party,  both  in  numbers 
and  equipments,  heard  him  with  the  coolest  composure  to  the  end, 
and  then  answered  in  his  customary  manner. 

**  I  honour  your  logic,  sir.  Your  premises  are  indisputable,  and 
the  conclusion  most  obvious.  Commit,  then,  those  worthy  tars  to 
.  the  good  keeping  of  honest  Drill,  who  will  sec  their  famished  na- 
tures revived  by  divers  eatables,  and  a  due  proportion  of  suitable 
fluids;  while  we  can  discuss  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  re- 
*  turn  to  the  colonies  around  a  bottle  of  liquor,  which  my  friend  Ma-« 
nual  there,  assures  me  has  come  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  is- 
land of  Madeira,  to  be  drunk  in  a  bleak  comer  of  that  ot  Britain. 
By  my  palate!  but  the  rascals  brighten  at  tlie  thought!  They  know 
by  instinct,  sir,  that  a  shipwrecked  mariner  is  a  fitter  companion 
to  a  ration  of  beef  and  a  pot  of  porter,  than  to  such  unsightly  things 
as  bayonets  and  boarding-[Mkes!" 
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«  Trifle  not  unfleaMnably!"  exdaimed  Urn  impatieiit  ytmw  sail- 
er. *«  Ydu  have  tlie  odds  in  nambent*  tet  whether  it  will  tTail  jvx 
*mnch  in  a  deadly  ttruggle  of  band  to  hand,  is  a  ouestMm  Ten 
must  put  to  joar  mudence:  we  stand  not  here  to  asK  terns,  but 
to  grant  them.  loa  must  be  brief»  sir,  for  the  time  it  wasting 
while  we  delay." 

**  I  have  offered  to  you  the  means  of  obtainii^  in  perfection  the 
enjoyment  of  the  three  most  ancient  of  the  numerous  family  of 
the  art»«-eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping!  What  more  do  you  re- 
quire?" 

*'  That  you  order  these  men,  who  fill  the  pass  to  the  outer  door, 
to  fall  back  and  give  us  room.  I  would  take»  in  peace,  these  arm- 
ed men  from  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  unused  to  such 
sights.  Before  you  oppose  tUs  demand,  think  how  easily  these 
hudy  fellows  could  make  a  way  for  themselves,  against  your  di- 
vided force.*' 

**  Tour  companion,  the  experienced  captain  Manual^  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  mancsuvre  would  be  very  unmilitary,  with  a  su- 
perior  body  in  jrour  rear!*' 

*«  I  have  not  leisure,  sir,  for  this  folly,"  cried  the  indignant  Grif* 
fith«     **  Do  you  refuse  us  an  unmolested  r^reat  from  Sie  abbevF' 

«Ido." 

Griffith  turned,  with  a  look  of  extreme  emotion,  to  the  ladies, 
and  beckoned  them  to  retire,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his  wishes 
in  words.  After  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  however,  he  once  more 
addressed  Borroushcliffe  in  the  tones  of  conciliation. 

"  If  Manual  ana  myself  will  return  to  our  prisons,  and  submit 
to  the  will  of  your  government,"  he  said, "  can  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty return  to  the  frigate  unmolested^' 

**  They  cannot,"  replied  the  soldier,  who,  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  af^roached,  was  gradually  lonng  his  artificial  cieportment 
in  the  interest  of  the  moment.  *'  You,  and  all  others,  who  willing^ 
ly  invade  the  peace  of  these  realms,  must  abide  the  issue." 

"  Then  God  protect  the  innocent  and  defend  the  right!" 

"  Amen.'' 

'*  Give  way,  villains!"  cried  Griffith,  facing  tlie  party  that  held 
the  outer  door;  " give  way,  or  you  shall  be  riddled  with ourpikes!" 

*'  Show  them  your  muzzles,  men!"  shouted  BorroughcliSe; '<  but 
pull  no  trigger  till  they  advance.*' 

There  was  an  instant  of  bustle  and  preparation,  in  which  the 
rattling  of  fire  arms,  blended  with  the  suppressed  execrations  and 
threats  of  the  intended  combatants;  and  Cecilia  and  Katharine 
had  both  covered  their  faces  to  veil  the  horrid  sight  that  was  mo- 
mentarily expected,  when  Alice  Dunscombe  advanced,  boldly, 
between  the  points  of  the  threatening  weapons,  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  stayed  the  hands  that  were  alreacly  uplifted. 

''  Hear  me,  men!  if  men  ye  be,  and  not  demons,  thirsting  for 
each  other's  blood;  though  ye  walk  abroad  in  the  semblance  of 
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hni  who  died  that  ye  might  be  eletitod  to  the  tw/k  of  engeleS 
call  ye  this  waif  Is  this  the  glory  that  is  made  to  wann  the  hearts 
of  eTen  silly  and  confiding  women?  Is  ^e  peace  of  fiuniUes  to  be 
destroyed  to  gratify  your  wicked  lust  for  conquest;  and  is  life  to 
be  taken  in  Taio,  in  order  that  yoa  may  boast  of  the  foul  deed  in 
your  wicked  revels!  Pall  back  then,  ye  British  soldiers!  if  ye  bo 
worthy  of  that  name,  and  give  passage  to  a  woman;  and  remem- 
ber that  the  first  shot  that  is  fired,  will  be  bnried  in  ber  boaom!" 

"  The  men,  thus  enjoined,  shrunk  hefiore  her  commanding  mcan» 
and  a  way  was  made  for  her  exit  through  that  very  door  which 
Griffith  had.  in  vain,  solicited  might  be  cleared  for  himself  and 
party.  But  Alice,  insteail  of  advancing,  appeared  to  have  suddenly 
lost  the  use  of  those  faculties  which  had  already  effected  so  much* 
Her  figure  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  where  she  had  spoken,  and 
ber  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  settled  gue  as  if  dwelling  on  some  hor- 
rid object  While  she  yet  stood  in  this  attitude  of  unconsiioua 
helplessness,  the  door -way  became  aoain  darkened,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Pilot  was  seen  on  ijs  threshold,  clad,  as  usual,  in  the  hum- 
ble vestments  of  his  profession,  but  heavily  armed  with  the  wea- 
pons of  naval  war.  For  an  instant,  he  stood  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  scene;  and  then  advanced  calmly,  but  with  searching  eyes» 
into  tf.e  centre  of  the  apartment.'^ 

In  proportion  to  the  liirely  interest  with  which  we  observe  the 
pn^reas  of  this  writer,  is  our  regret  tiiat  he  should  have  restricted 
the  enjoyment  of  this  production,  by  the  undue  admixture  of  ma- 
ritime occurrences,  detailed  in  the  peculiar  iargon  of  seamen.  To 
such  persoiis,  all  die  circumstances  to  whicn  we  allude  and  the 
language  ini  which  they  are  des€ribc4,  jiresent  nothing  new.  They 
are,  moreover,  not  preciselv  that  description  of  readers,  whose  i^ 
probation,  a  man  of  letters  should  be  ambitious  to  obtain.  Mr.  Coop- 
er lias  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  the  means  of  enricn- 
ing  our  native  stock  of  literature  in  this  defNirtment,  and  we  cor- 
dially wish  that  he  may  go  on  rejoicing  in  his  course. 

The  following  is  a  monkish  composition,  the  Latin  not  being 
clasbical.  The  word  Tumba  is  found  in  no  Roman  author.  The 
Epitaph  runs  thus-— 

Hie  jacet,  in  tumba, 
Bosamundf,  doq  Rosamunda, 
Nod  redolet,  sed  olet. 
Que  redolere  solet. 

Tile  literal  translation  is: «'  Here  lies  in  the  Tomb,  the  rose  of 
the  world  not  a  fragrant  rose;  for  she  who  used  to  exhale  perfume* 
DOW  has  a  disgusting  odour."  In  English  we  might  say: 

Within  tbbdark  and  silent  tomb  repose 

The  bones  of  ber  once  styled  the  world's  fair  rose; 

How  cbang'd  alas,  is  Rosamond  tbe  fiur 

Whose  fragrance  once  perfumed  the  ambient  air. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  Of  THE 
GREEKS. 

We  had  made  tome  prog^ress  in  a  trantlation,  from  the  Annuetire  Univer- 
MelUy  of  a  very  aDima^.ed  account  of  the  present  itragfgle  of  the  Greeki, 
wheo  we  met  irith  the  foUowiiKr  narrative,  in  the  Botton  Daily  AdwtT' 
fixer;  whicb,  beings  compiled  from  later  information,  is  more  satitlactorf. 
Id  tAyiog  it  before  our  readers  we  cannot  but  adrert  to  the  cordial  man* 
ner  in  which  the  cause  of  these  sniering:  peo|>le  has  been  espoused  by  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  In  town -meetings,  at  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  even  before  the  holy  altars,  oor  sympathy  has  been  loudly  and 
feelingly  expressed.  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  cherish  such 
sentiments,  since  it  is  fortheyery  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  oni  goTemment  that  the  Greeks  are  contending.  The  ancestors  of 
this  enslared  race,  wheo  their  household  fires  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  Persian  inrasion,  decreed  that  they  could  only  be  rekindled  from 
the  altar  of  Apollo.  WinAd  it  be  too  presuroptuons  io  us  to  hazard  the 
pradietion,-^t  a  period,  when  there  is  not  a  nation  left  in  Europe,  to 
assert  the  cause  of  freedom, — that  our  country  is  destined  to  becooM 
the  Delphos  which  shall  supply  the  sacred  flame.' 

In  the  year  1814,  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge and  of  general  improvement  in  Greece  was  established  at 
Vienna.  To  this  association  many  distin^ished  statesmen  of 
western  Europe,  many  of  the  literati,  particularlj  in  Germany, 
and  most  of  tne  affluent  merchants  and  other  respectable  charac- 
ters in  Greece  itself,  subscribed  and  contributed.  No  political 
object  was  avowed.  In  general  none  probably  was  contemplated. 
Still,  however,  the  views  of  the  most  ardent  associates  doubtless 
extended  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Greece.  The  eiferves- 
cence,  which  existed  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  the  general  call  for  p!oliticaI 
improvement  in  those  countries,  could  not  but  have  had  an  effect 
in  Greece,  from  which  country  about  one  hundred  young  men 
annually  resort  to  the  Universities  of  Western  Europe. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  war  of  the  Porte  against  Ali,  the  power* 
fill  and  veteran  Pacha  of  Yanina,  broke  out.  In  this  war  the 
Greeks  took  no  part,  and  Ali,  when  driven  by  the  Turkish  armies 
into  his  strons  hold  of  the  take  of  Yanina,  took  with  him  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  Greeks  in  his  domini- 
ons, as  hostages  for  the  quiet  of  the  rest.  By  the  end  of  thcyear 
1820,  All's  armies  had  either  deserted  him  of  been  driven  from 
the  field,  and  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Turkish  Pacha,  who 
had  been  sent  against  him.  In  this  sUte  of  things,  in  the  begin- 
ninff  of  1821,  the  Greek  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  died.  The  two 
Turkish  provinces,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  bordering  on  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  wholly  inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Greek 
fwth,  (though  not  of  the  Greek  nation,)  arc  governed  by  Greek 
princes  called  Hospodars,  nominated  by  the  Porte.  This  govern- 
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ment  is  gaaranteed  to  these  two  provinces  bj  seYeral  treaties  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Russia.  On  the  death  of  the  Greek  Hospo* 
darof  Wallachia,  inJaauarfy  1821,  before  a  new  one  could  be 
appointed  at  Constantinople,  Theodore^  a  native  WaUachian» 
gathered  together  sixt j  or  seventy  adventurers,  principal! j  Alba- 
nians— akind  of  Turkish  Swiss  found  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire—and with  these  marched  out  of  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
\¥allachia»  calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  revolt  and  procure  the 
redn>8s  of  their  grievances.  It  has  been  said  that  this  revolt  was 
effected  by  the  gold  and  the  emissaries  of  Ali  Pacha.  Theodore 
in  a  short  time  collected  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  without 
plan  or  organization,  who  demanded  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
which  they  suffered  under  their  Greek  governors.  The  Porte  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  revolt  with  little  concern,  and  despatched 
officers  with  orders  to  suppress  it,  as  one  of  those  hasty  mutinies, 
which  are  freauently  happening  in  all  parts  of  Turkey. 

Meantime,  nowever,  a  more  serious  event  took  place  in  the  ad- 
jmning  province  of  Moldavia.  On  the  seventli  of  March,  1821,  a 
proclamation  was  found  pasted  up  in  all  the  streets  of  Jassy,  tiie 
capital  of  Moldavia,  signed  by  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilaiiti,  call- 
ing upon  the  inhabitants  to  assert  their  liberty,  assuring  them  that 
Pnnce  Michael  Suzzo,  the  Hnspodar  of  Moldavia,  was  in  their 
cause,  and  intimatina;  tliat  the  co-operation  of  Russia  mie;ht  be 
hopedd — Alexander  Ypsilanti  is  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Greece;  his  father  was  Hospoiiar  of  Wallachia,  and  escaped  to 
Russia,  his  life  being  threatened  by  the  Porte;  Alexander  had  been 
educated  in  a  Russian  military  school,  served  and  lost  an  arm  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  at  this  moment  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Major 
Geiifra/,  in  the  Russian  service.  He  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  association  alluded  to  above,  and  stood  in  correspondence 
with  the  men  of  most  influence  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  It  was 
true  that  Prince  Suzzo  was  in  the  secret  of  tliis  revolt,  although, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  against  himself.  Ypsilanti's  procla- 
mation had  a  powerful  effect  The  people  rose  and  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  he  was  soon  in  full  march  towards  Wallachia.  On 
the  way,  he  was  joined  by  another  strong  band,  who  had  revolted 
at  the  same  time  at  Galaez,  on  the  Danube,  and  it  may  justly  be 
called  singular  that  these  three  simultaneous  insurrections  were 
wholly  without  concert. 

The  news  of  theaa  events  produced  a  lively  excitement  at  Odes- 
sa, of  which  a  {j;reat  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greek.  The  weal* 
thy  subscribed  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  the  young  and  ad- 
venturous crowded  to  the  banner  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  embla- 
zoned, like  that  of  Constantine,  with  trie  Christian  cross,*  and  the 
motto  ^<  in  this  thou  shalt  conquer,^  Ypsilanti  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  address  to  the  Russian  emperor,  then  at  Laybach:  and 
the  emperor  lost  as  little  time  in  ordering  Ypsilanti's  name  to  be 
erased  from  the  lists  of  the  Russian  army^nd  directing  the  Rus- 
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Ma  comsi  tt  Jtnj  to  d«iioiinoe  the  revolotioiiftfy  proeeedingt  in 
the  name  of  the  euiperor.  Jnfomiatioo  of  these  measnret  wu  alto 
given  to  the  Porte»  bj  the  baron  Strogonofft  the  Russian  minister 
at  Coi^tantinople.  The  Porte  not  wholij  satisfied,  ordered  a  ^ 
.search  of  all  tessels  passiog  to  or  from  the  Black  Sea;  an  order, 
at  which  baron  StroeoooiT  took  umbrage* 

Bj  this  time  the  Forte  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  re*- 
▼olt  The  lives  of  the  Greeks  at  GonstantiDople  were  threatened. 
9azao  was  otitlawod  as  a  traitor,  and  tlie  Greek  patriarch,  by  or- 
der of  the  Porte,  excommunicated  him  and  ail  the  Moldavian  re- 
bels^^-^Meantime,  however,  the  flame  was  spreading.  Alexander 
Y^railaQti  had  his  agents  in  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  who  re* 
ceivedand  propagated  intelligpence  of  the  events  in  the  two  north- 
eastern provinces.  Preparations  had  been  making  all  winter  in 
the  monntains  of  the  Morea,  and  arms  were  collected  and  co«n«- 
eils  held  bj  Peter  Mavromichalis,  the  Bey  of  the  Mainotes,  and 
his  brave  associates.  At  the  end  of  March  they  had  eight  tbou- 
sand  men  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  news  from  Moldavia 
pat  them  in  motion,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  to  the  fortresses 
u  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Morea.  The  thirtieth  of  March» 
Qermanus,  archbishop  of  Patras,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross* 
collected  the  peasantry,  and  after  a  skirmishing  warfare  and  many 
mutual  excesses  drove  the  Turks  into  the  citadel  of  Patras.  (mi 
the  same  day,  the  Messenian  senate  of  Galamata  was  convened; 
proclamations  were  issued*  addressed  to  the  Greeks:  another  to 
the  Tnrks,  promising  them  potection,  on  condition  of  their  not 
resisting;  and  others  to  foreign  nations.  Among  the  last  a  procla- 
mation was'  addressed,  by  this  body,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  the 
citixens  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  ori^nal  was  putAished 
in  a  late  Number  of  the  North  American  Review. 

It  was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  that  Chur- 
shid.  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  the  ablest  Turkish  commander  who  has 
appeared  in  this  war,  was  absent,  besiegtiw  Ali  Pacha  at  Yanina. 
On  hearing  of  the  revolt  in  the  Morea,  he  oetached  his  lieutenant, 
Jussvf  Seum,  with  a  considerable  force.  Jussuf  landed  at  Patras, 
pillased  the  city,  burned  eight  hundred  houses,  and  massacred 
the  Greeks  who  fell  into  his  hands,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
aex.  This  severity  produced  a  happy  effect:  it  roused  many,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  The  whole  province  was  in  arms. 
Oregi^rjt  a  monk,Taneed  the  country  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
took  post,  with  several  thousand  followers,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co* 
rinth:  and  iu  a  few  days  Attica,  Livadia,  Acarnania,  and  Thessaiy 
were  in  open  revcrft  The  features  of  insurrection  were  every 
where  the  same.  After  some  bloody  skirmishes,  the  Turks  were  ' 
every  where  driven  to  the  walled  towns,  and  often  to  the  castles 
in  the  towns.  Nor  were  the  islands  behind  the  continent  Hydra, 
Spetxia,  and  Ipsara,  the  three  islands  where  the  navigation  ol 
Qretce  centrss,  formed  their  senate,  fitted  out  in  a  short  time  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  nrivateers,  and  swept  the  Tarkiflh  trade  fhMft 
the  Archipelago.  Tne  single  house  of  Conturioty  fitted  oat  thirtf 
small  cruisers.  Bolbina,  a  lady  whose  husband  had  been  fnit  to 
death  by  the  Turks,  fitted  out,  at  her  own  expense,  lArw  Qmisen, 
and  commanded  the  little  squadron  in  penon.  TheAe  fleets  raised 
all  the  islands;  kept  .up  a  communication  between  them;  blockaded 
the  ports  where  the  Turks  were  fortified,  and  gave  life  to  the 
patriot  cause,  in  every  quarter. 

While  the  revolution  was  thus  spreading  in  Greece,  it  was  al- 
most wholly  crushed  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.    When  tiie  re* 
solutions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  were  made  known  by  the  Rus- 
sian consul  at  Jassy,  a  counter  revolution  was  effected,  and  prince 
Suzzo  fled  from  the  province.    Ypsilanti  inarched  to  Bucharest, 
Hut  could  come  to  no  understanding  with  Theodore,  whose  move- 
ment had  been  purely  accidental,  and  who  had  no  symnatinr  with 
the  Greeks.  After  four  days'  conference,  they  separated.  Tnrkiah 
armies  entered  Wallachia;  Tlieodore  tried  to  make  terms  with 
one  of  the  Pachas.     His  overtures  were  rejected,  and  he  then, 
deserted  by  most  of  his  follow  era,  fled  to  Ypsilanti.  Ypsilanti  pnt 
him  under  arrest,  tried  him  by  court-martial,  and  shot  him.-~Theae 
events  brought  dissentions  into  his  way,  and  prepared  for  an  in- 
auspicious result.— Meantime,  the  rage  of  the  Turks  at  Constan- 
tinople was  raised  to  the  highest,  by  the  news  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  Grand  Vi7.ier  was  displaced  for  want  of  energy, 
and  Benderli-Ali-Pacha,  then  in  Asia,  was  called  to  the  post 
Benderli,  with  a  host  of  Asiatic  Turks,  put  himself  in.  motion; 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April  he  entered  Constantinople.  The  next 
day  was  Easter,  the  ffreat  festival  of  the  Greek  church;  and  on 
that  day,  the  patriarcn  Gregory  was  torn  from  the  altar,  where  he 
was  officiating,  and  huns  at  the  door  of  the  patriarchal  palace 
His  crime  was  '<  having  known  and  not  having  suppressed  the>re« 
bellion  in  the  Morea."    His  body  was  dragged  about  the  streets 
by  Jews,  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.    On  the  same  day,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus  and  two  other  prelates,  and  some  of  the  moat 
considerable  Greeks,  were  hung  from  the  windows  of  their  houses. 
In  ten  days  the  new  Grand  Vizier  was  deposed  and  banished;  but 
by  the  clamour  of  the  populace  his  banishment  was  commuted  into 
decapitation.    A  deputation  of  three  Janissaries  was  admitted  to 
a  permanent  seat  in  the  divan,  and  the  whole  male  population  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  called  upon,  by  solemn  p«*oclamation  of  the 
sultan,  **  to  relinquish  the  life  of  the  cities,  to  moant,  to  resume 
the  life  of  the  field,  flie  life  of  their  ancestors." 

Witnessing  the  march  of  troops  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia* 
^ntrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  Russia  and 
^e  Porte^-^the  indiscriminate  slaurhter  of  Christians;  the  de- 
atroction  of  churches,  and  the  mutter  of  the  patriarch,  theRua* 
w^  minister  remonstrated  warmly  with  the  Porte,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  The  replies  of  the  Reia  Bfendi  were  nnsatisfaolmy; 
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leply;  no  reply  was  returned*  and  the  minister  departed  from  Con- 
irtantiQople.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  an  answer  was  sent 
him  by  the  Reis  Eilendi,  dated  Imek  on  the  last  of  the  eightdays. 
Baron  Strosonoff  refiised  to  0|>en  it,  bat  sent  it  to  his  court  at  St 
PetersbuTgh.  Thus  the  ne$i:ociation  was  hereafter  carried  on  be* 
tween  Constantinople  and  Petersbuigh,  with  extreme  delay*— di% 
Turks  gained  time,  and  on  this,  as  on  every  other  point,  they  mani- 
festly outg|eneralled  the  Russian  minister.  The  difficulty  was, 
that  Austria  and  England  would  not  permit  Russia  to  engage  in  a 
war.  The  Russians  collected  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tiiousand  men  in  Bessarabia,  a  proYince  separated  from  Moldavia 
by  the  river  Pruth,  and  here  their  interference  ended.  The  Turk- 
ish armies  in  Wallachia  met  and  destrovetl  that  of  Ypsilanti,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  Tpsilanti  himself  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  Austrian  territory,  where  he  was  immediately  seis- 
ed and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  MontgatZs  and  is  there^eatifimd 
to  this  day.  But  though  all  regular  insurrection  was  thus  crushed, 
the  dispersed  partisans  of  Ypsilanti,  brigands  stimulated  by  Ali 
Pacha,  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  profited  of  the  state  of  die 
provinces,  kept  up  a  warfare  from  the  mountains,  and  gave  full 
employment  the  rest  of  the  season,  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty* 
five  thousand  men. 

In  now  turning  our  attention  to  the  inddents  of  the  war  in 
Greece,  a  very  imperfect  sketch  only  can  be  made.  The  rev<dt 
having  simultaneooslv  taken  place,  in  four  or  five  different  pro* 
▼inces,it  was  obviously  impossible  for  Churahid,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  in  Roumelia,  to  undertake  any  one  powerful  expedition, 
especiallv  as  he  had  die  siege  of  Ali  Pacha  to  press*  He,  howev- 
er, detacned  or  raised  four  different  corps  to  act  respectively  in 
the  Morea,  Acarnania,  Livadia,  and  Thessaly,  and  it  possible 
form  a  junction  in  the  Mores*  The  history  of  the  campaisn  will 
therefore  be  briefly  told  by  saying,  that  each  of  these  Turkish 
eorp»  desarmtes  was  fully  occupied  in  sustsining  itself  during 
the  summer  against  the  bodies  of  revolutionists  in  the  different 
provinces,  li^ho  bcmo  the  war  with  clubs  and  forks,  and  before  the 
season  was  closed  were  well  armed  with  guns  and  sabres,  the 
fruits  of  their  victories. 

The  nawU  war  was  conducted  with  great  spirit.  The  Capudan 
Pacha  or  chief  admiral  was  very  late  out  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
and  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  a  ship  of  the  line,  which 
they  decoyed  into  an  exposed  position,  and  the  Capndan-bey  per- 
ished with  this  vessel.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  they  attempt- 
ed to  brine  off  the  Greek  population  of  Haivali,  a  verv  flourishing' 
town  on  iSt  Asiatic  coast,  with  a  colle^  library»  and  population 
of  thirty-six  thousand.  The  Turks  resisted  the  Grecian  fleet,  a 
fenersl  conflict  ensued,  and  the  whole  town  was  wholly  destroyed* 
The  enterprise  was  principally  conducted  by  the  Samians,  who 
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led  the  waj  in  the  revolt  of  the  isles  on  this  qmatior.  OMtt  «* 
cesses  were  committed  on  the  Christians  at  Smyrna,  at  the  tidings 
of  these  events;  and  fiftj  Greeks  were  taken  ont  of  a  Russiaa 
vessel  in  the  port  of  Smyrna  and  hung  on  the  shore*  After  these 
events,  the  Capudan  Pacha  left  the  Dardanelles,  but  did  not  snc* 
ceed  in  bringing  the  Grecian  fleet  to  action.  The  operations  of 
|ttie  Turkish  admiral  were  confined  to  throwing  soppues  into  the 
fortresses  of  the  Morea  and  such  of  the  isles  as  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

As  the  news  of  the  Grecian  revolution  spread  in  Europe,  not 
only  supplies  of  all  descriptions  poured  in,  from  Europe,  but 
volunteers  crowded  to  the  standard  of  liberty.  The  sons  of  Greece* 
especially,  in  this  hour  of  evil,  resorted  to  their  native  land. 
Amonff  them  came  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  brother  of  Alexan* 
der,  also  in  the  Russian  service.  Though  but  twenty-two  years 
of  aee,  he  was  acknowled^d  by  the  senate  of  the  Morea  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  in  ^s  capacity  issued  his  proclamations  to 
the  whole  Grecian  race,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July.  But  the 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  means  of  all  kinds,  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  any  important  enterprise. 

Ardor  and  desperation,  however,  supplied  tne  place  of  all  other 
resources.  On  the  third  of  August,  the  important  fortress  of  Mo- 
zembasia  surrendered,  and  about  the  same  time  that  of  Navatino. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  Greek  bands,  exasperated  by  the  long  op- 
pression they  had  endured,  and  by  the  murder  of  their  patriarch, 
committed  some  excesses  on  the  Turkish  prisoners.  Vpulanti, 
nnable  to  restrain  his  troops,  declared,  that  unless  full  power  were 
given  him  by  an  assembly  oif  all  Greece  to  enforce  his  orders,  he 
would  retire  from  the  cause.  This  firm  step  produced  a  genersl 
conference  of  deputies,  by  whom  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  seventy  members  to  form  a  constitution.  Meantime 
Ypsilanti  and  the  other  commanders  received  full  authority  to 
execute  their  orders. 

In  Epirus,  Churschid  was  still  confined  at  Yanina.  In  Mace- 
donia, Cassandra  was  sacked  by  the  Turks,  and  a  fruitful  camase 
of  the  unarmed  inhabitants  ensued.  In  Thessaly,  Ulysses,  lately 
a  partisan  in  the  service  of  AH  Pacha,  gainefl  several  victories  in 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  where  he  was  posted,  particularly  at 
lliermopylee.  In  Attica,  Athens  was  taken  by  ^e  patriots;  and 
in  the  Morea,  after  a  hard-pressed  siege,  Tripoiizza,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  a  strong  walled  town,  was  taken  by  assault.  To 
Tripoiizza,  the  principal  Turkish  population,  with  all  the  move- 
able wealth  of  the  province,  had  flexl,  taking  with  them  eishty 
hostages,  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  These 
hostages  were  all  murdered  in  the  beginning  of  the  siere.  Exas- 
perated by  this,  on  the  moment  of  entering  the  city,  &e  Greeks 
pot  to  the  sword  every  Turk  they  met,  and  were  guilty  of  a  car- 
nage, which  cannot  but  be  condemned.    The  person  wf  the  com- 
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mandant,  the  Beyoi  Corinth,  and  the  Harem  ^fChurshid  Pacha, 
were  spared.  Snortly  after  diis  great  victory,  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth capitulated.  In  the  month  of  October,  tiie  Capudan  Pacha* 
having  rormed  a  junction  with  the  Egyptian  and  Algerine  fleets, 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto*  and  took  thirty  sail  of  small  Greek 
vessels  out  of  a  port  near  Delphi,  and  this  was  the  only  exploit 
of  the  Ottoman  navy  this  year;  though  the  Turks  have  several 
three-deckers  and  seventy-fours  equal  to  any  ships  in  the  world. 
AH  Pacha  held  out  to  tne  close  of  the  year,  but  was  very  hard 
pressed;  yet  as  he  grew  weaker  a  new  enemy  started  up  on  the 
opposite  quarter,  in  the  Persians,  who  made  work  for  a  Turkish 
arm^jr  in  the  east.  The  Grecian  congress  assembled  in  November, 
uid  in  six  weeks  completed  their  work,  and  published  their  con- 
stitution the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  year  1821,  it  was  observed  that  the  Gre- 
cian deputies  assembled  at  Epidaurus  to  form  a  constitution,  dis- 
chaiued  this  duty,  and  published  the  constitution  January  1st, 
flSth,  >*.  S.)  1821.  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  a  patriotic 
Greek  of  Constantinople,  who,  with  great  personal  sacrifices,  had 
embarked  in  the  cause  from  the  first  moment,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council  of  five,  in  which  body  all  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  state  are  invested.  Three  printing  presses 
were  soon  established,  a,  newspaper  published,  money  coined,  and 
a  system  of  internal  and  external  duties,  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  moment,  oi^nized.  The  constitution  was  every  where 
received  with  joy. 

At  the  same  time  an  event  happened  in  the  north  .of  Greece, 
&at  cast  a  shade  over  this  prospect  Ali  Pacha,  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  nearly  two  years  in  his  castle  at  Yanina,  was  at  length 
betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  himself  to  Churshid  Pacha,  in  the 
monm  of  January,  and  on  the  fifth  of  February  he  was  put  to 
death.  By  this  event,  the  army  of  Churshid  was  left  at  liberty  to 
make  a  descent  on  southern  Greece;  and  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be 
left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  encounter.  The  Turkish  plan 
of  operations  was  the  following: — That  Churshid,  with  all  the 
forces  vrhich  he  could  collect  from  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Mace- 
donia, should  traverse  Thessaly,  cross  Parnassus  into  Livadia, 
and  thence  move  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  while  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  in  two  divisions,  was  to  land  powerful  reinforcements  at 
Patras,  which  were  to  form  a  junction  with  Churshid  at  Corinth, 
whence  the  combined  army  was  to  reconauer  the  Morea.  This  well 
devised  plan  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  all  its  parts.  Though 
the  deathkif  Ali  Pacha  in  the  beginning  of  February  left  Chur- 
shid  at  liberty,  the  Montenegrins  in  the  nortli  of  Albania  revolted, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  being  kept  at  home  to  watch  them,  could 
not  afford  the  expected  aid  to  Churshid.  In  Maced<mia,  a  general 
rising  of  the  Greek  peasantry  took  place,  and  the  Pacha  oT  Salo- 
mchi,  from  whom  reinforcements  were  also  expected,  was  besieg- 
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ed  in  his  ^jntal.  Besides  this,  the  passes  of  the  Parnassus,  par- 
ticularly Tnermopjle,  were  occupied  by  strone  and  active 
gueriUa  bands,  under  Ulysses  and  other  partizan  chiefs,  and  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  the  first  division  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  landed  a  force 
in  the  beginning  of  March  at  Patras,  Churshid,  who  was  to  have 
joined  them  at  Corinth,  had  not  yet  broken  up  from  his  camp  at 
xanina.  The  force  thus  landed,  being  wholly  unsupported,  was 
attacked  with  impetuosity  by  Colocottoni,  the  Greek  general  be- 
sieging Patras;  and  the  Turks,  instead  of  forcing  the  Greeks  to 
raise  the  sie^,  were  compelled,  with  great  loss,  to  take  refuge 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

After  having  landed  these  troops,  the  Ottoman  squadron  sailed 
for  Alexandria  in  ^^pt>  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
fleets  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  tnose  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  The  Greek  squadron,  however,  hung  close  upon  the 
Turkish,  and  in  a  severe  action  off  Zante,  destroyed  thirty-five 
transport  vessels. — In  the  moment  of  arriving  in  the  port  of  Ai- 
exanaria,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  much  damaged  by  a  tempest,  in 
which  several  vessels  were  driven  on  shore  and  others  sunK.  As 
soon  as  the  contingent  of  Tunis  and  of  Algiers  had  arrived,  and 
that  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  ready,  the  combined  squadron 
sailed  for  the  Archipelago,  throwing  supplies  and  landing  troops* 
by  the  way,  in  the  islands  of  Cyprus  ana  Candia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  Turks  were  shut  up  m  the  fortress  of  Canel,  and  one 
or  two  other  strong  holds.  Having  effiscted  this  object,  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  awaited  the  second  division  of  their  navy,  under  the  Ca- 
puddn  Pacha,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  Dardanelles. 

Meantime  the  most  tragicid  event  in  the  war  took  place.  The 
island  of  Scio,  whose  population  was  rated  from  120,000  to 
150,000,  had  enjoyed  privileges,  beyond  almost  every  part  of 
Grecian  Turkey.  It  was  a  domain  of  the  Sultana  Vahdeh,  was 
lightly  taxed,  had  but  few  Turks  in  proportion  to  its  Greek  popu- 
lation; had  a  college,  where  four  hunored  young  men  received 
their  education;  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes;  a  printing 
press,  and  a  very  extensive  and  successful  trade.  l*bus  prosper- 
ous, the  Sciotes  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolution,  when  it  burst 
forth  in  almost  every  part  of  Greece,  the  last  year.  The  Turkish 
governor  of  the  castle,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  ninety- 
five  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages,  of  whom  ten  were 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  ten  were  confined  in  the  castle.  This 
measure  produced  some  alarm,  and  several  of  the  Sciotes  fled  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  to  Samoa.  *In  the  month 
of  March  of  this  year,  (1822,)  a  party  of  Samians,  joined  by  these 
fugitives,  landed  on  Scio,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence. 
The  peasantry  joined  them  en  masse.  They  marched  without  re- 
sistance to  the  city;  the  Turks  were  driven  into  the  castle,  which 
the  Greeks  immediately  began  to  cannonade.    News  of  this  re- 
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?«lt  WAS  isonitavmicated  without  delaj  to  the  Turkish  squadron* 
which  by  this  time  had  been  joined  by  the  Capudan  Pacha.  On 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  Ottoman  fleet  appeared  before  Scio, 
and  landed  fifteen  thousand  men*  The  Greeks  of  course  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  this  force.  They  sustained » however,  a,  miir.. 
derous  conflict  for  some  time»  between  the  Turks  who  landed 
nnd  those  of  the  castle  who  made  a  sortie,  but  were  at  length 
driven  to  the  mountains^  The  Turkish  army  now  entered  me 
oitj,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  btjM.  The  city  was  soon 
en  fire,  and  m«rder  and  r^nne  pretaSed  till  the  sixteenth,  by 
which  tinie  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins«  The  sale  of  prisoners 
^n  comm^ced,  aikd  many  thonsamls,  particularly  females,  who 
Md  been  bred  up  in  competence^  and  some  in  luxury,  were  sold 
as  &hives.  it  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority^  that  this  was 
the  fat^  of  thirty  thousands  Some  anecdotee  of  uncommon  sav- 
ageness  are  related  in  the  French  Moniteur,  on  the  authority  of 
ft  letter  from  Scio>  apparently  written  by  the  French  consuC  to 
wh(»8e  courage  and  humanity  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  ea^ 
diped  owed  their  lives.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  two  Turkish  reeiments,  that  quarrelled  as  to  the 
partition  of  their  captives.  TheTurks  were  about  to  proceed  to 
violence  among  themselves*  when  some  one  proposed  to  preserve 
the  peace  by  imooting  the  whole  nevtn  hundred  in  cold  blood, 
kifhiai  wm9  aecotdiitgly  done,  A  considerable  number,  who  had 
escaped  Che  first  slaughter,  reduced  by  famine,  submitted  at  dis*- 
cretioa  to  the  Turks.  Of  these,  thirty -five  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble were  sent  by  the  Capudan  Pacha  on  board  his  ship»  and  eight 
hundred  others  sent  to  the  castje,  till  their  lot  should  be  decided. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  every 
thing  like  reustance,  not  to  say  life,  in  ocio,  these  thirty-five  were 
^timg  at  the  yard  arm,  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  in  reply 
to  this,  ks  a  signal,  the  eighty-five  original  hostafi;es  were  hung 
from  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and  the  eight  hundred  stran- 
gled in  its  courts.  The  streets  of  Scio  were  so  encumbered  witii 
dead,  whom  there  was  no  one  to  bury,  no  one  to  remove,  that  the 
Jews  of  Smyrna  were  ordered  over  to  throw  them  into  the  sea. 
For  their  payment,  they  were  permitted  to  glean  the  plunder  of 
the  city,  and  brought  back  witn  them  the  copper  kitchen  utensils 
•f  thousands  of  desolate  hearths,  of  which  a  quantity  bought  as 
dd  copper  in  the  stalls  of  Smyrna  has  been  seen  on  the  wharves  in 
the  town  of  Boston.  There  are  also  now  in  this  town  two  children, 
who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  that  day  to  the  mountains,  and  having 
escaped  to  Malta,  were  sent  out  by  our  missionaries  to  the  bene- 
▼olent  care  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  this  country. 
When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Constontinople,  the  ten 
other  hostages,  notwithstanding  the  interference  of  lord  Strane- 
fcrd,  the  British  minister,  were  also  straneUd.  When  this  intcl- 
l%etice  reached  England,  some  friends  of  liberty  and  hunmaity  in 
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both  houses  of  pariiament  made  the  murder  of  the  hostases  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
appealed  to  lord  Castlereagh,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  horrors.  The 
minister  replied,  that  '*  the  gentlemen  could  not  be  so  quixotic, 
as  to  wish  him  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Turkish  empire."  But  if  the  British  and  other  powerful  cabinets 
do  actually  uphold  a  decayed  barbarous  empire,  do  they  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  its  inkuman  acts? 

No  success,  however  brilliant,  could  be  considered  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  the  destruction  of  a  spot  like  Scio.  The  Greeks,  imw- 
ever,  had  soon  an  opportuni^  of  striking;  a  salutary  terror  into 
their  oppressors.  The  eallant  flotillas  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Ip- 
sara,  crowded  about  the  shores  of  Scto,  and  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Capndan 
Pacha  to  traverse  the  sea  to  the  Mores,  where  he  had  been  so 
lone  expected.  .At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  agallant  company 
of  Ispariots,  having  prepared  two  fire  ships  took  advantage  of  the 
evenine,  sailed  into  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  and  aim- 
ing at  tne  admiral's  vessel,  and  another  of  the  largest  three-deck- 
ers in  the  squadron,  grappled  to  them.  The  admiral's  was  soou  on 
fire.  No  Turkish  commander's  head  sits  firmly  on  his  shoulders 
after  a  surprise  like  this,  and  the  Capudan  Pacha  refused  to  escape 
from  his  burning  vessel.  His  officers  forced  him  into  a  boat;  but 
he  was  soon  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  spar  from  the  colossal 
vessel  which  had  just  blown  up.  Her  crew  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand perished.  The  Capudan  Pacha  was  landed  on  the  island,  he 
had  so  lately  drenched  in  blood,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

The  news  of  this  event  produced  a  great  commotion  at  die  capi- 
tal, where  the  elation  felt  at  the  pacific  prospect  of  affiurs  with 
Russia  gave  new  ferocity  to  the  feelings  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  admiral's  ship.  Constantinople  was  already  distracteii 
with  the  feuds  existing  in  the  divan,  where  Halet  Bffiendi,  ao  in- 
triguing favourite  of  me  Sultan,  was  extremely  ifepopular  witti 
the  other  high  officers,  and  odious  to  the  Janissaries.  To  hold  the 
latter  in  check,  the  Porte  had  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  very 
strong  body  of  Asiatic  troops  from  the  north  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  encamped  on  trie  Bosphorus.  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  toward  the  close  of  July,  the  Janissaries  broke  out  into 
•open  revolt,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  his  Asiatic  host,  was  called 
into  the  field  against  them.  A  furious  contest  raged  for  some 
time  in  the  suburbs  and  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  the  aveng- 
ing angel  of  the  Greeks  caused  the  sctmetar  of  their  oppressors 
to  drink  deep  of  Ottoman  blood.  Many  of  the  Janissanes  were 
killed  in  arras;  more  were  taken  prisoners.  For  these  last  the  gal- 
lows was  too  slow,  and  the  place  of  execution  too  far.  I'hcy  were 
tied  together  in  gangs,  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus. 

After  some  partial  actions  in  Epirus  and  Thessalj,  in  which, 
though  the  Turks  kept  the  field  by  force  of  supenor  numbers. 
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ikey  were  neTertheless  detained  and  harassed  till  near  the  end 
^  July,  Churshidy  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the  combined 
Turkish  fleet*  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  moved  downward  toward  the 
Morea.  The  Greeks  had  nothine  to  oppose  to  this  concentrated 
movement  No  small  portion  of  their  troops  were  occupied  either 
in  garrisoning  the  strong  holds  in  their  own  possession,  or  in  in- 
vesting those  of  the  Turks;  the  landing  of  a  powerful  force  at 
Patras  produced  a  necessary  division  in  their  army,  and  Churshid 
was  accordingly  able  to  penetrate  Livadia  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
enter  the  Morea.  Corintn  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks — ^the 
Greeks  raised  the  siege  of  Patras,  and  retreated  with  precipitation, 
and  the  Bm^ma  Spectator  and  the  Jiustrian  Observer  began  to 
sing  paeans  over  the  rains  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  Till  the  midr 
die  of  August,  the  condition  of  the  patriots  misht  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  desperate;  for  in  addition  to  all  tneir  other  dangers 
were  those,  which  arose  from  discord  in  their  own  councils.  But 
the  ext  remity  of  danger,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  awakened 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  union,  if  tnaeed  the  rumours 
of  their  dissentions  are  not  like  a  thousand  other  reports  to  their 
discredit,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fabrications  of  tneir  enemies. 
The  Turkish  army  was  able  to  penetrate  no  further  than  Aigos. 
There  they  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Grecian  forces,  and 
the  Turkish  commander,  the  lieutenant  of  Churshid*  was  among 
the  slain.  From  this  moment,  affairs  wore  a  totallj^  different  as- 
pect. The  mountaineers,  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  liberty 
during  the  whole  summer,  in  the  environs  of  Thessaly,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  march  of  Churshid,  were  in  full  motion  from 
the  time  that  he  had  crossed  into  Livadia.  To  protect  the  import- 
ant city  of  Larissa  and  other  strong  towns  in  Thessaly,  Churshid 
was  soon  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  Morea.  Scarce 
was  this  rotrosrade  movement  known,  than  the  Albanians  in  his 
army— a  race  uiat  attaches  itself  to  succes»*-^deserted  his  stand- 
ards by  thousands,  and  this  terrible  chief,  whohaid  marched  down 
on  Corinth  six  weeks  before  as  an  irresistible  conqueror,  was 
scarcely  able  to  cut  his  waj  back  to  Thessaly.  Here  for  three 
months  he  was  employed  in  collecting  the  wrecks  of  his  army, 
scattered  in  this  long  meditated  and  most  fruitless  campaign,  till 
the  year  closed  upon  him  in  a  manner,  which  he  hardly  anticipat- 
ed, when,  at  its  beginning,  he  betrayed  AH  Pacha  into  the  assas- 
sin's hand. 

The  important  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candia  were  the  scene 
of  renew^  carnage  and  of  hard  stru^les,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  them.  In  Cyprus  the  Turkish  population  being  to  the 
Greek  as  throe  to  one,  it  was  wholly  out  or  tne  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  make  any  vigorous  resistance.  The  Christians  were  accord- 
ingly massacred  en  masse.  The  English  Annual  Register,  an 
authority  by  no  means  partial  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  states 
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that  in  the  three  bities  of  Baffo,  Amathus,  and  Fanaftusta,  in  Cf' 
prns,  25,000  Greeks  were  niaasacred^  that  aefenty-four  villages, 
with  a  population  of  18,000  sou  la  Were  desolated,  and  that  Hot  a 
Christian  church  was  left  standing  in  the  space  of  forty  square 
ieagaea.  In  Candia,  the  Christiana  gained  ground,  and  the  Turks 
were  kept  confined  to  their  fortress. 

The  provinces  of  Wallachia  atd  Moldavia  became  companh 
tivelj  tranquil  in  the  couree  of  thia  jear.  Ail  prospect  of  a  war 
"with  the  Ruissian  emperor  disappeared,  although  corps  of  obser- 
vation remained  in  bessarabia^  the  Russian  forces  were  mostly 
withdrawn,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  provinces  were  evacuated 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  course  of  the  saouner  two  native  boyards 
were  named  Hospodars,  Ghiki  for  Wallachia,  and  StourdEa  for 
Moldavia,  and  the  forms  of  civil  government  were  reestablished. 
Then,  however,  began  the  second  inost  terrlMe  season  of  an  un- 
successful revoluttoo,  the  horrors  of  what  is  most  falsely  called  an 
amneatff  when  every  thing  is  remembered,  every  thing  is  raked 
iip,  and  every  thing  cooly  and  deliberately  punished»  Luckily, 
the  Turkish  lictors  began  too  soon»  and  the  greater  part  of  those, 
who  had  lied  to  the  Austrian  territory,  preferred  to  stay  there, 
inhospitably  as  they  were  treated,  to  incurring  the  hacard  of  a 
Turkish  amnesty.  In  appointing  native  boyards  to  the  dignity 
of  Hospodar,  the  Porte  declared  it*  purpose  of  never  again  rais- 
ins a  Greek  to  that  dimity. 

Meantime  the  Grecian  marine  was  raising  itself  to  a  glory  des- 
tined, we  trust,  to  outiive  the  memory  of  the  Ottoman  throne. 
The  Capudan  Pacha,  who  was  appointed  after  the  destruction  by 
the  fire  shipn  off  Scio,  died,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  plague.  A  thira 
for  this  year  was  accordingly  named,  and  under  him  the  Ottoman 
squadron  made  sail  for  the  Dardanelles.  The  Grecian  fleet  pur- 
aued  it  as  far  as  Tenedos,  where  the  Capudan  Pacha  came  to  an- 
chor, till  he  could  receive  from  Constantinople  the  ^rmon  per- 
mitting him  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  This  niece  of  etiquette  cost 
the  admiral  dear.  He  would  have  done  better,  as  oar  captain 
Bainbridge  did,  to  give  the  commandant  at  Chanakalessi  a  roar- 
ing salute  and'  pass  on.,  under  cov^  of  the  smoke.  While  the 
Capudan  Pacha  was  at  anchor  between  Tenedos  and  the  coast  of 
Troy,  the  same  gallant  Ipsariots,  who  had  destroyed  the  adroiral'ii 
ship  off  Scio,  claimed  the  privilege  of  repeating  the  attempt  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  sailed  in  two  fireshipe,  dis- 
guised as  Turkish  vessels,  and  seemingly  chased  ov  the  Grecian 
cruisers.  The  fireships  accordingly  were  allowea  to  approach. 
When  their  character  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  they  fastened 
upon  the  admiral  and  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  so  resolute 
were  the  brave  Greeks  to  effect  their  object,  that  their  leader 
threw  in  live  coals  with  his  bare  hands  into  tiie  fireship,  which  had 
grappled  to  the  admiral,  to  set  it  on^  fire  the  sooner.  It  shortly 
ex(rtoded,  and  almost  all  the  crew  irere  deatroyed.  Whether  Hr 
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Cafvudait  ^cha  escaped  is  tuicertain.  Most  of  the  aeawiits  assert 
that  he  perished:  some  that  he  escaped,  but  was  immediateljr  dis- 
placed on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople.  Not  one  Qreek  perished 
in  this  or  the  similar  eiploit  in  June. 

This  event,  and  a  decree  ordering  all  plate  and  jewels  to  be 
brought  to  the  treasury,  raised  a  revolt  at  Constantinople.  Fires 
were  continually  oecurrinr  of  the  most  destructive  character,  the 
Janissaries  rose  in  a  booy,  till  at  last  the  sultan  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  Halet  was  deposed.  As  the  Janissaries  still  clamoured, 
his  head  was  taken,  but  out  of  tenderness  to  the  sultan's  feelings, 
instead  of  nailing  it  to  the  gates  of  the  seraglio,  it  was  exposed 
IB  a  silver  plate.  As  Churshid  had  been  an  officer  in  high  stand-* 
iDg  with  Halet,  as  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  campaign,  and  as 
he  was  reputed  to  have  sequestered  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the 
treasures  of  Ali  Pacha,  an  officer  was  sent  down  to  Larissa  to 
him,  with  a  bowstring.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  best  general  in 
the  Ottoman  service}  who  had  been  selected  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Ali  Pacha,  and  who  alone,  of  all  the  Turkish  generals  who 
have  appeared  in  this  war,disptayed  the  requisite  enei^,  patience, 
and  wanness  for  such  a  service.  We  forgot  to  observe  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  the  Christian  hostages,  which  Ali  Pacha  had 
taken  in  the  banning  of  the  war  and  kept  confined  in  an  island 
in  the  lake  of  Y  anina  were  exchanged  by  Churshid  for  his  harem, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  at  the  capture  of  Tripo- 
lixza.  ^  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Athens,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
Napoii  de  Romani,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Greece,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks^More  than  four  hundred  pieces  of  can* 
non  were  mounted  in  the  latter. 

The  accounts,  »which  we  have  from  Greece,  for  the  year  1823 
come  down  only  to  the  beginning  of  September;  but  tney  bring 
the  campaign  by  land  to  a  close.  It  is  not  probable  from  the  po- 
sition in  which  these  accounts  leave  the  Turkish  armies,  that  any 
further  attempt  to  take  the  field  in  force  will  be  made  this  year. 
At  sea,  it  is  probable  we  shall  yet  receive  interesting  accounts  of 
attempts,  if  not  of  successes,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Turks  were  re« 
duced,  in  the  Morea,  to  the  four  fortresses  of  Coron,  and  Modon^ 
(which  are  insignificant,)  Patras,  and  the  castle  of  Corinth,  which 
are  important  When  the  army  of  Churshid,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  entered  the  Morea,  the  last  year,  a  very  powerful  Turkish 
garrison  was  thrown  into  the  castle  of  Corintn,  which  stands  on 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  twq  miles  from  the  town* 
Finding  their  numbers  too  great  for  this  confined  position,  and 
wholly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, a  considerable  Mrt  of  the  Turkish  garrison  made  an  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  to  Patras*  They  were  surprised  in  a  defile,  about 
half  way  between  the  two  places,  and  refusing  the  terms  of  c^ 
pitulation  offered  them>  they  were  wholly  destroyed.  At  a  suf 
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qneiit  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  supplies  into  the  for- 
tress,  previouslj  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet  for  that  pur- 
pose«  To  this  end  a  lar^e  quantity  of  provisions  was  landea  on 
the  beach  bj  neutral  vessels  chartered  bv  the  Turkish  command- 
ant of  Patras.  A  party  of  Turks  from  the  garrison  attempted  to 
descend  the  hill,  to  take  possession  of  the  provisions;  but  being 
deterred  by  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  Ureek  force,  they  re- 
treated to  the  castle,  while  all  the  provisions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks. 
The  campaign  of  the  Turks  this  year  was  projected  on  the  same 

J  Ian  with  tnat  of  the  last,  but  with  more  extensive  combinations, 
'rom  the  head  quarters  at  Jjarissa,  in  Thessaly,  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  collect  an  army  to  move  downward  on  the  Morea. 
He  was  to  be  supported  by  the  Pacha  of  Negropont,  who  was  to 
cross  to  the  adjacent  continent,  and  having  ravased  Attica,  meet 
the  Seraskier  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  llie  Pacha  of  Scutari 
was  to  descend  with  the  long-expected  supplies  from  Up{ier  Alba- 
nia; and  passing  tlirough  the  mountains  of  AmphtL,  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Pacha  in  Ltvadia;  while  a  thinl  auxiliary  corps  un* 
der  Omer  Bey  Brioni  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  after  having  been  rein* 
forced  by  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  landed  bv  the  Capu&n  Pacha  at 
Condyla,  in  Acarnania,  was  to  cross  into  Livadia  and  there  meet 
the  combined  forces,  which  were  to  move  down  into  the  Morea, 
at  the  moment  when  the  fleet  of  the  Gapudan  Pacha,  having  sup- 
plied the  fortresses  of  Carysto,  (in  Negropont,)  of  Coron,  Modon, 
and  Patras,  should  appear  in  the  eulf  of  Lepanto,  to  support  ail 
these  movements.  Tne  reader,  who  wiy  be  at  the  pains  to  com- 
nare  this  sketch  with  a  map,  will  see  how  skilfully  it  was  devised. 
The  Oriental  Spectator  in  alluding  to  it,  exclaims  in  triumph,  and 
in  capital  letters  l'heurb  fatale  oes  orecs  est  rass  db  soknbiu 
Unfortunately  for  the  prediction  of  this  enlightened  editor,  no 
one  part  of  this  plan  succeeded.  We  proceed  briefly  to  sketch 
the  mode  of  its  failure. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  we  have  seen  that  Churshid  Pa- 
cha, the  Seraskier,  had  met  the  usual  fate  of  an  unsuccessful 
Turkish  general.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Djelal  Bey,  Pacha 
of  Bosnia,  who  died  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  head  quar- 
ters, and  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mehmed  Ali,  kraija  or  lieutenant  of  Churshid  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter.  This  change  of  the  persons 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  doubtless  among  the  causes  which 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

The  first  military  attempt  was  on  the  fortress  of  Misolunghi,  a 
strong  town  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Patras.  The  Turks  had  already  besieged  it  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1822;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  they  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it  bv  assault.  On  the  sixth  or  January,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Turkish  army  with  great  vigour,  andtiie  first  line 
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• 
•f  the  fortificatioDS  was  carried.  The  besie^d  had  reserred  their 
strength  to  this  moment,  and  made  so  spirited  a  sortie,  that  the 
Albanians  in  tlie  l*urkish  army  betook  themselves  to  flieht,  and 
were  soon  followed  bj  the  rest  of  the  assailants.  Thus  defeated 
in  the  attemptonMisolun^hi,  the  Turkish  commanders  attempted 
to  move  directlj  eastwarcT  into  Livadia.  They  were  met  by  a 
body  of  Greeks  on  the  JlspropokamOf  (the  Acklores,)  who  success* 
folly  disputed  their  passage.  In  consequence  of  subsequent 
events,  and  after  much  individual  desertion,  the  whole  corpse  of 
Albanians  in  this  army  disbanded  themselvesrand  refused  to  keep 
the  aeld. 

With  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  new  elections  in  Greece  came 
on,  and  more  than  one  candidate  was  named  for  the  important 
post  of  president.  The  Oriental  Spectator  appeals  to  this  fact  as 
a  proof  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Grecian  feelings,  and  as  indi- 
cative of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  race.  We  hope  it  is  no  bad 
sign  for  a  nation  to  have  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  meeting  of  the  elective  body  took  place  at  Astros, 
in  the  month  of  April.  Napoltdi  Romania  had  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
ereat  stren^h  of  its  fortifications  and  its  vicinity  to  the  naval  is- 
lands, admirablv  fitted  it.  But  the  appearance  of  the  plasue,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  confinement  of  a  numerous  Turkish 
garrison  within  the  walls,  made  it  expedient  for  the  government 
to  return  to  Astros,  a  small  place  at  a  little  distance  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli.  It  appears  that  the  offer  of  a 
re-election  was  miwe  to  prince  Mavrocordato;  but  that,  consider- 
ing that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  the  choice  of  the 
bey  of  Mania,  he  declined  the  office.  Mavromichalis  was  accord- 
inely  chosen  in  his  place  as  president  of  the  executive  council. 
John  Orlando,  a  Hydriot,  of  character  and  influence,  was  made 
president  of  the  legislative  senate.  In  an  interes.ting  letter  to  the 
rhilhellenic  Societies  of  Swisserland  and  Germany,  bearing  date 
July  2rth,  1823,  prince  Mavrocordato  thus  handsomely  charac- 
terizes his  successon  **  The  venerable  and  aged  chieftain,  beloved 
for  his  disposition^  well  known  for  his  patriotism,  and  strong  alike 
from  his  wealth  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  Greece.**  The  elec-^ 
tion  of  Mavromichalis  put  an  end  to  the  discontent,  which  the 
Mainote  leaders  had  felt,  at  the  election  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prince,  Mavrocordato,  the  last  year.  For  the  rest,  the  accounts 
which  circulate  of  these  dissentions  must  be  received  witli  great 
caution.  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  December,  we  find 
an  article  quoted  from  the  Smyrna  Oriental  Spectator,  which 
states  that  Colocotroni  has  resisted  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  been  thrown  into  prison.  This  calumny,  (fur  such  we  pre- 
sume it  to  be,)  has  often  been  repeated  against  Colocotroni.  It  is 
true  this  general  is  of  the  Mainote  race,  and  was  discontented 
that  his  venerable  chief  Mavromichalis  was  passed  over,  at  the 
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first  election.  But  that  he  ever  defeated  or  resigted  the  goyeni- 
ment  there  is  no  proof.  When  Churshid'samiy  passed  the  moan- 
tains,  in  July,  1822,  this  same  Oriental  Spectator  charged  Ulysses 
with  beine  bribed  to  let  them  pass;  and  as  Colocotroni  raised  the 
siege  of  Patras  at  the  same  '^time,  and  marched  towards  Argos. 
tiie  same  paper  accused  him  also  of  having  deserted  the  cause, 
and  of  having  fled  to  join  the  Turks  with  the  roilitarj  chest.  It 
now  appears  that  the  whole  was  a  plan  concerted  with  great  sa- 
caritj,  and  pursued  with  entire  success,  by  the  Grecian  s;enerals« 
tJI\sses  entered  into  a  pretended  negociation  with  Churshid, 
promiMng  to  leave  the  passage  of  the  mountains  free  to  him. 
Chursbid,  deceived,  passed  wiui  his  whole  force,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  leave  any  troops  behind  him  to  protect  Thessalj* 
Ul>  S8es  meantime  having  despatched  an  express  to  Colocotroni, 
apprising  him  of  the  approaching  invasion,  Colocotroni  made  a 
rapid  march  into  Argolis,  met  and  defeated  the  Turkish  army, 
and  slew  its  general.  This  was  Colocotroni's  desertion  with  the 
military  chest  While  he  was  thus  empbyed  Ulysses  was  in  rapid 
motion  in  Thessaly,  and  Churshid  was  obliged  to  hasten  back  to 
protect  Larissa.  This  waft  the  treachery  of  Ulysses.  But  (he 
calumny  was  circulated  and  did  its  office,  and  the  truth  will  not 
reach  one  in  a  hundred  who  were  thus  misled. 

To  rtuni,  however,  to  the  events  of  1823.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  operation  in  the  Turkish  campaign,  the  reduction  of 
Misolunghi,  had  failed.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  general  rising 
took  place  in  the  villages  about  Mount  Peliou,  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Volo.  This  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
by  the  Seraskier,  to  induce  him  to  send  a  strong  force  to  reduce 
the  Greeks.  This  force  penetrated  to  the  isthmus  of  Trikeri* 
where  it  was  successfully  resisted.  The  Oriental  Spectator  failed 
not  to  infoi-m  the  friends  of  humanity  that  the  isthmus  had  been 
forced,  and  Trikeri,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek  tew  ns, 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  a  subsequent  Number,  the  mistatement  was 
acknowledged:  "  Trikeri  was  not  yet  taken,  though  it  probaUj 
would  be;  only  twenty-four  villages  in  its  neig^^rhood  weie 
dcHtroyed."  The  event  has  proved  that  the  isthmus  was  nevcf 
forced,  and  the  Turkish  army,  without  having  effected  any  thing, 
was  recalled  to  head  quarters. 

On  the  first  and  third  of  May,  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan  Pacha 
sailed  from  Constantinople.  According  to  the  most  probable  ac- 
counts, it  consisted  of  seventy  ships  of  war,  of  all  sixes,  and  thir- 
ty transport  vessels.  The  ships  ot  war,  however,  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  also  serve  the  purpose  of  transports,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  men  was  put  on  board,  to  reinforce  the  various  garrisons. 
Though  the  g|eneral  plan  of  the  Turkish  campaign  was  well  under- 
stood to  consis^t  of  the  tour  of  the  fortresses,  and  a  debarkatiou  of 
the  trooks  at  Patras,  yet  as  the  Capudan  Pacha,  the  last  year,  had 
made  a  powerful  effort  to  regain  Scio,  so  it  was  thought,  thbyear, 
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that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  some  one  of  the  islands.  Ipsa« 
ra  and  Samos  were  thought  to  be  particularly  exposed,  antl  the 
most  active  preparations  were  made  to  defend  tliem.  At  Ipsara 
two  hundred  and  eighty  battering  cannon  were  mounted  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  itself  little  else  than  a  rock.  Twelve 
thousand  men,  armed  with  muskets,  were  organised  to  appear  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Twenty- five  brigs,  mounting  each  twelve 
cannons,  and  carrying  crews  of  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  six  fireships,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gunboats  or  scampavias  were  in  perf  ct  readiness.  We  give  this 
statement  of  the  strength  of  the  i^and  with  confidence,  for  we 
find  it  in  the  Smvrna  paper.  The  motives  of  the  editor  in  thus 
letting  the  Turkish  admiral  know  what  he  might  expedt,  if  he  at- 
tempted a  landing,  can  be  estimated. 

No  attempt,  however,  was  made  on  any  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greeks.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
Capudan  Pacha  appeared  off*  the  coasts  of  Negropont  and  landed 
a  lar]ge  force.  This  body  of  men  obliged  the  Greeks  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Carystos.  The  garrison  of  that  place,  unitimc  with  the 
forces  thus  landed,  and  the  garrison  of  the  citj  of  Negropont, 
made  an  incursion  into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Athens.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  deserted  it,  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks, 
and  .took  refuge  in  Salamis  and  the  other  islands.  The  fortress  of 
Athens,  however,  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provisioned 
by  the  Greeks,  and  tlie  Turkish  troops  from  Negropont  were  soon 
wliged  to  retire,  to  check  the  process  that  the  Greeks  were  mak- 
ing in  their  absence  in  that  island.  Here  ended  the  co-operation* 
which  the  Turkish  commandant  of  Negropont  was  to  afford  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  campaign. 

With  the  appearance  of  tlie  fleet  of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  the 
Seraskier  Mehmet  Ali,  in  Thessaly,  put  himself  in  motion.  UIys« 
aea  at  his  old  post  of  Thermopylee,  and  with  a  small  army,  kept 
him  some  time  in  check;  the  rather  as  rumours  began  to  prevail  of 
a  general  rising  among:  the  peasantry  of  many. mountain  villages 
around  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in 
the  war.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  rising  were  experienced  by 
the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  who,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  to  pass 
throagh  the  defiles  of  Asrapha,  on  his  way  to  Livadia.  The 
Agraphiotes  took  arms  ana  resisted  his  passage,  and  under  the 
brave  chieftain  Stomari,  kept  the  Pacha  lone  stationary  and  cost 
him  many  men.  A  reinforcement,  however,  of  four  thousand  men, 
enabled  him  finally  to  force  his  way.  We  now  for  the  last  time 
quote  the  Oriental  Spe.ctaior^  the  great  source,  we  repeat,  from 
which  intelligence,  unlavourable  to  the  Greek  cause,  is  circulated 
in  Europe.  The  editor  of  that  paper,  who  appears  to  be  an  ultra 
Frenchman,  in  Turkish  pay,  in  his  paper  of  the  twentieth  of  June, 
which  is  now  before  us,  says,  «•  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  i»  now  at 
TnermopyUB,^^  and  in  the  paper  of  the  eleventh  of  July  it  is  ftfr^ 
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ther  added,  **  the  Pacha  of  8ciUari  with  forty  thousand  xBit 
has  taken  possession  of  the  first  defiles  of  the  Moren?^  Such  intel- 
ligence, coming  from  a  spot  within  a  dau^s  sail  of  the  acene  of 
action,  was  truly  alarming  to  the  friends  of  humanitj.  There  wa$ 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  %U  The  Pacha  of  Scutari,  down  to  the 
last  accounts,  has  seen  neither  the  defiles  of  the  Morea  nor  Ther* 
roopylfe,  and  at  the  date  of  this  pretended  intelligence  was  strug- 
gling hard  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  in  ^le  mountains  of 
Agrapha! 

After  the  reinforcement  mentioned,  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  and 
the  Seraskier  crossed  the  mountains  into  Livadia.     Whether  the 
former  was  in  season  to  join  forces  with  the  latter,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  witli  certainty  from  the  various  accounts  from 
the  scene  of  action.  However  tliis  be,  the  Turkish  army  advanced 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Castri,  (the  ancient  Delphi,)  where 
they  received  a  check  from  some  Grecian  forces  posted  in  the 
mountains.  The  road  through  Delphi  lies  on  a  steep  hill  side,  and 
is  capable  of  bein^  easily  defendea.    Here  the  Turkish  comman- 
der made  a  halt,  either  for  his  reinforcements  to  arrive,  supposing 
him  not  yet  to  have  been  joined  by  the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  (which 
we  presume,)  and  as  wejinow  he  was  not  yet.  (nor  at  all,)  joined 
by  tne  army  in  Acamania  under  Jussuf.     NVhile  stationary  here, 
the  Turkisn  squadron  appeared  off  the  port  of  Delphi.    The  Gre- 
cian generals,  who  had  collected  ah  their  disposable  forces  on  the 
frontiers  of  Livadia,  fearing  that  the  Capudan  Pacha  would  take 
the  Turkish  army  on  board  and  thus  transport  it  into  the  Morea^ 
and  thinking  they  could  better  cope  with  the  Turks  in   the  isth- 
mus, fell  back  on  Thebes  to  leave  the  pass  into  the  isthmus  open. 
The  Turkish  Seraskier,  however,  deserted  by  the  commander  of 
Negropont,  and  not  joined  by  the  other  auxiliary  forces^  neither 
attempted  the  march  by  land,  nor  yet  the  passage  across  the  gulf. 
Not  to  be  wholly  inactive,  he  laid  siege  to  the  convent  of  St  Luc« 
a  strongly  fortified  pile  of  buildings  within  a  few  miles  of  the  high 
road  from  Delphi  to  Thebes,  wliither  it  was  reported  that  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  Livadia  had  conveyed  all  their  moveable  property! 
Scarcely  had  the  Turkish  army  invested  this  convent,  when  the 
Grecian  generals  hastened  to  its  relief.     After  five  days  spent  in 
skirmishing  and  observation,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  on  the 
twentj-fifft  of  June.     After  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  the 
Albanians,  who  form  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  armies,  fled,  and 
the  Greeks,  from  that  moment,  were  masters  of  the  field.    The 
Turkish  camp  and  bacrgage  fell  into  their  possession.  An  interest- 
ing  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Athens  to  his  friend  in  London, 
published  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser* 
mentions  that  the  Albanians  attached  a  paper  to  the  gates  of  the 
monast-ry,  setting;  forth,  that  as  they  had  often  found  refuge 
there,  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 
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The  wrecks  of  the  Turkish  armj  retreated  to  Carpenitza,  there 
toawait  Jussuf  from  Acarnaniaand  the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  8up^Q»- 
iog  htm  not  previously  to  have  effected  his  junction.  Meantime 
multiplied  disasters  had  befallen  the  Turkish  cause  on  the  side  of 
Acarnania.  The  Ottoman  force,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  been  defeated  in  the  assault  on  Misolunghi  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Apropotamo.  When  the  news  reached  this  force  of  the  events  at 
St  Luc;  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  and  desertion  of  the  Alba- 
nians there,  their  brethren  in  the  armj  of  Jussuf  thought  proper 
to  follow  th%  example,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  disbanded 
themselves  and  w^nt  home.  This  left  the  intrepid  Suliote,  Marco 
Bozzaris,  chief  master  of  the  field  at  a  critical  moment.  Five 
thousand  men  had  just  been  landed  at  Condyla  by  the  Capudan 
Pacha,  in  the  design  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  army  of  Acar- 
nania.  This  army  was,  in  the  manner  related,  reduced  to  nothing. 
The  force  debarked,  accordingly,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bozzaris, 
with  a  very  able  body  of  Suliotes.  The  Turks,  consisting  mostly 
of  ver7  unsoldier-like  individuals  impressed  at  Constantinople, 
fled  in  detachments  to  the  coast,  and  escaped  by  water  as  tiiey 
could;  while  a  few  only  made  their  way  to  the  general  rendezvous 
at  Carpenitza. 

TheTurkish  forces  being  thus,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  col- 
lected at  this  place,  the  Grecian  leaders  also  assembled  their  troops 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  nineteenth  of  An^st  was  fixed  on  by 
them  for  the  attack.  The  brave  and  patriotic  Bozzaris  resolving 
to  render  his  country  a  signal  service,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in- 
vited a  hundred  Heflenian  volunteers  to  join  him  with  his  corps 
of  Suliotes  in  a  forlorn  enterprise.  While  the  attack  was  made 
on  three  points  by  as  many  divisions  of  the  Greek  army,  the  in- 
trepid Bozzaris  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha.  He  failed 
in  his  object,  but  succeeded  in  throwing  the  Turkish  guard  into 
confusion,  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  assault  throughout  the 
line.  The  battle  lasted  during  the  night.  Bozzaris  early  received 
a  wound,  but  continued  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  band  till  a 
second  shot  in  his  forehead  destro;^ed  him.  He  lived,  however, 
to  see  the  enemy  fly  in  all  directions.  The  appearance  of  day 
disclosed  the  Turks  in  full  flight  and  great  disorder,  while  the 
field  was  covered  with  killed  and  wounded. 

This  is  the  last  action  of  which  we  have  any  intelligence,  on 
the  continent  of  Crreece.  The  remains  of  the  Turkish  armies  re- 
treated precipitately  to  their  old  head  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and 
tiie  Capudan  Pacha  sailed,  about  the  first  of  September,  for  the 
Dardanelles,  followed  by  the  Greek  squadron,  which  will  doubt- 
less attempt  some  enterprise  like  those  which  signalised  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  Greeks  the  kst  year.  The  Austrian  Observer,  a 
I)aper  that  has  echoed  with  great  fidelity  all  the  unfavourable  ar- 
ticles of  intelligence  from  Greece,  admits,  in  the  last  extract  we 
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have  seen  from  it,  that  the  campai^  has  failed  in  all  its  objects^ 
and  is  at  an  end.  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Num- 
her  of  the  Moniteur,  the  French  government  paper*  Such  is  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  editorial  article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
for  Nov.  28th,  which  suggested  this  sketch.  Such  unquestionably 
is  the  fact. 

In  the  three  preceding  Numbers,  an  attempt  has  been  tnade  to 
famish  a  connected  historical  sketch  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
Nothing  has  been  admitted  into  it,  but  what  subsequent  events 
have  proved  to  be  true,  or  what  has  bet*n  ^acknowledged  to  be  so, 
bj  foreign  prints,  unfriendly  to  the  Grecian  and  every  other  free 
cause.  The  destruction  of  Scio  in  April,  I822i  is  certainly  the 
most  calamitous  event,  which  has  occurred  in  this  or  almost  any 
other  war,  and  its  details  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  emotions  of  a 
permanent  and  powerful  cast.  Since  the  first  part  of  this  account 
was  written,  we  have  had  an  opportunitv  of  consultinethe  French 
Jinntiaire  for  the  year  1822,  in  which  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  that  year  is  given,  in  the  most  ample  and  authentic  manner. 
In  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Scio,  there  are  some  affecting 
particulars,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  After  relating  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  landing  of  the  Turks  on  the  island  and 
of  the  catastrophe,  which  immediately  ensued,  the  writer  contin- 
ues:— **  At  lengih  the  flourishing,  the  opulent  Scio,  the  paradise 
of  the  GreekSi  nad  ceased  to  exist  The  charming  country  seats, 
which  rendered  it  so  remarkable,  among  all  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  beautiful  edifices  in  the  town,  the  academy,  the 
library,  the  noble  cathedrals  of  St.  Anargyrosto,  of  St  Victor,  of 
the  Apostles,  eighty-six  churches,  and  more  than  forty  villages, 
had  been  consumed  by  tlie  flames.  There  remained  at  Scio,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  May,  {thirty-five  days  after  the  Turkish  landing,) 
only  the  Catholics,  spared  at  the  solicitation  of  the  consuls,  and  in 
consideration  of  their  hatred  for  the  Greeks;  and  a  few  thousand 
wretches  escaped  from  massacre  and  concealed  in  the  mountains. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
the  islands  of  Samos,  Tine,  and  Hvdra.  More  than  twenty-five 
thousand  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  drowned,  and  burned,  or  had 
died  of  fatigue,  had  starved  to  death,  or  perished  of  diseases 
caught  from  tlie  infection  of  so  many  b«Klies  lying  in  the  streets. 
All  the  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery.  According  to  the  registers 
of  the  Turkish  Custom  House  there  had  been^  ley  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  1822  fortt-onb  thousand  individuals  entered  al 
that  office,  to  pay  duties  as  slaves  soldi  After  the  first  dictates 
of  avarice  were  satisfied,  fanatical  mussulmen  were  seen  to  buy 
these  miserable  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  all  the 
refinements  of  cruelty  in  putting  them  to  a  lingering  death.  The 
port  was  filled  with  transport  vessels,  into  whicn  were  driven  in- 
discriminately, and  tied  with  ropes,  young  girls,  ladies  of  wealthy 
fkmilies  and  their  children,  to  be  carried  to  the  slave  markets  in 
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Asia.  Many  of  these  unhappy  persons  died  in  agonies  of  horror 
of  what  I  hey  already  suflRtreJ  or  saw  too  plainly  before  them,— 
Those,  who  attempted  by  starvation  to  procure  their  release,  were 
forced  with  blows  to  take  food.  Many  young  women,  lately  the 
boast  and  ornament  of  the  city,  founa  the  means,  by  stabbing 
each  other,  to  escape  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  For  many 
months,  the  market  of  Smyrna  was  filled  with  goods  of  various 
kinds,  clothing,  and  valuable  furniture  from  the  sack  of  Scio,  soU 
in  lots  with  their  late  owners.  This  recital,  continues  the  French 
author,  will  make  our  readers  shudder;  but  the  principal  features 
of  it  are  from  an  eye  witness— the  editor  of  the  Oriental  Specta- 
tor— who  wrote  under  the  eyes  of  a  Pacha,  and  who  is  habitually 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  presented 
bur  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  scenes  that  passed." 

All  attempts  to  enter  into  the  secret  miseries  of  a  catastrophe 
like  this  must  indeed  be  feeble.  Twenty ;five  thousand  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  put  to  the  sword,  empaled,  drowned, 
burned,  and  hanged;  and  forty-one  thousand  wives,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, (laughters,  and  children,  torn  from  the  bosom  of  their  families, 
sold  a  vil  priar^  at  a  base  price: — sold  to  Turks,  a  name  that  car- 
ries horrors  and  indignities  in  the  sound;  sold  to  the  Asiatic  mar- 
kets to  be  despatched  by  caravans  to  Syria,  to  Bagdad,  and  to 
Arabia;  ladies,  (of  whose  number  we  have  seen  several,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  respectable  Greek  merchants  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,)  dragged  with  ropes  about  their  necks  into  the  Turkish 
transport  ships; — these  scenes  form  an  amount  of  suffering,  of  ex- 
treme, insupportable  suffering,  on  which  the  mind  can  with  diffi- 
culty bring  itself  to  dwell,  ft  will  be  remembered  that  the  Tuni- 
sian and  Algerine  squadrons  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet* 
America  knows  something  of  these  wretches,  for  her  citizens  have 
been  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  wheelbarrow  in  their  fortresses. 
By  the  accounts  from  the  Archipelago,  tlie  traffic  in  the  miserable 
Greeks  was  pursued  by  none  with  greater  eagerness  than  by  these 
enemies  of  the  human  race;  and  when  their  own  ships  were  filled 
with  victims,  to  be  transported  from  the  delightful  island  of  Scio 
to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  neutral  vessels,  Austrian,  Italian^  English^ 
were  chartered  and  freighted  with  fellow  Christians,  sold  into  sla- 
very on  the  Barbary  coast  In  Constantinople,  the  slave  market 
was  filled  with  Sciotes;  oay,  on  receiving  there  the  intelligence  of 
events  in  that  island,  pot  only  were  the  ten  hostages  hung,  but 
Sciote  merchants,  who  had  been  for  months  in  the  capital,  were 
shot  at  in  the  street  like  dogs,  by  the  Janissaries.    These  things 

£iss^(|  under  lord  Strangfbrd's  eyes;  they  were  mentioned  in  the 
ritish  parliament,  and  uie  noble  English  spirit  kindled  at  the  re- 
cital of  such  horrors.  But  unfortunately  the  British  prime  minister 
was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  <<  interfering  with  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  Turkey."  We  have  seen  an  extract  from  a  work  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1821,  containing  an  account  of  the  excesses. 
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which  took  place  m  Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  Patri* 
arch  was  hung.  It  was  our  intention  to  make  an  extract  from  it» 
but  the  tortures  inflicte<l  by  the  Janissaries  on  the  Greeks,  who  fell 
in  their  hands,  are  tpo  disgustingly  horrible  to  be  repeated. 

We  ask  then  whether  it  is  not  the  right,  naj,  the  datj  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  interfere,  and  rescue  a  civilized,  a 
christian  people,  from  the  hands  of  these  wretchesP  Is  it  not  too 

Kat  an  insult  on  the  age,  to  see  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  save  one, 
j;ued  together,  and  pouring  their  armies  into  every  weak  and 
decrepit  state,  that  makes  an  effort  to  improve  its  institutions, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  danger  from  Re- 
volutionists; and  yet  see  these  same  potentates  upholding  the 
Turkish  despostism  in  tiie  sickening  cruelties,  which  it  exercises 
over  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth? 
But  the  Greeks,  we  are  told,  are  pirates  and  robbers,  and  det»erve 
no  better.  What,  pirates  and  robbers,  that  send  one  hundred  of 
their  young  men  annually,  to  the  different  Universities  of  West- 
em  Europe?  Pirates  and  robbers,  who,  in  one  of  their  islands,  had 
a  library  fund,  yielding  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  city,  town,  or  college  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  Pirates  and  robbers,  who,  almost  with  the 
Turkish  scimetar  at  their  necks,  published  the  Constitution  of  Epi- 
daurus?  That  the  numerous  islets  of  the  Archipelago,  especially 
in  a  time  of  war,  may  be  the  covert  of  freebooters,  Greeks,  as  well 
as  others,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  and  of  Julius  C«sar,  and  will  probably  be  so  always. 
It  is  so  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  heard  it  hinted,  that 
several  American  citizens  have  engaged  in  piratical  adventntes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
the  ^ulf  ot  Mexico,  of  late  years.  Is  the  American  nation  a  horde 
of  pirates  and  robbers?  The  Greeks,  it  is  further  said,  are  divided 
among  themselves,  they  fight  and  pillage  each  other.  We  know 
they  have  had  their  dissensions  in  council,  and  we  think  it  by  no 
means  improbable  (tiiough  we  have  seen  no  proof  of  the  fact)  that 
bands  of  the  different  races,  that  have  been  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  in  arms  into  contact  with  each  other,  may  have  had  their 
fallings  out,  and  perhaps  come  to  blows.  But  there  is  not  any  trace 
of  any  wide  spreading  and  serious  division  of  councils.  We  have 
read  all  the  intelligence  of  any  note,  that  has  been  published  from 
Greece,  since  the  war  began;  and  we  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  has  been  no  degree  of  such  an  alarming  dlssention  or  divi« 
sion  of  opinion,  as  that  which  prevailed  between  the  tories  and  pa- 
triots throughout  the  whole  or  our  revolutionary  war.  There  have 
been  no  scenes  like  the  cartings,  and  the  tarrings  and  featherings 
of  Boston;  no  councils  like  the  "Vermont  council  of  safety,"  with 
its  birch  smU  we  have  not  perceived  that  any  ^hing  at  all  like 
the  Newbarg  letters  has  made  its  appearance  trom  head  quarters; 
not  a  Grecian  general  has  aimed,  like  Arnold,  to  betray  to  the 
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I^As  the  most  important  fortress  in  tlie  Morea;  one  of  the  islands, 
it  is  said,  has  refused  to  confer  on  the  general  government,  the 
power  of  laying  a  tax,  which  is  no  more  than  Rhode  Island  did 
in  1782;  in  short,  there  is  no*  trace  of  any  division  of  partie^ 
among  them,  and  while  Neapolitan  patriots  take  to  their  heels,  at 
the  sound  of  an  Austrian  dram,  and  Castilian  patriots  bribed  by 
French  gold,  shout  for  the  "  Absolute  King,"  the  Greeks,  rising 
from  a  state  of  slavery,  without  an  ally,  a  government,  an  army,  a 
treasury,  or  a  navy,  have  stood  undivided  and  undismayed,  and 
pllanuy  fought  througli  three  campaigns;  each  campaign  bring- 
ing down  the  Turks  in  greater  force  and  sending  them  back  more 
signally  defeated.  In  1831,  the  Turks  were,  in  some  measure,  ta- 
ken to  disadvantage.  They  had  AH  Pacha  on  their  hands  in  Al- 
bania; and  150,000  Russians  in  Bessarabia,  ready  to  cross  the 
Pruth.  It  was  not  remarkable  that,  under  these  circumstanceSj 
the  Turks  should  be  able  to  send  no  overwhelming  force  into  the 
field,  against  the  Greeks.  In  1822,  AH  Pacha  was  no  more,  and 
the  Russian  arm  was  withdrawn.  The  Turkish  army  penetrated 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  Morea;  but  in  six  weeks  was  beaten 
back.  This  we  were  told,  however,  was  because  the  Persians  had 
fallen  upon  the  Eastern  firontier,  and  the  Pacha  of  Acre  had  re- 
rolted.  In  1823,  the  Pacha  of  Acre  makes  his  submission,  the  Per- 
sians make  peace;  the  Turks  have  no  enemy  to  divide  with  the 
Greeks  the  weight  of  the  blow,  and  yet  the  latter  have,  for  the 
first  time,  gone  to  meet  the  Ottoman  host,  and  not  a  Turkish  army 
has  been  able  to  reach  tlie  great  theatre  of  war, 

A  Fribnd  to  GREsas. 
Cambridge,  3d  Bee.  1825. 


SAWNEY  AT  DONCASTER. 
By  the  *3uihor  of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  ^c, 

«  ^  «  >SsBD,  ye  see  that  same  job  o'  the  horse,  amang  the  lave 
o'  my  Yorkshire  exploits,  is  a  come-to-pass  well  worthy  of  a  re- 
cord. For,  ye  should  known,  an  it  were  necessar'  to  tell  you,  that 
I  was  a  stranger  at  Leeds,  and  very  guarded  I  was  in  my  deal- 
ings, 'cause  and  on  account  o'  the  notour  character  of  the  York- 
shire folk,  for  jinking  in  their  baraiins;  and  really  whan  my  friend, 
and  lon^  correspondent  there,  offered,  in  a  civil  and  free  manner 
^-that  1  must  needs  allow-— his  horse,  to  take  me  o'er  to  Doncaa- 
ter,  I  swithered,  and  was  in  a  sore  hesitation  of  mind  concerning 
the  same,  for  1  need  not  tell  you,  that  there's  no  part  of  the  habit 
and  repute  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  more  unsettled  among  their  custo- 
mers, than  their  ways  of  dealing  anent  horses;  nay,  and  what's 
very  extraordinar  among  honest  men,  tliey  make  no  secret  of  the 
l^ainour  they  have  used  in  their  traflic  in  that  commodity.  Ther^- 
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fore,  as  je  may  wcU  suppose,  when  Mr.  Shalloons  was  so  complai-* 
sant  as  to  offer  me  his  horse,  [  had  a  jealousj  that  he  wa^not  with- 
out an  end  for  his  own  behoof;  for  which  cause,  and  natural  sub* 
picion,  ye  may  think  1  was  not  OYerly  keen  to  comply  with  his 
obliging  offer,  for  really,  to  speak  God's  truth,  no  man  could  be 
more  well -bread  and  discreet  tnan  he  was  in  making  me  that  same 
offer.  However,  for  all  that  I  could  either  say  or  do,  he  was  real- 
ly so  pressing  with  his  civility,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very 
coarse  conduct  on  my  part  to  have  persisted  in  a  denial. 

Well,  so  ye  see  the  horse  being  so  proffered,  and  the  proffer  so 
consented  to  by  me,  on  the  day  I  had  sorted  out  of  the  week  I  was 
to  be  there,  for  that  aforesaid  and  same  journey  to  Doncaster,  the 
beast  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  I  staid,  and  there 
haviai;  laid  my  lees  o'er  the  saddle,  I  found  it  a  composed  and 
canny  brute,  Mr,  M'Lauchlan  of  Fuddy's  fine  gelding  was  no  sur- 
er footed;  and  so,  as  ye  may  suppose,  me  and  the  horse,  I  on  ita 
back,  rode  our  ways  towards  that  same  boroughs-town  of  Doncas- 
ter, and  the  farther  I  rode,  and  the  mair  I  srew  acquaint  vnth  the 
horse,  the  mair  reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  solid  po- 
ll ttesse  of  my  civU  correspondent. 

But  to  make  a  shfjrt  of  a  long  tale,  and  no  to  descant  and  en- 
large on  the  civility  of  the  lads  at  the  inns  and  taverns  that  wo 
passed,— indeed,  for  that  matter,  they  were  ower  gleg  for  me;  for, 
to  confess  a  fault,  they  thereby  wiled  from  me  a  sixpence,  where 
I« would  have  gart  a  twal-pennies  do  at  the  door  of  ony  stabler  in 
all  Scotland.  But  at  the  time  I  did  na  begrudge  that  liberality  on 
my  part,  having  so  footy  and  well^ing  a  beast  for  a  bethank,  as 
I  had  that  aforesaid  and  the  same.  But  I'll  no  sav  that,  now  and 
theni  when  I  thought  of  the  habit  and  repute  or  the  Yorkshire 
folk,  concernin]^  their  horses,  I  hadna  a  dread  upon  me  that  all 
wasna  sound  at  the  bottom — the  more  especially  as  the  horse  lost 
a  shoe  soon  after  we  had  passed  through  the  first  toll,  the  which 
I  thought  a  remarkable  thing.  However,  as  I  was  saying,  the  horse 
and  me  arrived  safe  at  the  aforesaid  and  same  boroughs-town  of 
Doncaster,  and  no  beast,  after  such  a  journey,  could  be»in  better 
order,  tlian  was  that  aforesaid  and  same. 

But  now  I  have  to  rehearse  of  what  ensued.  Ye're  to  know 
and  understand,  that  there  was  then  in  Doncaster  a  grand  ploy, 
which  they  call  the  Sen  Leger,  the  which  is  a  kind  of  a  horse-race; 
but  no  like  our  creditable  Leith  races  of  old,  and  those  sprees  of 
moderation  of  the  same  sort  that's  ha'den  in  their  stead  at  Mus- 
selburgh.— Really  the  King's  visit  wasjustaSabbsthtilPt— -never 
was  seen  such  a  jehuing  o'  coaches,  such  a  splashery  o'  horses, 
and  swearing  and  tearing  o'  gentlemen  and  flunkies;  it  was  just  a 
thing  by  common. 

But  no  to  summer  and  winter  about  yon  dreadful  horse  races, 
and  the  gambling  there  anent,  enough  to  make  a  sober  man's  hair 
stand  on  end,  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn^  and  I  gave  the  horse 
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the  same  and  aforesaid,  that  had  so  well  broueht  me  there,  to  an 
hostler  lad;  and  went  to  see  what  I  might  be  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  custom  among  the  shops.  But  the  wearjful  Sen  Leger  was  ahint 
every  counter;  and  upon  the  whole  it  was  but  a  thriftless  journey, 
I  soon  found,  that  I  had  come  upon;  and  therefore  I  came  to  an 
agreement  with  myself,  in  my  own  mind,  to  eo  back  to  Leeds,  and 
then  think  of  coming  northward.  So  having  in  that  way  resolved, 
I  went  back  to  the  inns,  and  told  the  hostler  lad  to  have  the  horse 
4ie  same  and  aforesaid  that  I  had  come  on  ready  betimes  in  the 
mom,  and  then  I  returned  to  the  house  of  a  correspondent  that 
•had  invited  me  to  sleep,  because  of  the  extortionate  state  of  the 
inns.  But  I  know  not  what  came  ower  me— surely  it  a  was  token 
of  what  was  to  happen — I  got  but  little  rest,  and  my  thoughts 
were  aye  running  on  the  poor  horse,  the  same  and  aforesaid,  that 
had  brought  me  from  Leeds,  and  more  especially  anent  the  repute 
of  the  Yorkshire  folk  as  horse-cowpers. 

However,  at  the  last,  I  had  a  composed  refreshment,  and  I  rose 
as  I  had  portioned,  and  went  to  the  inns,  and  there  the  hostler 
lad,  at  the  very  minute  the  hour  chappit,  brought  forth,  as  I 
thought,  the  horse.    But,  think  what  was  my  consternation,  when 

foingto  loup  on  I  discovered,  that  it  was  nae  mair  Mr.  Shalloons' 
orse  than  I  was  Mr.  Shalloons. 

"  Lady"  said  1,  "nane  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers— that's  no 
my  horse." 

"  By  glum!'*  says  he,  "  it  he's  your  horse." 

««Na,"  quo*  I,  "  I'll  take  my  oath  on't,  that's  no  the  horse  I 
brought  to  this  house." 

'<  ft  he's  your  horse,  sir,  so  on  and  be  off,"  said  he,  in  a  very  au- 
dacious manner. 

«  ril  never  lay  lee  out  o'er  that  beast  io  this  world,  for  to  a 
surety  it's  no  mine.  Dell's  in  the  fallow,  does  he  think  what  might 
come  on  me  if  I  were  catqht  riding  another  roan's  horse  in  York- 
shire?" 

"  I  tells  you,"  quo'  the  hostler,  •«  it  be  your  horse — I  wouldn't 
go  never  to  tell  i)p  lies  about  it  A  nice  bit  of  blood  it  be  too— no 
gentleman  need  cross  better.-— Please,  sir,  to  mount." 

"  Mount!— do  ye  think  I'm  by  mysel,  and  that  I  dinna  ken  ae 
horse  frae  another?"  said  I,  •«  that  horse  is  no  mine,  and  mine  he'll 
never  be,  so  gang  back  to  the  stable,  and  bring  the  one  I  put  into 
your  hands  yestreen,  or  I'll  maybe  find  a  way  to  gar  you." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  be'nt  a  rum  ane;  why,  sir,  does  you 
not  see  that  there  wliite  foot?— your  horse  had  a  white  foot— which 
be  a  testificate  that  this  here  horse  he's  your  horse." 

•«  I  tell  you,  white  foot  or  black  foot,  that's  no  my  horse,  and  if 
ye  dinna  bring  my  own,  I'll  have  you  afore  the  Sheriff." 

"  D — n  his  ereen  breechess! — I  doesn't  care — no,  nothing  at  all 
—for  Sir  William  Inglebv,  for  this  be  vour  horse;  I'll  tak  my  davy 
on't" 
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«'  Howe!^  quo*  I,  **  Aat's  a  marc.'* 

•■B^jingOy  80  it  he's!"  was  the  ne'er^o-weePs  answer,  and  I 
saw  bim  laogbing  in  his  sleeve;  howsoever*  he  had  a  remnant  of 
impudence  yet  left,  and  he  said,  *<  But  your  horse  was  a  mare.'' 

At  diis  my  corruption  rose»  and  I  could  stand  no  more,  but* 

E'ving  a  powerful  stamp,  I  cried,  "Deeviis  in  hell!"  which  was  a 
istv  word  for  me  to  say, «  d'ye  think  I'll  tak  a  mare  for  a  horse?** 

So  he,  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  imperative  mood,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
fhe  schoolmaster  says,  put  his  tonrue  in  his  cheek,  as  I  s^w,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  tne  inns,  and  brousht  out  a  very  civil,  well- 
fared,  gentleman-like  man,  the  landlord,  who  said  to  me,  with* 
great  contrition,  that  their  stables  being  full,  and  some  of  the 
STooms  drunk,  my  horse  had^  been  unfortunately  hanged  quite 
dead,  and  his  skin  gone  to  the  tan-pit;  but  that,  to  make  an  indem- 
nification, he  had  got  one  as  like  it  as  possible,  and  a  much  bet- 
ter than  mine  was;  however,  through  inadvertencv,  a  mare  had 
been  brought  **  I  shall  not,  however,''  said  he, "  make  two  words 
about  it;  your  horse,  I  think  was  worth  fifty  guineas-— 1  will  pay 
you  the  money.^' 

**  Fifty  guineas!"  quo'  I;  "  nane  o'  your  fifty  guineas  to  me;  he 
was  worth  sixty  pounds  if  he  was  worth  a  faruiing." 

«■  I'll  pay  you  the  price,"  said  the  landlord,  «  and  all  the  favour 
I  ask  in  return  is  that  you  will  not  tell  at  what  house  the  acci- 
dent happened;"  so  he  paid  me  the  money,  but  really  I  was  for  a 
season  not  easy  to  think  of  the  way  that  such  a  sum  for  a  horse 
had  come  out  of  a  Yorkshire  hand  into  my  pouch*  Howsever,  as 
the  horse  was  dead  and  gone,  I  could  make  no  better  o't  than  to 
pat  up  the  notes,  which  I  did,  and  came  back  to  Leeds  in  a  stage- 
coach, thinkins  all  tlie  way  of  what  I  should  say  to  Mr.  Shalloons; 
and  in  a  terrible  dread  I  was  that  he  would  not  be  content  with 
the  sixty  pound,  but  obli^te  roe  to  pay  a  tyrannical  sum. 

Howsever,  having  considered  with  myself,  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
at  Leeds,  I  went  to  him — aye  thinking  of  die  Yorkshire  way  of 
cheating  with  horses — and  I  said, 

«<  Mr.  Shalloons,  yon's  a  very  convenient  and  qiijet  beast  of  yours; 
would  ye  do  a  friend  a  favour,  and  selll;  to  me  on  reasonable 
terrasr" 

^^  It  is,''  quo'  he,  *<  a  very  passable  hack — I  did  not  wish  to  part 
wi't;  but  as  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  you  shall  have  him  for 
forty  guineas." 

''Forty  guineas,  Mr.  Shalloons,"  cried  I-*<*  Ns, surely  you  could 
never  look  for  that— thirty's  muir  like  the  price." 

''Half  the  difference,"  said  he,  "and  the  horse  is  yours." 

•«  Make  it  punds,  Mr.  Shalloons,  and  I'll  tak  him,''  qou'  I. 

"  Well,  pounds  let  it  be,"  said  he— so  I  paid  him  the  five-and» 
thirty  pounds  out  of  the  sixty,  by  the  which  I  had  a  clear  profit  of 
flve-and-twenty  pounds,  praster  the  price  of  my  ticket  by  the 
coach,  which  is  an  evidence  and  a  fact  to  me,  that  a  Scotchman 
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may  try  his  band  at  horae-4lesh  with  a  Torkahiremaii  on  j  day  n 
the  year»  the  Sen  Leger  fair-day  at  Doncaater  not  excepted. 


THE  BONJA  SONG. 

Mn.  R  C.  Dallas,  whose  ^  Pereival;  or,  J^ature  Vtndieated,^^ 
entitlt*s  him  to  the  favourable  regard  of  that  portion  of  the  nume;^ 
Tous  class  of  novel  readers,  whose  avidity  is  tempered  by  discretion* 
is  the  author  of  the  following  sonR.  Having  long  resided  in  Jamais- 
ca,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomea  to  the  habits  ami  manners  of  ti^e 
negroes  of  that  island,  and  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  Bonja. 
The  contrast,  which  is  drawn,  in  the  ensuing  stanzas,  we  have 
frequently  witnessed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  those  planta- 
tions, where  the  owner  entertained  proper  feelings  for  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  devolved  upon  him.  We  have  heard,  also,  similar 
sentiments,  from  many  a  dingv  Orpheus,  in  a  chimn<3y  comer,  al- 
though they  were  not  couch^  in  as  fine  language  as  the  strains 
o/ Mr.  Dallas. 

What  are  the  joys  of  white  man  here? 


What  are  his  pleasures?  say; 
o  ills  me  feai 
onia  play. 
Me  sing  all  day,  me  sleep  all  night. 


Me  want  no  joys,  no  ills  me  fear, 
But  on  my  Bonja  play. 


Me  hab  no  care,  my  heart  is  light; 
Me  tink  not  what  to-morrow  bring, 
Me  happy,  so  me  sing. 

But  white  man*8  joys  are  not  like  mine, 

Dho'  he  look  smart  and  gay: 
He  proud,  he  jealous,  haughty,  fine. 
While  I  my  Bonja  play. 

He  sleep  all  day,  he  wake  all  night. 
He  full  of  care,  his  heart  no  light, 
He  great  deal  want,  he  little  get. 
He  sorry,  so  he  fret. 

Me  envy  not  dhe  white  man  dhen, 

Me  poor,  but  me  is  gay: 
Me  glad  at  heart,  me  happy  when 
Me  on  my  Bonia  play. 

Me  sing  all  day,  me  sleep  all  night. 
Me  hab  no  care*  my  heart  is  light; 
Me  tink  not  what  to-morrow  bring. 
Me  happy,  so  me  sing. 
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OS  GIBBER'S  CJE&iR  V^EOFPT. 

When  the  packM  audience  from  their  posts  retir'd. 

And  Julius  in  a  general  hiss  expir'd; — 

Sage  Booth  to  Gibber  cried — "  Gompute  our  gains. 

These  dogs  of  Egypt  and  their  dowdj  Qae<!ns! 

But  ill  requite  those  habits  and  those  scenes!  ' 

To  rob  Comeille  for  such  a  motley  piece! 

His  geese  were  swans,  but  zn-ds,  thy  swans  are  geese!*' 

Rubbing  his  firm  invulnerable  brow. 

The  bard  replied* — '*  The  critics  must  allow, 

*Twa8  ne'er  in  Ceesar's  destiny  to  run!" 

Wilks  bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  gay,  pacific  pun. 

Mist's  Journal,  17S4. 


NEAL'S  VERTICAL  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fort  Folio. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Institute,  the  following 
report  was  presented;  and  as  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  more  general  attention,  I 
was  authorized  by  the  Society,  to  hand  it  for  publication. 

J.  P.  PARKE. 

TO  THE  MECHANICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  undersigned  committee*  appointed  to  examine  Mr,  NeaPs 
Vertical  Printing  Press,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  seen 
it  in  full  operation,  and  that  it  differs  from  the  common  press,  in 
the  vertical  position  of  the  plattin,  and  consequently  of  the  im- 
pressions— in  the  form  moving  on  pivots,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  power;  and,  also  in  the  addition  t>f  an  apparatus  for  distribu- 
ting the  ink  and  inking  the  types;  and  an  instrument  for  taking 
off  the  printed  sheet  and  laying  it  on  a  table. 

The  putting  on  of  the  paper,  raising  the  form  to  the  plattin  and 
pulling  the  impression,  are  all  the  manual  operations  required, 
and  lare  performed  by  one  person,  the  rest  being  done  by  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  advantage  is 
obtained,  by  the  vertical  position  of  the  plattin,  which  dispenses 
with  the  usual  movements  of  the  tympan  and  frisket 

The  power  is  of  the  progressive  tind,  and  well  applied,  but 
does  not  diflfer  essentially  from  that  of  -tiie  Ruthven  (or  Scotch] 
press. 

The  motion  of  the  form  on  pivots  instead  of  its  slidins  horizon- 
tallv,  is  a  valuable  improvement;  it  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  the  old  plan,  is  less  liable  to  inaccuracy  by  wearing,  and  i»  per-* 
formed  witfi  sp  much  more  ease  as  to  enable  the  pressman  to  raise, 
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at  the  same  time,  a  weight  of  sufiicient  power  to  give  uotioii  to 
the  machinery  by  which  the  ink  is  distributed  to  the  types. 

The  apparatus  for  distributing  the  ink  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose;  the  plan  of  inking  types  by  rollers,  though  it  may  do  for 
common  priDtine,  has  not  as  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  the 
common  balls.  The  rollers  must  of  necessity  receive  their  motion 
from  the  resistance  of  the  types;  and  will,  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree slide  as  well  as  revolve,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  their  im- 
perfection.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  perform  the  operation 
may  be  an  excuse  for  their  being  applied  to  this  press. 

The  instrument  for  taking  off  th9  paper  is  tio  imperfect  to  be 
recommended. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  press 
contains  several  improvements,  that  do  credit  to  tile  ingenuity  of 
the  inventor;  they  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  a 
wish,  that  some  of  the  movements  should  be  rendered  more  con- 
cise, and  others  so  modified  as  to  produce  less  shake  or  rattling. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  MASON, 
RUFUS  TYLER, 
JOSEPH  SAXTON. 
Philadelphia,  llth  December,  18£S. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  city  cooncil  of  New  Orleans  give  him  a  character.  '*  What  kind 

tat  with  closed  doors  not  long  ago.  of  character  can  f  give  you,"  says 

After  they  were  opened,  a  member  bis  lordship.  **  O,  my  lord,  aoy  cba- 

moved  to  exclude  a  printer  for  pub-  racter  your  lordship  pleases  to  give 

lishing  a  piece  of  satyrical  poetry,  me    I    shall  most   thankfully    re* 

bat  the  motion  was  not  seconded.  ceive."    His  lordship  accordingly 

-*-  sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows— 

At  a  pablic  dinner  lately  held  in  ^  The  bearer  John  — ,  has  served 
Liverpool,  a  gentleman  who  was  me  for  three  years  in  the  capacity 
asked  for  a  toast  gave — **  The  Co-  of  coachman.  He  is  an  able  driver, 
lossus  of  British  Literature,  sir  Wal-  and  a  very  sober  man.  I  discbar- 
ter Scott."  Presently,  another  gen-  ged  him  because  be  cheated  me. 
tleman  rose,  and  requested  permis-  (Signed)  Mansfield." — John  thank- 
sion  to  give*-*'  The  Colossus  of  ed  his  lordship,  and  went  off.  A  few 
Roadt^  Mr.  M'Adam!*'  Poor  Dr.  mornings  afterwards  when  his  lord- 
Johnson  was  forgotten.  ,  ship  was  going  through  his  lobby  to 
—  step  into  his  coach  for  Westminster 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  Hall,  a  man  in  a  very  handsome  li- 
the first  lord  Mansfield,  which  his  very  made  him  a  low  bow.  To  his 
Iprdship  told  himself  from  the  bench:  surprise  he  recognized  his  late 
— He  had  turned  off  his  coachman  coachman.  *♦  Why,  John,"  says  his 
for  certain  acts  of  peculation  not  an-  lordship,  *'  you  seem  to  have  got  an 
common  in  this  class  of  persons,  excellent  place;  how  could  you  ma- 
The  felW  begged  his  lordship  to  nage  this  with  t}ie  character  I  gave 
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yon?"  *'  O,  my  lord,"  says  John, 
« it  was  an  expeedioggfood  charac- 
ter. My  neir  master,  on  reading  it, 
said  be  obaerved  your  lord«hip  re* 
commended  me  as  an  able  driyer 
and  a  sober  roan.  These,  said  be, 
are  just  the  qualities  I  want  in  a 
coachman.  I  observe,  bis  lordship 
adds  he^  discharged  you  because 

?ou  cheated  him.  Haiv  you  sirrah, 
'm  a   Torksbireman  and  1*11  be 
d"     d  if  you  cfaeat^e."  • 

The  following  piect  if  new  is 
gravely  given  in  two  papers  of  re- 
pute in  Paris,  the  Journal  des  De- 
bati,  and  the  Courier  P^ancais: 

«*  Late  accounts  from  North  Ame- 
rica announce  that  General  Jack- 
son has  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  over  Mr.  W^il- 
liams,  by  35  votes  against  26.*' 

The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  Monument  at  Lexington, 
where  the  first  battle  of  tke  Hevoln- 
tion  was  fought 

SACKED 

TO 

Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind! 
TKe  Freedom  and  Independence  of 
Jlmerica^  Sealed  and  defended  6y 
the  blood  of  her  sont. 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Is  erected  by  the 

Inhabitants  of  Lexington, 


Under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the 
Government  of  'VJassachtisetts, 
to  the  Memory  of  their 
Fellow -citizens, 

Ensign  Robcrt  Mumbo,  Jonas 
Parker,  Sabivel  Hadley.  Jo^ 
Harrington,  Isaao  IHuzzt, 
Caleb  Harrington,  and  John 
Brown,  of  Lexintcton;  and  Aia- 
HKL  Porter,  ^  Wofmm; 

Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  x^ 
tims  to  the  sword  of  British  ty- 
ranny and  Oppression,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ever  memorable 
Jfineteenth  of  April,  1775.— The 
die  was  cast!  the  Blood  of  these 
Martyrs  was  the  cement  of  the 
Union  of  these  States!  then  colo- 
nies.—And  gave  spring  to  the 
Spirit,  Firmness  and  Resolution 
of  their  Feliow-Citixens.  They 
rose  as  one  man,  to  revenge  their 
Brethren's  BkKid!  and  at  the  point 
of  the  Sword,  to  assert  and  defend 
their  Native  Rights! 
They  nobly  dared  to  be  Free! 

The  Contest  was  Long,  Bloody  and 
Affecting! 

R^hUoue  Heawsn  approved  the  5o- 

lemn  appeal/ 

Victoiy  crowned  their  Arms, 

And  the  Peace,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Were  their  Glorious  Reward! 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  on  the  21st,  ultimo,  in  the 
85tb  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  San- 
soM,  formerly  merchant  of  this  city, 
and  for  a  long  time  Treasurer  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  and 
the  Mutual  Contributionship  for  the 
Insurance  of  Houses  from  loss  by 
Fire;  both  which  institutions  he  ser- 
ved gratuitously,  with  scntpulous  fi- 
delity and  exactness.  The  latter  as- 
sociation, on  his  retiring  from  office, 
many  years  ago,  expressed-  their 
sense  of  his  services,  by  presenting 


him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  suitably 
inscribed.  Having  persevered  from 
his  youth  in  regular  and  temperate 
habits,  he  lived  to  see  the  third  ge- 
neration  of  his  posterity  rbiog 
around  hims  he  retained  a  relish  for 
bis  accustomed  enjoyments  to  the 
latest  period  of  life-*— -and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Poet, 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose 

— satisfied, 
Tbank'd  Heav'n  that  be  had  liv'd, 

and  that  be  died. 


iClie  Ipoct  i^oUo. 


BY  OLIVSB  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Vahiovs;  that  the  miDd 
Of  desultory  man*  studious  of  chan^, 
And  pleased  with^norel^,  may  be  induJged.— Cowpkr. 


For  the  Port  Folia 
THE  MOHAWK  CHIEF. 

Im  the  month  of  September,  ISH,  while  the  war  raged  ob  our 
northern  frontiers,  a  British  and  an  American  officer,  traversed 
that  part  of  Upper  Canada  which  borders  upon  Lake  Ontario. 
They  were  both  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  their  profession 
and  rank;  but  while  their  uniforms  bespoke  them  to  have  been 
marshalled  under  hostile  banners,  their  amicable  intercourse  and 
cheerful  conversation,  gave  them  the  more  agreeable  appearance 
of  friends. 

The  American  officer  had  been  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  his 
general  to  the  commander  of  the  British  forces;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  nai^understanding  between  these  chiefs,  he  had  been  detained 
within  the  hostile  lines.  While  these  exalted  personases  were  set- 
tling a  controverted  point  of  etiquet^,  he  remained  in  custody; 
but  when  tlie  important  matter  was  adiusted,  he  was  informed  that 
be  might  return  to  the  American  head  quarters.  This,  to  the  un* 
aophiaticated  mind  of  our  youn^  soldier,  seemed  to  be  but  a  simple 
operation,  as  a  few  miles  only  intervened  between  the  contending 
armiea;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  surprise  on  learning  that  he 
moat  rejoin  his  companions  in  arms  by  a  circuitous  route  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles;  a  precaution  adopted  by  the  British  comnian- 
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der  from  motives  of  policy.  The  American  knew  but  little  of  thii 
ftrt;  nor  had  he  jet  learned  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  old  adage 
that  '*  the  farthest  way  round  is  the  nearest  way  home.'*  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  submit;  and  a  British  officer  was  appointed  to 
escort  him  throu^  that  part  of  his  majesty ^s  dominions,  which  lay 
within  his  prescnbed  route.  The  duty  of  this  gentleman  was  light, 
and  by  no  means  disagreeable,  as  his  charge  was  on  parole*  and 
his  business  was  simply  to  protect  him  from  insults,  and  to  con- 
duct  him  by  such  roads  as  would  prevent  him  from  spying  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  it  only  remains  to  be  remarked  of  the  En- 
glishman that  he  was  a  middle-a^ed  man,  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  service  of  his  king;  a  man  whose  good  nature  had  re- 
ceivi>d  no  ting^;  of  fierceness  from  his  profession,  but  who  was  kind, 
affabl  ,  and  intelligent 

Such  were  the  two  travellers  who  now  beguiled  the  passing 
ho'rs  with  fireside  anecdotes  of  their  respective  countries,  or 
amused  each  other  witli  details  of  feats  in  arms.  Men  of  real  cour- 
tesy, know  nothins  of  those  repulsive  feelings  which  keep  grosser 
minds  Hsunder,  and  easily  forget  those  local  distinctions  wnich  cr^ 
ate  jealousies  in  vulgar  breasts.  Our  soldiers  seemed  to  be  as  so- 
cial and  as  well  acquainted  as  if  they  had  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  chatted  as  familiarly  as  if  the  weapons  that  now  hung 
inofTensively  by  their  sides  had  never  flashed  in  opposing  ranks. 
Their  path  led  through  a  wild  region,  differing  widely  from  tho 
populous  and  well  cultivated  countries  to  which  each  had  been 
accustomed,  and  destitute  of  those  attractive  embellishments  which 
delight  the  traveller  when  narks,  and  villages,  and  country 
churches,  and  rosy  milk-maias  are  constantly  presented  to  his 
view.  The  continuous  forest  fatigued  the  eye  with  its  monotony, 
and  compelled  the  travellers  to  resort  to  their  mental  resources, 
except  when  their  course  led  them  along  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
and  brought  its  beauties  into  the  landscape— its  blue  waters,  its 
glassy  smoothness,  its  vastly  extended  plane,  and  its  distant  shores 
dimly  discovered  in  the  horizon.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced 
when  they  struck  Bundas  Street ,  an  extensive  wood  so  called, 
that  stretched  from  a  point  far  west  of  Ontario,  nearlv  to  Montre- 
al, and  which  soon  brought  them  to  Dundas,  a  small  hamlet  com- 
posed of  a  few  straggling  huts.  Here  they  found  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable house,  digni  Aed  with  the  name,  and  professing  to  afford  the 
comforts  of  a  tavern;  the  latter  of  which  haa  become  quite  desira- 
ble both  to  man  and  horse.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  they 
determined  to  proceed  no  further  that  day. 

I1)ey  were  snown  into  a  small,  but  private  apartment,  where 
the  British  officer  apologizing  for  the  necessity  of  a  short  absence, 
left  his  companion  to  his  own  reflections.  The  meditations  of  a 
way-faring  man,  at  a  village  inn,  among  the  wilds  of  the  frontier, 
are  usually  comprised  within  a  narrow  compass,  seldom  extending 
farther  than  from  mine  host  in  the  bar  to  my  landlady  in  the 
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kitchen,  and  receiving  impaise  onlj  from  the  premare  of  appetite, 
and  the  prospect  of  food.  On  the  present  occasion,  had  the  Egj^ 
tian  Pjramias  been  within  pistol-shot,  ourhero  wouldscarcelj  have 

f  lanced  at  them;  his  appetite  being  **  more  to  bread  than  stone.'* 
t  was  this  concentration  of  his  mental  faculties,  perhaps,  that 
•caused  him  barely  to  observe  a  horde  of  Indian  warriors  and 
their  squaws,  who  scowled  upon  him  with  malignant  ferocity  as 
he  entered  the  village,  nor  would  he  now  have  remarked  them, 
had  not  the  promise  of  an  e^&rljr  supper  restored  his  mind  to  some- 
thing of  its  wonted  elasticity.  It  was  then,  that  casting  his  ejes 
througlk  the  window  by  which  he  sate,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment  of  savages,  hideously  painted, 
and  "  hell-bent"  on  carnaee.  They  were  reposing  in  groupes  upon 
the  ground,  or  lounging  about  with  their  accustomed  appearance 
of  indolence;  but  tlieir  repose  was  that  of  the  crouching  tiger— 
their  eyes  often  flashed  fire;  their  dark  looks  were  full  of  meaning 
*-their  whole  demeanour  fierce  and  portentous,  announcing  them 
to  be  oo  the  eve  of  some  fell  purpose.  Our  young  soldier  shudder^^ 
ed  as  he  beheld  the  deep  workings  of  passion  portrayed  in  the 
strongly  marked  features  of  these  barbarians.  Me  Had  passed 
through  the  towns  of  other  tribes  in  his  travels,  and  had  once 
heard  the  Indian  yell  mingling  in  the  din  of  battle;  but  he  never 
before  had  seen  them  in  such  numbers,  or  closely  inspected  them 
while  under  the  excitement  of  martial  feeling;  and  he  now  look- 
ed iu  vain  for  that  cheerful  firmness,  that  sedate  bearing,  that  ge- 
nerous emulation  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  warrior.  He  saw 
only  hatred,  revenge,  and  thirst  of  blood. 

From  these  reflections,  he  was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat  Turning  his  head  he  beheld 
An  Indian  of  large  stature  and  imposing  amiearance,  who  advanc- 
ed to  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  anu  deliberately  surveyed  hinw 
Our  hero  was  not  in  a  humour  for  company:  nor  clid  he  relish  the 
character  of  his  visiter;  with  whom  he  determined  to  have  as  little 
intercourse  as  possible.  The  latter,  however,  commenced  a  con- 
Yersatiou  after  gazing  at  him  for  a  short  time.— - 

"  You're  an  American  oflScer?" 

«  Yes,"  replied  the  officer  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

«« Are  you  a  prisoner?*' 

«« No.*' 

The  repulsive  manner  in  which  these  laconic  answers  were 
uttered,  seemed  by  no  means  to  please  the  forest  chieftain,  who 
drew  himself  up,  and  haughtily  demanded— 

<*  Oo  you  know  who  1  am,  sir?— -I  am  captain  B—  son  of  old  Col. 
.&—  I  command  all  these  Indians.*' 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  the  American  of  the  folly  of 
exasperating  this  redoubtable  personage.  He  rose,  approached  the 
chief,  and  extended  his  hand: — 

''  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  captain  B— ,  and  proud  of  your  ac* 
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qoaintance.''  B^-retomedhis  galutatioD,and  again  inquired  if  he 
was  a  prigoner. 

« I  am  not,  sir^— *' 

*<  1  thonght  not  from  your  wearing  your  sword:— trat  how  the 
devil  did  yon  get  here?**  The  officer  briefly  explained  his  sttna* 
tion. 

*'  Ah!  that  may  be;**  said  B—  "  I  wondered  how  you  could  be  a  pri* 
goner,  and  be  aliowed  to  keep  your  arms  and  epaulet^*-These  Bri* 
tbh  officers  are  d— d  canning  fellows:  they  don't  let  their  priso- 
ners carry  off  plunder  that  way."— Observing  that  the  officer  had 
again  seated  himself  by  the  window,  he  added,  <*  You  had  better . 
not  sit  by  that  window;  them  d-^  Indians  will  shoot  you*" 

"  They  would^  certainly  not  attempt  to  injure  a  person  whom* 
ihey  supposed  to  be  a  prisoner;  a  man  in  their  power,  under  the 
charge  of  a  British  officer — and  in  your  company*-" 

««0h  the  Devil!  what  do  they  care  for  all  thab^-theyni  kill  a 
white  man  whenever  they  get  a  iair  chancei— they  would  not  hurt 
you  now,  if  they  thought  1  would  see  themt-^at  they'd  crack  away 
from  behind  a  tree,  and  run,  and  nobody  would  know  who  did  it. 
They're  as  treacherous  as  Hell." 

The  officer  removed  his  seat,  and  changed  the  subject:  hot  B— 
interrupted  him,  and  in  tlie  same  abrupt  tone  as  before,  asked» 
»  Do  you  Americans  ever  give  quarter  to  an  indiaa?" 

••Certainly —  always:"  was  the  answer. 

•'  Well,  you're  aft  officer,^-!  don*t  like  to  dispute  your  word; 
but)  excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't  believe  itx^ 

*•  But,  captain  B— ,  I  assure  you  it  is  so— -all  civilised  nations* 
all  white  people,  make  it  a  rule  to  spare  the  prisoner  who  asks  for 
quarter,  it  is  a  law  which  they  dare  not  break." 

••  So  you  all  say,"  replied  the  Indian;  "  but  I  don^t  believe  it, 
and  Pll  tell  you  why*  When  General  Hull  was  ^ng  to  invade' 
Canada-*ben)re  Brock  took  him,—- there  at  Detroit— he  sent  out 
a  long  talk,  a  proclamation,  he  called  it— in  which  he  said  that  no 
white  man  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian  should  reeeivs 
quarter — well,  sir^ if  they  kill  the  white  man,  what  will  they  do 
with  the  Indian  alone  side  of  him?  Tell  me  that?" 

**  General  Hull  wisned,  I  suppose,  to  discourage  the  employment 
of  Indians  by  the  British.— We  abhorred  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  embroiled  with  the  red-people.  Besides, 
what  General  Hull  did  is  no  rule;  his  whole  course  was  disapprov- 
ed by  the  American  people  and  the  soverninent,  aod  he  was  dis- 
graced by  a  court-martial  for  misconduct" 

"That's  all  very  well— but  don't  tell  me— I  know— General 
Hull  made  use  of  that  expression,  and  I  know  very  well  that  if 
white  people  wont  give  quarter  to  each  other,  its  a  d— d  bad 
chance  for  the  poor  Indian  to  get  it" 

The  officer  attempted  to  argue  the  matter,  and  to  convince  the 
Indian  that  the  American  government  had  always  observed  the 
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molt  kmBane  policy  in  the  omdact  of  the  war»  and  that  they  had 
only  deviated  from  it  in  a  few  instances,  when  the  horrid  cruel* 
ties  of  the  Britidi  Airced  them  into  acts  ot  retaliation. 

«*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  British^'  said  B— -  <*  the^  employ 
me,  it^s  true:  but  1  don't  like  them^— I  don't  like  any  white  people 
—and  I  have  determined  never  to  give  quarter  to  an  Amencan— » 
ifldol'llbed-Ml.'' 

**  Well/  but  Captain  B-*,  you  and  I  have  now  become  somewhat 
acquainted— -suppose  I  was  to  fall  into  your  hands  in  the  woods; 
should  present  my  sword  to  you,  and  claim  your  mercy,  what  would 
you  do?* 

**  PU  tell  you  what  I'd  do,  sir;  I  like  you  very  well:  some  of  the 
Americans  are  d— 4  rascaliU-but  I  think  you're  a  tolerable  clever 
fellow-— ]|rou  seem  to  be  a  gentleman— but  don't  yon  calculate  upon 
that;  for  if  ever  you  were  to  fall  into  my  hands,  I'd  have  my  toma*' 
hawk  in  your  head,  and  the  scalp  offof  your  skull,  in  half  a  minute* 
—I've  sworn  to  spare  none,  ana  by-^  I  don't  mean  to  be  caught  in 
a  lie!  I  was  at  BuiEdoe,  when  it  was  burned,"  he  added,  growing 
warm  with  the  subject  "We  burned  the  houses,  and  ternea 
the  women  out  in  the  snow.  We  did  a  great  businesSi<— -We  killed 
some:  some  were  burned:  and  some  frozen  to  death^I  pitched 
one  little  chap  in  the  fire  myself." —  Thus  he  went  on  exulting  in 
deeds  ot  blood,  and  repeating  various  exploits  too  horrid  to  be 
related— until  the  return  of  the  British  officer,  when  he  departed. 

The  reader  has  perhapsJhad  enou^  of  this  ta^ny  ally  of  the  En- 
glish: a  few  more  words  shall  closethisaccount  uf  him.  His  father, 
usually  called  Colonel  B— ,  was  a  man  of  couraee  and  abilities, 
who  succeeded  in  uniting  several  tribes  under  his  control,  and 
thus  Detained  a  stending  which  rendered  his  friendship  import- 
ant to  the  British  government.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to 
make  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  much  noticed  and  caress- 
ed. He  became  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and  devoted  his 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  to  their  service.  His  children  were 
reared  among  the  wnites,  and  received  a  good  English  education. 
Two  of  them,  a  son  and  daughter,  became  respectable  persons;  but 
the  one  who  is  here  descriw^,  retorned  to  the  savage  life,  with 
a  mind  embittered  against  the  whites,  from  whom  he  declared  he 
had  learned  nothing  but  to  drink  and  swear;  qualities  which  it 
must  be  allowed  he  nad  atteined  to  a  disgusting  perfection.  He 
had  recently  led  his  warriors  against  the  Americans  at  Fort  Erie, 
at  that  time  besieged  by  the  arm?  of  General  Drummond;  but  the 
sight  of  a  few  bomb  shells  sattsned  his  curiosity,  and  he  had  re- 
treated to  Dundas,  charging  his  followers  with  cowardice.  The  ac- 
cusation had  been  retorted  upon  him,  and  hence  the  contemptuous 
language  which  he  applied  to  his  tribe.  They  were  now  on  toe  eve 
of  anotoer  expedition. 
^On  the  following  morning  the  two  officers  renewed  their  jour^ 
ney,  at  the  dawn  of  day.    Their  path  again  led  through  a  wild 
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country*  devoid  of  interest,  and  presenting  no  incident  to  attract 
curirwitr*  After  riding  about  eighteen  miles  tliej  halted  at  a  re- 
spectable farm-house,  to  breakfast  Here  they  found  neatness,  cor- 
diality, and  plenty*  The  good  man  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
possessed  much  of  the  intelligence,  tempered  with  the  ^vity  of 
nis  country.  A  small  number  of  well  chosen  books,  chiefly  reli- 
gious, lay  scattered  about  the  room,  as  if  in  daily  use.  A  sweet 
^rl,  just  grown,  who  was  teaching  a  little  school  by  the  road -side, 
came  in  to  help  her  mother  to  prepare  a  morning  meal,  and  pr**8i* 
ded  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  heart  of  our  young  traveller  was 
warmed  into  gladness  by  this  simple  display  of  peace  and  kind- 
ness, and  the  disagreeable  images  which  hacf  fiUeo  his  mind,  since 
his  interview  with  the  ferocious  associate  of  Drummond,  gave  way 
to  more  agreeable  subjects  for  reflection.  He  was  again  in  contact 
with  hearts  that  acknowledged  a  Creator,  and  once  more  he  wit- 
nessed the  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  circle.  He  reflected  on  the 
many  privations  incident  to  a  military  life;  its  dangers,  its  follies, 
its  passions;  and  he  could  not  avoid  the  concluHion,  that  he  who 
treads  the  road  to  fame,  sacrifices  the  dearest  hours,  the  best  de- 
lights, and  the  choicest  blessings  of  existence. 


A  {lEMARK  ON  BABY-BALLS. 

BT  MISS  HANNAH  MORB* 

*'  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  pur- 
j[>ose  under  Heaven,"  said  the  wise  man;  but  he  said  it  before  the 
invention  of  baby -balls.  This  modern  device  is  a  sort  of  triple  con* 
spiracy  against  the  innocenre,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
cnildren;  thus,  by  factitious  amusements,  to  rob  them  ot  a  relish 
for  the  simple  joys,  the  unbought  delights,  whicli  naturally  belong 
to  their  blooming  s^^ason,  is  like  olotting  out  spring  U-om  the 
year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  enjoyments  of  sprightly 
and  happ^  children,  is  to  make  them  pay  a  dear  and  dispropor- 
tionate price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step  at  once  from 
the  nurserjr  to  the  ball-room,  and  by  a  preposterous  chanae  of  ha- 
bits, are  thinking  of  dressing  them<)'ilves,  at  an  age,  when  they 
used  to  be  dressing  their  dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  tlie  un- 
restrained freedom  of  wood-nymphs,  over  hill  and  dale,  their 
cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and'their  hearts  overflowing  with  hap- 
piness, these  gay  little  creatures,  are  shut  up  all  the  morning  de- 
murely practising  the  pas  grave,  and  transacting  the  serious  bu- 
nness  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for  the  evening,  with  more  cost  of 
time  and  pains  than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
Hew  ideas. 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
Letter  frtnn  the  Rev.  Mr.  MaskAyne^  Astronomer  Royal  of  En- 
glana,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing^  late  Provost  of  the  Uni' 
versiiy  of  Fennsylvania. 

Mvu  Old8ohool» 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  our  daily  f^zettes,  tpetking  of  the 
two  comets,  which  at  present  excite  so  much  attention,  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks: — **  In  looking  over  the  first  Tolnme  of 
our  Philosophical  Transactions,  1  felt  a, sentiment  of  pride  and 
pleasure  that  the  occurrence  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769  was 
observed  with  so  much  accuracy  and  precision  in  Pennsjlvania* 
as  to  deserye  and  obtain  the  highest  praise  from  the  European 
astronmuert;  It  is  true,  we  cannotj&ow,  as  we  could  then,  boast 
of  a  Rittenhouse,  whose  genius  was  preeminent;  but  he  bad  se- 
veral coadjutors,  who,  without  pretenaing  to  his  abilities^  were  jet 
correct  and  scientific;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  that  we  hare 
m  any  respect  degeneratedr" 

I  know  not  the  grounds  upon  which  this  writer  has  ventiire«l  to 
place  Mr.  Rittenhouse  above  others  who  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus*  at  the  time  here  specified.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  work  which  he  cites.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rittenhouse^ 
appears  in  that  volume,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  made  observations  at  Norristown,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  He  reported  his  results  to  Dr. 
Smith,  and  this  gentleman  made  the  communication  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  from  which  institution,  it  is  presumed,  they  de- 
rived their  appointment 

It  appears*  from  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  '*  Transactions,"  that  the 
whole  ciesign  originated  with  Dr.  Swing;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prosecution  of  it,  through  all  the  details  to  the 
final  result,  was  confided  to  him.  His  communication  to  the  socie- 
ty, dated  21st  June  1768,  commences  in  these  words>— '<  As  yon 
have  taken  under  consideration,  the  proposal  which  I  made  to  you 
tiie  I9th  of  April  last,  of  observing  the  ensuine  transit  of  Venus/' 
&c.  Dr.  Ewiiig  then  proceeds  to  lay  before  die  society  a  projec- 
tion of  the  transit  as  seen  from  Philadelphia,  together  with  the 
elements  of  the  projection;  and  he  concludes  by  proposing  that 
provision  be  made,  without  loss  of  time,  for  erecting  a  small  ob- 
servatory, and  he  recommends  that  some  proper  persons  be  ap« 
Cinted  to  make  the  observations,  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
;•  The  tone  of  the  letter  throughout  is  that  of  one  who  is  betp- 
tei  acquainted  with  the  subject,  £an  those  whom  he  addresses; 
and  who  is  oblieed  to  take  some  pains  to  convince  them  of  the 
importance  of  his  suggestions: — a  conjecture  which  will  not  be 
considered  very  unwarrantable  when  the  reader  is  informed  that 
the  same  volume  contains  a  method  of  destroying  wild  garlic,  an- 
other of  preserving  peas  from  the  worms^Hi  thira  for  preserving 
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suUects  in  spirits^— together  with  instructioiis  for  puttiiig  up  seeds 
anJ^plants  ror  transportation,  and  Tarious  other  notable  matters. 

Not  many  years  after  this  event,  [\n  1773]  Dr.  Bwing  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Williamsotn,  went  to  England  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  Newark  academy,  in  Delaware.  Althougn  the 
war  of  the  reyolution  was  just  breaking  out,  thej  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  manj  liberal  subscriptions  were 
receiyed.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Ewing  had  prepared  for  him  a 
cordial  reception  in  the  closets  of  the  literary  and  learned  of  that 
day,  with  many  of  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  seyeral 

! rears  after  his  return.  By  lord  North,  the  minister,  the  most 
iberal  offers  were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  that  country. 
While  he  was  in  London,  he  made  some  efforts  to  .procure  the 
means  of  establishing  an  observatory  in  this  city.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  then  asironomer-royal,  at  Greenwich,  was  applied  to; 
and  the  reply  of  that  eminent  person  will  show  the  estimation  in 
which  our  young  American  philosopher  was  held,  by  an  individual, 
who  of  all  the  men  then  iivins,  was  best  qualified  to  decide  upon 
the  pretensions  of  others,  in  this  department  of  science. 
It  is  in  the  following  words: 

Sib,  OreenwicK  4tft  dug.  1775. 

I  received  your  late  favour,  together  with  your  observations  of 
ihe  comet  of  1770,  and  some  fcopies*]  of  that  of  1769,  for  which 
I  tliank  you.  I  shall  I  beueve  communicate  [them]  to  the 
Royal  Society  as  you  give  me  leave.  In  the  present  unhappy 
situation  of  American  affairs*  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  any 
thing  can  be  done  towards  erecting  an  observatory  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  therefore  cannot  think  it  proper  for  me  to  take  a  part  in 
any  memorial  you  may  think  proper  to  la^  before  my  lord  North 
at  present.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  discourage  you  from  pre- 
senting a  memorial  from  yourself.  Were  an  observatory  to  be 
erected  at  that  city,  I  do  not  know  any  person  there  more  capable 
of  taking  care  of  it  than  yourself.  Should  lord  North  do  me  the 
honour  to  ask  my  opinion  about  the  utility  of  erecting  an  obser* 
vatory  at  Philadelphia,!  I  should  then  be  enabled  to  speak  out, 
being  always  a  well  wisher  to  the  promotion  of  science.  You  did 
not  distinguish  whether  the  times  of  your  observations  were  ap> 
parent  or  mean  time.  I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
N.MASKELYNfi. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewiko,  at 

No.  2o,  Ludgate  street. 

*  The  obsenratioDB  were  en^ved  on  a  theet  of  laiipe  paper,  of  which 
it  is  sappoMd  a  number  of  copies  were  sent  to  Mr.  M.  O.  O. 

t  The  city  councils,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  American  Pkilo- 
0ophioal  Society,  granted  the  use  of  the  edifice  in  Centre  Square  for  this 
purpose,  several  years  ago.  But  nothing  has  been  done  with  the  pramisss, 
that  we  know  of,  by  the  society.  O.  O. 
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At  the  |>eriodl  when  this  letter  was  writteii«  a  Tepotation  for 
ecieDce,  wa8  to  be  acquired  onlj  by  real  merit  A  membership  in 
a  learned  institution  was  not  then  voted  in  return  for  a  donation 
of  books  or  shflls;  nor  had  it  become  an  article  of  trade,  as  it  is 
novf,  when  an  exchange  of  titles  between  two  persons,  members 
of  different  societies,  can  be  calculated  on,  with  nearly  the  s^me 
confidence  as  a  return  of  tea  for  a  cargo  of  dollars.  Dr.  Ewing, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  was  a  modest  man,  whose  labours 
Were  prompted  by  a  love  of  science  and  zeal  for  the  public  eood* 
Whether  his  observations  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  Mr.  Maskel^he  proposed,  I  never  heard.  Had  he  been 
sedulous  of  notoriety,  there  is  no  doubt  t^.at  he  could  have  obUin- 
ed  the  envied  privdege  of  adding  F.  R.  S  to  his  name!  It  is 
known  that  his  high  chai-acter  for  learning  procured  for  him  a  vote 
of  the  freedom  of  several  cities  in  Scotland,  where  learning  was 
held  in  high  estimation.  That  custom  has  gone  out  of  use  abroad, 
and  in  our  own  countiy,  we  seem  little  disposed  to  honour  any  art 
or  science  but  that  which  teaches  us  the  most  direct  road  to  wealth 
or  Dolitical  power.  Men  of  solid  worth  are  driven  into  the  shade 
and  their  places  are  filled  by  charlatans,  who  play  the  zany  in 
newspapers  and  shake  their  cap  and  bells  at  fish-feasts. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  it  is  by  no 
■leans  my  object  to  dispara^  the  merits  of  our  self-taught  phiLo« 
flopher.  They  were  of  a  high  order;  and  none  knew  them  better 
or  vakied  them  more  justly,  than  the  individual  whose  claims  I 
have  undertaken  to  vindicate. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  BELL. 

Ik  my  younger  days,  bell-ringing  was  much  more  in  fashion 
among tne  young  men  of  ■,  than  it  is  now.    Nobody,  I  be- 

lieve, practises  it  there  at  present  except  the  servants  of  the  church, 
and  the  melody  has  been  much  injured  in  consequence.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  about  twentv  of  us  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  Cathedral,  formed  a  club,  which  used  to  ring  every  peal  that 
was  called  for;  and,  from  continual  practice  and  a  rivalry  which 
arose  between  us  antl  a  club  attached  to  another  steeple,  and  which 
tended  considerably  to  sharpen  our  zeal,  we  became  very  Mozarts 
on  our  favourite  instruments.  But  my  bell-ringing  practice  was 
shortened  by  a  singular  accident,  which  not  onljr  stopt  my  per- 
formance, but  made  even  the  sound  of  a  bell  terrible  to  my  ^^ars. 

One  Sundav,  1  went  with  another  into  the  belfry  to  ring  for  noon 
prayers,  but  tne  second  stroke  we  had  pulled  showed  us  that  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  we  were  at  was  muffled.  Some  one  had  been 
buned  that  morning,  and  it  had  been  prepared,  of  course,  to  ring 
a  mournful  note.    We  did  not  know  of  this,  but  the  remedy  wftw 
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aaisy.  ^  Jack,''  saicl  my  coin|>anion,  "  step  up  to  the  loft,  and  cat 
off  the  hat;'*  for  the  way  we  had  of  mufBing  was  by  tying  a  piece 
of  an  old  hat,  or  of  cloth  (the  former  was  preferred)  to  one  side 
of  the  clapper,  which  deadened  every  second  toll.  I  complied* 
and  iiioanting  into  the  belfry,  crept  as  usual  into  the  bell,  where 
'I  began  to  cut  away.  The  hat  had  been  tied  on  in  some  mors 
complicated  manner  than  ui^ual,  and  I  was  perhaps  three  or  four 
minutes  in  gt'ttine  it  off;  during  which  time  mj  companion  below 
was  hastily  called  away,  by  a  message  from  his  sweetheart  I  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  not  material  to  my  story.  The  person  who  called 
him  was  a  brother  of  the  club,  who,  knowing  that  the  time  had 
come  for  ringing  for  service,  and  not  thinking  that  any  one  was 
above,  b^^gan  to  pull.  At  this  moment  I  was  just  getting  out, 
when  {  felt  the  bell  movin&c;  1  guesst^d  the  reason  at  once — it  was 
a  moment  of  terror;  but  by  a  hasty,  and  almost  convulsive  effort* 
I  succeeded  in  juuiping  down,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  flat  of 
my  back  under  the  bell. 

The  room  in  which  it  was,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
contain  it,  the  bottom  of  the  bell  coming  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  floor  of  lath.  At  that  time  I  certainly  was  not  so  bulky  as 
I  am  now,  but  as  I  lay  it  was  within  an  inch  of  my  face.  I  had 
not  laid  myself  down  a  second,  when  the  ringing  6^an«— It  was 
a  dreadful  situation.  Over  me  swung  an  immense  mass  of  metal, 
one  touch  of  which  would  have  crushed  me  to  pieces;  the  floor 
under  me  was  principally  composed  of  crazy  laths,  and  if  they 
gavcL  way,  I  was  precipitated  to  the  distance  of  about  fifty  feet 
upon  a  loft,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under  the 
impulse  of  my  fall,  and  sent  me  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  upon  the 
marble  floor  of  the  chancel,  a  A  hundred  feet  below.  I  remember- 
ed— ^for  fear  is  quick  in  recollection— 'how  a  common  clock wrigh^ 
abr>ut  a  month  before,  had  fallen,  and  bursting  through  the  floors 
of  the  steeple,  driven  in  the  cielin^  of  the  porch,  and  even  broken 
into  the  marble  tombstone  of  a  bishpp  who  slept  beneath.  This 
was  my  first  terror,  but  the  rinsing  had  not  continued  a  minute, 
before  a  more  awful  and  immediate  dread  came  on  me.  The  deaf- 
ening sound  of  the  bell  smote  into  my  ears  with  a  thunder  which 
made  me  fear  their  drums  would  crack. — ^There  was  not  a  fibre  of 
my  body  it  did  not  thrill  through:  It  entered  my  very  soul;  thought 
and  reflecton  were  almost  utterly  banished;  I  only  retained  the 
sensation  of  agonizing  terror.  Every  moment  I  saw  the  bell  sweep 
within  an  inch  of  my  face;  and  my  eyes— I  could  not  close  them* 
though  to  look  at  the  object  was  bitter  as  death— followed  it  in- 
ttinctively  in  its  oscillating  progress  until  it  came  back  again.  It 
ivaa  in  vain  I  said  to  myselr  that  it  could  come  no  nearer  at  any 
future  swing  than  it  didf  at  first;  every  time  it  descended,  I  en- 
deavoured to  shrink  into  the  very  floor  to  avoid  being  buried  un- 
der the  down-sweeping  mass;  and  then  reflecting  on  ue  danger  of 
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IH-enitig  too  weishtily  on  mj  frail  support,  would  cower  up  agftm 
afl  far  as  i  dared* 

At  first  iiij  fears  were  mere  matter  of  fact  I  was  afraid  the 
pullies  above  would  give  way,  and  let  the  bell  plunge  on  me.  At 
another  time,  the  possibility  of  the  clapper  being  shot  out  in  some 
sweep,  and  dashing  through  my  body^  as  I  had  seen  a  ramrod  dide 
through  a  door,  flitted  across  my  mind.  The  dread  also,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  the  crazy  floor,  tormented  me,  but  these 
soon  gave  way  to  fears  not  more  unfounded,  but  more  visionary. 
and  of  course  more  tremendous.  The  roaring  of  tlie  bell  confused 
my  intellect,  and  my  fancy  soon  began  to  teem  with  all  sort  of 
strange  and  terrifying  ideas.  The  b^Il  pealing  above,  and  open* 
ing  iU  jaws  with  a  hideous  clamour,  seemed  to  me  at  one  time  a 
ravening  monster,  r&ging  to  devour  me;  at  another,  a  whirlpool 
ready  to  suck  me  into  its  bellowing  abyss.  As  I  gazed  on  it,  it 
assumed  all  shaps;  it  was  a  flying  eagle,  or  ratlier  a  roc  of  the 
Arabian  story-tellers,  clapping  its  wings  and  screaming  over  me. 
As  I  looked  upward  iuto  it,  it  would  appear  sometimes  to  length* 
en  into  indefinite  extent,  or  to  b*"  twisted  at  the  end  into  the  spi- 
ral folds  of  the  tail  of  a  flying-dragon.  Nor  was  the  flaming 
breath,  or  fiery  slance  of  that  fabled  animal,  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture.  My  eyes  inflamed,  bloodshot,  and  glaring,  invested 
the  supposed  monster  with  a  full  proportion  of  unholy  light. 

It  would  be  endless  were  I  to  merely  hint  at  all  the  fancies  that 
possessed  my  mind.  Every  object  that  was  hideous  and  roaring 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination.  I  often  thought  that  I  was  in 
a  hurricane  at  sea,  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  I  was  embarked 
to88*5d  under  me  with  the  most  furious  vehemence.  The  air,  set 
in  motion  by  the  swinging  of  the  bell,  bl<>w  over  me,  nearly  wiUi 
the  violence,  and  more  than  the  thunder  of  a  tempest;  and  the 
floor  seemed  to  reel  under  me,  as  under  a  drunken  man.  But  the 
most  awful  of  all  the  ideas  that  seized  on  me  were  drawn  fiom 
the  supernatural.  In  the  vast  cavern  of  the  bell,  hideous  faces 
appeared,  and  glared  down  on  me  with  terrifying  frowns,  or  with 
grinning  mockery,  still  more  appalling.  At  last,  the  devil  him- 
self, accoutred,  as  in  the  common  description  of  the  evil  spirit^ 
with  hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  and  eyes  of  infernal  lustre,  made  his 
appearance,  and  called  on  me  to  curse  God  and  worship  him,  who 
was  powerful  to  save  me.  This  dread  su^stion  Ite  uttered  with 
the  full-toned  clangour  of  the  bell.  1  had^him  within  an  inch  of 
me,  and  i  thought  on  the  fate  of  the  Santon  Barsisa.  Strenuously 
and  desperately  I  defied  him,  and  bade  him  be  gone.  Reason, 
then,  for  a  moment,  resumed  her  sway,  but  it  was  oqly  to  fill  me 
with  fresh  terror,  just  as  the  lightning  dispels  the  gloom  that  sur« 
rounds  the  benidited  mariner,  but  to  show  him  that  his  vessel  is 
driving  on  a  rock,  where  she  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
I  found  I  was  becoming  delirious,  and  trembled  lest  reason  should 
utterly  desert  me*    This  is  at  all  times  an  agonizing  thought,  but 
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it  smote  me  then  with  tenfold  aeony.  I  feared  lest,  when  utierljr 
deprived  of  mj  senses.  1  should  rise,  to  do  which  I  was  everj 
moment  tempted  bj  that  stranc^  feeling  which  calls  on  a  man, 
whose  head  is  dizzy  from  standing  on  the  battlement  of  a  lofty 
castle,  to  precipitate  himself  from  it,  and  then  death  would  be  in- 
stant and  tremendous.  When  I  thought  of  this,  1  became  despe* 
rate.  I  caught  the  floor  with  a  grasp  which  drove  the  blood  from 
my  nails;  and  I  yelled  with  the  cry  of  despair.  I  called  for  help, 
I  prayed,  i  shouted,  but  all  the  eirorts  of  my  voice  were,  of  course, 
drowned  in  the  bell.  As  it  passed  over  my  mouth,  it  occasionally 
echoed  my  cries  which  mixed  not  with  its  own  sound,  but  pre- 
served their  distinct  character.  Pi-rhaps  this  was  but  fancy.  To 
me,  I  know,  they  then  sounded  as  if  they  were  the  shouting  howl- 
ing, or  laughing  of  the  Cends  with  which  my  imagination  had 
peopled  the  gloomy  cave  which  swung  over  .me. 

You  may  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  my  feelings;  but  I  am  not. 
Many  a  scene  of  dread  have  isince  passed  thnmsh,  but  they  ^re 
nothing  to  the  self-inflicted  terrors  of  this  half  hour.  The  an- 
cients have  doomed  one  of  the  damned,  in  their  Tartarus,  to  lie 
under  a  rock,  which  every  moment  seems  to  be  descending  to 
annihilate  him, — and  an  awful  punishment  it  would  be.  But  if  to 
this  you  add  a  clamour  as  loud  as  if  ten  thousand  furies  were 
howling  about  you — a  deafening  uproar  banishing  reason,  and 
driving  you  to  madness,  you  must  allow  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
pang  was  rendered  more  terrible.  There  is  no  man,  firm  as  his 
nerves  may  be,  who  could  retain  his  courage  in  this  situation. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ringing  was  done.  Half  of  that  time 
passed  over  me  without  power  of  computation, — ^the  other  half 
appeared  an  age.  When  it  ceased,  I  became  gradually  more  quiet, 
but  a  new  feat  retained  me.  I  knew  that  five  minutes  would 
elapse  without  ringing,  but,  at  the  end  of  that  short  time,  the,  bell 
would  be  rung  a  second  time,  for  five  minutes  more.  I  could  not 
calculate  time.  A  minute  and  an  hour  were  of  equal  duration.  I 
feared  to  rise,  lest  the  five  minutes  should  have  elapsed,  and  the 
ririginsr  bn  again  commenced,  in  which  case  I  shoula  be  crushed, 
before  I  could  escape,  against  the  walls  or  frame-work  of  the  bell. 
I  therefore  still  continued  to  lie  down,  cautiously  shifting  myself, 
however,  with  a  careful  gliding,  so  that  my  eve  no  longer  looked 
into  the  hollow.  This  was  of  itself  a  considerable  relief.  The 
cessation  of  the  noise  had,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  stupi- 
fying  me,  for  my  attention,  being  no  longer  occupied  hj  the  chi<* 
meras  I  had  conjured  up,  began  to  flag.  All  that  now  distressed 
me  was  the  constant  expectation  of  the  second  ringing,  for  which, 
however,  I  settled  myself  with  a  kind  of  stupid  resolution.  I  clos- 
ed my  eyes,  and  clenched  my  teeth  as  firmly  as  if  they  were 
screwed  in  a  vice.  At  last  the  dreaded  moment  came,  and  the 
first  swing  of  the  bell  extorted  a  groan  from  me,  as  they  say  the 
most  resolute  victim  screams  at  the  sight  of  the  rack,  to  which  he 
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is  for  a  second  time  destined.  After,  this*  however,  I  lay  silent 
and  lethargic,  without  a  thought.  Wrapt  in  the  defensive  armour 
of  stupidity,  I  defied  the  bell  and  its  intonations.  When  it  ceas- 
ed, I  was  roused  a  little  by  the  hope  of  escape.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, decide  on  this  step  hastiljr,  but,  putting  up  my  hand  with  the 
utmost  caution,  I  touched  the  rim.  Though  the  ringing  had  ceas- 
ed, it  still  was  tremulous  from  the  sound,  and  shook  under  my 
hand,  which  instantly  recoiled  as  from  an  electric  jar.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  probably  elapsed  before  I  again  dared  to  make  the  ex- 
jperiment,  and  then  I  found  it  at  rest.  1  determined  to  lose  no 
timo,  fearine  that  I  might  have  lain  then  already  too  long,  and 
that  the  bell  for  evenin^g;  service  would  catch  me.  This  dread 
stimulated  me,  and  I  slipped  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
arose.  I  stood,  I  suppose,  for  a  minute,  looking  with  suly  wonder 
on  the  place  of  my  imprisonment,  penetrated  with  joy  at  escaping, 
but  then  rushed  down  the  stony  and  irregt^lar  stair  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning,  and  arrived  in  the  bell-ringer's  room.  This  was 
tiie  last  act  I  had  power  to  accompli3h.  1  leant  against  the  wall, 
motionless  and  deprived  of  thought,  in  which  posture  my  com- 
panions found  me,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  they 
returned  to  their  occupation. 

They  were  shocked,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  figure  before 
them.  The  wind  of  the  bell  had  excoriated  my  face,  and  my  dim 
and  stupified  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  lack-lustre  gaze  in  my  raw 
eye-lids.  My  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding:  my  hair  dishevelled; 
and  my  clothes  tattered.  They  spoke  to  me,  but  I  gave  no  an- 
swer. They  shook  me,  but  1  remained  insensible.  They  then 
became  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  remove  me.  He  who  had  first 
gone  up  with  me  in  the  forenoon,  met  them  as  they  carried  me 
through  the  church-yard,  and  through  him,  who  was  shocked  at 
having,  in  some  measure,  oi^casioned  the  accident,  the  cause  of  my 
misfortune  was  discovered.  I  was  put  to  bed  at  home,  and  re- 
mained for  three  days  delirious,  but  gradually  recovered  my  senses. 
Tou  may  be  sure  the  bell  formed  ^  prominent  topic  of  my  ravings, 
and  if  1  heard  a  peal,  they  were  instantly  increased  to  the  utmost 
violence.  Even  wheu  the  delirium  abated,  my  sleep  was  continu- 
ally disturbed  by  imagined  ringings,  and  mym'eams  were  haunted 
by  the  fancies  which  almost  maddened  me  while  in  the  steeple. 
My  friends  removed  me  to  a  house  in  the  country,  which  was  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  any  place  of  worship,  to  save  me  from  the 
apprehensions  of  hearing  tne  church-going  bell;  for  what  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  in  Cowper's  poem,  complained  of  as  a  misfortune, 
was  then  to  me  as  a  blessing.  Here  I  recovered;  but,  even  long 
after  recovery,  if  a  gale  waited  the  notes  of  a  peal  towards  me,  I 
started  with  nervous  apprehension..  1  felt  a  Mahometan  hatred 
to  all  the  bell  tribe,  ana  envied  the  subjects  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  the  sonorous  voice  of  their  Muezzin.  Time  cured 
this,  as  it  does  the  most  of  our  follies;  but,  even  at  the  present 
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day,  if,  bj  chaoce,  mv  nerves  be  unstning,  some  particular  tones 
of  tlie  cathedral  bell  Iiave  pow«r  to  surprise  me  into  a  momentarj 

start. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS.* 

The  Garden  of  Plants  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  spot 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  wander  about  in  the  twi- 
li£ht  of  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  beneath  those  magnificent  rows 
of  ancient  lime-trees,  when  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  balmy 
breath  of  many  thousand  flowers— to  listen,  amid  such  a  scene  of 
stillness  and  repose,  to  the  multitudinous  voice  of  a  mighty  city — 
or  to  contrast  a  sound  composed  of  such  discordant  and  tumultu- 
ous elements  with  the  wild  and  plaintive  cries  of  some  soUiary 
water-fowl,  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  little  lake,  in  the  centre 
of  this  Garden  of  Paradise!  Oa  the  other  hand,  during  the  dav- 
time,  if  less  interesting  to  your  sentimentalist,  it  is  certainly  fully 
more  amusing  to  the  ordinary  class  of  visitors.  Great  part  o(  one 
side  of  the  Garden  is  laid  out  as  a  Menagerie,  in  which  all  horts 
of  wild  animals  are  confined,  or  more  properly  speaking,  detain- 
ed— ^the  extreme  comfort  and  extent  of  the  dwellings,  with  their 
beautiful  conformability  to  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants, almost  entirely  precludi^  the  idea  of  any  thing  so 
harsh  and  rigorous  as  confinemi^nt.  Tiiere  the  elephant,'"  wisest  of 
brutes, '^  occupies,  as  he  ought  to  do,  a  central  and  conspicuous  si- 
tuation. He  is  not  lodged,  as  he  is  with  us,  in  a  gloomy  crib,  in 
which  he  can  scarcely  turn  himself  round  with  sumcient  freedom 
to  perform  the  little  devices  taught  him  by  his  keeper,  and  which 
one  sees  how  much  he  despises  by  the  calm  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  He  dwells  in  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  open- 
ing by  means  of  broad  folding-doors  into  a  capacious  area,  which 
is  all  his  own.  In  this  he  has  dry  smooth  banks  to  repose  upon, 
and  a  deep  pond  of  water,  into  which,  once  a  day,  he  sinks  his 
enormous  Dody,  causing  the  waters  to  flow  over  every  part,  except 
his  month  and  probocis.  Mothmg  can  be  more  refreshing  thun  to 
see  him,  after  basking  for  some  hours  in  the  morning  sun,  till  iiis 
ikin  becomes  as  parched  and  dry  as  the  desert  Uust  of  Africa — to 
aee  him  calmly  sinking  down  amidst  the  clear,  cool,  waters  of  his 
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little  lake,  and  reappearins  again,  ail  moist  and  black,  ]irotnidiDg 
his  huge  round  back,  more  like  a  floating  island,  or  a  Leviathan  m 
the  ocean,  than  an  inhabitant  of  terra-firma. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there  are  camels  and  dromedaries, 
"the  ships  of  the  desert,*'  as  the^are  so  beautifully  called  in  the 
figurative  languages  of  the  east,  either  standing  upnght,  with  their 
long  ghost-like  necks,  and  amiable,  though  imt^cile  countenances, 
or  couched  on  the  grass,  *'  and  bed  ward  ruminating,'^  apparently 
well  pleased  to  have  exchanged  the  buruine  plains  of  Arabia  for 
the  refreshing  shades  of  the  Jardin  des  Plaiites.  No  tear  now 
of  the  blasting  breath  of  the  desert,  or  of  those  gigantic  columns 
of  moving  sand  which  had  so  often  threatened  to  overwhelm  them, 
and  the  leaders  of  their  tribe — do  delusive  mirage,  tempting  them 
still  onwards,  amongst  those  glanns,  glittenng  wildernesses, 
*'  with  show  of  waters  mocking  Sieir  distress."  Even  the  wilder 
and  more  romantic  animals  seem  here  to  have  found  a  happy  ha- 
ven and  a  fit  abode.  The  milk-white  goat  ot  Cachmire,  with  its 
long  silkj  clothing,  is  seen  reposing  tranquilly,  with  half-closed 
e^es,  upon  some  artificial  ledge  of  rock,  forming  a  beautiful  and 
lively  contrast  to  the  dark  green  moss  with  which  it  is  surround- 
ed. Deers  and  antelopes  repose  upon  the  dappled  ground,  or  are 
seen  tripping  about  under  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  lime- 
trees,  while  the  enclosures,  with  their  surrounding  shubbery,  are 
so  skilfully  arranged,  and  so  intermingled  with  each  other,  that 
every  animal  appears  as  if  it  enjoyed  Ae  free  range  of  the  whole 
encampment,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  its  own 
little  hut.  The  walks  are  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  labyrinthic 
form,  so  that  every  step  a  person  takes  he  is  delisted  by  the 
view  of  some  fair  or  magnificent  creature  from  *'  a  far  countrie." 
Birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  graceful  plumage,  peacocks,  gold- 
en pheasants,  and  cranes  from  the  Belcanc  Isles,  solicit  attention 
in  every  quarter,  and  are  seen  crossing  your  path  in  all  the  state- 
liness  of  conscious  beauty,  or  gliding  like  sun-beams  through 
groves  of  evergreen,  "star  bright,  or  brighter.*'  In  whatever  di- 
rection you  turn,  you  find  the  features  of  die  scenery  impressed 
with  characters  very  different  from  those  which  are  usually  met 
with  in  Europem  countries.  At  the  head  of  the  Garden,  beyond 
the  house  which  was  once  the  dwelling  of  the  illustrious  Button, 
there  erows  a  magnifii  ent  cedar,  its  head  rendered  more  pictur- 
esque oy  a  cannon-ball,  which  struck  it  during  the  Revolution;* 
and  from  a  little  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view,  not  only  of  the  Oarden  of  Plants,  with  its  fine 

*  <*  The  largest  of  the  pine  tribe  oo  the  hillocks,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
p.  Cedms,  the  trunk  of  vfhicb  measures  twelve  feet  id  circumference. 
The  history  of  this  tree,  as  recited  to  us  by  Professor  Thouio,  is  remarka* 
ble.  In  1736,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when  leaving  London,  received  from 
Peter  CoUinson  a  young  plant  of  Pinus  Cedrus,  which  he  placed  in  a  flow- 
er pot,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  Paris  Gairdens.  Common  report  has 
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SDves  and  shad j  terraces,  but  also  of  the  citj  itself,  witt  Mont 
artre  rising  like  an  aci-opolisin  the  distance,  the  old  square  tow- 
er of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  golden  dome  of  the 
Hospital  of  Invalids. 

Between  the  Garden  of  Plants  properly  so  called,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Menagerie,  there  is 
a  broad  and  deep  sunk  fence  divided  bj  stone  walls  into  several 
compartments.  These  are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  bears,  the 
awkward  motions  and  singular  attitudes  of  which  seem  to  afibni  a 
constant  source  of  amusement  to  the  visiters.  Bare  leafless  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  centre  of  some  of  these  inclonures,  to  the 
top  t)f  which  Bruin  is  freauently  seen  to  climb,  as  if  to  enjoy  the 
more  extended  view  of  tne  garden,  and  of  the  groups  of  people 
who  crowd  its  walks.  Some  of  these  animals,  when  thej  perceive 
any  one  looking  over  their  parapet,  erect  themselves  on  their  hind 
le^,  and,  stretching  forth  their  great  paws,  seem  to  ask  for  charity 
with  all  the  importunity  of  a  moanine  beggar.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  have  bread  and  fruit  thrown  to  them  by  stran- 
gers, that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  is  generally '  sufficient 
to  make  them  assume  an  erect  position,  which  they  will  maintain 
for  some  time,  till  their  strength  tail  them,  and  they  drop  to  the 
ground,  testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl  their  displeasure 
at  having  been  obliged  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  to  so  little 
purpose.  An  unfortunate  accident  befel  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  creatures  some  years  ag^.    He  was  sitting  perched  near  the 

a  of  his  tree,  when  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipita- 
te the  ground.  A  broken  umb  was  tne  only  disagreeable  re- 
sult of  this  misfortune.  His  temper  of  mind  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  much  molified  b^  his  decreased  strength  of 
body,  for  it  was  this  same  animal  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  sentinel  who  had  descended  into  his  area,  misled,  as 
it  was  supposed,  by  an  old  button  or  bit  of  metal,  which  he  mis- 
took for  a  piece  of  money.  The  cries  of  this  poor  being  were 
heard  distinctly  during  the  stillness  of  the  nignt  by  those  who 
dwelt  within  the  garden;  but,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  dread 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  occurring,  no  assistance  was 
offered.  He  was  found  by  the  guard  who  came  to  relieve  him  in 
the  morning,  lying  dead  beneath  the  paws  of  the  bear,  exhibiting, 
comparatively  speaking, few  marks  of  external  violence,  but  almost 
all  his  bones  broken  to  pieces.  The  bear  retired  at  the  voice  of  his 
keeper,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  any  car- 
nivorous propensity  to  attack  the  person  whose  death  it  had  thus 
so  miserably  occasioned.    It  was  rather  what  an  old  man  in  the 

inagDified  the  exploit  b^  declaring,  that  Juwieu  carried  it  all  the  waj  ia 
the  crown  of  his  hat.  It  is  now  the  identical  tree  admired  for  its  great  size." 
— NeUr«  JouTfMi  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flandert,  HoUami, 
mnd  the  /Tortk  of  France. 
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i»rdm  cbaraeteriMd  as  a  piece  of  mawai$e  pUnsantetie,  fcr  it 
appeared  to  derive  aniiiseiiient  from  lifting  the  body  io  iU  pawi 
and  rQlling  it  along  the  (jiround,  and  showed  no  symptom  of 
ierceness  or  anger  when  driven  into  its  interior  cell.* 

rurninff  to  the  right  as  jou  enter  the  lower  gate  of  the  Oarden, 
opposite  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now  called  the  Pons  du  Jardin 
du  Roi,  j^eu  approach  the  dwellings  of  the  more  carnivoroas  ani- 
mala,  which  are  confined  in  cages  with  iron  gratings,  very  similar 
to  our  travelling  caravans.  Here  the  lion  is  truly  the  king  of 
beasts,  being  the  oldest,  the  laigest,  and  in  all  respects  the  most 
nag^ificent,  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  melancholy  graodear 
about  this  creature  in  a  state  of  captivity,  which  I  can  never  wit- 
ness without  the  truest  commiseration.-- The  elegant  and  playful 
attitudes  of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  feline  tribe  being  so  ex- 
pressive of  happiiiess  and  contentment,  prevent  one  from  compas- 
sionating their  misfortunes  in  a  similar  manner;  while  the  fierce 
and  cruel  eye  of  the  tiger,  with  his  restless  and  impatient  demean- 
our, produces  rather  tilie  contrary  feeline  of  satisfaction,  that  so 
savage  an  animal  should  be  kept  tor  ever  m  confinement   He  ap- 

rears  to  lament  his  loss  of  libertv,  chiefly  because  he  cannot  satiate 
IS  thirst  for  blood  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  before  him;  his  coul>- 
tenance  dares  as  fiercely,  and  his  breatli  comes  as  hot,  as  if  he 
still  couched  among  the  burned-up  grass  of  an  Indian  jungle.  But 
bis  companion  in  adversity  appears  to  suffer  from  a  more  kingly 
•orrow-^the  remembrance  of  his  ancient  woods  and  rivers,  with 
all  their  wild  magnificence,  "dingle  and  bushy  dell,''  is  visibly 
implanted  in  his  recollection.  Like  the  dying  gladiator,  he  thinks 
onlv  of  •*his  youn^  barbarians,*'  and  when  he  paces  around  his 
SejU  he  does  so  with  the  same  air  of  forlorn  dimity  as  Hegulus 
might  have  assumed  jo  the  prison  of  the  Carthaginians. 

But,  while  we  are  indnlgins  ourselves  in  *'  a  world  of  fond  re- 
membrances," we  are  forgetting  Mr.  Royer*s  book,  to  which  we 
had  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  extracting  an  article.  We 
Aall  tiierefore  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  form  a  compendious 
sketeh  of  the  Garden  and  Cabinet,  trom  the  period  of  their  origin 
to  the  close  of  last  century,  which  we  deem  it  the  more  necessary 
to  do,  as  the  subject  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. We  must,  however,  premise,  that  the  nature  and  confined 
limits  of  our  abstract  will  necessarily  exclude  a  thousand  inter- 
esting particulars  re^rding  the  history  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  for  the  elucidation  of  which  we  therefore  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  work  itsdf,  which  is  just  about  this  time  ready  for  deli- 
very to  the  public. 

*  We  undentand  that  the  bears  are  now  removed  to  the  new  Menagerie, 
of  wild  beasts,  and  their  places  in  the  Foitef  oiccupied  by  a  breed  of  boars. 
Our  dd  frieod  Maiis^uerite,  the  great  elephant^  has  been  dead  for  some 
years. 
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The  King's  Gkirden  in  Paris,  commonlj  called  the  Garden  ol 
Plants,  was  foonded  by  Louis  XIIL,  bj  an  edict  given  and  regis- 
tered bj  the  Parliament,  in  the  month  of  May,  1635.  lih  direc- 
tion was  assiinied  to  the  first  Ph  jsician  Heroaard,  who  chose  as 
Intendant  Guv  de  la  Brosse,  At  first  it  consisted  onlv  of  a  sin- 
gle house,  andftwentj-four  acres  of  land.  Guj  de  la  ftrosse,  da- 
ring the  first  year  of  his  management,  formed  a  parterre  292  feet 
long,  and  227  broad,  composed  of  such  plants  as  tie  could  procure^ 
the  greater  number  of  which  were  giv^^n  him  by  John  Robin,  the 
father  of  Vespasian,  the  King's  botanist.  These  amounted,  in- 
cluding varieties,  to  !  600.  He  then  prepared  the  ground,  procured 
new  plants  by  correspondence,  traced  the  plan  of  the  garden  to 
the  extent  of  ten  acres,  and  opened  it  in  lo40.  It  appears  by  the 
printed  catalogue  of  the  ensuing  year,  that  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  had  increased  to  2360.    De  la  Brosse  died  in  1643. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  an  establishment,  which  has  since  at- 
tainetl  so  high  a  desree  of  prosperitv,  and  has  become  the  first 
school  of  Natural  Historv  in  the  world.  We  shall  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  mention  each  subsequent  change  in  the  management 
and  superintendence,  but  shall  rest  satisfieo  with  alludine  only  to 
the  labours  of  those  whose  appointment  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prosperous  era  in  the  history  of  the  garden.  About  the  year  1652, 
Fagon,  arand-nephew  of  De  la  Brosse,  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
esUblishment,  and  travelled  at  his  own  expense  through  several 
provinces  of  Fr<ince,  and  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  sent 
the  fruit  of  his  researches  to  the  Gaixien.  In  1665,  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  amounted  to  4000. 

In  the  meantime,  Oaston  JTOrleans,  brother  of  Louis  ICIII., 
had  established  a  botanical  garden  at  his  palace  of  Blois,  which 
had  acquired  celebrity  through  the  works  of  Morison,  and  by  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  plants.  These 
drawings  were  chiefly  executed  on  vellum,  by  Robert,  eminent  for 
his  great  skill  as  a  botanical  painter.  After  the  death  of  Gaston, 
in  1 660,  Colbert  persuai led  the  King  to  purchase  the  whole  collec- 
tion; and  Robert  was  appointed  painter  to  the  Museum,  where  he 
continued  his  labours  till  his  death  in  1684.  Other  eminent  pain- 
ters have  continually  succeeded  to  tho  situation,  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  magnificent  collection  of  drawings  of  plants  and  animals 
has  been  formed,  which  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  King's  library, 
and  now  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  of  the  Museum. 

Vallot,  the  chief  director  dying  in  1671,  Colbert  united  the  su- 
perintendance  of  the  Garden  to  that  <if  the  Kind's  building,  al- 
ready held  by  himself,  leaving  to  the  first  physician  the  title  of 
Intendant  only,  with  the  direction  of  the  cultivation.  In  the 
month  of  December  he  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  King,  re- 

Slating  the  administration  of  the  Garden,  and  ^ve  commissions 
the  Professors  defining  their  duties.    From  this  moment  the  es- 
fablishmest  assumed  increasing  importance,  and  it  would  have  ad- 
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vanced  still  mam  rapidhr,  had  the  principal  administration  not 
been  united  with  other  offices.  Fagon,  who  had  for  several  jears 
filled  the  botanical  and  chemical  chairs  with  applause,  being  en-> 
cumbered  with  other  duties,  meditated  the  resignation  of  his  place, 
and,  wishing  to  appoint  a  successor  worthy  of  himself,  he  called, 
from  a  remote  part  of  France,  the  afterwards  so  highlj  celebrated 
Joseph  Pitton  ae  Tournefort,  then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
but  who  had  already  ^ven  promise  of  what  he  was  one  day  to  be- 
come«  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  1683.  Ten 
Tears  after,  Fagon  necame  first  physician.  This  appointment  gave 
him  the  intendance  of  the  Garden;  and,  from  the  singular  respect 
in  which  he  was  held,  the  title  of  Superintendant  was  re-estab- 
lished in  his  favour.   . 

The  si^al  success  of  Tournefort  in  the  cultivation  of  botanical 
science,  is  universally  known.  He  was  the  first  successfully  to 
define  the  genera  of  plants,  and  the  excellence  of  his  groups  ex- 
hibits the  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  and  ranks  him  as  the  father 
of  that  branch  of  the  science.  lie  died  in  1 708,  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  received  from  a  wagon  in  a*  narrow  street  of  Paris, 
and  left  his  collection  of  natural  history,  and  herbarium,  to  the 
Garden,  This  herbarium  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  rendered  va- 
luable by  the  plants  gathered  in  the  Levant,  and  indicated  in  the 
CoroiUvriwmn  the  InsiiUUwMA  Rei  Herbarium,  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  botanical  chair  by  Danty  D'lsnard. 

D'lsnard  retired  after  delivering  a  single  course  of  lectures,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Antony  de  Jussieu,  a  name  so  justly  celebrated 
in  botany,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  which  his  own  labours, 
and  those  of  his  two  brothers  and  nephew,  have  given  to  the  sci- 
ence. In  1716,  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  brouf^t  back 
an  immense  accession  to  the  Garden.  It  was  this  same  Antony 
de  Jussieu,  who,  in  17S0,  intrusted  Declieux,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  with  a  young  coffee  tree,  which,  transported  to  Mar- 
tinic|ue,  became  the  parent  of  the  immense  culture  of  the  West 
Indies.  Meanwhile,  the  cultivation  of  the  Garden  was  confided 
to  Sebastian  Vaillant,  who  formed  a  very  considerable  herbarium,, 
tiie  genera  of  which  were  methodically  arranged,  and  the  species 
accompanied  by  tickets,  indicating  all  the  synonyms  then  known. 
This  herbarium,  which,  at  his  death  in  1722,  was  purchased  bv  or- 
der of  the  King,  forms  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Museum.  \Vhat 
chiefly  si&nalizes  the  name  of  Vaillant,  is  his  first  public  discourse 
(m  assuming  the  functions  of  Assistant  Professor,  (in  the  absenco 
of  the  Principal,)  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  existence  of  two 
■exes,  and  the  phenomena  of  fecundation  in  vegetables.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  Ki^'s  Garden  that  this  great  discovery,  which  had 
only  been  hinted  at  before,  and  was  not  generally  admitted,  was 
first  announced,  and  supported  by  irrefragable  proofs. 

We  shall  pass  in  silence  the  unprofitable  penod  of  Chirac's  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Gardeh»  and  proceed  to  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  Buffon  in  1739,  who  was  preferred  to  the  situation  4b 
cooiequence  of  the  dying  request  of  Da  Fay»  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor. This  illustrious  writer  was  already  distinguishetl  bj 
several  memoirs  on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  mral 
economy,  which  had  gained  him  admittance  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  but  he  was  as  yet  unknown'  as  a  naturalist  Endowed 
with  that  power  of  attention  which  discovers  the  most  distant  rela- 
tions of  thought,  and  that  brilli<tncy  of  imagination  which  com- 
mands the  attention  of  others  to  the  result  of  laborious  investiga- 
tions, he  was  equally  fitted  to  succeed  in  different  walks  of  geni- 
us. He  had  not  yet  decided  to  what  objects  he  should  devote  his 
talents  and  acquirements,  when  his  nomination  to  the  place  of  In^ 
tendant  of  the  King's  Garden  determined  him  to  attach  himself 
to  natural  history.  As  his  reputation  increased,  he  employed  the 
advantages  afforded  by  his  credit  and  celebrity,  to  enrich  the  es* 
tablishment  to  which  he  had  allied  himself;  and  to  him  are  owing 
its  growth  and  improvement  till  the  period  of  its  reor^ni^ation, 
and  that  extension  and  variety  which  rendered  a  reorganization  ne- 
cessary, [f  the  Museum  owes  its  splendour  to  Buffon— to  that 
magnincent  establishment,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  bis  fame* 
If  he  had  not  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  collections,  furnished  by 
Government  with  tne  means  of  augmenting  them,  and  thus  ena* 
bled  by  extensive  correspondence  to  elicit  information  from  all 
the  naturalists  of  his  day,  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  plan 
of  his  natural  history,  or  been  able  to  carry  it  into  execution;  for 
that  genius  which  embraces  a  great  variety  of  facts,  in  order  to 
deduce  from  them  general  conclusions,  is  continually  exposed  to 
err,  if  it  has  not  at  hand  all  the  elements  of  its  speculations.. 

We  may  now  be  said  to  commence  the  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Garden.  When  Buffon  entered  upon  his  o^ 
fice,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  and  a  tnird,  con- 
taining the  preparations  of  anatomy,  which  were  not  exposed  to 
public  view:  tiie  herbarium  was  in  the  apartment  of  the  demon- 
strator of  botany:  the  Garden,  which  was  limited  to  the  present 
nursery  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  green  house  on  the  north,  and 
the  gaueries  of  natural  history  on  the  west,  still  presented  empty 
spaces,  and  contained  neither  avenues  nor  regular  plantations.* 

Buffon  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  increasing  of  the  col- 
lections, and  to  the  providing  of  more  commodious  places  for  their 
reception.  They  were  arranged  in  two  large  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing, which  contains  the  present  galleries,  and  which  was  formerly 
the  dwelling  house  of  the  Id  tendant;  and,  soon  after  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  app6inted  days.  He  next  occupied  himself  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  Garden.    Having  cut  down  an  old  ave* 

*  The  oame  of  Muteum  of  JfaJhtrcU  Hitiory  it  of  recent  date;  it  wsi 
given  at  the  period  when  the  Garden  aisumed  its  preieot  form,  and  was 
employed  to  designate  the  union  of  three  former  establiftbmenta,  the  Kiag^ 
Garden,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Menagerie. 
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we  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  principal  gate,  he  replaced 
it  Id  1740,  by  one  of  lime  trees  in  the  proper  direction,  and  plant- 
ed another  parallel  on  the  other  sine  of  the  parterre,  rhese 
avenaes,  which  are  now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  terminate  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  tiie  nursery,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Garden  at  that  period. 

.  The  care  of  tne  Cabinet  was  at  this  time  intrusted  to  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  who  had  bestowed  unceasine  pains  upon  its  arrange- 
ment and  preservation.  The  extent  of  liis  knowledge,  and. the 
facility  with  which  he  seized  the  affinities  of  bodies,  and  classed 
them  in  their  natural  order,  qualified  him  particularly  for  this 
task,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  increase  of  the  collections; 
hot,  being  diverted  by  other  occupations,  and  residing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Oarden,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
an  office  which  reauired  unwearied  activity  and  ceaseless  assidu- 
ity. Buffiitt  also  felt  that  his  researches  in  natural  history  needed 
the  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  still  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
who  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  both  the  spirit  of  method,  and  a 
talent  for  observation.  Gifted  witli  that  genius  which  seizes  the 
nrincipal  characters  of  objects,  and  unites  them  in  splendid  com- 
binations, he  had  neither  time  nor  patience  for  the  examination  of 
details^  to  Wuich  the  weakness  of  his  sight  was  also  an  obstacle. 
He  made  choice  of  his  countryman  Daubenton,  who  was  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  who,  after  studying  botany  under 
De  Jessieu,  and  anatomy  under  Winslow  and  Duvemey,*had  rfe- 
tai^d  to  MonAiard,  the  place  of  his  birth  to  practice  medicine. 
Boffbn  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1745,  procured  him  the  place 
of  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a  lodging;  in  the  Garden,  and  ap- 

Eintm'-nts  which  soon  rose  from  500  to  4000  francs  per  annum. 
3  charged  him  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  and  assoc  ia- 
ted  him  to  his  own  studies,  in  the  descriptive  part  of  his  natural 
history,  especially  in  the  anatomy. 

The  first  volumes  of  his  great  work  on  Natural  History  were 
published  in  1749,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The 
subsequent  labours  of  Linn«eus,  and  the  light  which  his  classifi- 
cation threw  upon  the  intricate  and  almost  endless  variety  of  sub- 
jects, no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  number  of  zeal- 
ous students,  and  to  increase  th^r  confidence  in  the  result  of  their 
labours;  but  the  splendid  writings  of  Buffon  m&j  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  which  excited  a  general  interest  in  this  delightful 
■tndy.  These  two  men  may  be  rooked  upon  as  the  great  lights  of 
the  science  of  nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Museum.  In  1766,  the  col- 
lection had  so  greatly  increased,  that  Buffon,  who  had  previously 
given  up  a  part  of  his  dwelling  house,  which  he  occupied  as  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  Garden,  now  resigned  it  entirely,  and  remov- 
ed to  No.  13,  Rue  des  Fosses  8aint  Victor.  The  Cabinet  was 
then  disposed  in  four  large  saloons,  which  contained  the  whole 
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collection  till  the  reorganization.  These  saloons  were  open  to 
the  public  two  days  in  each  week,  and  the  pupils  had  hours  set 
apart  for  study.  Daubenton  was  always  present  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary explanations;  and  jforeign  naturalists  often  resorted  to  him 
for  instruction.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  but  the  duties  of 
his  situation  became  too  laborious  for  the  exertions  of  a  single  in- 
dividual,  and  his  cousin«  the  younger  Daubenton,  was  created  as- 
sistant, with  a  salary  of  2400  francs. 

Antony  de  Jessieu,  who  still  filled  the  chair  of  Botany,  was  no 
less  assiduous  in  promoting  tha  advancement  of  his  peculiar  de- 
partment, not  merely  by  delivering  lectures,  but  by  sending  young 
men,  at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  tiirough  the  provinces,  to  col- 
lect seeds  and  plants.  He  formed  a  library  of  natural  history 
and  a  considerable  herbarium,  which  were  of  eminent  service  to 
his  illustrious  brother  and  nephew,  and  which  have  been  alwajrs 
as  much  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  cultivate  the  sciences,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  establishment,  with  this  advantage,  that  de- 
aired  explanations  are  never  withheld  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pos* 
sessors.  Antony  de  Jessieu  died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lemonier,  who  being  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  in  1770, 
Antony  Laurence  de  Jessieu,  the  present  venerable  Professor  of 
Botany,  succeeded  to  the  chair,  sometime  prior  to  this,  J.  A» 
Thouin,  the  head  of  a  family  since  become  distinguished  by  its 
services  to  the  Garden,  had  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  culti- 
vator in  the  establishment. 

Buffon  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  his  glory;  his  work^, 
which  assigned  him  the  first  rank  amongst  the  authors  of  his 
time,  had  diffused  a  universal  taste  for  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory, while  the  collections  he  had  formed  facilitated  the  study  of 
this  science.  In  foreign  countries,  also,  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation;  and  the  authors  of  new  observations,  or  discoveries, 
eagerly  communicated  them  to  a  man  of  genius,  by  whom  to  be 
mentioned  was  a  sort  of  passport  to  immortality.  M.  D\\ngivil- 
ler,  whose  place  as  director  of  the  King's  buildings,  and  chief  of 
the  Academies  of  painting  and  sculpture,  required  him  to  point 
out  the  ^reat  man  whose  statues  were  to  be  executed  in  marble  at 
the  public  expense,  asked  permission  of  the  King  to  erect  one  to 
Buffon.  Tliis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  flattering  distinction  which 
could  be  conferred  on  a  living  man,  as  it  had  till  then  been  re* 
served  for  the  memory  of  those  who  hail  rendered  the  most  emi- 
nent services  to  their  country.  But  the  King,  reading  the  jud^« 
ment  of  posterity  regarding  the  merits  of  Buffon  in  that  ofxhia 
cotemporaries,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  the  celebrated  Pajoa 
was  charged  with  the  execution.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  lirbary 
of  the  Museum.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  sratifying  the  cir- 
cumstance must  have  nroved  to  one  so  aensible  of  the  love  of 
fame,  and  withall  sufficiently  impress* *d  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  hig^  attainments.    •'  The  works  of  eminent  geniuses"  he 
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Qsed  to  say,  **  are  few;  tbey  are  those  of  Xewtoii«  Bacon,  Leib- 
ititz,  Montesquieu,  and  my  own." 

The  health  of  Buflbn,  which  had  suffered  severely  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  being  perfectly  re-established  in  the  beginning  of  1772, 
he  resolved  to  fix  nis  residence  once  more  in  the  Garden,  and  to 
empioj  his  whole  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment 
With  the  aid  of  government,  he  ymrchased  two  houttes  adjoining  the 
mnseom,  one  of  which  he  destined  for  the  dwelling  of  the  Inten- 
dant,  and  removed  into  it  accordingly;  the  first  floor  was  appropri- 
ted  to  his  household,  and  the  others  to  such  objects  as  haci  not  jet 
found  their  place  in  the  Museum.  The  return  of  Buffon  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Garden.  From  that  moment,  every 
branch  of  the  establisnment  rapidly  increased,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
new  organization.  It  would  far  exceed  our  utmost  limits  if  we 
were  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  improvements  introduced  by  Buf- 
fon daring  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  Garden  was  more  than  doubled  in  extent,  its  plan 
and  distribution  became  regular  and  beautiful,  and  every  possible 
advantage  was  offered  for  the  culture  and  study  of  v^tables: 
but  the  perfection  of  one  part  of  the  establishment  only  rendered 
the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  more  apparent:  The  Cabinet  was  not 
spacious  enough  to  contain  the  vast  accession  of  objects,  and  the 
Amphitheatre  was  both  too  small,  and  ia  other  respecta  inconve-* 
nient* 

In  1787,  Buffon  procured  the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  de  Magny, 
with  its  courts  and  gardens,  situated  between  the  Hill  of  ^er- 
greens,  and  the  Ru  de  Seine;  he  there  constructed  the  Amphithea- 
tre, which  now  serves  for  the  lectures  of  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  removed  the  iodgiiue  of  M.  M.  Danbentoo,  and  Lacepede  to 
t^e  Hotel  de  Magny.  The  second  floor  of  the  Cabinet  which  was 
thus  left  vacant,  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  collections, 
and  permission  obtained  from  government  to  erect  an  addition  to. 
the  former  galleries;  tiie  work  was  immediately  begun,  and  conti- 
nued without  intermission,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  after  the 
death  of  Buffon. 

As  the  buildings  became  more  extensive,  and  the  objects  were 
disposed  in  a  more  striking  manner,  more  value  was  attached  to 
the  collections,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  establishment  increased. 
Individuals  offered  specimens  to  the  Cabinet^  where  they  were  seen 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  in  preference  to  retaining 
them  at  home;  learned  societies  eagerly  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  by  enrichinff^a  public  deposit;  and  sovereigns, 
as  an  agreeable  present  to  the  Kii^,  sent  to  his  museum  dupli- 
cates of  the  curiosities  in  their  own.  The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  instance,  having  acquired  Hunaud's  anatomical  collection,  ad- 
ded it  to  that  of  Duvemey  in  the  Garden;  the  Count  D'Angiviller 
gave  Buffon  his  private  cabinet;  the  missionaries  in  China  sent  him 
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whatever  interetting  objects  they  could  procure  in  a  countijr 
where  they  alone  could  pehetrate;  the  King  of  Poland  preaentad 
a  very  considerable  collection  of  minerals;  and  the  Bmpress  of 
Russia*  not  being  able  to  induce  Buffbn  to  visit  St  Petersbuigbt 
invited  his  son,  and  on  his  return  presented  him  with  several  ani- 
mals from  the  North,  which  were  wanting  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
with  various  objects  of  natural  history  collected  in  herdominions. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  neglected  nothing  for  the  perfec- 
tin«^  of  an  establishment  which  did  honour  to  the  nation  as  a  re^ 
pository  of  light,  and  a  centre  of  communication*  More  const* 
derable  funds  than  had  before  been  granted,  were  placed  at  the 
dinposal  of  M.  Daubenton,  for  the  purchase  of  objects  interesting 
from  their  rarity  or  their  utility  to  science;  foreien  trees  were 
transplanted;  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology  was  enriched  oy  the  coUec« 
tion  of  Sonncrat  in  India,  by  that  of  Coromerson,  made  in  Bou- 
ffainville's  voyage  round  the  world,  and  by  a  part  of  that  brooglit 
by  Dombey  from  Peru  and  Chili,  of  which  half  the  objects  were 
detained  by  the  Spanish  government,  who  even  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  his  narrative;  commissions  of  correspondence,  accom- 
panied by  a  salary,  were  also  given  to  learned  travellers,  who  en- 
caged to  collect  objects  for  the  Botanical  Garden  and  Die  Cabinet 
Kevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  these  collections  were 
not  at  that  moment  of  much  utility,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  peri- 
od,  and  since  the  new  organization  of  the  establishnent,  that 
their  importance  has  been  felt,  and  their  end  attained.  Buffon  was 
not  a  friend  to  method;  he  described  the  exterior  form,  the  habits 
and  economy  of  animals,  and  ascended  to  the  most  elevated  ge- 
neral views;  but  he  disliked  the  labour  of  distinguishing  charac- 
ters, and  settling  principles  of  classification.  In  the  afrange- 
ment  of  the  Cabinet,  he  wished  to  excite  curiosity  by  striking  con- 
trasts, 80  that  like  his  own  writings,  it  should  present  a  picture 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  nature,  independent  of  system, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  artifice  of  man.  Tnis  manner  of  con- 
sidering natural  history,  was  particularly  pleasing  to  a  mind  that 
delighted  in  contemplating  the  universe  of  things  as  a  whole;  and, 
indeed,  in  nature,  where  all  is  harmony,  the  most  different  beinas 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  imagination  seizes  at  once  the 
links  which  unite,  and  the  characters  wluch  separate  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Buffon,  the  end  of  a  general  collection  was  attained,  when 
it  captivated  the  attention,  and  led  the  beholder  to  seek  in  livinc 
nature  what  was  thus  impeifectly  represented;  it  was  even  deemed 
a  useful  exercise  to  separate  what  related  to  a  peculiar  study, 
from  the  crowd  of  objects  that  surrounded  it 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  system  was  the  n^lect 
of  whatever  was  not  calculated  to  interest  the' public.  When  a 
collection  arrived,  the  most  remarkable  objects  were  selected  to 
fill  the  empty  spaces,  and  the  rest  were  preserved  in  boxes,  or  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  their  packing  caaea.  As  there 
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l^as,  at  tiiis  period,  no  profesgor  of  zoology,  or  of  mineralogy,  the 
botanical  ^rden  was  the  only  part  of  the  establishment  methodi- 
cally distributed  throughout  Yet,  far  from  reproaching  Buffbn 
with  not  having  effected  what  it  was  perhaps  impossible  at  that 
time  to  perform,  we  should  rather  acknowledge  oar  obligations  to 
him  for  havinff  assembled,  not  only  the  numerous  collection  of 
birds  contained  in  his  work,  and  that  of  fishes  described  by  M.  de 
Lacepede.  but  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
i|ince  been  properly  arranged,  and  have  eminendy  contributed  to 
Ae  progress  of  natural  history. 

In  1784,  Daubenton  the  younser  being  obliged  by  bad  health  to 
resign  his  place  of  keeper  and  demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet,  Buf<- 
fon  appointed,  as  his  successor,  M.  de  Lacepede,  who  was  tiius 
fixed  m  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  in  which  he  has  since  made 
so  eminent  a  fi^re,  both  as  a  professor  and  an  author. 

Vfe  have  said  that  there  was  at  this  period  chairs  for  botany, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry  onlj;  but  as  Daubenton  and  his  assistant 
repaired  daily  to  the  Cabinet,  naturalists  were  enabled  to  obtain 
explanations  of  the  objects  before  them,  and  these  private  lessons 
were  the  more  useful,  as  they  were  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  hearers.  Lemonier  had  been  Professor  of  Bo* 
tany  since  1758,  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  demonstrator  since  1722; 
but  the  former  beine  oblieed  to  reside  at  Versailles,  and  the  latter 
AndiiiK  himself  weaicenea  through  age,  M.  de  Jussieu,  his  nephew, 
-was  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  both,  and  was  thus  chargea  with 
the  lectures  in  the  garden,  aad  the  botanical  excursions  in  the 
country.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
intrusted  the  details  of  cultivation  wholly  to  M.  Andre  Thouin^ 
and  it  was  a  signal  satisfaction  to  him  to  witness  the  replanting 
of  the  Botanic  Garden.  When  he  walked  in  the  establishment, 
his  former  pupils  crowded  around  him,  listening  to  him  with  eager- 
ness, and  treasuring  up  with  veneration  his  slightest  words* 
Amon^  his  many  services  to  the  garden,  must  be  reckoned  the 
education  of  his  nephew,  who  has  made  of  botany  a  regular  sci- 
ence, by  developing  and  perfecting  the  natural  method. 

M.  liesfontaines  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  about  the 
year  1786,  immediately  aner  his  return  from  Barbary  with  the 
plants  of  which  he  has  since  published  the  history.  At  the  period 
of  his  appointment)  the  Botanic  Ganien  was  already  very  rich; 
and  the  instruction  was  no  longer  limited  to  the  demonstration  of 
medicinal  plants;  for  the  prosress  of  the  science  since  Toumefort, 
by  the  intermediate  labours  0?  Linn«us,  Adanson,  and  de  Jussieu, 
authorized  and  required  a  more  philosophic  plan.  M.  Desfon- 
taines  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  importance  of  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  vegetables,  the  functions  peculiar  to  each 
organ,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  different  periods  of  their  devel- 
opment, in  oraer  duly  to  understand  their  generic  and  specific 
sharacters;  he  therefore,  divided  his  oourse  into  two  parts;  the 
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irst  he  devote  to  the  anatomy  and  phisiology  of  vegetables;  tfce 
second  to  the  classification  and  description  of  the  genera  and 
species.  From  that  period,  botanical  instruction  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  exterior  forms  of  pUnts,  but  comprised  their  affini- 
ties, uses*  and  modifications.  To  the  method  of  teaching  adoptr 
ed  io  the  King's  Garden  since  1788,  are  to  be  ascribed  those 
works  which  have  made  vegetable  physiology  the  basis  of  botany, 
and  led  to  the  applications  of  this  science  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts. 

Buffbn  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  April)  1788,  and  his  place  of 
Chief  Intendant  of  the  King's  Grarden  was  ^ven  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Billarderie.  We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
our  history,  that  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Buffon  down  to 
the  present  time,  including  the  epoch  of  the  new  organization,  to 
which  we  have  already  occasionally  alluded.  On  the  £Oth  of  Au- 
gust, 1790,  M.  Lebrun  made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Finances  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  state  of  the 
King's  Garden,  in  which  its  expenses  were  estimated  at  92,££2 
francs;  12,777  being  necessary  for  repairs.  This  report,  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  new  organization,  was  followed  by  tlie  draught  of 
a  decree  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  Intendant^s  salary  from 
12,000  to  8000  francs;  the  suppression  of  several  places,  parti- 
cularly that  of  commandant  of  the  police  of  the  Garden;  an  increa- 
sed stipend  to  some  of  the  professors;  the  creation  of  a  chur  of  na« 
tural  history,  &c.  &c. 

The  disorders  of  the  revolution  beginning  at  this  period,  M.  de 
la  Billarderie  withdrew  from  France,  and  nis  place  of  Intendant 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  de  St  Pierre,  in  1792.  St. 
Pierre  undertook  the  direction  of  the  King's  Garden  at  a  difficult 
conjuncture.  That  distinguished  writer  was  gifted  with  eminent 
talents  as  a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master  of  the  milder  affec- 
tions; he  knew  at  once  to  awaken  both  the  heart  snd  the  ima^na- 
tion;  but  he  wanted  exact  notions  in  science,  and  his  timid  and  me- 
lancholy character  deprived  him  of  that  knowledge  of  tli^  world, 
ami  that  energy  of  purpose,  which  arealike  requisite  for  the  exer- 
tion of  authority.  Nevertheless,  he  was  precisely  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  His  quiet  and  retired  life  shielded  him  u-om  persecution, 
and  his  prudence  was  a  safeguard  to  the  establishment.  He  pre- 
sented several  memoiis  to  the  ministry,  containing  some  very 
sound  regulations,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  economy  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  nec«*ssary.  In  tliese  memoirs  may  always 
be  noticed  the  following  words^-— <*  After  consulting  the  elders,'' 
bv  which  term  he  designated  the  persons  who  had  been  long  at- 
tached to  the  establishment,  though  without  an  official  share  in  its 
administration. 

At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disaster  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
King,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  King's  wild  beasts  would 
not  meet  with  a  kinder  treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  In 
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ftct,  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles  being  abandoned,  and  the  ani- 
mals likely  to  perish  of  hunger,  M.  Couturier,  intendant  of  the 
King's  domains  in  that  city,  offered  them,  by  order  of  the  minis- 
ter, to  M.  St  Pierre;  but,  as  he  had  neither  convenient  places  for 
their  reception,  nor  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence,  he 
prevailed  on  M.  Couturier  to  keep  them,  and  immediately  address- 
ed a  memoir  to  the  government  on  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  Menagerie  in  the  garden.  This  address  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  proper  measures  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  animals,  and  their  removal  to  tiie  Museum;  which,  how- 
ever, was  deferred  till  eighteen  months  after. 

A  decree  of  tlie  Leigrislative  Assembly  havlnj^  about  this  time 
suppressed  the  universities,  the  faculties  of  medicinp,  &c.,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  King's  Garden  would  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  same  proscription;  but,  as  the  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  destined  for  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants, 
and  that  the  labbnitory  of  chemistry  was  a  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, the  establishment  escaped  destruction.  At  last,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1793,  a  decree  for  the  organization  was  obtained,  chiefly 
br  the  exertions  of  M.  Lakanal,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  essential 
articles: — 

"  The  establishment  sliall  henceforth  be  called  the  Museum  cf 
M'aturdl  History. 

*'  Its  object  shall  be  the  teaching  of  Natural  History  in  all  its 
branches. 

.«  Twelve  courses  of  lectures  shall  be  given  in  the  Museum. 
1.  A  course  of  Mineralogy.  2.  A  course  of  General  Chemistry. 
3.  A  coarse  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts.  4.  A  course  of 
Botany.  5.  A  course  of  Rural  Botany.  6.  A  course  of  Agri- 
culture. 7  and  8.  Two  courses  of  Zoology^.  9.  A  course  of  Hu- 
man Anatomy.  10.  A  course  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  11.  A 
course  of  Geology.    12.  A  course  of  Iconography. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  library,  where 
all  the  books  on  natural  history  in  the  public  repositories,  and  the 
duplicates  of  those  in  the  National  Library,  shall  be  assembled; 
pmd  also  the  drawings  of  plants  and  animals  taketi  from  nature 
in  the  Museum. 

By  the  above  decree,  twelve  chairs  were  established,  without 
naming  the  professors;  the  distribution  of  their  functions  being 
left  to  the,  officers  themselves.  These  were  M.  M.  Daubenton, 
keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Professor  of  Mineraloey,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France; Fourcroy,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Brogniart,  De- 
meostnitor;  Desfontaines,  Professor  of  Botany;  De  Jussieu,  De- 
monstrator; Portal,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Bertrud,  Demonstrator, 
liaiiudrck,  Bt)tanist  of  the  Cabinet,  and  keeper  of  the  Herbarium; 
Faujaa  St  Fond,  Assistant  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Corres*- 
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ponding  Secretary;  QeoflTrey,  Sub-demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet 
Vanspaendonck,  Painter;  1  nouin.  First  Gardener. 

The  general  admioistration  of  the  Cabinet  belonged  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  care  of  the  collections  to  the  several  Professors^ 
the  places  of  keeper  and  assistant  keepers  of  the  Cabinet  were 
therefore  suppressed.  But,  as  it  was  necessary  to.have  some  per- 
son charged  with  the  key  of  the  galleries,  the  preservation  of  the 
objects,  and  the  reception  of  visiters,  these  were  devolved  on  M. 
Lucas,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  establishment,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  &I.  BuflTon.  M.  Andre  Thouin,  beins  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  M.  John  Thouin  was  appointea  First  Gar- 
dener. Four  places  of  Assistant  Naturalist  were  created,  for  the 
arrangement  and  Breparati6n  of  objects  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professors;  ana  these  appointments  were  in  favour  of  ^  M. 
^smoulins,  Dufresne,  Valenciennes,  and  Deleuze,— the  two  first 
for  Zoology,  the  others  for  Mineraloe;y  and  Botany;  and  three 
painters  were  attached  to  the  establishment—- M.  Marechal,  and 
the  brothers,  Henry  and  Joseph  Redoute.  At  the  same  time  the 
Library  was  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  books  and  dmwings; 
which  last  already  filled  sixty-four  port-folios. 

The  animals  were  removed  from  the  Menagerie  at  VerBailles  in 
1794.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
proved the  reffulations  of  the  Professors,  and  fixed  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  tlie  Museum  in  its  present  form,  with  the  exception  of , 
slight  modifications  exacted  by  the  chanse  of  circumstances.  A 
law  in  conformity,  of  the  11  th  of  Becember,  1T97,  created  a  third 
chair  of  Zoology,  to  which  M.  de  Lacepede  was  appointed,  gave 
the  whole  administration  of  the  establishment  to  the  Professors, 
increased  their  salary  from  2800  to  5000  francs;  fixed  the  expen- 
ses of  the  following  year  at  194,000  francs;  and  ordained  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  additional  lands  for  the  Garden. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  progress,  however, the  deli^tfol 
reicion  of  which  we  are  now  sketching  the  history,  beean,  in  com- 
mon with  everv  other  institution,  to  experience  the  effects  of  what 
the  ingenious  Professor  Feldborg  would  have  called,  "  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  world  at  that  juncture.**  The  reduced  state  of  the 
finances,  the  depreciation  of  the  funds,  the  cessation  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  tne  employment  of  every  species  of  revenue  and 
industry  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  "heUa  horrida  beUa/* 
were  serious  hindrances  to  the  project  of  improvement.  Painful 
contrasts  were  visible  in  all  directions.  Houses  and  lands  of  great 
value  were  annexed  to  the  Garden,  and  magnificent  collections 
were  acquired;  yet  funds  were  wantine  to  pay  the  workmen,  and 
your  common  potato  was  cultivated  in  beds  destined  f«r  the  rarest 
and  mofet  beautiful  of  exotic  flowers.  Ere  long,  however,  some 
of  the  official  administrators  of  the  Museum  were  called  to  m* 
tnations  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  used  their  iafiaence 
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Hfk  hyour  of  their  .favourite  haunts—*'  loving  the  spot  which  once 
thej  gloried  in. " 

At  the  end  of  the  jear  1794,  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Garden 
was  fin»hed  in  its  present  state,  and  in  it  was  opened,  on  the  ^th 
of  January^  1795,  the  J>rormal  Schools  an  extraordinary  institu- 
tion, but  founded  on  an  unfeasible  and  visionary  plan.  It  was 
fancied  that  men  already  ripe  in  years,  by  a  few  lectures  from 
eminent  masters,  might  be  rendered  capable  of  extendins  instruc- 
tion, and  diffusing  through  the  provinces  the  elements  of  science, 
which  very  few  oT  themselves  had  been  prepared  by  previous  edu- 
cation to  understand.  Every  reasonable  man  felt  the  impossibili- 
ty of  realizing  such  a  scheme,  and  the  institution  fell  of  itself  soon 
after.  It  had  the  ^ood  effect,  however,  of  exciting  the  public  at- 
tention and  fixing  it  upon  an  establishment,  become,  as  it  were, 
the  type  of  all  institutions  that  might  be  formed  for  tiie  study  of 
nature. 

The  roost  important  event  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Garden  which  occurred  about  this  period,  was  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Baudin.  In  1796,  this  gentleman  informed  the  officers  oi 
the  Museum,  that,  during  a  long  residence  in  Trinidad,  he  had 
formed  a  rich  collection  of  natural  history,  which  he  was  unable 
to  bring  away,  but  which  he  would  return  m  quest  of  if  they  would 
procure  him  a  vessel.  The  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the  $:o- 
vemment,  with  the  injunction  that  Captain  Baudip  should  take 
with  him  four  naturalists.  The  persons  appointed  to  accompany 
him  were  Mauge  and  Levillain,  for  zoology,  Ledru,  for  botany; 
auicl  Reidley,  gardener  of  the  Museum,  a  man  of  active  and  in- 
defatigable zeal. 

Captain  Baudin  weighed  anchor  from  Havre  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1796.  He  was  wrecked  off'  the  Canary  Isles,  but  was 
furnished  with  another  vessel  bv  the  Spanish  government^  and 
shaped  his  course  towards  Tripiaad.  That  island,  however,  had 
in  the  meantime  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  party 
being  thus  unable  to  land,  repaired  first  to  St.  Thomas,  and  then 
to  Porto  Rico,  where  they  remained  about  a  year,  and  then  return- 
ad  to  Euro{>e.  .  They  entered  the  port  of  Frecampin  June,  1798. 
The  collections,  forwarded  by  the  Seine,  arrived  at  the  Museum, 
on  the  13th  of  July  following. 

Never  had  so  great  a  number  of  living  plants,  and  especially 
of  trees,  from  the  West  Indies  been  received  at  once;  there  were 
one  hundred  laq^e  tubs;  several  of  which  contained  stocks  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high.  They  had  been  so  skilfully  taken  care  of  du- 
ring the  passage,  that  they  arrived  in  full  vegetation,  and  succeed- 
ed perfectly  in  the  hot-houses.  The  two  zoplo^sts  brought  back 
a  numerous  collection  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects,  rhat  of 
birds,  made  by  Mauge,  was  particularly  interesting,  from  their 
perfect  preservation,  and  from  the  fact^  that  the  greater  part  were 
new  t«  the  Mu^um. 
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In  1798,  the  Professors  oresented  a  memoir  to  the  goTemment; 
exposing  the  wants  of  th^  Museum.  The  magnificent  collections 
which  had  been  received  were  still  in  their  cases,  liable  to  be  des- 
trojed  by  insects,  and  comparatively  useless  for  want  of  room  to 
display  them.  There  were  no  means  of  nourishing  the  animals, 
because  the  contractors,  who  were  not  paid  refused  to  make  fur- 
ther advances.  Hie  lions  became  sulky  for  lack  of  food;  and  even 
the  tigers  showed  symptoms  of  displeasure,  and  forewent  their 
"wonted  cheerfulness."  The  same  di<»tre8S  existed  in  1799,  which 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted  from  the  value  of  the  recent  collec- 
tions. Of  these  the  more  important  were  the  following:— In  June, 
1795,  arrived  the  cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder,  rich  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  and  especially  of  zoology.  In  February,  M: 
Desfontaines  gave  the  Museum  his  collection  of  insects  from  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  collection, 
was  received  from  the  Low  Countries;  and  that  ofprecious  stones 
was  removed  from  the  Mint  to  the  Museum.  In  Kebruary,  1797, 
the  Minister  procured  the  African  birds,  which  had  servea  for  the 
drawings  of  Levaillant's  celeDrated  work.  In  ir98,  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  Brocheton,  in  Guyana,  and  the  numerous  objects  of 
animated  ana  vegetable  nature  collected  under  the  tropics,  bj 
Captain  Baudin  and  his  indefatigable  associates,  filled  thehot-hoa- 
ses  and  the  galteries  of  the  Museum. 

The  government  manifested  the  most  unceasing  and  lively  con- 
cern for  tile  establishment,  and  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to 
promote  its  interests;  but  "  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage,** 
and  rendered  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections,  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  the 
payment  of  the  salaries,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  animals. ' 
These  last-named  gentfj  were  indeed  placed  under  very  trying 
circumstances;  and  shortly  after  this  period,  it  was  even  deemea 
necessary  to  authorize  M.  Delauney,  Superinteqdantof  the  Mena- 
gerie, to  kill  the  least  valuable  of  them,  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  the  remainder. 

The  face  of  things,  however,  speedily  changed.  The  events  of 
November,  1799,  by  displacing  and  concentrating  power,  estab- 
lished a  new  order  of  things,  whose  chief  by  degrees  rendered 
himself  absolute,  and  by  his  astonishing  achievements  cast  a  daz- 
zling lustre  on  the  nation,  and  suddenly  created  great  resources* 
The  extraordinary  man  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  felt 
that  his  power  could  not  be  secured  by  victory  alone,  and  that, 
having  made  himself  formidable  abroad,  it  was  necessary  to  gain 
admiration  at  home  by  favouring  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  en- 
couraging the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  erecting  monuments  which 
should  contribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  "  great  na- 
tion." 

But  the  proceedinn  of  Buonaparte  in  the  bird  and  beetle  line 
being  less  geuerally  Known  than  his  floating  at  Tilsit,  or  bis  sink- 


11^  at  l|Vat^l«o»  their  oaqntio^  iirill  aJDTord  materials  for  another 
article*  We  shall  tbeo  bring  down  the  history  of  this  magnificent 
establishment  to  the  present  times*  and  conclude  by  a  description 
ef  its  existi^  state. 


For  the  Port  Folio, 

WILLIAM  PINKNRY,  Esq. 

Mn.  Oldsohool, 

In  casting  our  eye  back  and  enumerating  the  great  men  of 
the  present  »ra,  the  name  of  Willum  Puiknby  will  ^neral- 
ly  be  ranked  among  the  foremost.  His  profound  learning  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  consummate  skill  as  an  advocate,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  his  practice  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  preceding  the  argument  of  a  cause  in 
oeclaimtne  the  speech  he  intendeclto  deliver.  His  devotion  lo 
study,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  all  amusement  and  company,  was  car- 
ried to  an  unusual  excess.  He  declared,  it  is  said,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  that  he  had  aimed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in 
this  country,  and  if  he  did  not  flatter  himself  he  had  succeeded: 
but  no  man  knew  the  labour  it  had  cost  him.  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  fVheaton  has  undertaken  the  biography  of  Pinkney; 
and  trust  that  in  his  hands  it  may  prove  an  ornament  to  our  lite* 
rature,  and  a  monument  to  the  fame  of  th^  deceased, 

A  Studekt 


For  the  Port  Foiio. 

PHOORBSS  OF  BENEVOLENT  AND  tSEFUL  INSTITU- 
TIONS, PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES,  &c.  &c. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  aflfords  a  pleas- 
ing presage  of  the  su  .cess  of  that  enterprise.  During  the  year 
182£,  68000  bushels  of  coal  were  transported  to  tliis  city,  which 
quantity  was  increased  in  the  following  year  to  ^30,000  bushels. 
The  prejudice  at  first  excited  against  this  fuel,  has  yielded  to  the 
experience  of  its  excellence  and  economy.  The  company  proposes 
to  enlarge  their  works,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  to  market,  next 
season,  500,000  bushels. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White  and  se- 
veral others,  amimg  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
continues  to  give  the  best  evidence  of  its  usefulness.  At  its  head, 
the  Directors  have  placed  a  gentleman  of  piety,  learning  and  ex- 
perience, who  is  ably  supported  by  the  co*operation  of  three  othe* 
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male  teachen,  of  liberal  edncation  and  of  midottbted  moral  cha- 
racter, — all  of  whom  have  been  regnlarlr  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system,  and  are  well  qaalined  to  commnnicate  them 
to  the  mute  cnildren  intrusted  to  their  care^— There  are  sixty-nine 
pupils  now  under  instruction;  four  of  whom  are  supported  from  a 
fund  provided  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Jersey. — >No  pupils  are 
received  under  nine  years  of  age.  between  whicn  perioa  and  that 
of  fifteen,  having  been  found  to  m  the  most  suitable  time  for  deriv- 
ing superior  benefits  from  the  InstitutioB.  Pay  scholars  are  cbaiiged 
S160  per  annum  for  education,  board,  wasning,  and  medical  at* 
tendance.  Day  scholars  pay  240  per  annum.  Every  article  of  sum- 
mer or  winter  clothing,  necessary  for  the  Institution,  (excepting 
hats)  is  now  made  within  its  walls,  and  a  considerable  surplus 
remains  to  be  applied  to  domestic  uses,  or  sold.  It  is  verj^  jostlj 
remarked,  by  the  writer  of  the  Report,  from  which  we  derive  this 
abstract,  diat  the  employment  of  the  pupils  in  this  defArtmenty 
without  interfering  with  their  scholastic  duties,  or  depriving  them 
of  every  desirable  recreation,  produces  those  habits  of  usefnl  in- 
dustry which  are  essential  to  tneir  future  support  and  happiness. 
The  skill  acquired  by  some  of  the  females  in  making  straw  and 

O  bonnets  is  sach,  that  at  a  recent  meetine  of  the  Agricultural 
ity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  premium  tor  this  manufacture 
was  awarded  to  their  specimen.  The  ladies'  committee,  we  are  in- 
formed, continue  their  useful  attentions  to  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  Institution.  Under  their  unremitting  and  laudable  super- 
intendence, the  ^rls'  department  exhibits  propriety  of  conduct, 
regularity  in  their  different  avocations,  and  a  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  various  branches  of  female  occupation,  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  their  highly  respectable  matron 
and  female  teacher,  who  enjoy  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the 
board. 

Public  attention  has  very  recently  been  called  to  the  institution 
of  a  "  Provioknt  Society  fok  i  hk  Employmekt  or  the  Poor," 
by  a  sensible  and  practical  address  from  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (M.  Carey,  J.  J.  Janeway,  Benj.  Allen.)   The  obli- 

Sation  to  provide  for  the  poor,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  they 
0  it  most  effectually,  who  combine  with  immediate  relief,  the  ha- 
bits of  industry,  which  lead  to  cheerfulness,  health,  and  indepen- 
dence. There  are  many,  say  the  Committee,  who  are  extremely 
desirous  of  employment;  who  instead  of  wandering  from  door  to 
door,  are  known  to  suffer  in  secret.  This  description  of  persons  is 
not  confined,  as  these  gentlemen  state,  to  the  "  widow  and  the  fa- 
therless." Many  a  fatlier,  reckless  of  that  precept,  in  which  he 
who  neglects  to  provide  fur  his  own  family,  is  stigmatized  as  worse 
than  an  infidel,  squanders  in  gratifications  of  his  own  palate,  what 
would  give  comfort  to  his  fireside.  It  is  not  Ions  since  we  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  sexagenary,  that  of  all  those  families  which  were 
considered,  forty  years  ago,  as  of  « the  first  circle,**  or  '*  the  old 
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^ndardsy"  ttiere  was  scarcel j  one,  at  present,  in  which  some  of 
toe  cJesceDdants  or  cooDections  were  not  io  be  found  retluced  to 
Ihe  necessity  of  earning  a  S'jpport,  or  deriving  it  from  public  or 
private  benevolence.  Let  parents  of  the  present  day  ponder  upon 
ttis  apMlling  truth;  as  it  may  compel  them,  in  the  education  of 
j*f*r^hiidren,  to  combine  useful  knowledge  with  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment-^The  committee  has  referred  to  a  number  offsets  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  their  project.  A  society  of  ladies  in  this 
ci^,  from  slender  funds,  we  are  told,  has  found  employment  for 
500  persons.    In  New  England,  an  establishment,  similar  to  that 
which  18  here  proposed,  has  become^a  source  of  proEt/  Bv  a  judi- 
cious  attention  to  the  wants  and  the  ability  of  the  poor,  in  his  pa- 
nsh,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  from  the  pittances 
eoJIected  at  the  church-door,  not  only  relieved  every  object  of 
distress,  but  established  several  schools.  The  success  of  the  mea- 
sures  adopted  bjr  our  philanthropic  countryman,  in  regard  to  the 
^i*  ?f  Munich,  is  well  known.   We  cannot  put  into' operation 
such  decisive  medusas  he  employed;  but  this  soiiietjr  may  do  much. 
If  the  public  cooperate  heartily  with  the  individuals  who  have  un- 
dertaken this  christian  service.    Every  consideration  of  duty  and 
interest,  calls  for  our  united  exertions,*to  remove  the  growing  evil 
of  pauperism;  and  if  we  consulted  onlv  our  own  personal  comfort, 
that  would  imperiously  bid  us  not  to  'let  "the  sweat  of  industry 
drr,  and  die."*  ^ 

u  Irf  ^^fi?^******""*  ^  Maryland  has  passed  an  Act  to  incorporate 
th^  Vkempeakt  and  Oido  Canal  Company,  It  is  a  simple  act  of 
incorporation  for  a  company  to  cut  the  proposed  canal,  without 
appropriation  or  pledge;  capital,  s\x  millions  of  dollars,  shares  one 
hnndred  dollars  each.  Unless  one  and  a  half  millions  be  subscrib- 
ed over  and  above  the  old  Potomac  stock  and  claims,  the  law  is 
to  be  void.  It  is  likewise  subject  to  the  ratification  of  Congress  and 
of  Vir^nia,  so  far  as  it  reserves  certain  rights  to  the  state  to  con- 
nect with,  or  continue  the  canal  at  pleasure,  provided  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  main  canal  be  not  thereby  impaired. 

The  Chesapcakb  ano  Delaware  Canaj.  Company  has  at  length 
fixed  upon  the  following  as  the  most  eligible  route  for  a  canal 
.  across  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  viz:  Beginning  on  the  Delaware 
riycr  near  Newbold's  landing,  where  an  artificial  harbour  and  a 
tide  lock  must  be  provided,  the  Canal  should  be  cut  through  St. 
George's  meadows  to  St  George's  mill  dam;  there  to  be  lifted  by 
a  lock  of  eight  feet:^thence  through  St.  George's  mill  dam,  throu^ 
ihe  dividing  ridge  of  the  peninsula,  and  through  Turner's  mill 
pond,  to  a  lock  of  six  feet  fait  at  Turner's  mill  dam;  and  thence 
along  Broad  and  Back  Creeks  to  a  tide  lock  near  the  mouth  of 
Long  Creek. 

'*'  The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.-  Cymbeline, 
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It  was  adofyted  to  the  recomaiendation  ef  seyeral  ensinMri^ 
who  were  unanimous  in  their  prefereDce  of  this  over  all  the  other 
courses.  As  ample  funds  have  been  proTided,  we  hope  that  it  wiH 
not  be  long  before  the  astonished  Bay  shall  hear  our  RiTer  roar.* 


LICENTIOUS  POETS. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  morality,  too  many  writers  have 
been  contented  to  seek  notoriety,  by  clothing  licentious  sentiments 
in  the  glitter  of  poetical  imagery;  while  every  thing  which  could 
refine  the  heart,  and  extend  the  common  charities  of  our  nature, 
has  been  overlooked  or  derided.  The  worst  passions  of  mankind 
have  been  brought  forward,  as  the  bbjects  of  a  perverted  imagina- 
tion; and  characters  have  been  deified,  with  no  other  claim  to  the 
worship  they  have  received,  than  a  terrible  superiority  in  the  har- 
dihood of  committing  crimes,  or  in  the  sophistry  of  palliating  them. 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  false  to  deny  the  praise  oi 

^*  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bom, 
to  many  poems,  which  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  they  read  at  all 
must  read  with  refi;ret.  It  U,  notwithstanding,  consolatory  to  look 
around,  and  find  that  the  highest  mental  excellencies,  have  beep 
most  frequently  ennobled  by  an  association  with  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  by  a  reference  to  worthy  ends.  In  fact,  it  invariably  hap- 
5ens»  that,  should  a  poet  commence  his  career  with  the  most  rare  en- 
owments,  thev  will  be  debased  by  their  employ  meat  in  the  caoae 
of  irreli|;ion.  The  verj  purpose  which  they  are  meant  to  advance^ 
will  weigh  them  down  by  a  kind  of  moral  mvitatioo,  insensible 
perhaps  to  the  writer,  but  palpable  to  all  wnose  judgment  is  un* 
biassed  by  the  love  of  evil,  or  whose  respect  for  die  sanctions  oi 
divine  and  human  law  is  unimpaired.  A  poet  of  this  perverted 
school  may  for  a  while  astonish  and  delight:  but  the  splendid  me^ 
dium  through  which  he  has  dazzled  and  misled,  will  pass  away; 
and  the  sober  decisions  of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  prin* 
ciple,  will  rank  hini  as  he  is.  He  will  be  eventually  denied  a  place 
upon  that  eminence  of  renown,  where  the  mightiest,  and  the  holi- 
est of  his  brethren  shall  repose  through  an  immortality  of  admira- 
tion  and  reverence. 

For  still  this  sovereign  principle  we  find. 
True  in  the  individual  as  the  kind; 
Strong  links  and  mutual  sympathies  connect 
The  moral  pow'rs  and  powers  of  intellect: 

*  The  astonished  Euxioe  bears  the  Baltic  roar. 

Thormon'i  WmUr. 
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Still  these  on  those  depend,  bj  union  fine. 
Bloom,  as  tbey  bloom,  and,  as  they  fade,  decline. 
Talents  ('tis  true,)  eaj,  quick,  and  bright,  has  God 
To  virtue  oft  deny'd,  on  vice  bestowed; 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelier  colours  brings 
To  paint  the  insect's,  than  the  eagle's  wings. 
But  of  our  souls  the  high-born  loftier  part, 
Th'  ethereal  energies  tiiat  touch  the  heart. 
Conceptions  ardent,  lab'rin^  thoughts  intense, 
Creative  fancy's  wild  magnificence, 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song. 
These,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong: 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould. 
Chill'd  by  the  breath  of  Vice,  their  radiance  dies^ 
And  brightest  bums,  when  lighted  at  tiie  skies; 
Like  vestal  flames,  to  purest  bosoms  given 
And  kindle  only  by  a  ray  from  Heaven* 
Grant's  Foem  on  the  Kestoratimi  of  Learning  in  the  East. 

Milton,  himself  an  illustrious  exemplification  of  his  own  remark, 
has  a  passage  in  his  prose  works  to  the  same  effect;  ''True  elo«- 
quence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth, 
and  that  whoise  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  kndw  good  thin^,  and  with  tne  dearest  charity  to  infuse 
the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak, 
his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him 
at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  woula  wish,  fall 
aptly  into  their  own  places." 


Tor  the  Port  Folio. 
KEES'  CYCLOPJEDIA, 

Mr.  Oldsohool, 

In  lookine  over  an  English  magazine  for  1817, 1  find  it  stated 
that  a  Mr.  dnurchiil  is  preparing  "  corrections,  additions,  and  con- 
tinuations to  Dr.  Rees' C^clopsedta,"  which  will  form  a  compani- 
on to  that  work. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  this  supplement  has  been  published? 

The  American  edition  of  this  great  work  is  very  deficient,  in 
rq;ard  to  our  domestic  science  and  literature;  although  in  the  pros* 
pectus  assurances  were  given,  and  repeated  on  t)ie  covers  or  the 
first  volumes,  that  it  should  be  "  revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  this  country,  by  several  literary  and  kientific  charac- 

tJBTS.'' 
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Who  these  «  characters"  are,  or  whether  they  were  any  better 
than  "men  in  buckram,'*  I  should  be  glad  to  know*  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  a  few  gentleipen  of  general  acquirements  to 
compile  an  addition  to  this  work?  So  little  has  been  done,  that  it 
nii^t  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  field  of  American  science  and 
literature  is  yet  open.  P* 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Thesk  letters  were  first  communicated  to  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  that  excellent  journal — the  Christian  Observer. 
They  were  not  intended  originally  for  the  press,  but  were  per- 
mitted to  be  published  chiefly  with  a  view,  as  the  writer  states,  to 
exhibit  to  the  readers  of  that  work,  "  somewhat  of  the  bitter  evils 
of  slavery;  a  subiect  respecting;  which  he  fears  even  the  religious 
part  of  the  British  public  are  [is]  not  yet  suflBiciently  informed  or 
impressed." 

This  being  his  object  we  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  tra- 
veller did  not  rather  bend  his  course  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
examples  in  abundance  might  have  been  seen*  and  reported  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  mitigate  die  evil^  which  fur- 
nish such  copious  themes  for  commiseration  to  the  philanthropists 
of  the  presentday.  In  this  ereat  workof  emlincipation,we  have  gone 
before  the  people  of  the  old  world;  we  have  eiven  them  an  example 
which  tfiey  had  better  imitate,  than  weary  demselves  in  perpetu- 
al lamentation  over  our  alleged  inconsistency  and  injustice.  The 
overflowings  of  British  sympathy,  for  these  hardships,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  blacks  of  Jamaica;  while  they  serve  only  to  ir- 
ritate American  readers,  who  repird  them  as  little  more  tnan  the 
ebullitions  of  affectation  or  prejudice.  We  cannot  forget  that  it 
was  the  cupidity  of  British  subjects  which  first  darkened  our  soil* 
with  this  abandoned  race,  and  that  our  abhorrence  of  the  traffic 
formed  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Revolution.  We  are  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  eradicate  the  curse  which  has  been  entailed  upon 
us;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  moves  our  spleen  when  we  behold 
these  pilgrims  of  philanthropy  leaving  the  scenes  of  domestic  op- 
pression ieind  wretchedness,  to  shed  their  tears  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  Georgia.  They  remind  us»  with  a  sneer,  of  "the  first  principle 
of  our  government,"  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  &c;  as  if  it 
were  not  as  much  a  fundamental  law  of  their  own  constitution;  and 

*  Remarks,  during^  a  Journey  through  North  America,  in  the  yean 
1819, 1820  and  1821,  in  a  series  of  Letters;  with  an  appendix  oontaining 
an  account  of  several  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  the  Principal  Missionaiy 
Stations,  &c.  Aiso  a  Letter  to  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  on  the  comparatire 
e^Kpense  of  Free  and  Slave  Labour.  By  Adam  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  LiverpooL 
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aB  if  it  were  not  as  flagraDtly  Tiolated  by  a  press-gang  as  bya  slave- 
holder. In  justice  to  Mr.  Hodgson^  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  class  of  tonridts  upon  which 
we  have  been  anitoadrerting.  He  is  an  intelligent  man;  an  impartial 
witness,  and  we  belieye,  an  active  Christian.  He  can  see  no  dif- 
ference in  princiole  between  selling  a  ^ng  of  negroes  in  the  citj  of 
Washin^n,  ana  executing,  in  the  city  of  I^ondon,  a  bill  of  tele 
rf  a  similar  gang  in  our  own  West  India  Islands."  p.  180. 

The  following  passage  is  qnoted  at  len^h  injustice  to  this  wri- 
ter; and  because  it  contains  some  facts  which  we  think  will  be  new 
to  man  J  of  the  cockney  travellers  whose  sensibility  is  so  deeply 
wounded,  when  they  bear  that  we  do  not  permit  negroes  to  «t  at 
the  same  table  with  us;  and  who  are  ready  to  faint  at  the  sound 
of  an  overseer's  whip,  while  they  can  witness  the  temoval  of  a 
pauper,  at  home,  without  emotion.  But  to  the  present  purpose.—- 
*'Tne  melancholy  feelings  with  which  I  quitted  this  scene  were 
not  diminished  by  the  reflection,  that  it  ^as  my  country  which 
first  transported  the  poor  African  to  these  western  shores;  that  it 
was  when  they  were  the  shores  of  a  British  colony,  that  slavery 
^  was  first  introduced,  by  British  ships,  British  capital,  and  with 
the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  a  British  parliament.  Would 
that  I  could  forget  that  in  a  single  jrear  (17dS)  no  less  than  thir- 
ty thousand  slaves  were  introduced  into  America,  by  a  hundred 
and  one  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  alone;  and  that  the  efforts 
of  many  of  the  American  states  to  abolish  the  importation  of 
•laves,  were  long  defeated  by  the  royal  n^^ative  which  was  put 
on  those  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature,  which  had  for  their  sole 
object,  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade;  and  that  Burke  was  but 
too  well  justified  in  stating  in  parliament,  that  '  the  refusal  of 
America  to  deal  any  more  in  the  inhuman  traffic  of  Nem  slaves, 
was  one  oi  the  causes  of  her  quarrel  with  Great  Britain!'  Would 
that  I  could  forget  that  if  America  has  still  her  slave  holding  states, 
we  free  Britons  have  also  our  slave  holding  colonies;  and  that  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  has  one  step  yet  been  taken  towards 
the  emancipation,  however  remote,  of  the  injured  Africans!^ 

Mr.  H.  cites  a  few  instances  of  barbarity,  which  will  certainly 
produce  as  lively  emotions  of  disgust  here,  as  they  may  have  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  his  English  readers;  although  we  do  not  think 
they  evince  a  greater  depravity  of  feeling,  than  is  exhibited  at  some 
of  the  British  sports,,  which  are  patronized  by  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
and  the  scions  of  nobility.  In  some  cases  we  think  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  been  imposed  upon  by  persons  who  have  been  themselves deceiv- 
ed.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  anecdote  related  at  p.  217,  of  a  gentle- 
man in, Maryland,  who  formed  a  Sunday-school,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  teaching  his  slaves  to  read  the  Bible,  and  who  encoun- 
tered so  much  opposition  from  the  prejudices  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  was  oblig^  to  arm  himself  when  he  visited  his  seminary. 
This  anecdote  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  author  by 
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a  roeniber  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  society  of  Baltimore;  bat  we 
think  ft  has  not  been  accurately  repeated.  We  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  state,  since  the  era  of  Bible  so- 
cieties, and  we  never  heard  of  any  person  being  obliged  to  put 
himself  in  *'  the  armour  and  attitude  of  wari'*  when  he  chose  to  in- 
dulee  himself  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  his  tlaves. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  we  understand,  is  a  partner  in  a  commercial 
house  in  Liverpool.  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of  a  church  mis- 
sionary society.  In  perusing  his  letters,  therefore,  we  are  not  fol- 
lowing tlie  obscure  footsteps  of  a  Fearon  or  a  Faux,  and  noting  the 
price  of  potatoes  and  pumpkins;  but  we  are  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  of  enlarj^  and  liberal  views,  who  is  at  once  an  amus- 
ing and  an  instructive  companion.  He  visited  the  Canada^,  and 
traversed  the  United  Stntes  from  their  northern  to  their  southern 
limits.  This  extensive  route  comprehended  the  states  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir|iuia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  MissisHippi,  and  Tennes- 
see. •*  I  have  crossed,"  he  says,  "  the  Alleghany  in  Tennessee,  the 
BlueRidgein  Virginia,  and  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  I  have 
sailed  on  those  inland  seas,  and  traversed  those  boundless  forests, 
which  are  associated  with  our  earliest  conceptions  of  this  western 
world.  I  have  seen  the  St.  Lawrence  precipitate  its  mighty  torrent 
down  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  reflect  upon  its  calm  expanse,  the 
frowniDi^  battlements  of  Quebec,  and  then  flow  majesticaUv  to  the 
wintry  shores  of  Jiabrador;  and  the  Mississippi,  rising  in  tne  same 
table  land  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  rolling  its  turbid  waters  for  three 
thousand  miles,  to  the  orange  groves  of  Louisiana,  and,  at  last» 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
the  Nile.  I  have  conversed  with  the  polished  circles  of  the  At- 
lantic cities;  the  forlorn  emigrant  of  the  wilderness:  the  Negro  on 
the  plantation;  and  tlie  Indian  in  his  native  forest.  In  successive 
intervals  of  space  I  have  traced  society  through  tliose  various 
stages  which  in  most  Countries  are  exhibited  only  in  successive 
periods  of  time:  I  have  seen  the  roving  hunter  acquiring  the  habit 
of  the  herdsman;  the  pastoral  state  merging  into  the  agricultural, 
and  the  agricultural  into  the  manufactunng  and  commercial." 

We  cannot  undertake  to  tread  very  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  traveller,  through  this  wide-spread  region;  particularly,  as  the 

fenerality  of  our  readers  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  all  that 
e  has  described. 
His  account  of  the  manner  in  which  emijici'^nts  are  treated  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada,  offers  nothing  very  tempting;  not  one  in 
five  hundred  of  them,  he  says,  who  does  not  feel  bitterly  disap- 
pointed  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec.  Land  is  given  to  them  in/ee* 
simple,  but  the  fees-of  office  are  so  onerous,  that  the  poor  sutgect 
is  ruined  by  the  royal  bounty.  Mr.  Hoitgson  was  invariably  toid 
that  **  if  a  ^settler  had  but  very  little  money,  it  would  be  mvck. 
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laore  to  his  advanta^  to  buy  land,  than  to  receive  it  from  govern- 
meiif/'  p.  1£.  tie  thinks*  verj  justly  in  our  opinion,  that  as  an  ac- 
qulAition  to  the  United  States,  neither  the  American  ^vemiupnt 
nor  the  people,  re^upd  that  country  as  particularly  desirable.  He 
set>  dovfn  Mr«  fiirabeck  as  a  wild  iind  sanguine  speculator,  who 
mi^ht.  have  invested  his  property  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
some  of  the. Atlantic  states,  intemperance  is  stigmatized  as  the 
crviag  Bin  of  the  Union;  but  a  proper  discrimination  is  made  be- 
tween the  different  sections.  Thus,  in  the  Eastern  States,  "  it  10 
not  uncommon,  but  in  the  Middle,  and  still  more  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  prevails  to  a  lameptable  e^tenf  Yet  he  acknowledges 
that  he  has  **  not  seen  six  instances  of  bmtal  intoxication  since  he 
landed  in  America.'^  The  decanters  of  brandy  placed  on  the  din- 
ner tables  at  inns,  of.  which  gueats  partake*^  without  additional 
chai^,  are  always  used  with  moderation;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  of  opinion  decidedly,  that  the  «in  of  drinking  to  excess,  prevails 
less  extensively  here  than  in  England.  He  pays  a  just  tribute  to  - 
the  propriety  of  demeanour  which  distinguishes  our  females,  in  all 
ranks  ch  life;  than  which,  he  says,  notlnng  struck  him  more.  Pil- 
fering, housebreaking,  highway  robbery,  and  mnrder.  he  finds  far 
less  common  h^re  than  at  home.  The  same  remark  is  miide  of  in- 
delicate and  profane  langiia^,  in  comparing  England  with  the 
Eastern  states;  though  he  thinks  the  practice  eaually  prevalent 
in  the  middle  and  far  more  so  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  states.  In 
opposition  to  our  boast  of  republicanism,  but  in  accordance  with 
language  which  is  daily  hi^ard  among  us,  he  divides  our  sociej^ 
into  classes.  In  the  fir.st>  he  places  what  are  termed^tbe  Revolu* 
tionary  Heroes,  who  hold,  he  says,  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility. 
The  young  ladies  in  this  circle,  he  found  ^  particularly  agreea- 
ble, refinedf  accomplished,  intf^lligent,  and  well  bred/'  In  we  se-* 
cond  class*  he  includes  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  pre* 
sent  day, — the  more  eminent  lawyers,  the  well-educated  mer- 
chants and  agriculturists,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  itoin 
homines  of  every  profession.  The  young  ladies  of  this  class,  are 
characterised  as  lively,  modest,  and  unreserved;  easy  in  their  man- 
ners, and  rather  ^j  and  social  in  their  dispositions. 

This  classification  is  .more  fanciful  than  Just  That  we  have  our 
"first  circles"  and  our  "  not  the  most  genteel  society ^^^  cannot  be 
*dei)ied  by  the  sturdiest  advocate  of  democracy.  But  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible— not  to  say  dangerous — to  lay  down  any  ge*- 
neral  rule  for  determining  the  caste.  Revolutionary  merit  cannot 
achieve  the  first  rank  in  our  fashionable  society,  unless  it  has 
aomethinff  more  solid  thanlaurelstoboast;nor  are  talents  orthe  pro- 
fession ofthe  individual,  a  %ufficient  passport.  Wealtli  is  the  most 
powerful  talisman.  He  who  bears  the  golden  bough  in  his  hand^may 
cr^  Qptn  Sesame  at  every  door.  Though  his  speech  be  rude,  and  his 
origin  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  Nile,  a  man  of  unquestionable  op- 
ulence may  woo  and  wed,  among  the  proudest  o(**  the  old  stand- 
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mrdeJ^  The  sudden  loss  of  the  head  of  a  family,  will  banish  hi» 
children  from  the  envied  saloons  of  fashion,  until  an  alliance  with 
the  heir  of  some  wealthy— nobody,  enables  them  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  reclaim  their  station.  Such  occurrences  are  fami«> 
liar  to  every  one;  and  yet  we  daily  hear  the  most  animated  dis* 
cussions  about  the  pretensions  of  individuals  to  be  admitted  into 
this  or  that  circle!  Distinctions  in  social  society  will  always  ex* 
ist;  and  we  can  only  lament,  that  those  which  prevail  in  thia^'co'in- 
try,  are  not  more  congenial  with  the  principles  of  our  political  ill* 
stitutions. 

I;i  Philadelphia  the  ladies  dress  more  to  Mr.  H's  taste  than  in 
any  place  that  he  recollects.  It  i«  truly  observed,  that  sensible 
men  among  ns,  are  disgusted  witJi  the  eitravagant  pretensions 
which  are  muntained  in  our  public  prints,  when  this  country  is 
compared  with  others;  but  hi*  should  have  added,  that  this  vaunts 
ins  IS  confined  chiefly  to  editors  of  a  limited  range  of  intellect. 

Mr  Hodgson  was  put  to  no  small  inconvenience,  as  every  d^ 
eent  person  must  be,  by  our  beastly  habit  of  **  spUting^  without  re* 
|ard  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances."  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  of- 
fensive peculiarity  in  American  manners,  and  deserves  marked 
reprobation.  He  condemns  the  profusion  and  waste  usually  exhi- 
bited at  meals,  and,  by  an  association  of  ideas  which  is  not  4liffi- 
cult  to  traee,  remarks  that  he  has  only  seen  three  beggars,  since 
ke  landed.  He  celebrates,  in  no  stinted  terms,  the  kindness  and 
hospitality,  the  sood  sense  and  intelligence,  which  he  met  widi 
every  where.  "The  American  character,'*  he  says,  ••  to  be  esti- 
mated correctly,  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole;  and  as  a  whole  it  has 
been  calumniated  to  a  degree  derogatory,  both  to  <he  intelligence 
and  the  generosity  of  my  country.  The  Jimerieans  have  bun  ejp* 
aeperated  into  vnfriendly  feelings  by  our  real  jealousy  and  appa- 
rent contempt,  &c.  p.  93. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  much  surprized  at  the  appearance  and  conver- 
sation of  some  of  our  American  legislators;  and  we  must  confess 
that  they  are  in  general  a  very  raw  set  of  people;  He  does  not 
know  that  a  lam  majority  of  these  igporant  and  often  illiterate 
persons  are  guided  by  wiser  heads,  behind  the  curtain,  in  all  mat* 
ters  of  moment  The  business,  however,  of  state  legislation,  is  not 
very  intricate;  and  as  these  sagacious  bodies  assemble  once,  and^ 
in  some  instances,  twice  a  year,  their  blunders  are  soon  rectified.' 
A  diverting  anecdote,  which  has  much  vraiaefnMance  in  it,  is  re- 
lated at  p.  SL9SL  During  the  sitting  of  the  legisture  of  Indiana,  at 
Corydon,  a  member  proposed  '<  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  some  other  place,  on  the  plea  that  the  price  of  boarding 
and  lodging  at  Corydon  was  extravagant— eighteen  shillings  per 
week,  and  the  fare  lutd.  The  representative  from  Corydon,  replied 
sharply,  and  told  him  that  he  got  better  living  at  that  place  than 
he  ever  got  at  home;  and  that  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  such 
food  as  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home,  the  tavern  keeper  wouM 
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maintaiii  htm  for  half  price."  That  such  exhibitiona  are»  as  our  tra- 
ttelltr  states,  a  verj  le^tiniate  source  of  amosemeat,  we  shall  most 
readily  admit;  but  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  the  candour 
to  ackoowledp,  what  his  countrymen  generallj  do  not,  that 
these  are  accidental  excrescences,  which  will  disappear,  as  our 
country  filjs  up,  and  education  is  more  diffused.  Let  it  be  recollect* 
ed,  that  these  Solons,  are  infinitely  more  harmless  than  the  tawny 
savages,  who,  but  a  few  years  a^,  were  tenants, in  common  with 
wild  beasts  of  these  very  territories;,  and  the  most  ridiculous  scenes 
which  they  have  ever  exhibited,  were  not  more  preposterous  than 
some  which  have  been  witnessed  among  the  reprebentatives  of  a 
people,  who  have  long  boasted  of  their  superior  refinement  in  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

We.  hesitate,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  suspected  of  hete- 
rodoxy, in.  adverting  to  the  practical  evils  which  this  intelligent 
traveller  has  observed  in  our  systems  of  stateTgovernment.  But 
they  are  so  glaring,  that  their  existence  must  be  admitted  by  all 
but  the  l^ealots  of  party,  llie  introdoctipn  of  persons  in  so  impor- 
tant a  station,  who  are  obviously  incompetent  to  discharge  its  du- 
^es,  is  an  olijection  which  would  naturally  occur  to  a  foreigner^ 
but  the  force  of  it  is  greatly  diminished'  when  we  reflect  that 
Aeir  attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  humblest  objects.  <*  Per* 
nit  me,"— »said  one  of  our  legislators  who  had  never  spoken  be- 
fore—  *<  permit  me  to  say  something  on  this  bill,  respecting  swine; 
for  I  was  bom  among  hogs,  and  bred  among  hogs,  and  know  more 
about  hogs  than  any  man  in  this  house." 

Another  great  and  lamentable  evil,  is  the  subserviency  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  which  pervades  the  holders  of  offices.  We  have  such 
a  thirst  for  the  influence  or  the  rewards,  which  flow  from  official 
station,  that  we  have  not  courage  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own 
judgment;  but  suffer  ourselves  too  frequently  to  be  moved  by  the 
machinations  of  unprincipled,  demagogues*  ''  Independently  of 
the  injurious  moral  effects  of  an  insatiable  appetite  tor  popularity 
in  the  individual,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson, — *<  a  constant  reference  to 
popular  favour,  imposes  very  inconvenient  trammels  on  the  rep- 
resentative, in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties.  He  is  too 
apt  to  consider  himself  as  addressing  his  constituents,  rather  than 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  to  think  less  of  the  effect  his  speech 
is  likely  to  produce  in  favour  of  his  argument  in  the  capitol,  than 
in  favour  of  himself  at  home.  As  an  incentive  to  activity,  this  may 
have  a  good  effect;  but  the  efforts  to  which  it  prompts,  especially 
in  the  way  of  oratorical  flourishes,  do  not  always  produce  advan-* 
tages  to  tite  public,  commensurate  with  the  care  and  trouble,  *  t)ie 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,^  they  may  have  cost  the  indi- 
vidual." 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  uf  captandum  declamation, 
in  which  much  time  and- money  are  wasted,  cannot  be  denied;  still 
our  traveller  thinks  it  *'  impossible  for  an  uivprejudiced  stranger 
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to  visit  the  beautifal  Senate-chamber  and  Hoiue  tifllepreseBtatiTM, 
without  being  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  practical  akill  of 
congress;  the  regalarttj  of  their  proceedings:  their  read^»  perspi- 
CQoas,  forcible,  busittess-like  stjle  of  eloquence,  and,  with  some 
exc«>ptions,  their  habitual  courtesy  and  attention  to  the  feelkgis 
cf  opponents.'*  p.  227. 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  those  letters  have  been  republished 
in  Great  Britain;  but  we  hope  they  will  be  circulated  among  the 
reailers  of  that  country,  in  a  separate  form*  Their  merit  aa  a  lite- 
mry  performance,  entitles  them  to  this  distinction;  while  the  facta 
and  observations  with  which  they  abound,  will  have  no  inconside- 
rKble  influence  in  dissipating  the  mischievous  libels  of  prejudiced 
and  malevolent  scribblers. 


ON  DIVERSIONS  AND  HOLIDATtS. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  those,  who  have  visited  the  savage 
nations  on  the  northern  continent  of  America,  that  deformities  qi 

Serson  are  hardly  ever  seen  amongst  them;  and  that,  in  a  greater 
eyree  than  could  be  expected  from  their  stature,  strength,  agilitj 
and  hardihood,  are  the  qualities  belonging  to  almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  every  tribe.  These  circumstances  too  the  observers  una- 
nimously ascribe  to  their  treatment  in  childhood;  to  their  being 
allowed^  during  the  years  of  in&ncy,  to  raoge  without  reatraint 
wherever  inclination  leads  them;  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  to  roll  in 
the  snow  or  the  mire;  to  sport  in  the  stream;  or  to  climb  the  rock 
or  the  mountain  in  search  of  pastime  or  employment. 

Naffeire,  indeed,  has  wisely  given  to  children  an  incessant  and 
almost  irresistible  propensity  to  that  motion  and  activity,  which 
ahe  has  made  necessary  to  the  well  being  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Confine  them  to  their  place,  and  they  are  wretched;  let  them  run 
at  larf^,  and  they  are  nappy.  And  it  is  found  by  observation  and 
experience  that  this  continued  exercise  is  not  more  re<]^uisite  to. 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  limbs,  than  to  the  due  improve- 
ment and  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers.  As  far  then,. as  is 
compatible  with  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  the  security 
of  good  morals,  let  not  the  example  of  the  savase  and  the  dictate 
of  nature  be  neglected  amongst  us.  Our  children,  whether  at 
home  or  at  schooH  should  be  permitted  in  their  hoursi>f  relaxation, 
to  seek  their  own  amusement  according  to  their  own  fancy;  to 
play  with  as  little  direction  or  restraint  as  is  consistent  with  health 
and  safety.  Their  own  choice  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  sport;  and  consequently  to  its  continuance.  The  interference 
of  the  parent  or  teacher  soon  generates  indifference;  and  indiffer- 
ence to  their  amusements  seldom  fails  to  be  accompanied,  as  itr 
cause  or  its  effect,  with  a  general  indifference  and  insensibility  ff 
mind. 
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^  These  sports  too  must  be  changed  solely  according  to  their  own 
discretion  or  caprice*  If  with  a  view  to  adapt  his  amasements  to 
his  affe»  to  the  season,  or  the  situation,  you  proscribe  whether  jour 
son  shall  pursue  his  top  or  his  hoop,  he  imroediateiy  pursues  it 
with  languor,  or  throws  it  aside  in  disgust:  and  when  his  pleasuit 
IS  destroyed,  the  expected  benefit  of  eiercise  is  lost. 

That  the  diyernons  of  boys,  at  least  after  the  years  of  infancy* 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  al]]^abet,  should  not  be  made  snbseiw 
▼lent  to  the  attainment  of  learning,  has  already  been  obserred. 
Science  may  by  all  possible  means  be  rendered  amusing;  bat 
amusement  must  not  clandestinely  be  made  the  handmaid  of  sci- 
9iice«  The  youth  cannot  be  cheated  into  knowledge.  The  attempt 
has,  indeed,  the  recommendation  of  Locke;  but,  I  belieye,  it  neyet 
yet  had  the  recommendation  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  purpose 
of  such  pastime  is  dlscoverefl,  the  pastime  itself  is  considered  as 
a  task.  Play  deriyes  its  principal  attractions  from  liberty  and 
^^«^»  The  acquisition  of  science  requires  steady  attention  to 
s  single  olnect;  eyen  when  the  delight  of  noyelty  has  been  suo» 
ceeded  by  fiitigue  and  disgust 

Msy  may  certainly  be  Hindered  an  incentiye  to  study,  by  being 
granted  as  its  reward.  But  this  must  be  the  gift  only  of  the  time 
ind  the  opportunity.  The  choice  of  his  sports  -must  still  be  left 
to  the  youth  himself;  and  the  most  Taluable  part  of  the  boon  wiU 
always  be  its  freedom.  This  freedom  I  Tenture  to  recommend 
with  the  greater  earnestness;  because  with  the  same  yigour  and 
animation,  with  which  he  pursues  his  diyersion,  he  will  general ly« 
when  he  returns  to  them,  pursue  his  studies.  The  desire  of  snpe-> 
riority  and  the  loye  of  honour  will  attend  him  from  the  play  ground 
to  the  school;  and  the  companions  and  rivals,  who  give  spirit  and 
pleasure  to  his  amusements,  will  invigorate  his  application  to 
science. 

Nor  should  the  more  hardy  and  even  dangerous  diversions  bo 
too  strictly  restrained.  They  give  to  tlie  rising  generation  actiyity 
of  body  and  vigour  of  mind;  the  capacity  of  making  manly  exer* 
tions,  and  bearing  fatigue  without  inconveniencef;  and  courage  and 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  own  powers.  Advantages,  like 
these,  are  surelj  worth  some  risk  in  the  purdtase.    Animation* 
activity  and  spirit  in  youth  every  where  procure  respect  and  ap- 
plause for  their  possessor;  but  contempt  and  ridicule  are  univer- 
sally excited  uy  the  delicat<>  nursling  of  domestic  education,  who 
shivers  at  the  approach  of  every  shower,  and  consults  his  ther- 
mometer before  he  ventures  into  the  open  air.  Nor  is  this  risk  so 
Seat  as  is  frequently  supposed.    It  is  by  no  means  ascertained 
at  the  proportion  of  acci€letits  is  greater  in  the  roost  numerous 
of  our  public  schools,  than  in  the  roost  limited  and  vigilant  of  oat 
private  seminaries.  I  certainly  would  not  directly  encourage  any 
amusements,  which  are  either 'illiberal  in  their  nature,  or  dangeik* 
^s  to  peiMnal  safety.    But  the  master  mnst  often  cotfuvo  at 
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what  he  cannot  prevent;  and  what,  though  frequently  condemned 
bj  parental  tenderness  or  maternal  timiditj,  is  almost  always  be- 
neficial in  its  tendency  and  its  effects*  Delight  in  hardy  and 
symnastic  exemses,  and  ^e  desire  of  that  honour,  which  excd- 
lence  in  them  never  fails  to  procure,  will  often  turn  the  attention 
aaitie  from  less  virtuous  pursuits;  and  weaken  the  force  of  pas* 
sions,  which  are  sometimes  too  powerful  to  be  directly  resisted; 
and  which  might  otherwise  be  indulged  to  the  irreparable  injuiy 
of  the  constitution,  of  all  the  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind.  In 
the  heathen  mythology  the  ^dess  of  the  chace  was  the  enemy 
of  love. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  I  do 
not  greatly  applaud  the  boasted  system  of  our  academies,  in  hav^ 
ing  an  usher  constantly  with  the  pupiN  in  the  play-^und.  To  a 
teacher  of  understanding  and  spirit  this  is  a  most  irksome  task; 
and  one  of  a  different  description  commonly  evades  it.  If  the 
Usher  restrain  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  tne  children  in  their 
sports,  he  restrains  them  in  what  I  consider  as  equally^  delightful 
and  beneficial;  and  if  he  do  not  restrain  them,  his  attendance  can 
have  hardly  any  other  effect,  than  to  weaken,. by  his  familiarity 
with  his  pupils,  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  advice  or  instruct 
tions.  This  duty,  as  it  is  called,  may  with  more  advantage  fai 
entrusted  to  the  care  and  honour  of  the.  monitors  of  the  scnool. 
They  may  be  made  responsible,  and  they  will  not  decline  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  none  of  their  school-fellows  shall  transgress  the 
boundaries  preacribed;  or  be  guilty  of  any  gross  offence  against 
propriety  or  good  morals.  To  this  an  additional  and  valuaole  se^- 
cunty  may  easily  be  contrived.  The  premises  of  the  academy 
niay  without  difficulty  be  so  arranged,  tnat  the  customary  sitting- 
rooms  of  the  master  and  the  principal  teachers  may  overlook  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  play*ground.  Improper  language  may  then 
be  heard;  improper  conduct  may  be  seen;  and  any  attempt  to  range 
beyond  the  •  recincts  will  be  immediately  detected.  All  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  the  attendance  of  an  usher  may  by  such  means 
be  obtained,  and  its  evils  at  the  same  time  avoided:  and  any  child- 
ish irregularities,  at  which  the  master  may  think  it  prudent  to 
connive,  he  will  not  be  supposed  to  have  observed. 

But  while  we  condemn  that  constant  and  excessive  restraint,  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  und  the  usual  effects  are  to  produce 
artifice,  meanness,  and  effeminacy;  and  often  to  aggravate  the  vi- 
cious propensities,  which  they  profess  to  correct;  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  opposite  extreme  is  still  more* dangerous  and 
destructive.  When  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  walk  beyond  the 
Recincts  of  the  academy,  an  usher  should  undoubtedly  attend 
them;  and  »hen  they  are  indulged  in  the  recreation  of  bathing,  an 
expert  swinuner,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  alwaya  at  hand. 
When  they  are  more  advanced  in  nge,  some  restriction  should  be 
taid  upon  siwk  amHsenents,  as  obviously  threaten  their  health  or 
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jiarsonal  safety;  and  upon  all  such  compaay,  as  may  be  likely  to 
subject  tbem  to  incoDyenient  expense,  or  to  endan^^er  their  prin- 
cipleft  and  morals.  But  on  points  like  tbese,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe general  rules.  Such  regulations  cannot  be  devised  as  will 
apply  to  eyery  possible  oc<^urrence.  What  is  proper  or  improp^ 
in  each  particoiar  case,  what  is  to  be  eranted  or  refused,  must  be 
decided,  at  home  by  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  at  school,  by 
the  discretion  of  the  master.  The  observations  that  have  been 
made,  are  intended  rather  to  assist  their  judgment,  than  to  direct 
their  conduct. 

To  these  remarks  upon  puerile  diversions  may  properly  be  sub- 

joined  a  few  observations  on  the  important  subject  of  holidays  at 

school.    It  these  are  to  be  considered  as  seasons  of  total  idleness; 

if  attention  to  literature  is  to  be  entirely  suspended;  then,  indeed, 

sheuld  they,  if  ^nted  at  all,  be  granted  witn  a  very  sparii^  hand. 

But  the  very  principle  on  which  they  are  so  frequently  allowed^ 

and  allowed  with  so  much  propriety, "by  our  public  schools  is,  that 

there  is  authority  to  enforce  a  task.    The  student  will  work  witll 

additional  vi^ur  half  the  day,  on  condition  that  he  may  play  the 

rest:  and  this  continual  interchange  of  labour  and  relaxation,  of 

his  diligence  and  its  reward,  is  equally  pleasine  and  beneficial; 

equally  conducive  to  his  health*  his  comfort,  and  his  improvement. 

But  in  our  academies  the  circumstances  are  so  different,  that 

the  same  principle  does  not  by  any  means  apply  to  them  with  the 

same  force.    In  them  a  holiday  can  rarely  be  granted,  but  it  will 

interfere  with  the  attendance  of  some  occasional  master;  the  pu- 

piU  will  lose  a  lesson  in  dancing,  fencing,  or  drawing.    And  this 

consideration  ought  to  have  its  wei^t  with  parents  against  taking 

their  children  home  so  frequently  for  a  holiaay  on  useless  and  tri* 

vial  occasions;  for  a  birth-day,  or  an  election;  a  play,  a  ship-launch, 

or  a  review.  With  respect  to  day  scholars^  where  such  are  admitted, 

instead  of  performing  any  task  that  may  be  required,  half  of  them 

will  bring  notes  or  giessages  of  excuse;  and  though  these  excuses 

are  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation  to  the  master,  and  a  perpetual 

injury  to  the  progress  of  his  scholar,  yet  will  he  never  be  able  to 

prevent,  and  ne  will  not  venture  to  disre^rd  them.  With  respect 

to  the  boarders,  if  they  are  to  be  confined  within  the  usual  limits, 

they  will  in  all  probability  be  w^ary  of  the  day  before  it  is  at  an 

end;  and  a  diminution  of  study,  will  not  be  compensated  by  an 

increase  of  enjoyment..   But  if  a  more  extensive  excursion  can 

be  contrived  for  them,  and  no  material  business  will  be  lost,  a 

holiday  ma^  be  eiven  with  good  effect,  when  a  fit  occasion  appears 

to  require  it.    It  may  be  granted  as  the  reward  of  extraordinary 

merit  in  the  pupils;  or  in  commemoration  of  some  national  advan- 

tase.    A  holiday  J^ven  en  such  occasions,  will  make  pleasure  the 

vehicle  of  patriotism,  and  relaxation  the  herald  of  virtue. 

It  is  obviously  most  convenient  that  the  two  principal  holidays, 
or  vacations,  should  divide  the  labours  of  the  year  into  two  equal 
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portiont;  and  the  customary  daration  of  a  month  for  each  geema 
reasonable  both  for  the  master  and  the  scholar,  unless,  indeed, 
some  dedactton  maj  be  made  from  the  winter  recess,  in  order  to 
extend  the  period  of  relaxation  at  the  more  ameable  seaaon  of 
the  year.  Were  the  literary  improvement  of  the  student  only  to 
be  consulted,  a  month's  total  omission  of  business  would  certainlr 
be  too  long.  But  to  the  master  it  is  as  tittle  as  can  be  allowea; 
to  examine  and  arranee  bis  domestic  affairs;  to  visit,  or  to  receive* 
the  private  friends  of  his  family;  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  his  various  pupils;  to  relax  his  attention 
from  the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  his  profession;  and  to  recover 
that  health  and  strength,  Qiat  vigour  and  activity  of  body  and 
mind,  which  the  faithful' discharge  of  his  official  duties  for  five 
months  together  will  not  fail  to  hate  impaired. 

Nor  are  aoch  recesses  without  their  advantages  to  the  student. 
They  are  suitable  opportonitieB  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  mu- 
tual affection  between  parents  and  their  offspring;  which  b^  too 
ft>nga  separation  would  unavmdably  lose  something  of  its  fierce. 
They  are  the  proper  seasons  for  the  youth  to  become  acquainted, 
and  to  form  friendships,  with  the  connections  of  his  family;  to  ac- 
quire the  established  modes  of  address  and  good  manners  in  gene- 
ral society;  ami  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  the  World,  under  the 
most  eligible  of  all  protection;  the  protection  of  those,  who  from 
the  ties  of  nature,  ot  habit,  and  of  cluty,  are  the  most  attached  to 
his  person,  and  the  most  interested  in  nis  welfare. 

Durinjif;  this  period,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  parent  is  of  the 
jitmost  importance  to  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtue,  of  his 
son.  The  vacations  should  not  be  seasons  of  total  idleness,  or 
incessant  dissipation.  Were  tliey  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
opportunities  of  relaxation  from  literary  pursuits,  they  are,  as  hao 
just  been  observed,  already  too  long  for  the  advantage  of  the  stu- 
dent: yet  almost  every  parent  seems  willing:  to  iacrease  them,  by 
taking  his  son  from  school  a  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  recess,  and  detaining  him  at  home  another  week,  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  its  termination.  This  proceeding  is,  indeed,  equally 
injurious  to  his  progress  in  science  and  his  habits  of  application* 
It  will  require  no  small  proportion  of  the  succeeding  season  to 
brine  him  again  to  the  point  where  his  teachers  had  left  him;  to 
recal  the  knowledge  that  was  fading  from  his  memory;  and  to  fix 
attention  anew  upon  his  business  and  his  studies.  This  practice 
of  the  parents  I  have  always  considered  as  decisive  of  the  much 
agitated  question  respecting  tasks  for  the  holidays.  I  would  not 
destroy  the  pleasures  of  the  recess,  by  loading  the  pupil  with 
business;  nor  would  I  render  his  return  to  school  an  object  of  ter^ 
ror,  by  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  exercises  which  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  produce.  But  I  would  enioin  enough  to  keep 
his  studies  in  his  recollection;  to  remind  him  that,  for  the  present, 
learning  is  his  most  important  pursuit;  the  improvement  of  his 
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iatellectiHil  fSK«1tie8»  the  great  doty  required  et  hif  Hands.  The 
tasks,  that  1  would  recomraend,  should  be  of  two  kinds;  composir 
tion  in  prose  or  yerse»  which,  when  once  finished,  is  always  readj 
at  the  call  of  the  master;  and  the  repetition  of  a  portion  of  his 
Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  which,  it  is  obvioas,  he  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  forget  The  parent  should  himself  insist  upon  the  due 
performance  of  the  task  required;  and  not  request,  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  recess,  excuse  and  pardon  for  its  omission.  This  not 
only  encourages  the  idleness  ot  bis  own  child;  but  leaves  him  to 
suppose  that  the  master  tyrannieally  imposes  such  labours,  as  it  is 
not  oecessaiy  or  beneficial  for  him  to  |ierfonn« 

A  portion  of  these  vacations  might  be  usefully  and  agreeablj 
employed  upon  what  either  does  not  usually  form  a  part  of  the 
system  of  a  school,  or  might  too  much  interfere  with  studies  of 
more  immediate  necessity;  in  attention  to  the  fashionable  accom- 

Idishinents  of  music,  dancing,  or  drawing;  in  attaining  some  know* 
edge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  or  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  These  pursuits  would  be  considered  rather  as 
a  relief,  than  a  contiauan<^e  of  labour;  they  engage  the  mind  with- 
out fatiguiog  it;  and  often  recommend  scii^nce  by  presenting  it  in 
the  company  or  the  garb  of  pleasure. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  caution  parents 
asainst  encouraging  in  the  minds  of  their  children  a  mean  opinion 
o?  their  master  and  their  school.  It  is  customary  with  many  of 
them,  as  was  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  to  make  freouent  in* 
quiries  of  thnr  sons  respecting  the  temper^  the  abilities,  tne  table, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  teacher;  and  thus  tempt  them  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon^the  character,  which  they  should  have  been 
taueht  implicitly  to  respect;  to  censure  or  despise,  where  they 
<mgnt  only  to  reverence  and  obey!  Nor  is  this  always  the  weakest 
or  the  worst  part  of  their  conduct.  At  one  time  the  child  is  not 
to  be  teazed  with  his  books;  because  he  will  have  more  than  enough 
of  them  at  school;  at  another,  he  must  be  indulged  with  wine  and 
delicacies;  because  no  such  comforts  are  allowed  at  school.  At 
home  he  must  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening;  because  he  will  be  compelled  to  go  early  to  rest  at  school; 
and  for  any  improper  conduct  tne  penalty  usually  threatened  is, 
to  be  sent  baca  immediately  to  school.  Thus  the  place  of  his 
education  is  rendered  an  object  of  terror  or  detestation.  The 
school  is  a  house  of  correction;  of  which  the  master  bears  the  lash 
and  the  keys. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  warn  a  parent  not  intentionally  to 
deprave  the  sentiments  or  morals  of  his  son  by  his  own  conversa- 
tion or  example.  But  he  may  with  propriety  be  cautioned  against 
neglisence  on  the  subject  I  need  not  quote  the  authority  of  the 
Gred^  philosopher  to  prove  the  proneness  of  children  to  tiie  imi- 
tation of  the  words  and  actions  of  those  around  them;  and  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  this  pronenees  operates  in  its  full 
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force  in  the  imitation  of  vice  and  folly.  The  presence  of  his 
child  should  therefore  be,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  an  additional  restraint  npon  the  language  and  behaviour 
of  the  parent:  and  it  should  be  a  peculiar  object  of  his  concern, 
not  to  introduce  his  son  into  anj  company,  or  not  to  suffer  hire  to 
continue  in  it,  where  such  vulgarity  or  licentiousness  of  manners 
may  be  exhibited,  as  the  youth  ought  not  to  copy  in  his  own  con- 
duct;  or  where  such  conversation  may  take  place,  as  he  cannot 
hear  without  prejudice  to  the  purity  or  his  mind.  Cato  thought  it 
improper  to  enter  the  bath  in  company  with  his  own  children:  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  dismissed  a  nobleman  from  his  court 
in  disgrace;  because  he  had  uttered  some  licentious  expressions  in 
thepresence  of  the  prince  his  son. 

Tne  vacations  are  undoubtedly  the  seasons  when  the  parents 
and  the  children  ought  to  receive  mutual  gratification  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  mutual  affections;  but  the  mistaken  fondness  of 
the  former  should  not  retard  the  improvement,  or  relax  the  prin- 
ciples, of  the  latter.  The  tenderness  of  the  lather  must  be  in 
some  degree  tempered  bv  the  firmness  of  the  philosopher.  In  a 
case  where  his  own  comrort  and  duty,  and  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  his  offspring  are  equally  concerned,  he  may  reasonably  be 
reouii^d  to  support  for  a  UttU  month  something  of  the  regularity 
ana  discipline,  which  he  expects  the  master  to  sustain  for  the  rest 
of  the  year;  and  which,  without  his  countenance,  assistance,  and 
example,  either  cannot  be  sustained  at  all,  or  must  be  sustained 
with  great  difficulty,  and  to  no  valuable  purpose. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  once  observed  to  me  in  conversation,  by  a  man  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  profession,  that  schoolmasters  were  not  the 
teachers  of*  religion  to  their  pupils:  and  another  of  distinguished 
reputation  declared,  that  he  had  never  called  upon  his  scholars  to 
learn  even  the  Church  Catechism;  and  in  the  course  of  many  years 
he  had  in  a  single  instance  only  been  censured  for  the  omission. 
How  far  the  opinion  of  the  former  was  an  important  and  danger- 
ous mistake,  it  shall  be  the  business  of  the  present  disquisition  to 
examine;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  declaration  of  the  latter 
marks  the  indifference  and  negligence  of  the  age  on  this  awful 
subject;  in  the  same  degree  it  increases  the  obligation  and  the 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  tbroag^bont  this  chapter,  when  I 
speak  of  religion  in  general,  I  mean  by  it,  a  belief  in  the  existence,  and 
the  moral  government  of  God;  and  oonse^uently  in  a  reference  of  onr  ac- 
tions to  bis  laws,  and  a  responsibility  in  a  future  state  for  our  conduct  in 
the  present. 
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difficulties  of  the  schoolmafttert  aad  ough\.  to  increase  hit  diligence 
and  zeal. 

To  produce  again  the  various  and  important  testimonies,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  has  been  so  freouentijr 
and  so  decisively  maintained,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its, which  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  allows  to  any  separate 
portion  of  the  work;  and  fortunately  such  a  detail,  if  not  foreign, 
18  at  least  unnecessary,  to  the  present  purpose.  The  obligation  of 
a  schoolmaster  to  give  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils  may,  I 
think,  be  unanswerably  proved;  whether  Christianity  be,  what  we 
are  taught  to  believe  it,  the  dictate  of  divine  revelation;  or,  what 
modern  philosophy  affects  to  deem  it,  the  mere  expedient  of  hu« 
man  policy. 

Whatever  may  be  maintained  respecting  the  origin  and  the 
cause  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  the 
existence  of  such  corruption  cannot  be  denied.  No  man,  who  has 
attentively  considered  what  has  passed  in  his  own  mind,  what  he 
has  seen  in  the  conduct  of  others,  or  what  all  history  has  told  him, 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt  tiie  weakness  of  our  judgment,  the  ten- 
dency of  our  passions  to  excess,  apd  the  actual  wickedness  of 
inankind.  To  whatever  cause  this  corruption  is  to  be  ascribed; 
whether  to  the  native  defects  of  our  frame  and  constitution;  or  to 
some  deviation  from  the  purity  in  wliich  we  were  created;  whether 
the  narrative  of  Moses  is  to  be  received  as  a  truth  of  divine  au- 
thority, or  merely  as  an  apologue  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
moral  eviU  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  effects  of  this  cor- 
ruption ought  by  every  possible  means  to  be  restrained  and  coun- 
teracted; and  especially  by  the  precepts,  which  education  should 
instil,  and  the  habits,  which  it  ought  to  establish.  It  is  admitted 
too,  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  are  adapted, 
above  M  others,  to  the  attainment  of  this  important  ol^ect;  that 
they  are  the  best  calculated  in  themselves,  and  have  been  found 
the  most  efficacious  in  practice,  to  control  the  affections,  to  rec- 
tify the  jud^ent,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct.  To  teach  this 
religion  to  his  pupils,  then,  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensible  duties  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  cause  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  has  not  been  hypo- 
thetical ly  stated,  as  if  the  point  were  really  doubtful  in  itself,  or 
the  probabilities  on  both  sides  of  equal  weight;  but  onl  v  to  show 
that  on  either  supposition,  the  argument  is  valid,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  teacher  unquestionable.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
religion  we  profess,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  account  in 
sciipture  of  the  cause,  the  consequence,  and  the  remedy,  of  hu- 
man depravity  is  rational,  intelligible,  and  consistent;  and  that  no 
other  hypothesis  has  yet  been  advanced  possessing  e^ual  or  simi*- 
lar  claims  to  our  assent  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  insist  on  tlie 
superiority  of  its  external  testimony,  when  any  other  system  shall 
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be  produced,  of  which  the  internal  evidence  can  be  placed  in  com'* 
petition  with  the  narrative  of  our  Bible. 

The  ablest  politicians  of  all  ages  and  nations  have  admitted 
reli^on  to  be,  not  only  an  useful  and  valuable  engine  of  state,  but 
an  mdispensible  bond  of  union  in  ail  civilized  society;  the  firmest 
bai»i8  of  government,  and  the  best  principle  of  obedience  to  its 
laws.  That  christian  philosophers  should  have  recommended  chris- 
tian principles  is,  indeed,  naturally  to  be  expected;  and  their  tes- 
timony or  their  authority  might  be  questioned,  because  they  might 
be  suspected  of  partiality  to  their  own  opinions  and  faith.  Bat 
the  same  political  utility  is  insisted  on  by  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
who  never  heard  of  Christianity;  and  by  the  infidels,  who  have  re- 
jected it  in  our  own  times.  Aristotle  has  allowed  that  laws  mere- 
ly hum^n  are  not  sufficient  to  render  the  members  of  a  community 
wise  and  good;  and  Plutarch  has  declared,  that  it  were  as  easy  to 
build  a  city  in  the  air,  as  to  form  a  political  establishment  without 
religion.  Bolingbroke  has  observea,  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state  has  so  greM  a  tendency  to  en- 
force  the  civil  laws^  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men^  that  reason, 
which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology^  wM 
not  decide  against  it  from  principles  of  good  policy:  and  Monfes* 
quieu  admits  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  deeply  engraven  on 
thf  heart 9  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  thefaUe  honour 
of  monarchies,  the  humane  virtues  of  republics,  or  the  servile  fear 
of  despotic  states.  Bayle  himself  allows  the  value  of  religious 
principles;  for  he  considers  their  utility  as  the  cause  of  their  in- 
vention and  existence;  and  it  is  now  generally  received  as^a  max- 
im, that  a  society  of  atheists  could  not  long  subsist  Great  names 
have  not  been  adduced  on  this  occasion,  as  if  sound  argument 
could  not  easily  be  found;  but  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of 
again  discussing  a  question,  which  their  reasoning  and  autlionty 
have  alreadv  decided;  and  to  show,  that  the  testimony  of  the  ene- 
mies of  chrfstianity,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  its  friends,  is  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  has  been  advanced.  In 
whatever  degree,  then,  deference  is  due  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  sa^cious  statesmen,  as  well  as  of  the  soundest  divines,  to 
the  decisions  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  men  in  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  world;  in  the  same  degree  will  it  be  incumbent  upon 
the  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  principles  of  religion  to  those,  whose 
morals,  as  well  as  learning,  are  entrusted  to  his  care. 

If  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  have  not  been  proved  to  universal 
satisfactiou  to  be  true;  they  have  not  and  they  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  false;  and  the  unanimous  and  unvaried  sentiments  of  the 
eood  and  pious  have  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  temporal  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  a  settled  faith  in  the  doctrines,  and  an 
habitual  obedience  to  the  precepts,  of  the  religion  we  profess. 
8upposin^  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  arguments  which  maintaiih 
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and  those  which  oppose,  the  truth  of  the  chriBtian  revelation,  are 
ot  equal  weight;  that  tlie  probabilities  for  aoti  agatust  a  state  t)f 
moral  rrsponsibilitj  are  a  balance  to  each  other;  still  to  make  some 
provision,  bv  int^tj  and  piety,  for  the  awfiil  and  inestimable 
chance  of  a  life  to  come,  is  as  much  the  dictate  of  prudence  and 
policj,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  of  virtue  and  duty.  In  the  mean 
time  the  good  man  enjoys,  under  every  vicisbitude  of  fortune,  the 
consolations  of  conscience  and  of  hope;  and  he  forfeits  no  plea- 
sure, which  his  own  reason  would  not  condemn;  he  subjects  him- 
seit  to  no  labours,  which  are  not  their  own  reward.  This  reason- 
ing has,  indeed,  long  been  familiar  amongst  us;  but  it  has  become 
familiar  only  because  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  just;  and  it  will 
again  prove  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  educating  our  children 
in  the  pnnciples  and  the  habits  which  our  religion  has  enjoined. 

It  IS  clearly  the  object  of  the  preceptor  to  prepare  his  scholars 
'^^^r^come  virtuous  and  useful  members  of  the  community,  in 
which  providence  has  placed  them;  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  subsistence  of 
others;  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  perform  their  own  du- 
ties, without  interrupting  the  duties  or  violating  the  rights  of  (heir 
fellow  subjects.  It  will  therefore  J)e  incumbent  upon  him  to  teach 
them,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  which  it  may  be 
''?^®!f*'*y  ^^^  t^^m  to  understand;  but  submission  to  the  laws, 
which  they  will  be  recurred  to  obey;  not  only  to  support  the  po- 
litical establishment  of  the  state,  but  to  embrace  the  doctrines  and 
the  worship  of  a  christian  church. 

How  far  it  may  be  innocent  or  prudent  for  any  man  to  publish 
what  he  conceives  to  be  truth,  or  to  teach  what  he  deems  to  be 
right,  at  the  risk  of  unsettling  the  opinious  or  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  societv,  from  which  he  receives  protection,  is  a  question  of 
equal  difficulty  and  importance;  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
*A  P'J*®'**.?"^!?®*®  ^^  determine.  Peculiar  circumstances  may, 
indeed,  be  imagined,  cases  of  extremity  may  easilv  be  stated,  in 
which  it  would  be  justifiable  to  put  every  tfiing  to  hazard;  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,'that  where  any  man  acts 
ministerially  in  a  public  capacity,  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to 
be  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  and  .the  leeper  of  his  conscience. 
Assuming  Christianity  to  be,  what  we  are  taught  to  believe  it,  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  the  question  on  the  duty  of  teachius;  it  lo 
our  children  is  at  once  and  for  ever  decided.  Nor  have  I  supposed 
the  posubility  of  its  bein^  the  mere  expedient  of  human  policy,  as 
if  I  thou^t  its  divine  origin  could  rationally  be  doubted;  but  that 
I  might  discuss  the  point  before  me  on  the  ground  most  favourable 
to  those,  who  diflTer  from  me  in  opinion.  To  the  utmost  liberality 
of  sentiment,  I  hope  I  have  conceded  enough;  to  the  modern  af- 
fectation of  it,  certainly  too  much.  I  shall  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  in  argument,  compromise  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  dig- 
nity of  divine  revelation.    The  doctrines  of  our  scriptures  I  shall 
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ronfiider  as  sacred  and  inestimable  tniths;  before  which  sophistry 
shdUid  be  silent,  and  presumption  abashed;  und  the  precepts! 
sliall  not  only  receive  with  reverence,  as  the  laws  of  God;  bat 
contend  for  them  with  zeal,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  happiness  of 
man.  For  my  own  part,  says  Addison,  J  think  the  being  of  a 
f^od  is  so  little  to  tie  doutfted,  that  it  is  almost  the  mly  truth  we 
are  sure  of;  and  to  this  I  will  venture  to  add,  for  it  is  little  more 
than  the  laif  and  natural  inference,  that  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  reli^on  are  almost  the  only  study,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  cultivate  or  to  neglect  They  constitute  the  only  science,  whicn 
is  equally  and  indispensibly  necessary  to  men  of  every  rank,  every 
age,  and  every  profession.  Admit  the  authenticity  of  the  BiWe, 
'  and  the  principal  object  of  education  immediately  becomes  as  ob- 
vious, as  it  is  important;  to  regulate  the  sentiments,  and  form  the 
habits  of  beings,  degenerate,  indeed,  and  corrupt  by  their  own 
fault;  but  made  by  their  Creator  rational  in  their  faculties,  and 
i-esponsible  for  their  conduct.  If  it  be  the  business  of  education 
to  prepare  us  Tor  our  situation  in  life,  and  the  business  of  life  to 
prepare  us  for  the  happiness  of  eternity;  then  do  we  perceive  a 
system  ot  perfect  order  and  beauty  in  itself;  and  equally  consist- 
ent with  what  we  observe  in  thewf»rld,  and  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  its  almighty  author.  Science  immediately  finds  its 
proper  level,  and  its  due  estimation.  The  end  of  learning,  in  the 
opinion  of  Milton,  is  to  repair  the  ruins  tf  our  first  parents,  by 
regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  twe 
him  and  to  imitate  him.  The  speculations  or  the  discoveries  of 
reason  and  philosophy  become  truly  valuable,  when  they  conduct 
us  to  relicious  faith  and  obedience.  But  the  Lyceum,  the  Portico, 
and  the  Mademy  have  no  real  beauty  or  utility,  unless  when  they 
form  the  vestibule  to  the  temples  of  Christianity.  The  only  prin- 
ciple of.  action  universally  to  be  depended  on;  the  only  rational 
and  intelligible  motive  to  moral  duty;  the  spirit  that  should  at 
on.  e  direct  and  animate  every  part  of  human  conduct,  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  and  reward. 
The  christian  religion  then,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  greatest  and 
the  best,  of  all  human  concerns,  cannot  without  equal  guilt  and 
folly  be  neglected  in  education.  It  should,  indeed,  pervade  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  end.  ft  sliould  form  the  basis  of 
that,  of  which  it  alone  can  constitute  the  perfeclion. 

The  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  supported  by  the  com- 
mands of  its  author,  constitute  the  obligation  to  teach  it  to  those 
entrusted  to  our  care:  and  one  circumstance,  which  peculiarly 
brings  the  obligation  home  to  the  schoolmaster  is,  that  instruction 
on  this  subject,  above  all  others,  must  be  early  bej^un  and  con- 
stantly continued.  In  this  point,  as  in  almost  every  other,  man 
IS  the  creature  as  much  of  custom  as  of  conviction;  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally confessed,  that  if  sentiments  of  religion  an*  not  impressed 
upon  the  mind  in  infancy  or  in  early  youth,  tliey  virill  seldom  be 
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impresBed  with  sufficient  force  and  effect.  The  heart  will  soon 
be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  and  other  habits;  and  will  not 
without  reluctance  receive  such  novel  opinions,  as  tend  to  impose 
additional  restraints  upon  its  appetites  and  propensities.  A  vacant 
mind  may,  indeed,  be  seized  at  any  period  with  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition, or  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm;  but  in  youth  only  can  be 
taught  such  a  steady  and  rational  system  of  faith,  as  shall  form 
the  principle  of  duty,  and  the  comfort  of  affliction,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Religion,  again,  will  have  little  value  and  little  efficacy,  unless 
it  take  possession  of  the  affections,  hs  well  as  the  understanding; 
and  it  can  take  firm  possession  of  the  affections  only  while  they 
•  are  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  It  is  commonly  ol>- 
served,  that  after  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  heart  does  not  rea- 
dily admit  new  attachments;  that  men,  advanced  beyond  the  sea- 
son of  youth,  seldom  form  new  friendships;  or  do  not  form  them 
with  the  warmth,  the  fondness  and  the  delight  of  their  earlier 
years.  On  the  subject  of  religion  the  same  principle  will  apply 
with  at  least  the  same  force.  He  who  does  not  adopt  it  in  early 
life,  seldom  adopts  it  with  cordiality  and  zeal;  and  it  is  generally 
suspected,  that  ne  who  changes  his  system  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  choose  from  rational  grounas 
of  preference,  acts  rather  trom  indifference,  than  conviction;  from 
regard  to  interest,  more  than  to  truth.  A  change  of  profession  is 
usually  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  principle. 

To  this  reasoning  I  am  aware  of  but  one  objectio!);  of  one  source 
only  of  the  doubts  of  the  schoolmaster  upon  the  subject.  It  has 
been  maintained,  that  as  religion  is  a  point,  on  which  a  man  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  Maker  alone,  human  laws  can  have  no  ri^t  to  in- 
terfere with  It;  and  that  every  individual  should,  be  left  at  full 
liberty  to  choose  his  own,  without  any  influence  from  persuasion^ 
prepossession,  or  authority.  This  objection  is  perhaps  sufficientlv 
repelled  by  the  considerations  that  have  been  already  adduced; 
and  it  might  quickly  be  shown  to  suppose  such  an  exemption  from 
prejudice,  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  will  never  suffer  to  take  place.  But  its  futility  may 
easily  be  yet  further  exposed. 

That  for  his  religion,  as  far  as  the  soundness  of  his  faith,  the 
punty  of  his  motives,  and  the  moral  merit  of  his  actions  are  con- 
cerned, evc^  man  is  accountable  only  to  his  Creator,  will  be  fiilly 
admitted.  But  this  is  a  very  imper^ct  account  of  religion,  or  at 
least  of  its  effects:  and  in  every  tning  beyond  this  the  notion  is  as 
erroneous^  as  it  is  pernicious.  Religion  is  little  more  than  an 
empty  name,  but  as  it  is  the  principle  and  the  rule  of  conduct: 
and  as  soon  as  this  religion  apfiears  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
professor;  from  that  moment  it  affects  the  interests  of  society,  and 
must  be  subject  to  its  laws;  it  becomes  a  point,  in  which  one  roan- 
is  accountable  to  another,  and  each  individual  to  the  community. 
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It  is  far  from  beins  intended  to  assert,  that'erery  man  ought 
not,  at  every  periodoT  life,  to  reject  for  himself  in  religion,  what- 
ever on  doe  examination  he  judges  to  be  erroneous;  and  to  adopt 
whatever  appears  to  him  to  be  founded  in  truth.  It  is  asfar  from 
being  intenaed  to  determine  under  what  restrictions  of  prudence 
or  authority  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  publish  and  proper 

gate  his  opinions.  The  purpose  here  m  only  to  maintain,  what  it 
oes  not  seem  easy  to  deny,  that  if  the  community  do  not,  by  in* 
struction  and  education,  endeavour  to  establish  in  every  rising 
generation  such  moral  and  religious  principles,  as  will  essentiallr* 
and  steadily  influence  their  future  conduct,  it  will  not  consult 
either  the  virtue  and  happiness  uf  its  members,  or  its  own  peace 
and  safety. 

If,  according  to  the  objection,  every  man  must  be  left  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  religion,  it  ought  to  be  shown  by  what  motives 
he  may  be  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
ever  to  make  an  option;  or  if  an  option  should  be  attempted,  by 
what  means  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  it  with  impartiality  and 
wisdom.  If  long  study  and  mugh  instruction  be  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  language;  if  the  labour  of  years  be  required  to  . 
attain  dexterity  in  a  mechanical  operation;  and  if  previous  disci- 
pline and  custom  be  indispensible  to  prepare  a  man  for  almost 
every  situation  in  society;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  possess 
ability  and  inclination  to  adopt  a  religion,  and  to  obey  its  laws, 
without  time,  without  assistance,  and  without  application!  is  that 

{>rinciple  of  action,  which  the  politician  allows  to  be  the  most  use- 
ill,  which  the  christian  believes  to  be  the  most  essential  to  moral 
duty,  and  which  saints  and  martyrs  have  shown  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  the  human  mind,  is  tliis  principle  to  be  left  to  the  un- 
certainties of  chance  and  choice,  to  be  established  or  neglected  as 
it  may  happen,  without  direction  from  authority,  without  informa- 
tion from  instruction,  and  without  stability  from  habit! 

If,  again,  he  must  be  suffered  to  make  his  own  choice  of  a  sys- 
tem of  faith,  he  must  of  course  be  loft  without  any  religious  pnn- 
ciples  till  the  choice  be  made:  and  the  absurdity  would  hardly  be 
gjreater,  and  the  danger  would  be  less,  were  he  left  without  science* 
till  he  had  on  his  own  judgment  determined  what  he  ou^t  to 
learn;  or  without  the  control  of  laws,  till  he  had  found  leisure, 
abilities,  and  inclination  to  frame  such  as  should  restrain  his  own 
passions,  and  regulate  his  own  conduct. 

It  may  yet  be  observed,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  parent,  not  of  the  preceptor,  to  determine  ia 
what  religious  creed  the  pupil  shall  be  instructed;  and  conseauent- 
ly»  when  the  son  is  placed  at  school,  the  father  will  be  justified  ia 
prescribing  or  prohibiting  instruction  in  such  articles  of  faith,  as 
nis  own  judgment  shall  approve  or  condemn.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
a  case  of  considerable  difficulty  to  a  conscientious  schoolmaster. 
But  it  is  a  case^  which  ought  never  to  happen.    The  parent,  who 
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pltces  his  gon  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  whose  relipous  tenets 
differ  essentially  from  his  own,  appears  to  me  to  fail  in  a  very  im* 
portant  article  of  his  duty;  and  to  hazard,  for  some  inferior  con- 
sideration of  literature  or  convenience,  the  future  virtue  and  hao- 
piness  of  his  own  offspring:  and  the  master,  who  receives  pupils 
under  such  circumstances,  is  probably  driven  by  his  necessities  to 
consult  his  Immediate  interest,  rather  than  his  judgment  or  incli- 
nation. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  teaching  religion  to  youth,  I  know 
not  that  any  great  improvement  can  ba  made  upon  the  course 
usually  pursued.  One  general  caution  may  be  given;  of  which  the 
advantages  will  be  considerable,  if  it  be  judiciously  observed.  To 
reason  witli  our  children  upon  every  subject  and  every  occasion 
is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Let  them  be  taught 
religion  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  by  authority,  than  by 
argument.  Let  the  objections  of  the  infidel  and  the  subtleties  of 
the  metaphysician  be  kepi,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  their  sight; 
.  and  the  fundamental  dtictriaes  of  Christianity  inculcated,  as  trudis 
too  simple  to  be  misunderstood,  and  too  certain  to  be  disputed. 
When  the  schoolboy  reads  in  his  Bible,  that  in  the  begkmii^  Bod 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  he  believes  the  fact  related,  uritii- 
out  any  difficulty  respecting  the  existence  or  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  the  properties  and  the  distinctions  of  matter  «nd  of  spirit. 
But  if  yon  attempt  to  show  him  by  logical  deduction,  that  no  effect 
can  be  produced  without  an  adequate  cause;  that  the  world  could 
not  make  itself,  and  was  therefore  made  by  an  incomprehensible 
bein^  whom  we  call  God;  you  will  probably  perplex  rather  than 
convince  him;  you  will  teacn  him  to  question  wnat  he  would  other- 
wise have  steadily  believed;  or  you  will  at  best  procure  only  that 
feeble  and  indecisive  assent,  which  will  neither  secure  his  mind 
from  scepticism,  nor  his  conduct  from  depravity.  When,  asain, 
he  peruses  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle^  let  every  soul  be  suMeet 
to  the  hifi^ter  powers;  for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordnined  of  Ood; 
hemakes  no  question  hut  that  divine,  as  well  as  human,  authority 
has  commanded  his  obedience  to  the  established  laws  of  his  coun* 
try;  and  he  considers  sedition  and  insurrection  as  offences,  not 
less  against  the  precepts  of  religion,  than  against  patriotism  and 
mod  morals.  But  if  you  undertake  to  prove  that  subordination 
18  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society;  that  the  smaller  number 
must  always  govern,  and  the  greater  obey;  and  that  it  is  more  adr 
▼antageous  to  himself  to  submit  to  restraint  in  his  own  person, 
than  Siat  others  should  be  allowed  to  act  without  control;  in  alt 
probability  he  either  will  not  understand  what  you  have  endea- 
Toured  to*  teach;  or  he  will  conclude  that  what  it  requires  so  much 
argument  to  support  may  possibly  be  erroneous  or  false.  He  may 
be  K»d  to  adopt  the  dangerous  and  ruinous  notions,  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  believe  mor^*  than  can  b-  Hcientifically  proved,  and  that 
eml  policy  has  principles  and  objects  of  its  own^  independent  of 
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the  authority  of  the  Deity,  und  without  reference  to  the  precepts 
of  his  revelatioD.  It  18  equally  known  and  lamented  that  too  early 
an  introductiou  to  controversy  has  oftt>n  made  in  theology  a  scep- 
tic, and  in  morals  a  latitudinarian.  Let  the  youthful  student  be 
kept  far  from  it,  then,  till  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  on  other 
subjects  has  enabled  him  to  comprehend,  not  only  the  true  force 
of  the  ai*guments,  which  the  several  disputants  may  have  respec- 
tively employed,  but  the  various  causes  from  which  it  happens  that 
differences  of  opinion  may  always  exist  amongst  mankind,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  certainty  of  truth,  or  of  the  obligations 
of  moral  duty. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Creed,  as  the  first  duty  of  every  morning,  and  the  last  of  every 
evening;  even  while  his  memory  is  yet  exercised  more  than  his 
understanding:  and  on  tlie  sabbath  day,  he  should  be  required 
regularly  to  attend  the  public  service  of  the  church;  as  soon  as 
he  is  oi  an  age  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  silence  and  de* 
cency.  He  cannot,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  expected  to  obtain 
much  information,  or  to  practise  much  devotion;  but  habit  is  as 
necessary  in  tliis  case»  as  in  all  others,  and  acquires  additional 
importance  from  the  importance  of  the  object  The  catechism 
should  be  constantly  and  carefully  taught;  and  as  some  portions 
of  it  are  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  well 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger  pupils,  some  easy  and 
Camiliar  explanation  should  at  the  same  time  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  committed  to  memorv.  Once  a  day  at  least  prayers 
ahouUl  be  read  by  the  master  to  his  scholars;  and  though  rational 
devotion  cannot  perhaps  always  be  expected  from  them;  yet  some 
good  effect  will  be  produced.  The  more  serious  will  be  immedi- 
titely  benefitted;  right  habits  will  be  begun;  and  the  most  care- 
less and  dissipated  will  at  some  future  period  of  their  lives  recol- 
lect with  advantage  tlie  attention  of  their  teacher  to  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Nothing  will  impress  the  value  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
more  strongly  upon  the  mind  and  memory,  than  seasonable  and 
frequent  rSerence  to  them  in  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  school. 
Comparisons^  as  the  subjects  happen  to  arise,  between  the  reveries 
of  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  trutlis  of  divine  revelation;  between 
the  ethics  of  Cicero  and  of  the  Evangelists;  and  between  the  the- 
ology of  the  Iliad,  and  of  the  Bible,  are  never  heard  without  atr 
tentiOB,  and  seldom  witiiout  advantage.  These  observations  too 
appearing  to  be  incidental  and  occasional,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  facts  and  characters  of  the  lesson,  are  listened  to  without  pre- 
judice, and  remembered  with  facility.  They  seem  to  proceed,  not 
so  much  from  the  duty  rec^uired  of  the  teacher,  as  from  his  own 
conviction;  to  be  less  the  dictate  of  a  master,  than  the  advice  of  a 
friend. 

It  is  hardly  neceasary  to  observe  that  I  would  by  no  means  con- 
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fine  religi<mB  instniction  to  any  particular  descriptioii  of  popils; 
'  to  those  destined  for  any  peculiar  profession.  Cbnstianttv  is 
equally  the  concern  of  all,  and  in  the  education  of  alt  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Just  notions  of  the  Creator  and  his  pro« 
vidence,  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  iaivation,  are  as  necessary  to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  merchant,  and  to  guide  the  honour  of  the  soldier,  as  to  form 
the  principles  of  the  legislator,  or  to  constitute  the  lessons  of  the  ^ 
divine. 

On  this  subject,  however,  above  all  othere,  the  best  instructions 
of  the  master  must  fail  of  their  effect,  if  not  countenanced  and 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  parent.  The  attendance  on  pri- 
vate and  public  worship  will  always  be  thought  an  irksome  task 
at  school,  unless  the  example  be  foUowed,  and  the  habit  continued 
at  home.  That  some  parents  are  not  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  instruct  their  children  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  that  others  cannot,  or  will  not,  find  leisure  to  communicate 
the  information  they  possess;  that  some  are  extremely  negligent 
respecting  the  religious  principles  of  their  offspring;  and  that 
others  think  they  have  done  ail  that  is  required,  when  they  have 
placed  them  at  a  seminary  of  established  reputation;  all  these  con- 
siderations not  only  form  an  additional,  ana  perhaps  a  conclusive, 
argument,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  under  an  indispensible  obliga- 
tion to  teach  religion  to  his  pupils;  but  greatly  augment  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  with  success,  what  this  obligation  requires*  Let 
me  then  press  it  upon  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding 
of  the  fattier,  not  to  counteract,  by  his  conversation  or  his  actions, 
the  religious  lessons  of  the  teacher.  What  it  may  not  suit  his 
talents  or  bis  convenience  to  teach,  let  him  at  least  contribute  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  enforce.  Would  they  once  reflect  se- 
riously on  this  momentous  subject,  the  schoolmaster  could  hardly 
doubt  their  concurrence  with  his  efforts.  Except  a  few  hopeless 
devotees  of  m6dern  philosophy,  who  would  not  wish  his  $on  to  be 
a  Christian!  Whatever  may  be  the  laxity  «f  his  own  principles, 
or  the  defects  of  his  own  practice,  hardly  a  parent  can  be  found 
who  would  not  wish  that  his  offspring  shoulcl  be  directed  by  the 
precepts,  and  supported  by  the  doctrines,  which  the  gospel  has  re  < 
vealed. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
MEDICAL  REPORT. 

So  far  we  have  experienced  an  unusually  mild  winter.  Tlie 
Delaware  has  not  yet  been  "  locked  in  icy  fetters,'*  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill has  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  freedom.  Moving  ice  has  occa- 
tionally  interfered  with  commercial  pursuits,  and  thus  afforded  the 
weary  merchant  a  little  respite.    The  season  has  been  congenii^l 
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to  in<Mt  feelings  and  friendly  to  the  poor.  For  seireral  dayi  ptst 
the  Mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  risen  almost  to  summer  heat 
Among  the  curiosities  of  the  season^  a  comet  has  made  us  a  nsi^ 
but  whetht*r  he  comes  the  harbinger  of  good  to  man,  or  shakes  Us 
fiery  tail  in  anger,  the  revolving  year  must  show. 

Another  visiter  whose  designs  are  less  equivocal  and  whose  hand 
has  been  lifted  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  peaceable  city,  ar- 
rests more  serious  attention.  For  many  years  we  have  been  ex- 
empt from  that  worst  of  all  human  plagues, — ^the  small-pox,-^ 
which  loathsome  disease  it  was  fondly  hoped,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, had  been  entirely  exterminated  by  vaccination.  Recent 
experience,  however,  has  proved  that  our  community  was  not  so 
universally  protected  as  was  generally  supposed;  and  that  many 
of  the  thoiigntless  poor  had  neglected  the  aivine  preventive  held 
out  to  them  so  liberally  by  public  provision,  and  were  ready  to 
admit  the  stranger  into  their  houses.  In  this  way  many  have  fallen 
victims  to  a  disease  which  all  might  escape  by  adopting  in  time  a 
gentle  precaution. 

The  small-pox  infection  now  existing  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
uncommon  virulence,  so  that  its  effects  are  not  entirely  confined 
to  those  who  are  unprotected;  but  many  who  have  had  both  small* 
pox  and  cow-pox  have  felt  its  influence.  But  whilst  amons  the 
nnprotected,  the  disease  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  proved  fatal, 
no  well  attested  instance  of  death  after  vaccination  nas  yet  been 
recorded,  and  but  on<»  or  two  are  spoken  of  after  previous  small- 
pox. The  disease,  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  protected,  thoush 
in  many  instances  ushe  ed  in  by  symptoms  of  considerable  vio- 
lence, has  almost  uniformly  been  found  to  subside  rapidly;  espe- 
cially when  abstinence,  ana  a  suitable  cooling  treatment  have  been 
a<t opted  and  persevered  in.    The  eruption  usually  makes  its  ap- 

S'*a.  mce  on  tne  fourth  day,  and  seldom  continues  longer  than  the 
fth  or  sixth  before  it  beu:ins  to  dry  away.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  constitutional  symptoms  subside  rapidly  and  no  secondary 
fevt>r  takes  place  as  in  confluent  small-pox.  No  pits  or  marks  are 
left  on  tl>e  Hkin,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  there  has  been  acci- 
dental irritation  or  improper  interferenc  .  This  afl!ection  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  facnlty  as  something  new  and  identified  with 
the  varioloid  of  the  English  and  Scotch  writers.  It  doubtless 
proceeds  from  the  virulent  infectionof  small-pox,  of  which  disease 
It  is  a  modification.  It  is  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  by 
some  means  have  been  rendered  exempt  from  genuine  small -pox. 
From  this  afiinity  and  a  general  resemblance  to  the  milder  forms 
of  variola,  the  term  varioloid  has  taken  its  rise:  an  appellation 
which  in  our  opinion  implies  no  specific  difference  from  small -pox, 
but  will  be  found  useful  in  designating  a  spurious  form  of  disease, 
distinguished  from  its  parent  by  most  of  its  features  and  a  mudi 
more  lenient  character.  O* 

J'hiiadelphia,  ilth  February. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY— THE  RAIL.* 

From  WiUan^9  Ornithology. 

Of  all  our  laod  and  water-fowl,  perhaps  none  aflbrds  the  sports- 
men more  agreeable  amusement,  or  a  more  delicious  repast,  than 
the  little  bird  now  before  us.  The  amusement  is  indeed  temporarj, 
lasting  onlj  two  or  three  hours  in  the  daj,  for  four  or  five  weeks 
in  each  jear;  but  it  occurs  in  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate 
season,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  fatigue  to  the  gunner,  and  is 
frequently  successful;  it  attracts  numerous  followers,  and  is  pur- 
•ued  in  such  places  as  the  birds  frequent,  with  great  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  natural  history  of  the  BaiU  or  as  it  is  called  in  Virginia  the 
Sora,  and  in  South  Carolina  CaoU  is,  to  most  of'  our  sportsmen, 
involved  in  profound  and  inexplicable  mystery.  It  comes,  they  know 
not  whence,  and  goes,  they  know  not  where.  No  one  can  detect 
the  first  moment  of  their  arrival,  j^i  all  at  once  the  reedy  shores, 
and  grassy  marshes  of  our  large  rivers  swarm  with  them,  thousands 
being  sometimes  found  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  These, 
when  they  do  venture  on  wing,  seem  to  fly  so  feebly,  and  in  such 
short  fluttering  flights  among  the  reeds,  as  to  render  it  highly  im- 
probable to  most  people  that  they  could  possibly  make  their  way 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Yet,  on  the  first  smart  frost 
that  occurs,  the  whole  suddenly  disappear  as  if  they  had  never 
been. 

To  account  fur  these  extraordinary  phenomena,  it  has  been 
8upf>08ed  by  some  that  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud;  but  as 
this  is  every  y^ar  dug  into  by  ditchers,  and  people«mployed  in  re- 
pairing the  banks,  without  any  of  those  slee|)ers  being  found, 
wliere  but  a  few  weeks  ago  these  birds  were  innumenmle,  this 
theory  has  been  senerally  abandoned*  And  here  their  researches 
into  this  mysterious  matter  generally  end  in  the  common  excla- 
mation of  '*  what  can  become  of  them?*'  Some  profound  inqui- 
rers, however,  not  discouraged  by  these  difficulties  have  prosecu- 
ted their  researches  with  more  success;  and  one  of  those,  living  a 
few  years  ago  near  tlie  mouth  of  James'  river  in  Virginia,  where  die 
Rail  or  Sora  are  extremely  numerous,  has,  (as  I  was  informed  on 
the  spot)  lately  discovered  that  they  change  into  frogs!  having  him- 
self found  in  meadows  an  animal  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  that  ap* 
peared  to  be  neither  a  frog  nor  a  Sora;  but,  as  he  expresses  it, 
^'  something  between  the  two."  He  carried  it  to  his  negroes  and 
afterwards  took  it  home,  where  it  lived  three  days;  and  in  his  own 
and  his  negroes'  opinion  it  looked  like  nothing  in  this  world  but 
a  real  Sora  changing  into  a  frog!  What  farther  confirms  this  grand 

^  R^iL^Rallns  Vuig^anus.  Soree^  Catesb.  i.  70. — Ard.  Zool  p.  491, 
No.  409 — Little  Amencon  Water  Hen^  Edw,  l44.^Le  Rale  de  Firgi- 
me;  B^.  viii,  165. 
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discoyerj,  is  the  well  known  circamstance  of  the  frogs  ^^asing 
to  hollow  as  soon  as  the  Sora  comes  in  the  Fall« 

This  sagacious  discoverer,  however,  like  many  others  renowned 
in  history,  has  found  but  few  supporters,  and,  except  his  own  ne- 
groes, has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  made  a  single  convert  to  his 
opinion.  Matters  being  so  circumstanced,  and  some  explanation 
necessary,  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  more  lignt  on  the 
subject  by  a  simple  detail  of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  bis 
own  theory,  as  he  pleases. 

The  Rail  or  Sora  belongs  to  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  about 
thirty  different  species  are  enumerated  by  naturalists;  and  Aose 
are  distributed  over  almost  every  region  of  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth,    I'he  general  character  of  these  is  every  where  the 
same.    They  run  swiftly,  fly  slowly,  and  usually  with  the  legs 
hanging  down;  become  extremely  (at;  are  fond  of  concealment, 
and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  prefer  running  to  flying.    Most  of 
them  are  migratory,  and  abound  during  the  summer  in  certain 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  very  rarely  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  them.    Of  this  last,  the  Lana  Rail  of  Britain  is  a 
stnking  example.    This  bird,  which  during  the  summer  months 
may  be  heard  in  almost  every  grass  and  clover  fielcl  in  the  king- 
dom, uttering  its  common  note,  crek^  crek»  from  sunset  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  nieht,  is  yet  unknown,  by  sight,  to  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  '*  Its  well  known  cry,*'  says  Bewick,  <*  is 
first  heard  as  soon  as  the  grass  becomes  long  enou^  to  shelter  it, 
and  continues  until  the  grass  is  cut;  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen, 
for  it  constantly  skulks  among  the  thickest  part  of  the  herbase, 
and  runs  so  nimbly  through  it,  winding  and  doubling  in  every  di- 
rection, that  it  is  difficult  to  come  near  it;  when  hard  pushed  br 
the  dog,  it  sometimes  stops  short,  and  squats  down,  by  which 
means  its  too  eager  pursuer  overshoots  the  spot,  and  loses  the 
trace.    It  seldom  springs  but  when  driven  to  extremity,  and  k^- 
nerally  flies  with  its  lee^  han^ng  down,  but  never  to  a  great  dis- 
tance.   As  soon  as  it  alights  it  runs  off,  and  before  the  rowler  has 
reached  the  spot,  the  bird  is  at  a  considerable  distance."*    The 
Water  Crake,  or  Spotted  Rail  of  the  same  country,  which  in  its 
plumage  approaches  nearer  to  our  Rail,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  general  habit  of  the  genus.    **  Its  common  abode,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "  is  in  low  swampy  grounds,  in  which  are  pools  or 
streamlets  overgrown  with  willows,  reeds,  and  rushes,  where  it 
lurks  and  hides  itself  with  great  circumspection;  it  is  wild,  soli- 
tary, and  shy,  and  will  swim,  dive  or  skulk  under  any  cover,  and 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  rather  than 
rise  before  the  sportsman  and  his  dog.**    The  Water  Rail  of  the 
same  country  is  equally  noted  for  the  like  habits.    In  short,  the 
whole  genus  possess  this  strong  family  character  in  a  very  re- 

^  Bemck'i  British  Birds>  vol.  i.  p.  308. 


narkable  degree.  These  three  species  are  well  known  to  migrate 
into  Britain  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  leave  it  for  tlie  more  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe  in  automn.  Yet  they  are  rarely  or  never 
seen  on  their  passage  to  or  from  the  countries,  where  they  are  re- 
gularly found  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  and  this  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that  they  are  so  rarely  seen  even  in  the  places  where 
they  inhabit 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprisine,  that  the  regular  migration 
of  the  American  Rail,  or  Sora,  should  in  like  manner  have  escap- 
ed notice  in  a  country  like  this,  whose  population  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  its  extent;  and  where  the  studj^  of  natural  history  is 
to  little  attenMd  to.    But  that  these  migrations  do  actually  take 

J  dace,  from  north  to  south,  and  vice  versa,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
rom  the  common  practice  of  thousands  of  other  species  of  birds, 
less  solicitous  of  concealment,  and  also  from  the  following  facts: 
On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  I  killed  two  of  these  birds  in 
the  neighbourtiood  af  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  where  they  have  never 
beenoteerved  during  the  summer.  On  tne  second  of  May  follow- 
ing I  shot  another  in  a  watery  thicket  below  Philadelphia,  between 
the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in  what  is  usually  callefl  the 
JVWk.  This  last  was  a  male,  in  full  pluma^.  We  are  also  inform- 
ed, that  they  arrive  at  Hudson's  Bay  early  in  June,  and  again  leave 
that  settlement  for  the  south,  early  in  autumn.  That  many  of 
them  also  remain  here  to  breed,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons of  credit  and  intelligence,  with  whom  [  have  conversed,  both 
here,  and  on  James'  River,  in  Virginia;  who  have  seen  their  nests, 
egrs,  and  young.  In  the  extensive  meadows  that  border  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Delaware,  it  was  formerly  common,  before  the  country 
was  so  thickly  settled  there,  to  find  young  Rail  in  the  first  mow- 
ing time  among  the  grass.  Mr.  James  Bartram,  brother  to  tlie  bo- 
tanist, a  venerable  and  still  active  man  of  eighty-three,  and  well 
acquainted  with  this  bird,  says,  that  he  luis  often  seen  and  caught 
young  Rail  in  his  own  meadows  in  the  month  of  June;  he'  has  also 
seen  their  nest,  which  he  says  is  usually  in  a  tussock  of  grass;  is 
formed  of  a  little  dry  grass,  and  has  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty 
whitish  coloifir,  with  brown  or  blackish  S|>ots;  the  young  run  off  as 
soon  as  they  break  the  shell,  are  then  quite  black,  ancf  run  about 
among  the  grass  like  mice.  The  old  ones  he  has  very  rarely  ob- 
served at  that  time,  but  the  young  often.  Almost  eyery  old  set- 
tler along  these  meadows,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has  occa- 
sionally seen  young  Rail  in  mowing  time;  and  all  agree  in  de- 
scribing them  as  covered  with  blackish  down.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  residence  of  many  of  these 
birds,  both  here  and  to  the  northward;  during  the  summer.  That 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  relative  to  tlieir  winter  retreat,  will  ap- 
pear more  particularly  towards  the  sequel  of  the  present  account 
During  their  residence  here,  in  sumpter,  their  manners  corresjpond 
auctly  with  those  of  the  Water  Qrakc  of  Britain;  so  that,  although 
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actually  a  different  species,  their  particular  habits,  common  placos 
of  resort,  and  eaeerness  for  conceatment^  are  as  nearly  the  same 
as  the  nature  of  the  climates  will  admit 

Early  in  August,  when  the  reeds  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware,  HaTe  attained  their  full  growth,  the  Rail  resort  to  them  id 
great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  of  which  they, 
as  well  as  tiie  Rice  birds  and  several  others,  are  immoderately 
fond.  These  reeds,  which  appear  to  be  the  Zixania  panieula  effu- 
sa  of  Linneeus,  and  the  zixania  elavulosa  of  Willdenow,  grow  up 
from  the  soft  muddy  shores  of  the  tide  water,  which  are  alternate 
ly  dry,  and  covered  with  four  or  five  feet  water.  They  rise  with 
an  erect,  tapering  stem,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  beti|g 
nearly  as  thick  below  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  cover  tracts  along  the 
river  of  many  acres.  The  cattk  feed  on  their  long  green  leaves 
with  avidity,  and  wade  in  after  them  as  far  as  they  dare  safely 
venture.  They  grow  up  so  closely  together,  that,  except,  at  or 
near  high  water,  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  make  its  way  through 
among  them.  The  seeds  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  ukt 
blossoms  or  male  parts  occupying  the  lower  branches  of  the  pani- 
cle, and  the  seeds  the  higlier.  These  seeds  are  nearly  as  long  as 
a  common  sised  pin;  somewhat  more  slender,  white,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  very  nutritive,  as  appears  by  their  effects  on  the  various 
birds  that  feed  on  them,  at  this  season. 

When  the  reeds  are  in  this  state,  and  even  while  in  blossom, 
the  Rail  are  found  to  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  great  num« 
bers.  These  are  ffenerally  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  full  and 
promising  crop  of  the  former.  As  you  walk  along  the  embaakn^^nt 
of  the  river  at  this  season,  yon  hear  them  squeaking  in  every  di- 
rection like  young  puppies;  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  the  reeds,  * 
there  is  a eeneraloutcry,  and  a  reiterated  kvk,  kukylcuk^  some- 
thing tike  tnat  of  a  Guinea  fowl.  Any  sudden  noise,  or  the  discharge 
of  a  guq,  produces  the  same  effecu  In  the  meantime  none  are  to 
be  seen,  unless  it  be  at  or  near  high  water;  for  when  the  tide  is 
low,  they  universally  secrete  themselves  among  the  interstices  of 
the  ree(»,  i|nd  you  may  walk  past  or  even  over  them,  where  there 
are  hundreds,  without  seeine  an  individual.  On  th^ir  first  arrival 
they  are  generally  lean,  and  unfit  for  the  table:  but  as  the  reeds 
ripen,  they  rapidly  fatten,  and  from  the  twentieth  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October,  they  are  excellent,  and  eagerly  sonicht  after. 
The  usual  method  of  shooting  them,  in  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, is  as  follows:  The  sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  light 
batteau,  and  a  stout  experienced  boatman,  with  a  pole  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  thickened  at  the  lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sink- 
ing too  deep  in  the  mud.  Aboot  two  hours  or  so  before  high  water 
they  enter  the  reeds,  and  each  takes  his  poet;  the  sportsman  stand- 
ing.in  the  bow  ready  for  action,  the  boatman  on  the  stern-seat 
pinhing  her  steadily  throogh.the  reeds.  The  rail  generally  spring 
singly,  as  the  boat  advances;  and  at  a  short  diatance  a«lieaa>  are 
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ioBtaiilly  shot  down;  while  the  boatmaii»  keepios  his  ejt  on  the 
wfot  where  the  bird  fell,  directs  the  boat  forward  and  picks  it  up 
while  the  gunner  is  tondiag.  It  is  also  the  boatman's  business,  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  give  the  word  VMtrk^  when  a  Rail  springs 
on  either  side  without  being  observed  by  the  sportsman,  and  to 
note  the  exact  spot  where  it  falls,  until  he  has  picked  it  up;  for 
this  once  lost  sight  of,  owing  to  ttie  sameness  in  the  appearance  of 
the  reeds,  is  seldom  found  again.  In  this  manner  the  ooat  moves 
steadily  through  and  over  the  reeds,  the  birds  flashing  and  falling, 
the  gunner  loading  and  firing,  while  the  boatman  is  pushing  and 
picking  up*  The  sport  continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  high  wa- 
ter, when  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  floating  reeds,  as  also  the  backwardaess  of  the  game  to 
spring  as  the  tide  recedes,  obliges  them  to  return.  Several  boats 
are  sometimes  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  a  perpe- 
tual cracking  of  musquetry  prevails  along  the  whole  reedy  shores 
of  the  river.  In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  active 
and  expert  marksman,  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  a  tide.  They 
are  usually  shot  singly,  though  I  have  known  five  killed  at  one  dis- 
charge of  a  double-barrelled  piece.  These  instances  however  are 
rare. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  among  the  reeds  is  usually  low;  tod» 
shelter  being  abundant,  is  rarely  extended  to  more  than  fifty  or 
one  hundred  yards.  When  winged  and  uninjured  in  their  legSi 
they  swim  and  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  seldom  seen  to 
rise  again.  I  have  several  times,  on  such  occasions,  discovered 
them  clinging  with  their  feet,  to  the  reeds  under  the  water,  and, 
at  other  times  skulking  under  the  floating  reeds,' with  their  bill 
just  above  the  surface.  Sometimes  when  wounded,  they  dive,  and 
risinj^  under  the  gun-wale  of  the  boat,  secrete  themselves  there, 
moving  round  as  the  boat  moves,  until  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  escape  unnoticed.  They  are  feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing, 
bnt  the  legs,  which  seem  to  possess  great  vigour  and  energy,  and 
their  bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin,  or  compressed,  as  to  be  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  through  transversely,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  When  seen  they  are  almost 
constantly  jetting  up  the  tail.  Yet,  though  their  flight  among  the 
reeds  seems  feeble  and  fluttering,  every  sportsman  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  them  here,  must  have  seen  them  occasionally  rising 
to  a  considerable  height,  stretching  out  their  l^s  behind  them, 
and  flying  rapidly  across  the  river  where  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
width. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  Rail-shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  Virginia,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  James' 
river  within  the  tide  water,  where  the  RaM,  or  Sora,  are  in  prodi- 
gious numbers,  they  are  also  shot  on  the  wing,  but  more  usually  ta- 
ken at  night,  in  the  following  manner:  a  kind  of  iron  grate  is  fixed 
•n  tlie  t(^  of  a  stout  pole,  which  is  placed  like  a  mast,  in  a  light 
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•anoe,  and  filled  with  fire.  The  darker  the  night  the  mere  saCr 
cessful  is  the  sport.  The  person  who  manages  the  canoe,  is  provid- 
ed with  a  light  paddle  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length;  and  about  an 
hour  before  high  water,  he  proceeds  among  the  reeds  which  lie 
broken  and  floating  on  the  surface.  The  whole  space  for  a  consi- 
derable way  round  the  canoe,  is  completely  illuminated;  the  birds 
stare  with  astonishment,  and  as  they  appear,  are  knocked  on  the 
head  with  the  paddle,  and  thrown  into  tne  canoe.  In  this  manner 
fix>m  twenty  to  eighty  dozen  have  been  killed  by  the  negroes,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  hours! 

At  the  same  season,  or  a  little  earlier,  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  lagoons  near  Detroit,  on  our  northern  frontiers,  where  ano- 
ther species  of  reed,  of  which  they  are  equally  ftmd,  grows  in  mat 
abundance.  Gentlemen  who  have  shot  them*  there,  and  on  whose 
judgment  [  can  rely,  assure  me,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  which  they  have  usually  killed  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill;  they  are  equally  fat  and  exquisite  eating.  On  the 
sea-coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  these  reeds  are  not  to  be  found, 
this  bird  is  altogether  unknown;  though  along  the  marshes  of  Mau- 
rice river,  and  other  tributary  streams  of  the  Delaware,  and  wher- 
ever the  reeds  abound,  the  Rail  are  sure  to  be  found  also.  Most 
of  them  leave  Pennsylvania  before  the  end  of  October^  and  the 
southern  states  early  m  November;  though  numbers  linger  in  the 
warm  touthern  marshes  the  whole  winter.  A  very  worthy  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Harrison,  who  lives  in  Kittiwan,  near  a  creek  of  that 
name,  on  the  borders  of  James'  River,  informed  me,  that  in  burn- 
ing his  meadows  early  in  March,  they  generally  raise  and  destroy 
several  of  these  birds.  That  the  great  body  of  these  Rail,  winter  in 
countries  beyond  the  United  States  is  rendered  highly  probable  from 
their  being  so  frequently  met  with  at  sea,  tietween  our  shores  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  A  captain  Douglas,  informed  me,  that  on 
his  voyage  from  St.  Domingo  to  Philadelphia,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  capes  of  Delaware,  one  night  the  man  at 
the  helm  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  crash  on  deck,  that  brokeHhe 
glass  in  the  binnacle,  and  put  out  the  light.  On  examining  into 
the  cause,  three  Rail  were  found  on  deck,  two  of  which  were  kil^ 
led  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  died  soon  after.  The  late  Bishop 
Madison,  of  Vireinia,  assured  me,  that  Mr.  Skipwith,  formerly  one 
of  the  American  Consuls  in  Europe,  in  formed  him  that  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  when  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  several  Rail  or  Soras,I  think  five  or  sir, 
came  on  board,  and  were  caught  by  the  people.  Mr.  Skipwith,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  assured  him  that  they  were  the 
very  same  with  those  usually  killed  on  James*  River.  I  have  re- 
oeived  like  assurances  from  several  other  gentlemen,  and  captains 
of  vessels,  who  have  met  with  these  birds  between  the  main  land 
and  the  islands,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  fact. 
For,  why  should  it  be  conudered  incredible,  that  a  bird  which  cm 
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both  swim  and  dive  well,  and  at  pleasure  fly  with  great  rapidity 
as  I  liave  frequently  witnessed,  should  be  incapable  of  migrating 
like  so  many  others,  over  extensive  tracts  of  land  or  sea?  Inhabit- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  t^mote  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  is 
impossible  they  coidd  subsist  diirin]^  the  rigours  oi  their  winter; 
they  must  either  emirate  from  thence  or  perish;  and  as  the  same 
places  in  Pennsylvania  which  abound  with  them  in  October,  are  of- 
ten laid  under  ice  and  snow  during  the  winter,  it  is  as  impossible 
that  they  could  exist  here  in  that  inclement  season.  Heaven  lias 
therefore  given  them,  in  common  with  many  others,  certain  pre-* 
science  of  these  circumstances,  and  judgment  as  well  as  strength 
of  flight,  sufficient  to  seek  more  genial  climates,  abounding  with 
suitable  food. 

The  Rail  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent;  bill 
yellow,  blackish  towards  the  noint;  lores,  front,  crown,  chin  and 
stripe  down  the  throat  black;  line  over  the  eye,  cheeks  and  breast 
fine  light  ash;  sides  of  the  crown,  neck,  and  upper  parts  generally 
olive  brown,  streaked  with  black,  and  also  with  long  lines  of  pure 
white,  the  feathers  #eing  centered  with  black,  on  a  brown  olive 
ground,  and  edged  with  white;  these  touches  of  white,  are  shorter 
near  the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  lengthening  as  tliey  descend;  wing 
plain  olive  brown;  tertials  streaked  with  black  and  Ions  lines  c» 
white;  tail  pointed,  dusky  olive  brown,  centered  with  black;  the  four 
middle  feathers,  bordered  for  half  their  length  with  lines  of  white; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  marked  with  semicircular  lines  of  white 
on  a  light  ash  ground;  belly  white;  sides  under  tlie  wings  deep 
olive,  barred  with  black,  white  and  reddish  buff;  vent  brownisa 
buff;  legs,  feet,  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  yellowish  green;  ex- 
terior edge  of  the  wing  white;  eyes  reddish  hazel. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  first  season  have  the  throat  white, 
the  breast  pale  bfown,  and  littl*^  or  no  black  on  the  head.  The 
males  may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  ashy  blue  breasts  and 
black  throats. 

During  the  greater  parts  of  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  Rail^ 
which  are  sold  from  half  a  dollar  to.a  dollar  a  dozen.  Soon  after 
the  twentieth  of  October,  at  which  time  our  first  smart  frosts  ge- 
nerally take  place,  these  birds  move  00*10  the  south.  In  Virginia, 
they  usually  remain  until  the  first  week  in  November. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  from  Mr.  George 
Ord,  of  Philadelphia,  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  bird« 
which,  as  they  are  new,  and  are  communicated  by  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  aiid  merit  further  in- 
vestigation. 

•'  My  personal  experience."  says  Mr.  Ord,  "  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Rail,  which,  per)iaps>  is 
not  generally  known;  and  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  communi- 
cate it  to  you.  Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1809«as  1  was  walking 
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in  a  yard,  after  a  aevere  shower  of  rain,  I  perceived  the  feet  of  t 
bii*d  projecting  from  a  spout.  I  pulled  it  ottt»  and  discovered  it  to 
be  a  Rail,  very  vigorous,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  bird  wat 
placed  in  a  small  room,  on  a  gin-case:  and  I  was  amusing  mvself 
with  it,  when,  in  the  act  of  pointing  my  finser  at  it,  it  suddenly 
sprane  forward,  apparent! v  much  irritated,  fell  to  ihe  floor,  and 
stretching  out  its  feet,  and  bending  its  neck  until  the  head  nearly 
touched  the  back,  it  became  to  all  appearance  lifeless.  Thinking 
the  fall  had  killed  the  bird,  i  took  it  upi  and  began  to  lament  my 
rashness  in  provoking  it  In  a  few  minutes  it  again  breathed,  and 
it  was  sometime  before  it  perfectly  recovered  from  the  fit,  into 
which,  it  now  appeared,  it  had  fallen.  I  placed  the  Rail  in  a  room, 
wherein  Canary  birds  were  confined;  ami  resolved  that,  on  the  sue-* 
ceeding  day,  I  would  endeavour  to  discover  whether  tlie  passion 
of  anger  had  produced  the  fit.  I  entered  the  room  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  approached  the  bird,  which  had  retired  on  beholdm^  me, 
in  a  sullen  numour  into  a  comer.  On  pointing  my  finger  at  it,  its 
feathers  were  immediately  ruffled;  and  in  an  instant  it  sprang  for- 
ward, as  in  the  first  instance,  and  fell  into  a^imilar  fit  On  the 
following  day  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  like  effect 

''In  the  autumn  or  1811,  as  I  was  shooting  amonfj  the  reeds,  in 
pursuit  of  Rail,  I  perceived  one  rise  but  a  few  feet  m  advance  of 
my  batteau:  When  the  bird  had  risen  about  a  yard,  it  became  en- 
tangled in  the  tops  of  a  small  bunch  of  reeda,  and  immediately 
fell.  Its  feet  and  neck  were  extended,  as  in  the  instance  above 
jhentioned;  and  before  it  had  time  to  recover,  I  killed  it  Some 
few  days  afterwards,  as  a  friend  and  I  were  shooting  in  the  same 
place,  he  killed  a  Rail,  and  as  we  approached  the  spot  to  pick  it  up* 
another  was  perceived,  not  a  foot  off,  in  a  fit  I  took  up  the  bird, 
and  placed  it  in  the  crown  of  my  hat  In  a  few  moments  it  reviv- 
ed, and  waa  as  vigorous  as  ever.  These  facts  serve  to  prove,  that 
the  Rail  is  subject  to  gusts  of  passion,  which  o^rate  to  so  vio- 
lent a  dearee,  as  to  produce  a  disease,  similar  in  its  effects  to  epi- 
lepsy. I  leave  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to  those  physi- 
ologists who  are  competent  and  willing  to  investigate  it.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  birds  which  were  thus  affected,  were 
all  females,  of  the  RaIIus  Vireinianus,  or  common  Rail. 

**  The  Rail,  though  generally  reputed  a  simple  bird,  will  some- 
times manifest  symptoms  of  consiaerable  intelligence.  To  those 
accustomed  to  RAil-^hootineit  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  tide,  in  its  flux,  is  considered  as  an  almost  indispensible  aux- 
iliary; for,  when  the  water  is  off  the  marsh,  the  lubricity  of  the 
mutt,  the  height  and  compactness  of  the  reeds,  and  the  swiftness 
of  foot  of  the  same,  tend  to  weary  the  sportsman,  and  frustrate  his 
endeavours.  Even  should  he  succeed  in  a  tolerable  degree,  the  re- 
ward is  not  commensurate  to  the  labour.  I  have  entered  the  marsh 
in  a  batteau  at  a  common  tide,  and  in  a  well-known  haunt  have 
beheld  but  few  birds.    On  resorting  to  the  same  spot,  on  the  next 
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better  tide,  I  have  found  abundance  of  gime.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Rail  dive  and  conceal  themselves  beneath  the  fallen  reed,  mere- 
ly projecting  their  heads  above  the  surfrce  of  the  water  for  air,  and 
remain  in  that  situation  until  the  sportsman  has  passed  them;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  wounded  Rail, 
to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  holding  upon  some  vegetable  substance, 
to  support  themselves  in  that  situation  until  they  are  exhausted. 
During  such  times,  the  bird  in  escaping  from  one  enemy,  has  often 
to  encounter  another,  not  less  formidable.  Eels  and  cat-fish  swarm 
in  every  direction,  prowling  for  prey;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  a 
wounded  Rail  escapes  them.  T  have  beheld  a  larpe  eel  carry  off  a 
bird  that  I  had  shot,  before  1  had  time  to  pick  it  up;  and  one  of 
mv  boys,  in  bobbing  for  eels,  caught  one  with  a  whole  Rail  in  its 
belly. 

I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  the 
Rail  improves  in  fatness,  and  decreases  in  a  considerable  decree 
with  that  planet.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  the  remar  was  just 
If  it  be  a  tact,  I  think  it  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  bird  is  enabled  to  feed  at  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  while  it  has 
the  benefit  of  the  moon,  and  wiui  less  interruption  than  at  other 
periods." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
A  WINTER  IN  WASHINGTON.* 

This  is  the  title  of  a  performance  which  the  recent  taste  for 
American  novels,  has  added  to  our  stock  of  agreeable  literature. 
There  is  rather  a  misnomer  in  both  parts  of  i^  since  we  have  a 
winter  in  Washington,  and  a  summer  in  the  country;  and  the  lat- 
ter presents  the  more  busy  scene  of  action.  Moreover,  the  only 
novel-like  incidents,  of  any  interest,  relate,  not  to  the  Seymour  fa- 
mily but  to  their  friends.  Many  detached  scenes  are  creditable  to 
the  talents  of  the  writer;  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole,  is  ho- 
nourable to  his  character.  The  domestic  manners  are  generally  Ame- 
rican; but  the  dialogues  ai;e  deficient  in  vigour  and  polish.  Th^ 
landscapes  are  all  our  own;  and  they  are  described  with  a  feeling 
which  seems  to  be  alive  to  all  their  wonderful  beauties.  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour is  a  pattern  for  mothers;  but  the  portrait  is  injured  by  a  daub- 
ing of  pedantry,  which  diminishes  its  effect.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon for  mothers  in  this  country,  to  be  solicitous  about  the  morals 
of  their  children;  ind  they  are  generally  very  careful  to  instil  cor- 
rect sentiments  into  their  minos;  but  the  most  cultivated  among 
them  is  rarely  furnished  with  appropriate  passages  from  the  poets 
for  all  occasions;  nor,  if  she  were  so  gifted,  would  it  be  gracefiil 

*  A  Winter  in  VV  ashtogtoa  or  Memoirs  of  the  Seymour  family.  In  two 
vols.  New  York.  Bliss  and  White.  1824. 
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or  natural,  to  eihibit  them  with  such  prodigalitj»  as  they  arepour* 
ed  out  from  the  stores  of  this  good  matron's  momorj.  The  Sey- 
mour family  is,  however^  a  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  love  and 
virtue* 

^  We  should  be  unjust  to  the  purity  which  distinguishes  polite  so- 
ciety in  our  country,  if  we  did  not  protest,  with  emphasis,  acainst 
Mrs.  Mortimer;  a  flippant  and  disgusting  exotic,  transplanted  from 
the  haut4on  of  London;  which,  we  trust,  will  never  flourish  in  oar 
soil. 

Our  married  ladies  are  not  seen,  at  ail  times  and  in  all  placeiw 
without  their  husbands.  W  hen  this  does  occur,  the  conclusion  ge- 
nerally follows,  ti)at  the  husband  is  destitute  of  that  tenderness 
and  consideration,  to  which  the  sex  and  character  of  his  partner 
are  entitled,  and  which  no  man  withholds  who  has  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  not  said  to  be  a  brutal  husSind; 
and  even  if  he  were,  the  conduct  qf  his  wife  would  be  without  ex« 
cuse.  The  excellent  Mrs.  Seymour  talks  of  her,  and  to  her  as  her 
amiable  cousin,  her  lovely  and  sweet  cousin,  &c.  but  ahe  ought  to 
have  been  indignant  and  disgusted  at  seeing  a  married  lady,  sur- 
rounded by  beaux,  who  incessantly  pour  into  her  greedy  ears  hy- 
perbolical flattery,  and  unwarrantable  professions.  Such  a  woman* 
were  she  beautiful  as  Helen,  would  be  frowned  out  of  an  American 
drawing  room,  with  silent,  but  deep  emotion*  We  cannot  account 
for  such  a  blemish,  in  a  performance  which  bears  abundant  marks 
of  being  the  production  of  a  correct  mind. 

The  period  selected  by  this  autiior,  is  during  'he  memorable  era 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.  Of  the  private  character  of  this 
individual,  he  seems  to  be  an  ardent  admirer;  but  his  enthusiasm 
leadn  him  into  the  relation  of  incidents  and  conversations  which 
are  calculated  to  excite  a  smile,  rather  than  respect  Thus  we  are 
told  that  **  our  beloved  president,"  as  he  is  always  called,  '*  who  far 
more  truly  merits  the  title  of  'Father  of  the  Pe<mle,*  than  Au- 
gustus," was  once  waited  upon  by  the  citizens  of  Vr  ashin^on,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  birtli-day,  which  they  wished  to 
celebrate.  This  was  very  civil;  but  what  reply  did  these  dignita- 
rie>  receive?  «*The  only  birth -day  I  ever  celebrate"  anawerSi  the 
President,  "is  the  fourth  of  July,  the  birth-day  of  our  countrr's 
liberty.'^  This  is  bad  enough;  but  the  author  makes  it  worse,  by 
the  commentary  of  one  of  his  personages,  who  exclaims,—"  There 
spoke  the  true  patriot;  it  was  a  reply  worthy  of  a  Roman  in  Rome'k 
best  days!" 

The  phrase  itself  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  among  the  so- 
phomores of  our  academien;  but  we  never  saw  it  so  mawkishly 
applied. 

The  baron  de  Humbold  is  dragged  in,  hoad  and  shoulders,  to  bear 
a  part  in  this  preposterous  idolatry.  He  b  made  to  utter  the  foU 
lowing  remark,  to  Mrs.  Seymour: 
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**  Toor  good  Pref  ideat  hat  said,  in  hit  Nolet  on  ViipBia.  that  it  it  worth 
while  to  crats  the  ocean,  to  see  the  paasago  of  the  Potomac  tbroagh  the 
Blue  Ridge.  With  how  much  more  force  might  he  haTe  taid,  **  to  tee  the 
majesty  of  a  republic. " 

•♦  And  yet,'*  taid  Mrt.  Seymoar,  "  yon  crotted  the  ocean,  to  examine 
ii¥eft  and  moiintaint.»*  ^ 

•'  Thete  were  not  the  objecta  which  hronght  me  to  the  United  States," 
replied  the  traveller;  ^*  no:  had  there  not  been  more  interesting  objects, 
I.  ahonld  hare  been  contented  with  exploring,''  ilEc— «« No  madam:  neither 
yonr  Alleghany  nor  your  Potomac,  could  have  encited  curiosity,  after  vi- 
siting the  Andet  and  the  Aroaaon.  It  was  your  towering  institutions,  and 
oot  your  towering  mountains:  your  great  men,  and  not  your  grept  rivers, 
that  I  came  to  examine  and  to  study!"— or  rather,  said  he,  after  pausing 
a  moment,  "  I  should  speak  more  truly,  if  I  said  greai  man;  for,  io  truth, 
I  should  never  have  come  to  the  United  Statee.  had  it  not  been  for  vour  ex- 
ceiieni  PreeideniU** 

Ort  another  occasion,  this  traveller  pays  a  visit  to  the  "  good 
President,"  and  finds  him  surrounded  "  bj  a  half  dozen  or  more  of 
the  most  lovely,  Hebe-iike  children,"— who  n* ere  "  puzzling  their 
jjrandfather  with  eni j;nia8,''  &c.  Whereupon  "our ffood  President," 
IS  made  to  remind  his  unexpected  guest  of  the  ola  story  of  Henry 

The  traveller  is  outrageously  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  a 
gazette  which  he  found  on  the  President's  table,  and  he  asked,  very 
naturally  for  one  who  had  come  so  far  to  contemplate  the  majesty 
of  a  republic — why  he  did  not  have  such  a  fellow  hung?  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson replied,  that  he  would  protect  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
dictated  that  abuse.  We  ^e  hot  furnished  with  the  title  of  this 
paper,  nor  the  name  of  its  editor;  but  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Jefferson^  what  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  press. 

Our  author  undertakes  to  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  an  important  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  to  be  determined.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  of  course,  to  hear 
^  the  most  eloquent  orator  in  the  assembly;"  and  we  feel  n  little  cu- 
riosity to  know  something  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  attractive  elo- 
quence. We  are  simply  told  that  the  manner  of  the  speaker  was 
easy  and  graceful— his  voice  full  and  harmonious,"  &c.  as  may  be 
read  of  every  town-meeting  declaimer.  **  Attention  hun^  upon 
his  accents,  conviction  followed  his  reasoning,"  &c;  Something  like 
this  we  have  seen  before;  but  the  following  is  new,  and  brings  the 
matter  home. 

**  For  ^Ye  long  hours  he  spoke;  sometimes  pausing  to  rest,  taking  a  glatt 
of  water  to  relreth  himtelf;  often  changing  bis  position;  now  gracefully 
leaning  against  the  back  of  hit  chair,  now  standing  erect,  with  outstretch- 
ed arm;  now  eagerly  beading  forward^  as  if  the  better  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.'* 

This  is  called  "the  frast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul;"  but 
flesh  and  blood,  at  least  among  the  ladies,  we  are  informed,  could 
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not  stand  it—"  without  refreshment!''  Then  th#  gentlemen  •«  in* 
geiiiouslj  contrived,  by  tyine  baskets  and  handkerchiefs,  fa.]  of 
orauges  and  cakes,  to  long  poles,  which  thej  handed,"  &c.  We  are 
told  that  the  orator  "  kindled  enthnaiasm  in  all  who  listened;**  Uvtt 
what  between  his  see-sawing  on  the  chair,  and  the  mounching  of 
the  cakes  and  oranges,  the  scene  mnst  have  been  any  thing  but  dig- 
nified or  impressive. 

The  following  passage  represents  the  eloquent  member  in  repose 
after  his  laborious  exhibition. 

*'  Seeing  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  wat  nttiog  on  the  steps  which  led  ap  to 
the  floor  of  the  bouse,  he  glided  from  the  group  of  friends  who  cluMei'ed 
round  him,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  step  below  the  one  on  which  she 
sat— 

^  An  alms,'  said  he,  *■  I  beg  an  alms;  pray  have  compassion  on  me,  and 
divide  with  me  that  orange  you  are  holding  m  your  hand,  for  I  am  really 
exhausted."  p.  14. 

**  While  eating  bis  orange,  he  leaned  on  his  elbow,  and  lookiog  in  her 
face,  listened  with  not  unpieased  attention  to  the  compliments  she  bestow- 
ed  on  him.*' 

Now  if  this  had  appeared  in  the  pases  of  an  English  traveller, 
we  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  libel  upon  the  dignity  ol  oar 
congress  and  a  gross  caricature  of  the  manners  of  our  ladies. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

REPORT  ON  0HBMI8TRT. 

Analysis  of  the  principal  varieties  of  coal  of  Oreai  Britain. 
Ilr.  Thomson  has  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the  different  variei- 
ties  of  coal  found  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  names  of  caking  coal, 
splint  coal,  cherry  coaU  and  cannel  coal.  The  finest  variety,  nam- 
ed from  its  fragments  melting  and  uniting  in  a  mass,  is  the  New 
Castle  coal,  and  that  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester. The  splint  coal,  so  called  from  its  fracture,  is  adapted  to 
making  coke  and  smelting  iron  ores.  The  cherrv  coal  abounds 
near  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  readily  catches  nre,  and  bums 
with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The  cannel  coal  occurs  in  the  xnat- 
est  abundance  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  combustibility,  and  the  vivid  light  which  it  emits. 

Dr.  Thomson's  analysis  had  three  principal  objects  in  view;  to 
ascertain  the  incombustible  matter  in  each  varietv,  the  relative 
quantities  of  coke  and  volatile  matter,  and  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents. 

The  caking  coal  yielded  1  1-2  per  cent  of  ashes,  77  per  cent  of 
coke,  and,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  75  1-4  per  cent  of  carbon. 
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The  splint  coal  nve  9  1-2  per  cent  of  asbeB»  65  per  cent  of  coke, 
and  75  per  cent  ol  carbon. 

The  cnerry  coal,  10  per  cent  of  ashen,  52  per  cent  of  coke,  and 
74  1-2  per  cent  of  carbon. 

The  cannel  coal,  1 1  per  cent  of  ashes,  40  per  cent  of  coke,  and 
65  per  cent  of  carbon* 

Th^  other  ultimate  constituents  consist  of  hjdrogen,  azote,  and 
oiji^en,  in  various  proportions,  except  for  cannel  coal,  which  ac- 
cording to  Dr»  Thomson,  contains  no  oxygen.  The  cherry  and  can* 
nel  coal,  contain  bj  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  bjorogen;  the 
former  in  the  proportion  of.  18  per  cent,  and  tne  latter  in  that  of 
22  per  cent. 

We  have  given  the  above  remarks,  because  the  subject  of  coal 
is  one  of  great  and  growing  interest  to  our  citixens,  both  with  re- 
ference to  its  use  as  fuel,  and  in  gas  illumination.  A  careful  ana- 
lysis of  our  coals,  conducted  on  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
is  at  present,  a  great  desideratum,  and  might  lead  to  important  re- 
sults. 

On  the  subfect  of  gas  lighting,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Timothy  Dewey,  who  was  sent  to  Endand  by  the  gas  light 
company  of  New  York,  to  obtain  precise  intormation  on  the  oest 
me thods  of  conducting  gas  illumination,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Annus  of  Philosophy,  giving  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, after  visiting  the  principal  eas  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  letter  itself  is  publi&ed  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Ann^s,  and  contains  some  valuable  intormation.  The 
principal  subject,  which  haS  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters on  this  species  of  lig^t,  has  been  the  relative  value  of  coal  an4 
oil  gas:  but  llr.  Dewey«  we  think,  very  justly  considers,  that  no 
absolute  decision  of  this  Question  can  be  made.  It  must  depend 
upon  the  relative  prices  or  coal  and  oil  in  different  places, the  var 
lue  of  the  coal  for  the  purpose,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
coke  produced.  Hence  it  must  happen,  that  in  some  cities,  oil  gas 
will  be  preferred;  while  in  others,  coal  gas,  in  quantities  to  pro- 
duce the  same  intensity  of  light,  will  be  cheaper. 

The  great  advantage  of  oifgas  is,  its  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  olefiant  gas,  that  species  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  all  ad- 
mit tobe  the  most  proper  for  illumination;  while  coal  gas  is  made  up 
of  olefiant  ^,light  carburetted  hydrogen,free  hydrogen,  azote  and 
carbonic  oxide,  mixedin  ever-varyine  proportions,  its  value  depend- 
ing upon  the  greater  amount  of  olefiant  gas  which  it  may  contain. 
Hence  it  is  that,  to  produce  the  same  intensity  of  light,  it  requires 
3  l-2times  the  quantity  in  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  that  gas  does: 
for  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gasbeins  represented  by  one,  that 
of  oil  gas  is  three  and  a  half— equal  bulls  of  the  two  being  com- 
|Mired.  We  give  the  results  »>btained  by  Mr.  Dewey,  which  coin- 
cide very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  R. 
Phillips. 
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From  this  statement,  one  great  advanta^  of  oil  gas  over  gas 
from  coal  becomes  evident,  xhe  pipes  laid  down  to  conduct  it 
may  be  three  and  a  half  times  less  tnan  for  coal  gas,  and  the  gaso- 
meters and  distilling  vessels  employed,  in  the  same  proportion 
smaller*  Mr.  Dewey  also  states,  that  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas 
requires  less  expenditure  at  first,  and  fewer  hands  to  conduct  it. 
Itis  on  these  accounts, and  thatoil  is  cheap,  and  coal  comparatively 
dear  io  New  York,  that  Mr.  Dewey  intends  to  recommend  to  bis 
employers,  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas. 

Vompounds  of  Carbon  with  CMoriiu.— Mr.  Faraday  has  the 
singular  merit  of  having  first  effected  the  comlHnation'  of  these 
elements.  It  is  well  known  that  the  combination  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  direct  means,  charcoal  having  been  intensely  ignited  by  gaU 
▼anu:  electricity  in  chlorine,  without  undergoing  the  least  change. 
But  by  subjecting  the  compound  of  olefiant  saa  with  chlorine,  re- 
peatetlly  to  the  action  of  fresh  portions  of  chlorine,  the  hydros^en 
IS  gradually  replaced  by  the  cnlorine,  until  tne  former  principle 
is*  entirely  excluded,  vthen  nothing  remains  but  the  carbon  and 
chlorine  in  combination.  Already  three  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments have  been  distinguished. 

Ignition  of  finely^divided  ylatinwn  by  a  jet  of  Hydrogen,  dome 
very  surprising  results  have  lately  been  obtained  by  profesfior 
DoN>ereiner  ot  Jena.  Having  ascertained  that  the  protoxioe  of  pla- 
tinum had  the  power  of  converting  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  and 
water,  by  causing  it  to  attract  oxycen  from  the  air»  he  was  led  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  same  oxide  on  different  gases.  On  tir- 
ing hydrogen,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  absorbed,  and  the 
4ixide  became  red-hot  The  oxide  tous  charged  with  hydrogen, 
being  allowed  the  access  of  air,  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  hjr* 
drogen,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  metalllic  state.  In  this 
state,  it  has  no  effect  on  alcohol,  or  power  to  absorb  hydrogen,  but 
causes  this  tatter  gas  to  combine  with  oxygen,  producing  water. 

Finding  these  results  prod«iced  by  metallic  platinum,  Dcsberei- 
ner  next  tried  the  effect  of  the  finely  divided  platinum,  obtained 
by  exposing  to  a  red-heat,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  a  solo- 
tion  of  sal  ammoniac,  from  munate  of  platinum.  It  was  found  that 
this  metallic  powder,  sometimes  callea  spongy  platinum,  had  the 
power  of  causing  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  explode,  and 
that  when  a  jet  of  cold  hydroeen  from  a  ca'piflary  orifice,  was  di- 
rected upon  a  small  portion  of  it,  it  became  instantly  red-hot,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  inflamed  the  gas.  What  makes  this  wondeHful 
phenomenon  more  extraordinary,  is,  as  Deebereiner  remarks,  that 
it  takes  place  between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  species  of  pon- 
derable matter.  The  author  of  the  discovery  considers  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  due  to  electricity,  supposing  the  hydrogen  and  plati- 
num to  form  a  galvanic  combination,  in  which  the  former  has  the 
ordinary  relation  of  zinc,  or  is  electro-positive. 
The  experiments  of  Doebereiner  have  been  confirmed  by  Dulong 
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and  Thenard,  who  have  made  some  additional  observations;  among 
which  the  most  interesting  are  tiM^  facts,  that  other  metals,  such  as 
gold,  palladium,  and  iridium,  produce  analogous  effects,  and  that 
platinum  in  the  sute  of  foil,  ir  crumpled,  will  equallj  produce  the 
explosion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

As  yet,  no  proof  has  been  adduced  of  the  occurrence  of  chemi- 
cal composition  or  decomposition,  as  productive  of  the  ignition  ob- 
served. The  hydrogen  does  not  unite  witli  the  platinum;  and  the 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  it,  is  not  essential  to  the  ignition, 
since  Mr.  Faraday  has  ascertained  that  the  action  of  hydrogen 
alone,  in  close  tubes,  produces  the  same  effect. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  last  production  from  the  Waverley  roine«  has  at  leiueth  ar- 
rived, and  all  the  reading  world  is  doing  homage  at  A.  Jbman's 
WelL  We  are  soon  lead  to  expect  a  tale  of  horror;— 

A  weary  place.  His  said,  in  days  of  yore; 
But  someibiDg  ails  it  now — the  place  is  cursed, 

and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  interest  is  well  supported 
throughout,  the  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  ter- 
mination is  as  tragical  as  the  most  pensive  reader  could  desire. 
The  publication  has  been  unaccountably  delayed  in  Edinburgh; 
which  has  ^ven  rbe  to  a  diverting  imposture  in  London,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pretended  German  translation.  It  is  entitled  "  WaU 
ladmor,"  and  purports  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  by  Herby.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  a  trick  somewhat  similar  was  played 
on  the  Continent,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  preceding  tales  from  the 
same  pen. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  left  several  inedited  MSS.,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  fit  state  for  publication. 

A  literary  Censorship  has  been  established  at  Geneva,  once  the 
cradle  of  literary  freedom. 

Another  overland  Expedition  in  North  America,  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  comma/id  of  captain  Franklin,  is  mentioned  in  the  English 
papers. 

A  new  periodical  is  advertised  in  London,  under  the  title— the 
Westminster  Review.  Like  all  new  publications,  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  abounds  in  fair  promises. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  together  with  some  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  the  Military  Chiefs,  &c. 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  succeeded  Mr.  Giffurd,  as  the  editor  of  fhe 
Quarterly  Review,  at  a  salary  of  nearly  5000  dollars.    This  gen- 
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tleman  was  formerly  a  republican  in  his  political  tentiiiieiita*  bot 
aa  he  has  been  some  time  in  training  in  an  office  under  the  govern* 
ment,  we  presume  he  has  qualified  iiimself  for  this  new  station* 

The  Philadelphia  Recorder,  a  weekly  paper  which  was  com- 
menced last  year  by  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episconal  church 
in  this  city,  Kas  been  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Edward  R.  Lippitt, 
liy  whom  it  is  now  conducted. 

Dr.  Green,  late  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  is  tlie  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ma^zine  in  this  city.  In  this'respectable  office  he 
acquits  hynself  with  that  ability,  which  his  pietv,his  learning,  and 
his  long  experience  in  the  labours  of  the  church,  entitle  his  read- 
ers to  expect  from  him. 

*'  The  Christian"  is  a  weekly  paper,  recently  established  here 
by  an  apostle  of  Unitarianism.  We  know  not  who  is  the  editor  of 
this  journal,  but  we  are  amused  at  observing  how  kindly  he  coaxes 
our  straight-coated  Quakers. 

**  La  Corbeille"  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  lite* 
rary  pursuits,  of  which  the  first  Number  has  just  been  issued  in 
Philadelphia.  The  editor,  professes  to  be  a  ''gallant  cavalier" in 
devotion  to  the  ladies;  but  his  sails  will  not  be  filled  bv  their 

f;entle  breath,  if  his  hostility  to  the  companions  of  their  leisure 
ours,  be  so  unrelenting,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  followin^f 
paragraph: 

"  Circulating  Libraries  mav  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  as 
productive  of  the  effect  we  allude  to.  The  facility  with  which  No- 
vels are  procured  from  these  depots  of  Utopian  small  wares,  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  impeding  the  circulation  of  sound  litera- 
ture and  useful  knowledge.  This  kind  ot  reading  induces  a  sickly 
diathesis  of  the  mind,  which  incapacitates  it  from  relishing  aught 
but  the  lachrymal  sentiment,  or  incredible  adventures  of  the  re- 
spective Mysteriarchs.  The  simple  and  wholesome  food  presented 
to  it,  is  rejected  with  disgust  It  is  too  strong  for  its  assimilating 
faculties.  Persons  thus  situated  are  in  a  mental  marasmus,  from 
which  nothing  can  relieve  them,  but  the  sure,  though  drastic  ope- 
ration of  the  sad  realities  of  life.*' 

Mr.  Lemuel  G.  White,  who  calls  himself  Professor  of  Eiocu* 
tion,  has  published  "  A  Selection  from  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  those  words  subject  to  an  incorrect  pronun- 
ciation, are  broujght  directly  into  view;  with  original  notes  desig- 
nating those  which  are  acknowledee<l  to  be  exceptions.'^  If  thia 
fentleman  had  contented  himself  with  the  selection,  we  should 
ave  been  disposed  to  thank  him;  but  his  notes  serve  only  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  same  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Walker  did  so  much 
to  remove.  His  preface  is  a  wretched  piece  of  composition.    It  is 

Kdantic,  ungramroatical,  illwcal,  and  not  always  intelligible* 
st  the  Professor  read  the  folfowing  once  more,  and  tell  us  what 
it  means:  «  Having  been  employed  for  many  years  in  teaching  elo- 
cution, during  the  course  of  which,  independent  of  my  regular  ]px>- 
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fissional  experience,  I  have  paid  an  indiscriminate  attention  to 
public  speakers  generally,  of  the  pulpit,  bar,  and  stage,  witti  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  best  usage,  (as  some  objections  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  Walker  an  the  stanuani,)  but  finding  them  diilfer  so  much 
from  each  other,  and  ascertaining,  as  I  afterwards  did,  from  con- 
Tersation  with  those  gentlemen  whose  pronunciation  I  had  inspect* 
ed,  that  the  difference  arose  more  from  accident  than  design,  as  all 
professed  to  pronounce  according  to  the  same  standard,  differing 
only  in  proportion  to  the  different  deerees  of  attention  they  had 
paid  to  the  subject**  This  is  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  it  At  p.  vii.  we  are  inform t*d 
that  this  professor,  had  ascertained  from  tne  best  speakers,  that 
there  were  ••  certain  exceptions"  to  Mr.  Walker's  standard;  but 
the  next  sentence  commences  with  these  words:  ''This  being  ge- 
nerally understood,  and  no  general  understanding  relative  to  the 
number  and  desi^ation  of  those  exceptions  having  taken  place/* 
&c.  In  this  certainty  or  uncertainty,  whichsoever  it  be,  Mr.  White 
has  undertaken  to  decide  "when  and  how  far  we  may  differ  from 
the  standard."  But  even  here  he  allows  an  appeal  to  the  public; 
**  whose  decision  after  all,  to  deny  were  it  possible  is  not  just,  and 
were  it  just  is  not  possible."  So,  we  are  just  where  we  were  be- 
fore the  professor  levied  this  tax  of  fifty*  cents  upon  us  for  what 
he  modestly  calls  a  ^'judicious  selection."  After  wading  through 
this  tissue  of  contradiction  and  self-sufiiciency,  we  had  only  pa- 
tience enoueh  to  look  at  one  of  the  original  notes,  in  whicti  we 
found  that  Mr.  White  abandons  Walker,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  lieutenant  for  the  authority  of  the  dandies  and  Mid- 
shipmen who  talk  of  a  lu-ten-nant. 

The  ^ew  Monthly  Magazine  advertises,  as  a  book  very  desira^ 
Uefor  younf  persons^  «*  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  by  a  lady." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  work,  it  is  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
which  was  published  at  the  Port  Folio  office,  not  lone  ago;  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  London  is  a  republication  of  the  Ameri- 
can work. 

The  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Ma^zine,  informs  his  readers,  with 
00  little  complacency,  that  two  editions  of  his  miscellany  are  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Here  he  is  under  a  mistake.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  New  York  with  one  edition,  but  the  patronaee  was  so 
small,  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Phillip's  "  Monthly"  waa 
tried,and  it  failed  also.  Campbells  New  ••MonthlyJ'is  on  its  trial  in 
Boston,  and  we  think  it  deserves  no  better  fate.  There  is  so  much 
foppery  in  the  English  Journals,  particularly  the  first  and  the  last 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  such  dandyism,  such  incessant  ef« 
forts  to  be  smart,  so  many  fer-fetched  conceits,  and  such  affectar 
tion  in  the  stf  le  of  most  of  the  articles,  that  we  have  no  patience 
with  them.  They  are  filled  with  newly  coined  words  and  eccentric 
eombinations  of  expression;  a  practice  which  was  amusing  while  it 
was  new,  and  did  very  well  for  a  abort  time,  by  way  of  variety;  but 
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too  much  of  Mch  trifling  is  dis^sting,  and  its  eeuer&l  adoption  by 
the  modern  writers  of  Great  Britain,  displays  a  lamentably  deprav- 
ed taste.  There  is*  moreover,  among  them,  a  constant  effort  at  drol- 
lery, a  jeering  and  ironical  manner  which  runs  through  most  of  these 
productions,  without  pause  or  resting  place,  which  isexceedinglv 
wearisome*  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  Blackwood,  his  vul- 
gar humour,  and  coarse  indecency,  would  exclude  him  from  our 
literary  circles. 

The*^  first  edition  of  Salmagundi^  having  made  its  appearance  in 
London,  has  produced  a  fres^  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  crit- 
ics of  that  metropolis,  to  the  talents  of  Washington  Innng^  Esq. 
—its  principal  author.  Even  the  bieotted  Courier,  which  can  find 
little  to  praise,  beyond  the  pale  of  Church  and  State,  concedes  to 
our  countryman  a  concentration  of  the  powers  of  Goldsmith  and 
Mackenue-^the  purest  of  English  writers. 

The  Times  admits  that  •'  the  happiest  efforU  of  the  hanpiest  Brit- 
ish writers  do  not  excel  the  productions  of  this  transatlantic  clas- 
sic In  the  choice  of  his  subject,  *<  whether  humorous  or  pathetic," 
he  is  allowed  <<  to  possess  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  any  author  in 
any  age  or  nation.** 

Mr.  Irving  is  said  to  be  at  present  in  Paris,  where  he  is  engag- 
ed in  literary  occupations,  which  will  detain  him  abroad  for  seve- 
ral vears. 

1  he  Eclectic  Review  concludes  an  account  of  two  or  three  books 
of  travels  through  this  country,  by  some  political  speculations 
which  may  be  read  with  interest; — *'  What  influence  the  Ameri- 
can states  are  likely  to  exert  on  the  future  destinies  of  Europe," 
the  writer  remarks,  *'  is  a  consideration  fraught  with  intense  inter- 
est; b«t  we  can  at  present  merely  8Uj3gg;est  it  as  a  subject  for  re- 
flection. Already  nave  they  maue  their  voice  heard  in  the  Cabi- 
nets of  Europe.  To  that  continent,  at  least,  no  holy  father,  or  holy 
alliance,  can  extend  the  withering  despotism  which  has  blighted 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  To  those  persons  who  feel  any  ap- 
prehension that  Popery  will  regain  its  ascendency,  that  the  Beast 
will  recover  its  dreadful  vitality,  the  existence  of  I'rotestant  Ame- 
rica must  be  a  source  of  the  most  heart*cheering  consolation.  In 
this  light,  it  presented  itself  to  the  noble  band  of  Emigrants  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  Republic  in  that  distant  hemisphere, 
and  taught  the  wildeiTiess  to  blossom,  in  a  sense  which  seemed 
more  than  to  realize  the  language  of  prophecy.  *  *  *  *  But  if  the 
nascent  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  important  in  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view,  it  is  still  more  so  in  relation  to  the  moral 
interests  of  society.  The  influence  of  their  example  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, nor  is  there  any  quarantine  that  can  guard  the  territo- 
tiesofthe  Absolute  Proprietors  of  Europe  against  its  extending- 
there.  The  Bourbon  and  tlie  Muscovite  may  see  with  dismay  the 
rising  importanc>«  of  a  s<>cond  England  in  the  West:  like  the  kind- 
ling of  a  second  sun  in  the  same  nemisphere«  the  phenomenon 
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-with  fear  of  cban^ 
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Not  only  do,  but  there  are  the  fleets  of  America,,  if  England  is 
found  unfaithful  to  her  ancient  character  and  her  true  intt're!)t8y 
to  ^uard  the  great  high-wa^f  of  the  Atlantic  against  all  ambitious 
intruders,  and  to  dispute  with  Russia  the  naval  superiority  she  is 
fondly  aiming  at.  Backed  by  such  arguments,  an  American  minis- 
ter will  know  how,  in  times  not  very  distant,  to  make  the  name 
of  his  country  respected  both  in  cabinets,  and  at  congress;  and  the 
Republic  which  Admiralty  hireliags  have  laboured  to  render  con- 
temptible, may  be  eventually,  if  not  a  formidable  rival,  no  insig- 
nificant ally.*' 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 
From  the  Spy. 

*'  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  they  were  about  to  lift  Birch  in 
their  arms,  for  ne  refused  to  move  an  inch,  when  a  figure  entered 
the  room  that  appalled  the  group;  around  his  body  was  thrown  the 
sheet  of  the  bed  from  which  he  had  just  risen^  and  his  fixed  eye 
and  hagsard  face  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  being  from  another 
world. ^ven  Katy  and  Cesar  thought  it  w  as  the  spirit  uf  the  elder 
Birch,  and  they  both  fled  the  house,  followed  by  the  alarmed  Skin- 
ners."— vol.  i.p.  160. 
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Written  by  Thomas  Wells,  Esq.  of  Boston,  for  the  J^ew  Orleans 

Theatre. 

When  first  o'er  Learning,  Persecution  trod. 
And  fettered  Letters  felt  his  iron  rod; 
Long,  long  in  darkness  bound,  the  Muses  slept. 
Each  haunt  left  bardless,  and  each  harp  uiiswept;f— 
Till,  bursting  through  the  gloom,  dramatic  fire 
Apollo  dart«d  o'er  each  slumbering  lyre; 
Through  clouds  of  Dulness  shot  his  atdc  light. 
And  chased  the  shades  of  Superstition's  night: 
Loud  peeanSf  then,  broke  forth,  from  every  tougue^- 
The  temples  echoed— and  tlie  chorus  rung- 
Warm  ^ith  new  soul,  young  Music  smote  the  strings. 
To  Song  gave  life — to  Inspiration  win^ 
Genius,  by  Freedom  roused,  shook  off  his  yoke. 
And  from  bis  deep,  oblivious  dream,  awoke! 
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Awoke,  and  saw  the  Drama^s  towering  dome. 

Swell  its  asjlum  arch,  and  call  him  home; 

Allured  to  higher  worlds,  he  took  his  flight. 

And  rose  to  realms  of  empyrean  hei^t; 

Explored  the  winding  pattis,  of  Fiction's  bowers. 

And  gathered,  for  the  Stage,  his  deathless  flowers^ 

Her  ample  page,  redeeming  Learning  spread. 

And  o'er  the  nisht  of  Mind,  her  radiance  shed; 

Taste  polished  life — the  Arts  refined  the  Age— 

And  Virtue  triumphed  as  she  reared  the  sti^. 

Matrons!  this  night,  our  cause  to  you  we  trust. 

As  Guardians  of  the  Drama's  rignts — be  just! 

Support  from  you,  the  child  of  Thespis  draws. 

Warms  in  your  sun,  and  thrives  on  your  applause 

At  your  tribunal,  he  expectant  stands 

And  crayes  indulgent  judement  atyour  hands; 

Your  willing  smiles,  then  let  his  efforts  share. 

And,  to  your  shelter,  take  the  Buskin's  heir! 

O,  let  your  presence,  let  your  plaudits,  cheer 

Our  Protean  toil,  and  nye  us  welcome  here! 

And  yet,  no  purchased  favor  we  would  ask; 

Unbiassed,  and  unbought,  fulfil  your  task. 

Before  your  critic  bench,  wc  humbly  bend. 

And  to  your  righteous  voice,  ourselves  commend;*- 

No  servile  suppliants,  to  your  court,  we  sue. 

But,  praise  ana  censure,  claim  alike,  from  you: 

Assembled  here,  to  your  decree  submit. 

And  hail  in  you  the  arbiters  of  wit 

And  now,  in  scenic  beauty  drest,  tiiou  Dome— 

The  shield  of  Morals  and  of  Sons  the  home-<- 

The  nurse  of  Eloquence— the  school  of  Taste, 

Hence,  be  thy  altars  by  the  Muses  graced. 

Within  thy  walls,  perhaps,  by  Genius  led. 

Shall  future  Shaksperes  sing,  or  Oarricks  tread; 

In  Roman  grace,  and  majesty  of  mein, 

Some  Remole  reign,  the  Monarch  of  the  scene; 

Her  fire  of  soul,  some  Siddons  here  impart. 

Shoot  throu^  each  quivering  nerve,  and  storm  the  heart. 

On  rapid  wing,  still  speeds  tne  auspicious  time. 

When,  Bards  our  own,  the  Olympic  Mount  shall  climl^ 

When,  round  their  consecrated  snrines,  shall  throng 

Our  buskined  Heroes,  and  our  sons  of  8ong; 

In  attic  pride,  otcr  Drama  then,  shall  rise. 

And,  nobly  daring,  claim  the  Thespian  prize: 

To  classic  height  exalt  the  rising  age. 

And  give,  to  peerless,  lasting  fame,  the  Stage. 
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The  foUowincr  ode  written  by  Charles  Spn^fue,  Eiq.  wei  pionounced 
Imtely  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  *  ShaJctpere^g 
Jybifee^'*  trbich  has  been  broagfht  forward  at  much  expense,  by  the  mw 
nagere.  This  is  undoabtedly  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  poets  of  our  countr}'. 

God  of  the  glorious  Lyre! 
Whoge  notes  of  old  on  foftv  Pindus  rang, 

While  Jove's  exulting  quire 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive  sang^- 

Come!  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 

We  consecrate  to  Thee  and  Thine! 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north. 
When  Havock  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sunny  groves  the  dark  destroyers  spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept. 
And  Wisdom  cowled  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  Lord  of  mom, 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  torn. 

When  throuffh  golden  clouds  descending, 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight. 

O'er  nature's  lovely  pageant  bending. 
Till  Avon  rolled  all-sparkling  to  thy  sig^it! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  Mulberry's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams  a  wild-eyed  Minstrel  strayed: 
Lignting  there  and  linfferine  long, 
TYiou  didst  teach  the  Bard  his  song; 
Thy  fin^rs  strung  his  sleeping  shell; 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  cuned. 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  world! 

Then  Shatespere  rose! 

Across  the  trembling  strings 

His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And  lo!  a  new  creation  glows! 
There  clustering  round,  submissive  to  his  will. 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfil. 
Madness  with  his  frightful  scream. 

Vengeance  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice  with  his  blade  and  beam. 

Hatred  blasting  wjth  a  glance. 
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Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars, 

And  Jealousy  that  dotes  but  dooms,  and  murders,  yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit, 

Waking  Laughter's  merry  swell. 

Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 

Tiiat  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folljr  shakes  his  bell, 

From  the  feudal  towers  pale  Terror  rushing. 

Where  the  prophet  bird's  wail 

Dies  along  tne  dull  gale. 
And  the  sleeping  monarch's  blood  is  gushing! 

Despair  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kis&ed  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes. 
And  swan-like  there  her  own  dirge  breathes. 
Then  broken-hearted  sinks  to  rest,** 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave  that  shrouds  her  maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom« 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallowed  tomb, 
Where  his  plighted  victims  lie. 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die: — 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping. 
Where  Beauty^s  child,  the  fniwnine  world  foi^got. 
To  youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening, 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening,  [spot, 

While  tairies  leave  thcii-  cowslip  cells  and  guard  the  happy 
Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng. 
Obedient  to  their  master's  sone* 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wondering  soul  along. 

For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sighed  in  vain. 

O'er  other  worlds  see  Shukspere  rove  and  reign! 

The  rapt  Magician  of  his  own  wild  lay, 

Kartli  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey, 

Old  ocean  trembles,  thunder  cracks  the  skies. 

Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise: 

Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  death  restores 

The  Uiouldeiing  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores: 

Night's  paltering  hogs  their  fearful  orgies  keep. 

And  faithless  ^uilt  unseals  the  lip  o^'  sleep; 

The  fireside  legend,  and  the  faded  pase. 

The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  blessed  an  age. 

All,  all  come  forth— the  good  to  charm  and  cheer. 

To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear; 

With  pictured  Folly  gazine  fools  to  shame. 

And  guide  young  Glory's  toot  along  the  path  of  fame. 


Mark  the  tceptered  TraitiM-  slumbering! 
There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round; 
IVith  boding  tongue  foul  murders  numbering. 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  qttakin]|. 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking. 
Soon  that  dream  to  &te  shall  tuni» 
For  him  the  Ivewjg  furies  bum; 
For  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak» 
-  And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hungry  beak. 
Harkl  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death* 
Where  through  the  maddening  ranks  the  God  of  slaughter 

rideSy 
And  o*er  their  spouting  trunks  his  reekins  axle  guides! 
Unhorsed,  unhelmed,  disdaining  shield, 
The  panting  Tyrant  scours  the  neld, 
Veiif^ance!  he  meets  thy  doomins  blade! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 
He  falls,  unwept  and  unforgiven. 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crushed  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
And  haters  la^t  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyes! 

Behold  yon  crownless  King- 
Yon  whitelocked,  weeping  Sire;— 
Where  heaven^a  unpillared  chambers  ring. 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire; 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love; — 
That  recreant  pair!-^hey  drive  him  forth  to  rove, 
tn  such  a  night  of  wo. 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood. 
And  caverns  with  her  foe! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind. 
Why  lingers  she  behind? 
O  pity!  view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling,. 
E^en  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyenalls  strain 
To  see  those  curtained  brbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again.-— 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  Father  shaken; 
Grief's  chokinc  note 
Swells  in  his  throat. 
Each  withered  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathes. 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death-kiss  breathes. 
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Down!  trembling  wing-^hall  insect  weakness  kfle|^. 

The  8un*delViug  eagle's  sweep? 

A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings. 

And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sines? 

V^  ho  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne, 

W  here,  all  nnrivalled,  all  alone. 
Bold  Shakspere  WL^eiikii  looked  creation  through 
The  Minstrel  Monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew? 

lliat  throne  is  cold— that  Ijre  in  death  unstrung. 

On  whose  proud  note  delighted  wonder  hung. 

Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps, 

One  spot  shall  spare^— the  grave  where  Slwkspere  sleeps. 

Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  eloom  may  lie. 

But  nature^s  laureate  Bards  shall  never  die. 

Art's  chisselled  boast,  and  glory's  trophied  shore 

Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more, 

IVhile  sculptured  Jove  some  nameless  waste  may  claim. 

Still  rolls  th'  Olympic  Car  in  Pindar's  fame: 

Troy's  doubtful  walls,  in  ashes  passed  away, 

Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homer's  deathless  lay^ 

Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes. 

Stands  all-immortal  m  her  Maro's  strains:— 

So,  too,  yon  giant  Empress  of  the  isles. 

On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles. 

To  time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend, 

And  all  her  trmmphs  in  her  iShakspere  end! 

O  Thou!  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour. 
While  Grace  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  rose-lipped  band- 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own. 
Deep. in  the  West  as  Independence  roves. 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves, 
Where  nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infant  grace. 
In  time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race.— 
Thy  name,  thy  V'rse,  thy  language  shall  they  bear. 
And  deck  for*Thee,  the  vaulted  temple  there! 

Our  Roman-hearted  Fathers  broke 

lliy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke. 
But  Tliou,  harmonious  Monarch  of  the  mind. 
Around  their  Sons  a  gentler  chain  shall  bind: — 
Once  more,  in  Thee,  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave,         [save! 
And  what  her  mighty  Lion  lost,  her  mightier  Swan  shall 
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Richard  O'  Brien,  Esq.  late 
CoDsa]  General  of  the  Hoited  States 
to  the  Barhary  Powers,  [aet.  73.] 

The  character  and  history  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man  are  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  any  state- 
ment here.  A  mind  of  native  vigour, 
and  the  most  anient  feeling,  was  in 
him  still  further  strengthened  by  a 
series  of  adventures  the  most  inter- 
esting and  diversified.  He  was,  in 
succession,  ao  active  and  experienc- 
ed seaman,  a  successful  adventurer 
in  the  privateering  exploits  of  the 
revolution,  a  brave  commander  in 
the  regular  naval  service,  a  captive 
slave  in  Algiers,  Consul  General  to 
Barbary,  member  of  the  Pennsylva 
nia  legislature,  a  worthy  farmer, 
and  lastly,  an  ardent  party  politi- 
cian. The  merit  of  his  public  ser- 
Tices  have  been  officmlly  acknow- 
ledged by  three  successive  Presi- 
dents; and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  his  country. 

Ebbkezar  W^ARR£N,long  a  dis- 
tiDgoisfaed  and  useful  citizen  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  [Mass.]  He  was 
l>orQ  at  Roxbury  near  Boston,  in  the 
year  1749,  and  continued  there  uo- 
til  after  the  revohitionary  war  be- 
gan. When  the  British  troops  march- 
ed from  Boston,  on  tlie  night  of  the 
18th  April,  he  quitted  home  and 
joined  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  on 
the  19th,  and  was  one  of  three  bro* 
thers  who  were  in  arms  on  that  day; 
the  others  were  Gen.  Joseph  War- 
Ten,  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  late  Dr  John  Warren, 
of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  frequent- 
ly elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  the  year  1793  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
filled  the  ofBce  honourably  till  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  in  1811. 
•  Judge  Warren  was  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  ao  extraordinary 
memory,  aod  was  often  resorted  to 


for  the  decision  of  questions  of  faet 
not  determined  by  records;  but  he 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  pa* 
triotism,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
uniform  uprightness  of  character. 

In  Chester  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Bin- 
jam  in  Peck,  a  revolutionary  sol* 
dicr,  aged  seventy  years.  He  nobly 
served  his  country  seven  years,  in 
the  *•  times  that  tried  men's  souls. |* 
The  substance  of  the  following  epi- 
taph was  prepared  some  years  since 
by  himself,  and  he  had  contracted 
with  a  stone  cutter  to  place  it  upon 
his  tombstone: 
Here  lies  poor  Pack— trho  in  his 

day 
Was  nothing  but  a  Peck  of  clay; 
Yet,  as  his  earthly  course  he  ran, 
Each  measure  proved  he  was  a  maiv, 
lie  long  had  known  lifers  emptj 

bubbles. 
And  felt  himself  a  Peck  oflroubicM; 
Now  low  he  lies,  as  all  men  must. 
And  soon  will  be  a  Peckofdtut. 

At  hi)f>  seat  on  James  river,  in 
Chesterfield,  Va.  Mr.  William 
M  aRTim  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
He  descended  from  the  French  Refa. 
gees,  who,  in  1700,  settled  in  Pow- 
hatan, on  James  River,  on  a  grant 
o!  10,000  acres  of  land  from  King 
William.  He  lived  with  his  lady 
(who  survives  him]  upwards  of  63 
years.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
bis  was  the  first  death  and  corpse  in 
his  house,  tliough  it  had  been  built 
about  sixty  year%;  that  he  never  lost 
a  child,  though  he  raised  nine,  nor 
a  graudchild,  till  af(er  he  had  19. 
The  number  of  his  descendnnts  still 
livir)'^^  is  104.  Mr.  Martin  afiorded 
ad  ex  mple  of  that  piaioness  and 
sinipiiciiy  oi  manners  that  prevailed 
three  generations  antecedent  to  the 
present.  In  his  moral  and  religious 
character  he  was  exemplary,  and 
endeavoured  to  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  his  Saviour  by  a  godly,  righ- 
teous, and  sober  life. 

Thomas  Pen?!  Gaskell,  £s^ 
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Tbe  followiDit  additional  particttlan, 
retpectiof  thii  geotleman,  whose 
death  was  annoanced  io  oar  last, 
will  be  read  #itb  some  interest  in 
this  city. — He  was  beir-f^eneral  of 
tbe  celebrated  leg^islator  William 
Penn.  beinfr>  through  bis  mother, 
sole  representatiFe.  of  Springett 
Peon,  Esq.  only  son  of  that  distin^ 

Siisbed  character,  by  his  first  wife, 
oliekna- Maria,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  sir  Herbert  Springett, 
who  gloriously  fell  at  the  batUe  of 
Banbury,  in  tbe  cause  of  the  Royal 
Martyr.  His  estate  in  tbe  county  of 
Cork,  Mr.  Gaskell  inherited  by  li- 


neal succession  from  bis  illustriovs 
ancestor,  vice-admiral  sir  William 
Penn,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted 
by  the'  Protector  Cromwell,  to  whom 
he  was  allied  through  their  common 
consanguinity  with  the  ancient  and 
renowned  house  of  Hampden.  The 
present  house  of  PennsyWania  de- 
scends from  the  founder's  second 
marriage  with  Hannah  CallowbilL 
The  present  pretenders  to  this  feu- 
dal dominion,  as  co-regents»  are  tbe 
Hon.  John  Penn,  as  representing 
tbe  senior,  and  the  Hon.  William 
Penn,  as  representing  tbe  junior 
branch. 


For  the  Port  FoKo. 
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Jdame.  Twenty- two  indir id uahi, 
who  were  lately  burnt  out  at  Bruna- 
wicks  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  each  100  acres  of  land, 
on  condition  that  they  should  settle 
on  the  same.  This  was  refused.  A 
Mr.  Wiiliam  Vanoe,  indignant  at 
this  want  of  feeling  and  liberality, 
has  given  them  the  quantity  from 
bis  o  vn  possessions. 

/faw  HampaMte.  This  state  pays 
S90,000  annually,  for  the  support 
of  scliools.  The  population  is  np* 
wards  of  244.000. 

JUanachuaeiU,  Mr.  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  senatorb  from  this  common- 
wealth, has  proposed  in  tbe  senate 
of  the  U.  S.  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  cutting  a  canal  for  ves- 
sels of  war  from  Barnstable  bay  to 
Boziard's  bay,  through  tbe  isthmus 
of  Cape  (^od  This  would  enable 
Coasting  vessels  to  avoid  the  danger 
ons  navigation  round  Cape  Cod;  and 
alter  tbe  completion  of  th  Rariton 
oanal.  and  that  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware,  it  would  give 
an  ialand  water  communication 
from  Albemarle  sound  to  Massachu* 
sftta  bay. 


£iperiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  qualities  of  tbe  Wor- 
cester coal,  compared  with  tbe  Le- 
high and  Rhode  Island  coal; which 
have  produced  tbe  most  iayourable 
results. — The  quantity  of  flannels 
manufactured  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  last  year,  exceeded 
15,000  pieces  of  46  yards  each.  It 
is  expected  that  double  that  quantity 
will  be  made  during  this  year.— The 
senate  have  passed  a  resolution,  tt 
to  16,  to  expunge  from  their  records 
the  famous  resolotioo  of  June  Uil5, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  **  it  is 
not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious 
people,  to  express  any  approbation 
of  military  or  naval  exploits,  in  a 
wicked  and  unnecessary  war,  which 
are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  defence  of  our  sea-coaats  and 
soil.**  The  majority,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, hold  the  converse  of  this 
proposition. ^-In  the  counties  of 
Worcester*  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and 
Bristol,  there  have  been  manufisc- 
tured  about  300,000  Bonneto  in  a 
year,  at  an  average  price  of  |2,  76 
per  bonnet,  amounting  to  |8i5,000 
•^-employing  25>000  personS|  most  n^ 
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whonTare  femaleB*  from  the  age  of 
4  to  20  yean.  Those  who  platted  the 
straw  baFo  been  enabled  to  support 
themselves,  and  to  assist  others  in 
destitttte  ctrcomstances.  The  bosU 
ness  now  is  at  a  stand.  The  bonnets 
that  three  years  ag^,  wonld  com- 
mand S2«75,  will  not  now  sell. for 
more  than  fli^S;  in  consequence  of 
the  iotrodnction  of  Leghorns. 

An  aaimal  was  killed  last  year,  in 
Chester,  which  bad  all  the  distinc 
tive  characters  of  (he  common  Lynx 
of  Europe,  (Pelis  Lynx,  Lin.)  Its 
colour  was  rather  darker  than  that 
of  the  gray  fox,  aod  its  fur  was  yery 
£ae  and  thick.  It  measured  from 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
three  feet  eight  inches;  leogth  of 
the  tail,  four  inches;  height  two  feet 
one  inch.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
the  Lynx,  which  inhabit  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  largest  is  called  Loup 
tervier  by  the  Canadians,  and  the 
otherf  ChtU  certner*  Both  resemble 
the  common  Lynx  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  are  ranked  with  the  same 
species  by  some  naturalists.  The 
Chat  eervUr  is  the  same  animal  usu- 
ally denominated  wild  cat  by  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  which  a  bounty  is  paid 
by  many  towns.  The  real  wild  cat 
is  seldom,  if  ever  found  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  shaped 
like  the  domestic  cat,  and  has  a  long 
tail.  The  Loup  cervier  is  not  often 
fiiand  ao  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 

^hode  Uiond.  A  small  sum  was 
lately  granted  by  the  legislature  for 
copying  the  ancient  records  of  this 
state.  They  are  supposed  to  contain 
much  curious  and  raluable  informa- 
tion respecting  our  colonial  history. 

This  state,  which  has  hitherto 
been  gorerned  under  its  original 
charter  from  the  British  crown,  is  ta 
hold  a  conrention,  in  June  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu* 
tion.— >The  number  of  widows  in 
Newport  is  said  to  be  639,  being  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  population. 
If  Gen.  Ogte'i  motioii  to  tax  the 


baohetors  in  Pennsylvania  should 
prerail,  those  who  have  the  magna- 
nimity to  resist  onconstitutionU  at- 
tacks upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
prefer  roluntary  exile  to  submission, 
must  beware  how  they  wend  their 
way  towards  Rhode  Iskod. 

Conmclitui.  The  coounon  school 
fund  amounts  to  nearly  two  millioos. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  several 
towns,  in  1818,  from  this  fond,  was 
SS70,000. 

yermnrU.  Among  the  petitions 
referred  over  to  the  next  session, 
was  one  with  which  the  legislature 
of  Vermont  has  been  favoured  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  which 
grew  out  of  a  paltry  law-suit  about 
twenty-four  dozen  hen's  eggs;  an 
a^r  which  will  probably  remind 
some  of  our  readers  of  Amy  Dardin's 
horse,  which  was  paraded  on  the 
iloor  of  congress  so  many  years,  to 
the  vast  annoyance  of  Mr.  Ran- 
ddph.  The  petition  has  been  uni- 
formly rejected  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  until  at  the  late  session 
a  bill  for  the  petitioner's  relief  pass- 
ed the  house,  and  was  sent  to  the 
governor  and  council,  who  returned 
it,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  oon* 
concurred  in;  a  quorum  not  being 
present,  the  bill  has  gone  over  to  the 
next  session.^43n  the  snbjeet  of 
manufactures,  Mr.  Keyea  mada  the 
following  speech:  '*  Mr.  9pealror»  I 
have  on  the  best  coat  in  the  house; 
it  has  been  to  congress  two  sessions, 
and  thus  far  through  this  session  of 
the  legislature;  it  was  spun  in  my 
own  house,  and  dressed  by  one  of 
our  small  establisbmeuts.  The  v^ry 
hat  I  have  on  when  I  went  to  con- 
gress. To  be  sure,  the  dandies  did'nt 
like  it;  but  'tis  good  enough.  We 
must  encourage  economy  while  we 
encourage  manufactures." 

A  new  sect  of  religions  enthn- 
siaats  has  appeared  lately  and  begun 
their  march  from  Hartford.  They 
are  deplorably  ignorant  and  infatn- 
ated. 

The  following  is  the  inscriptien 
on  the  tomh  of  the  fvBt  person  frho 
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fell  io  the  Revolutiooaiy  war,  in  this 
state. 

In  memory  of  William  French, 
•OD  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  French,  who 
was  shot  at  Westminster,  March  ye 
13th,  1775,  by  the  bands  of  cruel 
ministereal  tools  of  George  ye  3d 
in  the  Cortboose  at  a  1 1  a  clock  at 
nt{^t  io  the  22d  year  of  bis  uge. 
Here  William  French  his  bod}  lies 
For  murder  bis  blood  for  Teo^eance 

cries 
King^  OeoiiB;«  the  third  his  tory  crew 
Tba  with  a  bawl  his  head  shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  country's  good 
He  los  bis  life  his  Dearest  Blood. 

JWw  yorA;  The  navigation  of 
the  Oswego  river  is  to  be  improved 
by  a  canal  round  its  falls,  which  it  is 
said  will  not  cost  more  than  f^OO, 
000.  It  will  open  a  oororaunication 
between  the  Erie  canal  and  Lake 
Ontario  and  draw  much  trade  to  this 
state,  which  now  goes  to  Canada* 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal 
from  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma 
to  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  and 
thence  to  Genera,  at  the  foot  of 
Seneca  lake.  These  lakes  are  each 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
united  with  the  Erie  canal  by  a 
branch  canal  of  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  thus  open  a  navigation 
of  one  hundred  miles  through  a  fer- 
tile ooantry,reachin(^  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Susquehanoah  naviga- 
tion,.aod  about  forty  miles  of  the 
Tioga  coal  mines  in  Pennsylrania, 
and  tbQS  ensuring  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  coal  in  exchange  tor  gypsum 
and  salt. 

The  report  of  the  stipcrintendant 
of  common  schools,  states  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  all  the  counlies,  54  in 
number,  emd  all  the  towns,  684, 
have,  (with  the  exception  of  97 
towns)  presented  their  reports  for 
the  last  year:  that  there  are  in  this 
state  738S  common  schools:  that 
within  the  last  year  33 1  new  school 
districts  have  been  formed  and  or- 
ganized: that  400,534  children  were 
instructed  for  the  space  of  eight 
DMrnths;  thai  S5,a61  mora  children 


were  educated  during  the  year  18f3 
than  during  1822:  that  j(18S,802of 
public  money  has  been  expended 
during  the  last  year,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  more  than  £850,000  from 
the  funds  of  individuals,  making 
OKI  re  than  a  msHtoii  tf  doilar9» 

Jftw  Jerw§,  Steel  of  the  best 
quality  is  now  manufactured  in  this 
state  from  dotnestic  iron. 

Hemp,  flax  and  tow  cloth  have 
also  been  manufactured  to  a  large 
amount.  At  Paf<r«m  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  hare  been  inrested 
in  edifices  and  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

Pmntyiwmia,  Capt.  David  Maf- 
fit,  one  of  the  port  wardens  of  Phi* 
ladelphia,  having  lately  applied  to 
the  new  governor,  for  a  renewal  of 
his  cmnmtssion,  made  the  following 
statement  of  his  public  services  in 
the  late  war  and  io  that  of  the  revo- 
lotioo.  In  the  last  war  be  made  34 
capturefi — amount  of  tonnage  cap- 
tured, 7,375— number  of  guns,  114 
— number  of  men  51 5.  Part  of  the 
time  he  sailed  in  the  schooner  Atlas, 
of  13  guns  and  115  men,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Rattle-snake,  of 
17  guns  and  113  men.  In  the  first 
war  he  was  present  at  the  striking 
of  67  of  the  hostile  flags. 

The  new  governor  althongh  in- 
vited to  his  distinguished  station  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  has  al- 
ready been  burned  in  eflSgy,  by  a 
portion  of  his  own  liege  adherents, 
on  account  of  some  appointments, 
which  were  not  to  their  taste.  Such 
proceedings  are  a  stain  upon  the 
commonwealth,  and  must  be  depre- 
cated by  every  friend  to  order,  be 
his  political  opinions  wliat  they  may. 
Of  the  reasons  by  which  the  gorer- 
nor  was  swayed,  this  rabble  must  be 
perfectly  ignorant;  but  they  surely 
ought  to  presume  that  tliey  were 
well  founded. 

Dflaware.  The  legislature  has 
resolved  that  Csdsar  4.  Bodney,  a 
citizen  of  this  state,  recently  ap- 
pointed ministwrtethe  f^pnUic  oC 
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Baenoe  Ayros,  was  compelled,  by 
the  nideneasof  Capt*  Jamen  Biddtei 
tile  commander  of  the  vessel  which 
had  been  prondkd  for  bim,  to  leave 
the  ship  at  Rio  Jaoeiro,  1^200  miles 
from  the  place  of  his  destination. 
Tbey  reir*"!  it  as  '« a  solemn  duty 
which  they  awe  to  the  Union,"  to 
•xpress  their  conTiotioo  that  the 
ooodoct  of  the  gallant  commander 
is  ^*  an  insalt  to  the  national  dignity 
and  Boveveignty."  Whereopon  tbey 
request  their  senators  and  represen- 
tatiTes  in  congress  to  nse  tfaeir  best 
eflbrts  to  have  an  inquiry  instituted 
into  the  conduct  of  captB.  Neither 
the  Union  nor  congress  seems  to 
bare  paid  any  attention  to  these  tre- 
mendons  denunciations;  and  the  in« 
eensed  •«  £>e/aioanaiw,''  as  tbey  de- 
signate themselves,  in  this  novel  in* 
dictmeot,  have  rented  their  indig* 
nation  on  a  harmless  bag  of  straw, 
which  was  tarred  and  burned.  And 
so  the  afibir  has  ended  in  smoke! 

JiaryUmdi  The  general  assem- 
bly recently  passed  a  resolation  in- 
flftructing  the  senators  and  repfesen* 
tatiires  or  that  state  in  congress,  to 
use 'their  influence  to  prevent  a  con- 
gressienal  caucus  nomiBation  of 
nreeident  and  viae  president.  Mr. 
Bdwatd  Llo}t],  one  of  the  senators 
•^a  gentleman  of  independent  cha* 
racter,  repelled  this  interference, 
with  proper  spirit.  The  following 
is  the  concludiug  paragraph  of  his 
reply  to  the  governor: 

*  Permit  me  sir,  through  you,  to 
inform  the  legislature,  that,  as  a  re* 
presentative  of  the  state,  I  shall 
cfaeerfuHy,  promptly,  and  honestly 
co-operate  with  tb^m  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  our  public  and  legitimate 
functions;  that  to  the  will  of  the 
people  I  shall  always  yield  with  doe 
submission:  but,  in  my  private  capa* 
city,  1  must  claim  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  which  are  secured  to 
me  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
myconntry."  Mr.  Hay  ward,  one  of 
the  representatives  from  the  same 
state,  also  repelled  the  very  unwar- 
rantable privilege  assumed  in  this 


legislation  without  jurisdiction.  In 
his  letter  to  the  governor,  he  says, 
**  1  have  determined  to  give  to  Uie 
preamble  and  resolution  that  con- 
struction only,  by  which,  alone,  ae- 
cording  to  tbe  conceptions  of  my 
understanding,  tbe  l^isiature  can 
be  justified  or  excused  to  the  people, 
viz.  as  tbe  simple  expression  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  certain  in- 
dividuals of  Maryland,  possessing, 
under  the  bill  of  rights,  the  consti- 
tution and  tbe  laws  of  tbe  state,  no 
grea^tei  privileges  than  are  common 
to  me  siid  to  every  other  citiaen, 
and  notbing  more."  This  letter  was 
laid  before  the  senate  by  the  govern 
non  and  the  senate  communicated 
it  to  the  assembly,  whose  proceed- 
ing on  the  subject  is  a  curious  spe« 
cimen  of  mock  dignity,  venting  ic 
self  in  puerile  and  vulgar  deciama* 
tion.  They  declare,  in  their,  an- 
swer to  the  senate,  that  if  Mr.  Hay^ 
ward's  letter'*  bad  been  traMmitted 
to  them  directly  from  the  hands  of 
tbe  writer  of  it,  it  would  probably 
have  met  with  that  reception  fram 
them,  and  banre  found  tbst  place  in 
their  ball,  wbich,  however  high  the 
respect  ihey  might  entertain  for  the 
audior  of  it,  they  could  not  but  deem 
due  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  deli* 
oacy-- a  plaoe  under  tbeir  tafalesl" 
Virginia,  The  petition  of  Ro* 
bert  Doulhey,  who  prayed  to  be 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  tbe 
act  against  duelling,  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  legislature,  by  a  large 
majority.  He  had  sent  a  challenge 
to  a  gentleman  by  whom  he  had 
been  rudely  contradicted  «t  the 
Ban  but  no  duel  had  actually  taken 
place.^A  hose  company  at  Freder- 
icktown  lately  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  a  **  congressional  cau- 
cus as  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at 
dictation:"  upon  which  the  JVoftono/ 
IrUelHgeMer  aptly  remarks,— «« It  is 
fortunate  that  the  hose  of  our  friends 
at  Fredericktown  ts  not  long  enongk 
to  reach  us  at  Washington,  or  they 
might  throw  cold  water  on  the  con- 
gressional caucus." 
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^ortk  Carolma.  GoU  oonUnnea 
to  be  found  in  this  state;  but  in  too 
small  qnantities,  it  would  seem,  to 
tempt  any  regular  scientific  investi* 
gation. 

KmUueky.  The  mania  of  bank- 
ing has  been  carried  to  an  extent  in 
this  state,  which  tias  produced  the 
most  serious  embarrassments.  The 
Oecupykig  Clamani  Law^  so  called, 
has  been  decided  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  given  rise 
to  propositions  in  the  legtslatore,  of 
a  highly  inflammatory  and  repre- 
hensible description.  In  the  earaer 
of  folly,  the  goremor  lakes  the  lead. 
**  1  need  not  be  told,'*  says  this  cham- 
pion of  slate  righU  against  tiu  righU 
Gf  moral  haiuiiy, — ''  that  the  gene- 
ral government  is  authorised  to  use 
physical  force  to  put  down  insnrrec* 
tion,  and  enforce  the  execution  of 
its  laws.  I  know  it;  but  I  know  too, 
wiih  eqml  oei-totaly,  that  tho  day 
when  the  govensmeot  shall  be  com* 
polled  to  resort  to  the  hayooet  to 
compel  a  state  to  snbmit  to  its  lawsi 
will  not  long  precede  an  event  of  all 
others  most  to  be  deprecated.*' 

This  goremor  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  memorable  opposition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  which 
marshalled  a  force  of  some  thousand 
men  to  protect  **  the  just  rights"  of 
this  state,  against  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  If  it  has  escaped 
him,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
him,  that  the  deciskm  in  that  case 
was  enforced  by  the  mere  summons 
of  an  ordinary  poue  cnmUaluts  with- 
oot  any  interventioo  from  the  go- 
vempirnt.  The  following  resolu- 
ticns  have  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky: 

Renlvd.  That  they  do  moH  so- 
lemnly protest  against  the  doctrines 
promulgated  in  that  decision,  [of  the 
supreme  court,]  as  ruinous,  in  their 
practical  effects,  to  the  good  people 
of  thw  commonwealth,  and  subver- 
sive of  their  dearest  and  most  valu- 


able political  rigbti.— [Agreed  t% 
65  votes  to  4:2.J 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  le- 
gislature, the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeab  of  Kentucky,  in  the  oases 
of  Blair  agakiti  WUHam»^  and 
Laptity  agaSui  Bnuksarj  are  erro- 
neous, and  the  laws  declared  there- 
in to  be  unoonstitntiooal  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  |«esent  general  as- 
sembly, coDstitntional  and  valid 
acU — lAgreed  to,  67  to  SO.] 

That  any  eflbrt  which  the  Legis. 
latsre  may  feel  it  a  dv^  to  make, 
for  the  ooalroeewfi'qii  of  the  erro- 
neous doctrine  of  that  decision, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with,  or  ob- 
struct the  admioistraii^m  of  justice 
according  to  the  existing  laws» 
which,  aether  they  were  or  were 
not  expedient,  are  believed  to  be 
constitntiooal  and  valid;  and  which 
shouM,  when  it  shall  be  tiioaght  ex- 
pedient to  do  so,  be  repealed  by  tlie 
le^lefere,  and  not  by  the  appellale 
ooort.^ Agreed  to,  66  to  4a] 

It  woeld  save  a  vast  consoroptioa 
of  time,  if  this  legislature  would, 
at  onoe,  procure  from  the  other 
states,  an  amendment  of  that  part 
of  the  ooostttntion,  which  oonsti- 
tutes  the  ie/prsms  ceerf,  the  sopreme 
tribunal;  and  vest  in  the  statoe  the 
right  of  acting  without  appeal^ 
whenever  they  are  reduced  to  the 
«*  degrading  alternative  of  snbmia- 
sion  or  resistance."  We  can  aee  no 
other  way  in  which  they  may  enact 
lawa  with  impunity,  which  involve 
the  most  flagrant  vidationa  of  pri- 
vate right. 

There  have  passed  the  Cmnber> 
land  Ford  during  the  peat  year  from 
this  state  9091  heroes  and  nmlee 
valued  at  |90  each,  amounting  to 
|37Svl90;  44,798  hogs  at  (9,  4,390, 
189;  641  beef  cattle  at  |^.S6,4&0; 
total,  8707,012.  *It  if  estimated 
that  the  same  Amount  of  stock  in 
value  has  left  the  state  by  other 
routes,  makm;*  the  whole  export  ot 
stock  alone,  I,4l4,0t4. 


(7o6econ<imfed.) 
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YABiovi;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  ehange. 
And  pleased  with  noTeltys  may  be  indulged.— Co^ 
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LMers  from  the  Wegt.-^Tfo.  XL 
THE  BACKWOODSMEN. 

It  u  bat  t  few  jean  since  the  immense  tnet  of  countnr  wtttered  fajr 
tfie  Ohio  and  Miasissi]^!,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  countiy- 
men.  The  French  had  long  before  formed  settlements  on  the  Misai»- 
sippi  and  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  Northern  Lakes,  Vat  these  insulated 
situations  were  so  much  exposed  to  Indian  hostilitfy  <^d  the  dispositions 
of  the  inhabitants  were  so  uncongenial  with  tbe  habits  of  oar  people, 
that  tfaej  were  visited  first  only  by  a  few  enterprising  traders.  As  the 
coantj  became  better  known,  report  apolns  goldenly  of  its  fertility,  and 
a  casoal  reference  to  the  maps  was  niflkient  to  show  the  great  commer- 
cial advantages  to  be  derived  from  ^  numerous  and  valuable  streams 
ivhich  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  But  there  were  many  obstacles 
to  its  settlement  From  a  period  shortly  after  the  Revolution  to  die 
time  of  the  embarf^in  1807  there  was  no  reason  to  indace  any  class 
of  citiseDS  in  the  United  States  to  emig^te.  Ail  were  fidly  and  pro- 
fitably employed  at  home.  The  sai^;uinary  wars  which  spread  (feso* 
lation  throughout  the  European  c<mtinent,  not  only  opened  maikets  for 
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all  of  our  surplus  produce,  but  made  us  the  carriers  of  other  nationflw 
'  Never  did  American  enter|Hise  shine  more  conspicuouslj  than  in  the 
improyement  of  these  advantages.    The  art  of  ship-building  was  brought 
to  a  peifection  unknown  in  any  other  country,  our^flag  floated  in  every 
part  of  the  world;  there  was  no  adventure  however  novel  or  hazard- 
ous which  our  merchants  did  not  attempt,  and  our  sailors  displayed  on 
everf  occasion  the  skill  and  boldness  which  has  since  made  them  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.     Happily  too,  those  enteipriaes 
were  generally  successful.     The  consequence  was,  that  every  man  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  found  sufficient  employment  for  his  capi- 
ial;  while  the  labouring  classes  received  high  waffes,  and  the  fanner  had 
always  a  ready  market  and  an  ample  price  for  his  produce.     The  flou- 
rishing state  of  commerce  and  agriculture  diffused  life  and  spirit  into 
every  rank  and  department  of  society.     There  was  scarcely  such  a 
thing  known  as  a  man  labouring  merely  to  support  his  family;  no  one 
was  sati^d  unless  he  was  fl*owing  rich,  and  tew  were  disappointed  ex- 
cept by  their  own  improvidence.     It  would  be  useless  to  pomt  out  the 
great  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  attained  their  present  eminence 
from  an  obscure  origin,  or  the  wealthy  merchants,  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics who  from  the  most  abject  poverty  have  risen  to  opulence.     Our 
country  is  full  of  such  examples;  and  they  stand  as  monuments  of  tiioae 
happy  days  when  industry  was  not  only  a  sure,  but  a  rapid,  guide  to 
wealth. 

Under  such  circumstances,  few  persons  were  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  country;  and  although  some  were  tempted  by  the  great  prospects 
of  gain  which  the  fertile  regions  in  the  West  were  said  to  offer,  many 
were  discouraged  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  its  reputed  un- 
h^thiness,  and  the  ricinity  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  Europeans  this  part  of  America  offered  no  attcaetions.  It  was 
too  remote,  too  insulated,  too  barl^u^us,  and  too  entirely  oncoogeiHal 
with  all  their  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings. 

The  6rst  settlers  of  this  country,  Sierefore,  were  men  whose  obmct 
was  not  g|bin,  but  who  appeared  to  have  been  aHured  by  the  veiy  caffi- 
culties  w&ch  discouraged  others.  They  were  hardy,  enterprising  men, 
fond  of  change  ^d  familiar  with  fatigue;  who  seem  to  have  thought 
with  Fits  James 


"*  If  a  path  he  dangerous  known« 

••The  danger^  self  is  lure  alone." 


Ool.  Boon,  the  chief  of  dieae,  and  the  first  white  inhal»tant  of  Ken- 
tuel7  died  lately.  His  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  ob  ac- 
count of  his  dauntless  courage  and  eccentric  habits,  but  because  his 
Kfe  and  achievements  present  a  glowing  picture  of  the  sufferii^  of 
those  who  subdued  the  western  forests.  He  stands  forward  too,  as  a 
prominent  indiridual  of  a  olass  peculiar  to  tiie  United  States.  The 
American  who  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  earfy  history  of  his  eoui- 
try,  must  regrard  with  admiration  the  sturdy  woodsman,  who,  as  die  pio- 
neer of  eivihxation,  first  hid  the  axe  to  the  tree,  and  made  smooth  *e 
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road  for  others:  but  be  will  find  bim  an  isolated  being,  professing  tastes 
and  habits  of  nis  own,  and  toluntorily  supporting  incredible  bardshipy 
peril,  and  privation,  without  the  usual  incentives  or  the  ordinary  rewards 
of  courage. 

In  the  year  1769,  Daniel  Boon,  a  respectable  farmer  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  led  hj  a  restless  migratory  spint  into  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
then  an  extensive  wilderness,  inhabited  by  numberless  savage  tribes,  and 
as  yet  unexplored  by  civilized  man.  Passing  the  Alleghany  Ridge, 
whose  hideous  precipices  alone  might  have  repelled  a  less  determined 
band, — guided  only  by  the  stars,  depending  on  game  for  subsistence, 
and  on  their  own  vigilance  and  prowess  for  protection.  Boon  with  five 
adventurous  companions,  plunged  into  the  boundless  corUiguUy  of  shadty 
and  boldly  cut  the  tie  which  bound  them  to  society.  The  mariner,  when 
he  looks  abroad  upon  the  vast  interminable  waste,  may  feel  a  depress- 
ing, yet  awful  and  sublime  sense  of  danger  and  solitude;  but  he  has  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  if  the  solitude  of  the  ocean  be  hopeless, 
its  dan^rs  are  few  and  easily  surmounted;  they  exist  rather  in  idea  than 
in  reality.  Boon  and  his  companions  could  have  no  such  animating  re- 
flections. In  a  country  called  the  ^'  Bloody  Ground"  from  the  exter- 
minating character  of  its  conflicts — among  savage  tribes  continually  at 
war  wit£  each  other,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  their  deadly  enmity  to 
tiie  wbitefr— cat  ofl"  from  society — ^with  scanty  means  of  defence,  and 
no  hope  of  retreat — ^we  scarcely  know  whether  to  extol  the  courage,  or 
censure  tiie  rashness  of  this  gallant  little  party.  They  continued  in 
Kentncky  until  the  year  1775,  leading  a  wandering  life,  employed  chiefly 
in  eiq[>loring  the  country,  and  frequently  engaged  in  confliots  with  the 
Indians.  In  1775  Boon  erected  a  fort  at  a  Soli  JUck^  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  where  the  town  of  Boonsborough  now  stands,  which  was 
called  Fort  Boonsborough,  and  to  which  he  removed  his  family  in  the 
same  year:  '^  My  wife  and  daughters,"  says  he,  in  his  Journal,  '^  being 
the  fi»t  white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucl^ 
River."  Here  he  was  joined  by  five  families  from  North  Carolina, 
and  forty  men  from  Powell's  Yalley.  During  the  years  1775-6-7, 
Fort  Boonsborough  was  frequentlv  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  several 
severe  engagements  took  place,  m  which  the  savages  were  always  re- 
pulsed. 

Boon's  settlement  began  now  to  exhibit  something  like  a  permanent 
residence  of  civilijsed  men.  The  forest  was  levelled  around  the  Fort; 
fields  were  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  rustic  labours  were  mingled  with 
the  business  of  war,  and  the  sports  of  the  chace.  Their  numbers  were 
now  sufficient  in  general,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  in  case  of  danger  the 
fortress  offered  a  secure  retreat  Nevertheless  in  January  1778,  while 
Boon  was  engaged  with  a  party  of  27  men  in  making  salt  at  the  Blue 
Licky  they  were  surprised  and  taken  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attack  the  fort,  and  conveyed  to  Chilicothe  on  the 
Little  Miami,  then  a  considerable  Indian  town.  In  the  month  of  March 
following,  Boon  was  carried,  with  ten  of  his  men  to  Detroit,  where  the 
party  was  well  treated  by  tiie  British  Governor,  Hamilton,  as  indeed 
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tike/  had  hitherto  been  bj  the  Indians,  agreeablj  to  a  stimulation  ma^ 
at  the  time  of  their  capture.  The  gallant  bearing  of  Boon,  and  his 
ddll  in  hunting,  had,  hj  this  time,  endeared  him  to  the  Indians,  so  that 
although  the  Britisli  officers  offered  a  hwidred  pounds  sterling  for  him 
with  the  intention  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  they  would  not  sell  him;  nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  with  his  companions  at  De- 
troit, but  took  him  back  with  them  to  Chilicothe*  '^  Here,"  says  his 
Jouraal,  ''  I  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief  as  a  son,  which  is 
their  custom,  and  permitted  to  hunt  and  spend  my  time  as  I  pleased.  In 
June  followii^  they  took  me  to  Sciota  sdt  springs,  where  we  continued 
making  salt  for  ten  days.  On  our  return  to  Old  Chilicothe,  I  was 
alarmed  to  see  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  the  choicest  of  their  war- 
riors, painted  and  armed  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  ready  as  I  found  to 
march  against  Boonsborough.  I  now  determined  to  make  my  escape 
the  first  opportunity;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  On  the  16th,  before 
sunrise,  I  got  off  in  the  most  secret  manner,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
Boonsborough,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  travelling  which  I  had  but  one 
meal.  I  found  our  fort  in  a  bad  state;  all  hands  were  engaged  ear- 
nestly in  repairing  and  fortifying  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  the 
impending  blow  of  the  enemy,  whose  arrival  was  expected  daily.  Some 
time  nrevious  to  my  capture,  a  re-enforcement  of  forty-five  men  arrived 
from  North  Carolina,  and  Col.  Brown  with  one  hundred  men  from  Yir- 
ginia,  and  notwithstanding  we  had  lost  some  in  killed,  and  others  wound- 
ed, we  considered  ourselves  prettf  strong,  and  determined  to  brave  all 
dangers.  We  were  in  waiting  for  the  enemy,  when  we  got  information 
that  they  had  pos^oned  their  march  two  weeks,  in  consequence  of  my 
escfl^  from  uem.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  several  skirmishes  wim 
small  parties  of  the  Indians.  On  the  8th  of  August,  however,  the  fe- 
rocious Indian  army  arrived,  four  hundred  and  forty  four  in  number,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Duquesne,  eleven  other  Frenchmen,  and 
aome  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  marched  up  within  view  of  the  fort  with 
British  and  French  colours  flying.  They  halted  and  despatched  a  sum- 
mons to  me  in  his  Britannic  majes^'s  name  to  surrender  the  fort.  To 
this  I  returned  for  answer  that  I  wanted  two  days  to  consider  on  it, 
which  was  granted." 

'^  It  was  now  a  critical  time  with  us.  We  were  a  small  number  ia 
the  garrison^— a  powerful,  cruel,  and  savage  army  before  our  stockaded 
fort,  whose  8f>pearance  proclaimed  inevitable  death,  and  even  this  >  was 
preferable  to  captivity.  It  was  soon  unanimously  determined,  that  we 
would  maintain  our  garrison,  nor  yield  it  short  of  death.  We  imme- 
diately began  to  collect  what  of  our  horses  and  cattle  we  could  and  bring 
them  through  the  posterns  into  the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th., 
I  returned  answer,  that  we  were  determined  to  defend  our  fort  while  a 
man  was  living.  ^'  Now,"  said  I  to  their  commanding  officer,  who  stood 
attentively  hearing  my  sentiments,  "  we  laugh  at  all  your  formidable  pre- 
parations, but  thank  you  for  giving  us  notice  and  time  to  prepare;  your 
efforts  will  not  prevail;  our  gates  shall  even  deny  you  a&iittance." 
Whether  this  answer  affected  their  courage  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
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coAtraiy  to  our  expectations,  they  formed  a  scheme  to  deceive  us,  de- 
claring it  was  their  orders  from  GrOTemor  Hamilton  to  take  us  captires; 
bat  if  nine  of  us  would  come  out  and  treat  with  them,  thej  would  with- 
draw their  forces,  and  return  home  peaceably.  The  sound  of  this  pro- 
position was  grateful  to  our  ears,  and  we  agreed  lo  the  proposal." 

'^  We  held  the  treaty  within  sixty  yards  of  the  garrison,  fearing  that 
treachery  was  at  ^  bottom  of  this  manoeuTre;  the  articles  were  for- 
mally agreed  to  and  signed;  and  the  Indians  told  us  it  was  customary 
with  them  on  such  occasions  for  two  hMans  to  shake  hands  with  eyery 
white  man  in  the  treaty,  as  an  evidence  of  entire  friendship;  we  agreed 
to  this  also,  but  were  soon  convinced  they  were  determined  to  take  us 
prisoners.  They  immediately  grappled  with  us,  and  although  surround- 
ed by  hundreds  of  savages  we  extricated  ourselves  from  them  and  got 
into  the  garrison  all  safe,  one  mab  excepted,  who  was  wounded.  A  fu- 
rious attack  was  now  made  on  us  from  all  sides,  and  a  constant  heavy 
lire  continued  between  us  day  and  night  for  nine  days,  during  which  they 
attempted  to  undermine  our  fort — we  began  a  countermine  which  they 
discovered,  and,  in  consequence,  quitted  this  project.  They  now  began 
to  be  convinced  that  neither  tlyeir  stratafi;ems  nor  superior  force  was 
likely  to  overcome  us,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  they  raised  the  siege 
and  departed." 

Toa  must  excuse  this  Ions  extract,  which  I  think  highly  interesting 
from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  heroic  character  of  our  woodsmen. 
Boon  was  the  chief  of  these — ^the  very  prince  of  hunters.  If  many  of 
ttie  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  derived  immortal  fame  from  a  sin- 
gle act  of  heroism,  how  much  more  does  Boon  deserve  it  whose  whole 
fife  presents  a  series  of  adventures  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
I  have  related.  Nor  did  he  suffer  and  conquer  alone.  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  to  the  wilderness  and  shared  his  dangers.  During  his 
captivity,  under  a  belief  that  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  savage  foe,  she  returned  with  her  family  to  her  father's  house  in 
North  Carolina,  braving  the  toil  and  perils  of  a  journey  through  a  wil- 
derness of  immeasurable  extent  and  gloom.  She  remained  there  until 
after  the  siege,  when  Boon  escorted  her  back  to  Boonsborough. 

Another  incident  which  occurred  here  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  in 
itself,  but  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  sufTermg  of  the  first  settlers.  Among 
the  adventurers  whom  Boon  described  as  having  re-enforced  his  little  co- 
lony, was  a  young  gentleman  named  Smith,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the 
militia  of  Yirginia,  and  possessed  a  full  share  of  the  gallantry  and  noble 
spirit  of  his  native  state.  In  the  absence  of  Boon,  he  was  chosen  on 
accoont  of  his  military  rank  and  talents  to  command  the  rude  citadel 
which  contained  all  the  wealth  of  this  patriarchal  band, — their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  herds.  It  held  also  an  object  particularly  dear 
to  this  young  soldier — a  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  settlers,  to 
whom  he  had  pledged  his  affections.  It  came  to  pass,  upon  a  certain 
day,  when  the  siege  was  over,  tranquillity  restored,  and  the  employments 
of  buabandry  resumed,  that  this  young  lady  with  a  female  companion, 
strolled  out,  as  young  ladies  in  love  are  very  apt  to  do,  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Kentucky  ri?er.  Hanag  rambled  about  for  some  time,  thej 
espied  a  caooe  \yme  at  the  shore,  and  in  a  frolic  stepped  into  it  with  the 
determination  of  Tisiting  a  neighbour  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  seems 
tbaA  thej  were  not  so  well  skilled  in  navigation  as  the  Lady  <^ike  Lake^ 
who  ^^  paddled  her  own  canoe"  very  dexlerouslv— for  instead  of  giidine 
to  the  point  of  destination,  they  were  whirled  aoout  by  the  streami  and 
at  length  thrown  on  a  sand  bar,  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  wade 
to  the  shore.  Fall  of  the  mirth  excited  by  their  wild  adventure,  they 
hastily  arranj;ed  their  dresses,  and  were  proceeding  to  dimb  the  bank, 
when  three  Indians,  rushing  from  a  neisfabouring  covert,  seized  the  fair 
wanderers,  and  forced  them  away.  Their  savage  ciq|»tors,  evincing  no 
sympathy  for  their  distress,  nor  allowing  them  time  for  rest  or  reflection, 
hurned  them  along  during  the  whole  day  bv  rugged  and  thorny  paths. 
Their  shoes  were  worn  off  by  the  rocks,  their  clothes  torn,  and  their 
feet  and  limbs  lacerated,  and  stained  with  blood.  To  heighten  their 
misery,  one  of  the  savages  [began  to  make  love  to  Miss  ,  (the 

inUndedy  of  Major  S.)  and  while  goading  her  along  with  a  pointed 
stick,  promised  in  recompense  of  her  sufferings  to  make  her  hii  sguots. 
This  at  once  roused  ail  the  energies  of  her  mind,  and  called  its  powers 
into  action.  In  the  hope  that  her  friends  would  soon  pursue  ihem,  d» 
broke  the  twiss  as  she  passed  along,  and  delayed  the  party  as  much  as 
possible  by  tardy  and  blundering  steps.— But  why  dwell  on  the  heartiess 
and  unmanly  cruelty  of  these  savages?— The  day  and  the  night  passed — 
and  another  day  of  agony  had  nearly  rolled  over  the  heads  of  these  af- 
flicted females,  when  their  conductors  halted  to  cook  a  wild  repast  of 
bnfialo  meat. 

The  ladies  were  soon  missed  from  the  sarrison.  The  natural  cou- 
rage and  sagacity  of  Smith,  now  heij^tened  by  love,  gave  him  the  wii^ 
of  the  wind  and  the  fierceness  of  tiie  tiger.  The  light  traces  of  female 
feet  led  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,-— the  canoe  was  traced  to  the 
opposite  shore, — ^the  deep  print  of  the  moccasin  in  the  sand  told  the 
rest-^and  the  agonized  Smith  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  best  woods- 
men pursued  '<  tiie  spoil  encumbered  foe."  The  track  once  discovered, 
they  kept  It  with  that  unerring  sagacity  so  peculiar  to  our  huhtersr— the 
bended  grass,  the  disentangled  briars,  and  the  compressed  shrub,  af- 
fording the  only,  but  to  them  the  certain  indications,  of  the  route  of  the 
enemy.  When  they  had  sufficientiy  ascertained  the  general  course  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  Smith  quitted  the  trace,  assuring  his  com- 
panions that  they  would  fall  in  with  them  at  the  pass  of  a  certain  stream 
ahead,  for  which  he  now  struck  a  direct  course — ^thus  gaining  on  the  foe, 
who  had  taken  the  most  difficult  paths.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  they 
traced  its  course  until  they  discovered  the  water  newly  thrown  upon  the 
rocks.  Smith  leaving  his  party,  now  crept  forward  upon  his  hands  and 
feet  until  he  discovered  one  of  the  savages  seated  by  a  fire,  and  with  a 
deliberate  aim  shot  him  through  the  heart  The  women  rushed  towards 
their  deliverer,  and  recognizing  Smith,  clung  to  him  in  the  transfiorts  of 
newly  awakened  joy  and  gratitude— -while  a  second  Indian  sprung  to- 
wards him  with  his  tomahawk.     Smith  disengaging  himself  from  the 
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ladiesy  aimed  a  blow  at  his  antagonist  with  his  rifle,  which  the  savage 
avoided  bj  springii^  i^de,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  latter  received 
a  mortal  wouad  from  another  hand.  The  other,  and  only  remaining  In- 
dian fell  in  attempting  to  eseape.  Smith,  with  his  interesting  charge  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  ^e  fert.  where  his  gallantry,  no  doubt,  was  repaid 
by  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards. 

This  romantic  little  story,  which  is  all  true,  I  have  taken,  from  the 
^  Western  Review,"  published  at  Lexington;  but  in  abridging  it  I  have 
not  been  able  to  retain  the  beauties  which  embellished  the  original  reci- 
tal. From  the  initial  affixed  to  it  m  that  work,  I  presume  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  enriched  the  literature  of  the  West 
with  much  curious  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
antiquities. 

As  I  have  made  this  a  gossipping  letter,  I  will  relate  another  anec- 
dote—a most  wonderful  one  indeed,  but  which  I  believe  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print.  I  have  collected  it  from  the  traditions  of  the  countiy, 
and  have  had  it  attested  hy  a  number  of  living  and  credible  witnesses, 
who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

Many  years  ago,  two  mea  named  Harpe  appeared  in  Kentucky  spread- 
ing death  and  terror  wherever  they  went  0  Little  else  was  known  of 
tMn,  bat  Uiat  they  passed  for  brothers,  and  came  from  the  borders  of 
Virginia  They  luul  three  women  with  them,  who  were  treated  as  their 
wives,  and  several  children,  ^th  whom  they  traversed  the  thio^  settled 
paits  of  Tir^a  into  Kentucky,  marking  their  course  vritii  hlood. 
Neitker  avaneo,  vra^t,  nor  any  of  the  unual  inducements  to  the  con^mia- 
sbn  of  crime,  seemed  to  goveni  their  conduct  A  savage,  thirst  for 
blood— a  deejHrooted  enmi^  against  human  ns^bire,  could  done  be  die- 
covered  in  iMr  actions.  They  murdered  ev^  defenceless  being  who 
Mi  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  colour.  In  the  night 
they  stole  secretly  to  the  cabin,  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  buraed 
their  dwellinge-— while  the  fermer  wb  left  Us  house  by  day,  returned  at 
niglit  to  witness  the  dying  agonies  of  his  wife  and  ehildren,  and  the 
contegvalion  of  his  possessions.  Plunder,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  their 
object;  tii^  took  only  what  would  have  been  freely  given  to  them,  and  no 
more  than  what  was  necessary  to  sii^y  the  imme£ate  wants  of  nature; 
they  destroyed  without  having  suffered  injury,  and  without  the  proqwct 
o€  benefit  A  negro  boy  rimng  to  a  mill,  with  a  bag  of  com,  was 
seiaed  by  them,  and  his  brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree,  but  the  horse 
whiek  be  rode,  and  the  grain  that  be  carried,  were  left  uumolested.  It 
seens  incrediUe  that  sudi  atrocities  could  have  been  often  repeated  in 
a  countiy  femed  for  the  hardihood  and  gallantly  of  its  people;  but  that 
part  of  Kentucky  which  was  t^  scene  of  tbese  enonaitiea,  was  then  al- 
most a  wilderness,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Haipes  for  a  time  ensured 
impoaitj.  Mounted  on  fine  horses  they  plunged  into  the  forest,  eluded 
punoit  by  frequently  changing  their  course,  and  appeared  unexpectedly 
to  perpetrate  new  horrors^  at  points  distant  from  those,  where  they  were 
aappoaed  to  lurk  On  these  oeeaaene,  they  sometimes  left  their  wives 
aad  cUltea  behind  them;  and  it  is  a  fact  honourable  to  the  community, 
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that  reBgeance  for  these  bloody  deeds,  was  not  wreaked  on  the  faelpletf| 
but  in  some  degree  guiltji  companions  of  the  peipetrators.    Justiee, 
however,  was  not  long  delayed.    A  man  named  Leiper,  in  rerenge  for 
a  murder  committed  on  Mrs.  Stegal,  the  wife  of  a  neighbour,  pursued 
and  discovered  the  assassins.    The  Harpes  had  only  time  to  mount  thctf 
horses  and  fly  in  different  directions.  Accident  aided  the  pursuers.  One 
of  the  Harpes  was  a  large,  the  other  a  small  man;  the  fint  usually  rode 
a  strong  powerful  horse,  the  other  a  fleet,  but  much  smaller  animal,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  they  had  exchanged  horses.    The  chase  was 
long  and  hot;  the  smaller  Harpe  escaped  by  the  superior  powers  of  his 
horse,  but  the  less  nervous  animal  who  bore  his  brother,  being  oveibur- 
ihened,  began  to  fail  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  miles.     Still  the  mis- 
creant pressed  forward;  for  although  none  of  his  pursuers  were  near 
but  Leiper,  who  had  outridden  his  companions,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk 
a  combat  with  a  man  as  strong,  and  perhaps  bolder  than  himself,  and 
who  was  animated  with  a  noble  spirit  of  indignation  against  a  shocking 
and  unmanly  outrage.    At  length  in  leaping  a  ravine.  Harm's  horse 
sprained  a  limb,  and  Leiper,  as  the  phrase  is,  gaihered  km.  («.  e.  over- 
took him.)    Both  were  armed  with  rifles.    Leiper  fired  and  wounded 
Harpe  through  the  body;  |he  latter,  turning  in  his  saddle,  levelled  his 
piece,  which  missed  fire,  and  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  swearing  that 
it  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  failed  him.     He  £en  drew  a  tomahawk, 
and  waited  the  a|iproach  of  Leiper,  who,  nothing  daunted,  unsheathed 
his  long  hunting  kmfe  and  rushed  upon  his  desperate  foe,  grappled  witii 
him,  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  and  wrested  his  only  remaming  weapon 
from  his  m^.    The  prostrate  wretch,  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
conquered,  but  unsubdued  in  spirit,  now  lay  passive  at  the  feet  of  his  ad- 
versary.   Exacting  every  moment  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  pur- 
suers, he  inquired  if  Stegal  was  of  the  party,  and  beine  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  '^  then  I  am  a  dead  man-''    '^  That  would 
make  no  difference,"  replied  Leiper,  calmly,  ''you  must  die  at  any 
rate,«-I  do  not  wish  to  loll  you  myself,  but  if  nobody  else  will  do  it,  I 
must."    He  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  motives  of  his  late  atrocities. 
The  murderer  attempted  not  to  palliate  or  deny  them,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  inducement  but  a  settled  hatred  of  his 
species,  whom  he  said  he  had  sworn  to  destroy  without  distinction,  for 
some  fancied  injury.  He  expressed  no  regret  for  any  of  his  blooiiy  deeds, 
except  that  which  he  confessed  he  had  committed  upon  aneof  hk  aim 
children.  ''  It  cried,"  said  he, ''  and  I  killed  it,— I  had  always  told  the 
women,  I  would  have  no  crying  about  me!"    He  acknowledged  that  be 
had  amassed  large  sums  of  money,  and  described  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment, but  as  none  was  ever  discovered,  it  is  presumed  that  he  (fid  not 
declare  the  truth.     Leiper  had  fired  several  times  at  Harpe  dnrmg  the 
chase,  and  wounded  him;  and  when  the  latter  was  asked  why,  when  he 
found  Leiper  pursuing  him  alone,  he  did  not  dismount  and  take  a  free, 
from  behind  which  he  could  have  shot  him,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not 
suppose  there  was  a  horse  in  the  countiy  equal  to  the  one  which  he  rode, 
and  that  he  was  confident  of  making  his  escape.    He  thought,  also,  Oat 
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the  pursuit  would  be  less  eager  so  loug  as  be  abstained  from  shedding 
the  blood  of  aoj  of  bis  pursuers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  partj 
they  despatched  the  wretch;  who  died^  as  he  had  lived,  m  remorseless 
guilt.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  placed  in  the  fork  ot 
a  tree,  wjiere  it  long  remained  a  revolting  object  of  horror.  The  spot 
is  still  called  Harpe's  Head,  and  a  public  road  which  passes  it  is  called 
the  Harpe's  Head  Road.  The  chace  commenced  near  the  Highland 
lick  in  Union  (then  Henderson)  county,  and  ended  a  short  distance 
from  Greenville  in  Muhlenburgh  county.  The  distance  between  these 
two  points  on  a  straight  line  is  from  thirt)'  to  forty  miles. 

The  other  Harpe  made  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood,  I  think,  of 
Natchec,  where  he  jomed  a  band  of  robbers,  headed  by  a  man  named 
Miller,  whose  villanies  were  so  notorious  that  a  reward  was  offered  for 
his  head.  Harpe  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  rest  of  his  companions 
were  absent,  to  slay  Miller,  and  putting  his  head  in  a  bag,  be  carried  it 
forward  and  claimed  the  reward.  The  claim  was  admitted,  the  head  df 
Miller  was  recognized, — but  so  also  was  the  face  of  Harpe,  who  was 
arrested  and  executed. 

In  collecting  oral  testimony  with  regard  to  circumstances  long  past,  a 
considerable  variety  will  often  be  found  in  the  statements  of  different  per- 
sons. In  this  case  I  have  found  none  except  as  to  the  fact  of  the  two 
Harpes  having  exchanged  horses.  A  day  or  two  before  the  fatal  denotie- 
meniy  they  hm  murdered  a  gentleman  named  Love,  and  had  taken  his 
horse,  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  which  ^'  Big  Harpe"  undoubtedly  rode 
'  wben  he  was  overtaken.  It  is  said  that  ^'  Little  Harpe"  escaped  on 
foot,  and  not  on  his  brother's  horse. 

After  Harpe's  death  the  women  came  in,  and  claiqied  protection. 
Two  of  them  were  the  wives  of  the  larger  Harpe,  the  other  one,  of  his 
brother.  The  latter  was  a  decent  female^  of  delicate  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, who  steted  that  she  had  married  her  husband  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  real  character,  shortly  before  tiiey  set  out  for  the 
west — ^that  she  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  first  murder  which  they  com- 
mitted that  she  attempted  to  escape  from  them,  but  was  prevented,  and 
that  she  had  since  made  similar  attempts.  She  immediately  wrote  to 
lier  father  In  Tirginia,  who  came  for  her  and  took  her  home.  The 
other  women  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  They  afterwards  married  in 
Mublenbaigh  county. 

These  horrid  events  will  sound  like  fiction  to  your  ears,  when  told  as 
having  happened  in  any  part  of  tiie  United  Stetes,  so  foreign  are  they 
from  the  ^nerosity  of  the  American  character,  ^e  happy  security  of 
onr  constitations,  and  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  diey  happened  twenty  years  ago,  in  frontier  settlements, 
far  distant  from  the  civilized  pans  of  our  country.  The  principal  scene 
of  Harpe's  atrocities  and  ot  his  death,  was  in  that  part  of  Kentocky 
which  lies  soutii  of  Ck-een  River,  a  vast  wilderness,  then  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Green  River  country,  and  containing  a  few  small  and 
thinly  scattered  settlements,  the  more  dense  population  of  the  state  be- 
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iog  at  tiiat  time  in  its  northern  and  eastern  sections.  The  Indians  still 
possessed  the  conntrj  to  the  south  and  west.  That  enormities  should 
sometimes  be  practised  at  these  distant  spots,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise; the  onlj  wonder  is  that  thej  were  so  few.  The  first  settlers 
were  a  hardj  and  an  honest  people,  but  thej  were  too  few  in  number, 
and  too  widelj  spread,  to  be  able  to  create  or  enforce  wholesome  ciril 
restraints.  Desperadoes  flying  from  justice,  or  seeking  a  secure  theatre 
for  the  perpetration  of  crime,  might  frequendj  escape  diacoyerj,  and 
as  often  elude  or  openly  defy  the  arm  of  justice. 

This  is  a  rambiins  letter;  but  as  mj  object  is  merely  to  present  facts 
from  which  I  shall  deduce  some  speculations  hereafter,  on  the  character 
of  the  good  people  among  whom  I  have  been  sojourning,  jou  must  ei- 
cuse  me  if  I  neglect  order  for  usefulness. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS. 

{CofUmued  from  our  tost.) 

In  a  recent  number  we  presented  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pariaiair 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  from  its  foundation  under  I^ods  XIII., 
until  towards  the  termination  of  last  century.  The  taste  for  the  stndj 
of  fUs  branch  of  science  baa  so  rapidly  increaeed  of  late  years,  that  we 
ahall  deem  no  epology  necessary  for  a  somewhat  Jengthy*  article,  coi^ 
taininff  a  farther  analysis  of  the  rolumes  of  M.  Deleuie,  and  mch  ob- 
ierrations  as  we  may  deem  it  necesttiy  to  make  upon  tibtun.  We  shall, 
in  Ae  first  place,  howerer,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  at  a  single  glanee  the 
immensely  increased  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  withip  these  few 
years,  present  the  numerical  amount  of  species  in  each  of  the  mat  di- 
Tisiond  of  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  at  three  diflRsrent  periods  within 
the  memory  of  the  existing  generation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  perfect  accuracy  in  such  a  calculation;  but  the  general  results  may  be 
relied  upon,  as  closely  approximating  to  the  truth. 

In  the  year  1766,  naturalists  seem  to  hare  been  well  acquainted  with 
only  about  S30  qyecies  of  TiTiparous  aninutls,  among  which  were  included 
such  as  are  aquatic;  946  birds;  292  amphibious  animals,  and  reptiles; 
404  fishes;  3060  insects,  and  1205  vermea  or  wonns. 

Rather  more  than  20  years  after  the  abore  period,  Gmelin  published 
the  13th  edition  of  the  Sy$tema  JVotfira,  an  ill-digested  compflation,  it 
is  true;  but  as  Cuvier  has  obserred,  "  necessaire  comme  la  seule  table 
un  peu  complete  de  ce  qui  a  6t6  fait  jusqnes  vers  1790.^  It  contauis 
descriptions  of  557  quadrupeds,  and  other  nmmmiferoua  animals;  2686 
birds;  366  qpecies  of  tiie  amphibious  class;  889  fishes;  10,896  insects, 
imd  4036  worms.    In  this  last  division,  it  may  be  obserred,  ttat  bott 

*  Am  this  ^mmcamffn  has  found  its  way  to  England,  we  hope  our  writws 
wfll  quietly  reUnquish  it  O.  d 
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Linoeiis  and  Gmelin  included  the  moUiueous  and  testaceous  animals,  of 
which  later  writers  hare  formed  a  separate  class. 

It  is  not  so  easj  to  estimate  the  known  amomit  of  the  animal  kingdom 
at  the  present  day,  because  vast  additions  have  been  made  m  all  its  de- 
{mrtments  since  tiie  publication  of  te  last  General  Sjstem  of  Zoology; 
of  these  additions  the  more  recent  are  as  jet  undescribed;  or  at  least 
unpublished;  others  form  the  subject  of  memoirs  and  monographs  in  the 
transactions  of  numerous  learned  societies  throughout  Europe;  or,  (re- 
nowure  dokftm^  have  contributed  to  increase  the  confused  lal>ours  of  a 
few  unsettled  and  partial  systematistSi  whose  woiks  are  already  useless, 
and  wiD  soon  be  forgotten.  The  following  statement,  however,  will 
probably  afibrd  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  at  present  known.  Quadrupeds,  or  manuniferous  land  animals, 
abore  500;  birds,  according  to  Temminek,  about  5000.  Reptiles, 
600;  fishes,  dOOO;  molloseous  animals  and  shells,  forming  poH  of  the 
vemes  of  die  preosding  enumerations,  8000.  Insects,  about  35,000. 
Tennes  properif  so  called,  jEOopbytical  animals,  Stc.,  forming  the  re- 
mainder of  the  class  caHed  vtrmu  hj  the  older  writers,  4000. 

The  preceding  statements  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  zoologi- 
cal objects,  from  6137  species,  to  at  least  46,100  species,  within  little 
more  than  50  years.  There  can  be  no  stronger  or  more  conclusiTe 
proof  than  this,  of  the  rapid  progress,  and  successful  cultivation,  fX  na- 
tural histoiy  in  recent  times.  &ow  this  great  increase  of  knowledge 
has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  in  ngreat  dMree,  to  the  liberal  establishment 
and  judicious  administration  of  public  Bluaeums;  a  subject  which  brings 
us  anin  in  contact  wifli  our  friend  M.  Royer,  and  the  Uarden  of  Plants. 

No  foreign  animals  had  for  some  years  been  added  to  the  menagerie, 
and  if  we  eieept  the  lions  i^ich  had  produced  young,  and  the  ele^umts 
from  Holland,  it  contained  few  that  were  of  much  vdue.  Sereral  were 
said  to  eiist  in  London,  which  the  owner,  Mr.  Penbrock,  wished  to 
dispose  of,  and  in  Julj,  1800,  M.  Chqital,  tiien  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
sent  M.  Delannaj  to  England  on  this  errand.  He  purchased  a  male 
and  female  tiger,  a  male  and  female  lyni,  a  mandrill,  a  leopard,  a  pan- 
Iber,  a  hjena,  and  a  number  of  birds.  For  these  he  paid  17,500  francs. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  todt  the  opportuniQr  of  presenting  to  the  Museum  se- 
▼eral  curious  plants.  At  this  period  all  the  parts  of  the  establishment 
were  conducted  with  equal  judgment  and  leal,  because  each  was  confided 
to  a  separate  chief,  and  its  progressife  mo? ement  was  no  longer  re- 


Nefertheleas,  in  Oetober,  1800,  professors  had  reason  to  apprehend 
its  ruin,  from  a  measure  which  the  minister  of  the  interior,  brother  of 
Ae  first  consul,  wished  to  extend  to  this,  m  common  with  other  public 
institutions,  ria.  That  of  appointing,  under  the  title  of  accountable  ad- 
aaustrator,  a  director-ge&oral>  or  intendant,  charged  with  the  general 
administration,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  joyemment,  thus  re- 
~        ;  the  officers  of  the  Museum  to  the  simple  ftnction  of  delivering 


lectures  and  pwsffrrina  the  collections. 


!8  and  preserfug 
s  professors  ma£ 


The  professors  nMMle  the  strongBst  rspiesentations  to  the  minister  on 
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this  subject;  they  proved  that  each  part  of  the  eBtahliBhment  required  a 
separate  director;  that  the  admioistration  was  essentially  linked  with  the 
instruction;  that  intendants  were  always  inclined  to  favour  particular 
branches;  and  that  they  could  not  be  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  so 
vast  a  whole;  that  all  those  intrusted  with  ^e  direction  of  the  Garden, 
except  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Dufay,  and  Fagon,  who  were,  in  fact,  its 
founders,  had  neglected  it,  and  that  aeveral  had  checked  its  progress; 
that  Bufibn,  the  only  person  who  had  since  taken  pride  in  the  institu* 
tion,  and  employed  fals  credit  for  its  advancement,  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  different  system;  that  Daubenton  upon  principle  had  refused  the  title 
of  perpetual  director,  offered  him  by  his  colleagues  through  respect  for 
his  age,  and  gratitude  for  his  services;  that  since  the  new  organisation 
the  general  order  had  not  been  an  instant  troubled,  notwithstanding  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics,  and  the  public  misfortunes;  that  the  Museum  be- 
ing immediately  dependant  on  the  minister,  it  was  sufficient  that  an  account 
should  be  rendered  by  the  annual  director,  and  that  no  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure should  be  made  without  permission;  that  tiie  place  of  intendant, 
given  at  first  to  some  person  distinguished  in  the  natural  sciences,  mi|^t 
at  length  be  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  of  any  just  idea  of  their  utility; 
that  the  funds  destined  for  the  Museum  mightbe  converted  to  other  uses; 
that  the  professors  would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  subordination,  which 
would  damp  their  seal,  and  paralvse  their  efforts;  and  that  some  amcmgfft 
them,  who  held  eminent  posts  under  government,  could  no  longer  preseire 
their  chairs,  when  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  peipetual  chief.  Happily 
nothing  was  determined  until  M.  Ohaptal  became  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  be  succeeded  in  persuading  the  first  consul  to  yield  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  professors. 

The  steady  progress,  and  harmonious  concurrence  of  all  parts  of  the 
Museum,  demonstrate  ^e  utility  of  tiie  present  form  of  administration  f 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  of  concentrating  an  authority  which 
has  no  connexion  with  politics,  will  not  again  be  brought  forwai^  under 
the  existing  government  At  its  foundation  the  Garden  was  of  so  small 
an  extent,  that  a  single  person  sufficed  for  its  administration  and  improve* 
ment;  and  at  that  time,  though  botany,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  only  were 
taught,  with  a  view  to  medicine,  it  was  often  necessary  to  solicit  die 
favour  of  the  court.  Its  funds  are  now  fixed  by  the  budget,  and  it.is  for 
the  administrators  to  consider  how  they  may  be  the  most  usefully  em- 
ployed.  Each  proposes  improvements  in  his  own  department,  and 
all  unite  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  an  establishment,  the  gloiy  of  which  is  their  common  pro- 
perty ;  a  succeeding  professor  may  present  a  science  under  a  different  form, , 
but  the  administrative  assembly  is  constantly  animi^d  by  the  same  spirit: 
its  progress  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  circumstances;  but  its  mo^ 
tion  is  never  retrograde,  being  always  directed  towards  the  same  end. 
The  mmistry  of  M.  Chaptal  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Museum. 

We  must  here  speak  of  an  enterprise  which  more  than  any  other  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  fame  of  the  ostablishment,  and  to  diffuse  the  know-; 
ledge  of  which  it  is  the  source,  viz.  the  publication  of  the  atmaia,  for  the 
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conception  and  execution  of  wbich  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  memoiy 
of  FouTcrdy.  When  this  learned  man  saw  the  Museum  fixed  upon  a 
stable  basu,  he  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  unite  in  publishing  their  ob- 
serrations^  with  a  design  principally  to  make  known  the  riches  of  the 
collections.  The  proposal  being  adopted  bj  the  professors,  they  deter- 
mined on  publishing  ten  sheets  every  month,  with  five  or  six  engravings, 
execut€td  by  the  ablest  artists,  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Yanspaendock. 
The  first  volume,  consisting  of  six  numbers,  was  published  in  1802,  and 
the  work  immediately  acquired  a  reputation  which  it  has  constantly  sus- 
tained. To  the  twentietii  volume  it  bore  the  title  of  JhmaU  oftiu  Mu- 
ntmi,  and  has  since  been  continued  under  that  of  Memoin:  it  now  forms 
'  twen^*six  quarto  volumes.  Communications  from  foreign  and  other 
Naturalists,  not  connected  with  the  Museum,  are  oceasioiuJly  admitted. 

About  this  period,  the  superb  collection  of  minerals,  formed  in  Paris 
by  a  German  named  Weiss,  was  offered  for  sale,  and  purchased  by  the 
Government.  In  a  report  upon  it  by  the  council  of  mines,  it  was  valued 
at  150,000  francs.  The  same  year,  (1802,)  M.  Geoffroy  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  a  collection  of  objects  in  Natural  History,  formed  during  a 
four  year's  residence  in  Egypt,  in  which  were  found  several  of  the  sacred 
animals  preserved  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  true  Ibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  ascertained.  Previous  to  the  researches  of  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Savigny,  the  Senegal  species,  or  TaUdus  i5ts,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  sacied  bird.  It  is  not  even  found  in  Egypt.  The  sacred  Ibis  may 
be  seen  in  the  fine  omitholoskal  collection  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

About  the  same  time  the  French  Cabinet  was  greatly  enriched  by  some 
very  precious  geolc^cal  collections.  The  Emperor  Ns^leon  presented 
thai  of  fossil  £hes  obtained  from  the  Count  Gazola,  that  offered  him  by 
the  city  of  Yerona,  and  that  of  Corsican  rocks,  received  from  M.  Bar- 
ral,  an  officer  of  the  island;  these  fill  one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  anatomical  preparations  were  continued  with  such  activity,  that  io 
1805  one  hundred  and  one  quadrupeds,  five  hundred  birds,  and  as  many 
reptiles  and  fishes,  were  placed  in  the  Cabinet.  The  male  elephant  from 
HoUand  having  died  the  preceding  year,  M.  Cuvier  undertook  its  dissec- 
tion assisted  by  his  pupils  in  zoology  and  anatomy,  and  by  the  painter 
Marrechal.  Since  that  period  two  other  elephants  have  died  in  the  Me- 
nagerie, so  that  the  anatomy  of  that  animal  is  now  as  well  known  as  that 
of  the  horse. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Museum  was  enriched  by  the  most  considerable 
accession  in  Zoology  and  Botany  that  it  had  ever  received.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1800,  the  Institute  had  proposed  to  the  first  Consul,  to  send 
two  vessels  to  Australasia,  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  in  geography 
and  the  natural  sciences.  The  project  was  embraced,  and  twenty-three 
persona  were  named  by  the  Institute  and  the  Museum  to  accompany  the 
Expedition.  The  two  ships,  the  Geographer  and  the  Naturalist,  the  first 
commanded  by  Captain  JE^udin,  and  the  second  by  Captain  Hamelin, 
sailed  from  Havre  on  the  19th  of  October,  1800.     They  touched  at  the 
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ble  of  France,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  peraons  embaiked  with 
scientific  yiewa  remained — reconnoitred  the  western  shore  of  New  Hol- 
land, repaired  to  Timor,  where  they  laj  sii  weeks.  They  then  reriaited 
the  same  coast,  made  the  circuit  of  Yan  Dieman'a  Land,  and  steering 
northwards  to  Port  Jackson,  lay  hj  in  that  harbour  for  fire  months: 
thence  thej  resumed  their  course  to  Timor,  bj  Bass'  Straits,  and  re- 
turning to  France,  entered  the  port  of  Lorient  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1804. 

Of  the  fi?e  Zoologists  who  went  out  in  this  eipedition,  two  remained 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  two,  Maug6  and  Leniiain,  died  on  the  pasr- 
sage.  Peron,  the  onlj  surnvor,  attached  himself  fntimatelf  to  Lesuffiar, 
the  painter  of  Natural  History,  an  excellent  observer;  and  these  two  in- 
defatigable men  amassed  an  infinite  varietj  of  subjects.  ^^  Eveij  daj/^ 
says  Cuvier  in  his  report  to  the  Institute,  '<  affords  new  proofs  of  the 
Talue  of  this  collection,  consisting  of  more  than  one  hundred  tiiooaand 
iqpecimens  of  animals  of  all  classes.  It  has  already  furnished  seferai  im- 
portant genera;  and  the  number  of  new  species,  accordii^  to  the  report 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Museum,  exceeds  two  thousand  five  hundm. 
Every  thine  that  it  was  possible  to  preserve,  has  been  brought  home, 
either  dried,  carefully  stufied,  or  in  spirits;  nor  has  the  prepamtion  of 
skeletons  been  neglected,  whenever  it  was  practicable;  m  ti^ch  that  of 
the  crocodile  of  the  Mohiccas  is  sufficient  proof."  The  botanical  collec- 
tion was  not  less  important.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that  the  plants  of 
New  Holland,  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Straits  of  Entre  Caateanx,  do  not 
require  to  be  placed  in  hot-houses  like  thcoe  of  the  tropics,  bnt  pass  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and  many  of  them 
even  in  Paris.  Thus  the  metrosideros,  the  melaleoca,  and  the  leptos^ 
pennnm,  which  at  first  excited  so  much  admiration  by  the  beaaty  of  their 
flowers,  have  been  introduced  into  the  French  gardens.  The  magnificent 
eucalyptus,  which  is  one  bundled  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  seven  or 
eight  in  diameter,  is  also  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  the  southern  de* 
partments.  The  season  at  which  they  bloom  requires  that  they  should 
be  preserved  in  the  oraneery,  but  tlieir  hiJ>it8  in  this  respect  may  be 
changed  by  raising  them  from  Uie  seed. 

In  December  1805,  M.  Frederic  Cuvier,  brother  to  Ae  Professor, 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Menagerie,  and  a  set  of  regulations  firamed, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  animals  are  observed  m  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  habits,  gestation,  &c.  If  an  animal  dies  which  is  not  in  the 
galleries  of  xoology  and  anatomy,  its  skin  is  stuffed;  the  skeleton  is  |ne- 
pared,  and  the  soft  parts  are  preserved,  in  spirits;  thus  besides  the  ad- 
vantages of  studying  living  nature  fi-om  the  menagerie,  the  cabinet  and 
collection  of  drawings  are  daily  enriched. 

While  occupied  in  making  certain  arrangements  in  the  c^iinet,  M. 
Cuvier  discovered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  fossil  bones  have  no 
specific  identity  with  those  of  existing  animals;  and  wishing  to  pursne  his 
researches,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  assembling  a  collection  of  re- 
mains. Some  very  remarkable  ones  were  found  in  the  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre;  others  were  sent  him  from  Germany  and  other  countries.    In  a 
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series  of  memoirs  in  the  Annals  of  the  Museum,  he  made  known  sereral 
species  of  quadrupeds  which  existed  before  the  tast  revolution  that  changed 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  far  more  ancient  than  those  found  amongst  the 
mummies  of  Egypt,  and  differing  from  those  that  now  inhabit  the  earth 
in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  periods  at  which  thej  lired.  His 
investigations,  in  this  department,  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem 
science,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  signal 
productions  of  the  age.  M.  Guvier  has  since  presented  hi.s  fossil  treasures 
to  the  Museum,  accepting  in  exchange  only  the  duplicates  of  books  on 
natural  history  in  the  Library.  This  collection,  widi  that  of  fishes  from 
Mount  Boica,  fills. one  of  the  saloons  of  the  cabinet 

The  botanical  department  was  also  sreatly  increased  during  this  period. 
Manj  botanists  enriched  it  with  the  plants  which  they  had  £scoyered  or 
described,  and  Mr.  Humboldt  in  particular,  presented  the  Herbarium  of 
his  travels  in  the  Equinoxial  regions  of  Americar,  consisting  of  5600 
species,  dOOO  of  which  were  new  to  the  Museum.  Besides  the  addi- 
tions of  1801,  three  new  galleries  were  planned  in  1807,  by  prolonging 
those  of  the  first  and  second  floors.  These  important  woiics  being  ter- 
minated in  1810,  the  interior  arrangements  were  made  with  such  celerity, 
that  the  new  saloons,  as  they  at  present  stand,  were  occupied  in  1811. 
The  necessity  of  these  additions  to  the  buildings  must  be  obvious,  from 
tile  enumeration  of  those  made  to  the  cabinet.  Besides  the  collections 
&fa'eady  nientioned,  die  Corsican  rocks  of  M.  Rampasse  were  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  to  complete  the  series  of  M.  de  Bsrral.  In  1808,  M. 
Geoffirof  brought  from  Lisbon  a  very  beautiful  collection  in  eveiy  branch 
of  natiniil  history.  In  1 809,  the  minister  procured  the  samples  of  North 
American  wood,  collected  by  M.  Michaux,  author  of  a  valuable  history 
of  the  forest  trees  of  that  country;  and  also  a  herbarium,  containing  the 
original  q>ecimens  for  the  Flora  of  his  father,  who  died  in  Madagascar. 
In  1810,  tweatj-^bnr  animals  arrived  from  tiie  menagerie  of  the  King  of 
Holland;  animals  were  sent  firom  Italy  and  Germany,  by  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres;  and  presents  of  several  animals,  and  a  beautiful  herbarium  from 
Cayenne,  by  M.  Martin,  superintendant  of  the  nurseries  in  that  colonj. 

In  the  disofltrous  year  of  1813,  the  budget  of  the  Museum  was  re- 
duced, and  important  enterprises  were  deferrad  till  better  times.  Even 
the  expenses  of  the  menagerie  were  curtailed,  all  correspondence  with 
foreign  countries  was  interrupted,  and  the  number  of  students  was  di- 
minished by  the  calls  of  the  army.  In  1 8 1 4,  when  the  allied  troops  en- 
tered Paris,  a  body  of  Prussians  was  vbout  to  take  op  its  quarters  in  the 
gvden;  tiie  moment  was  critical,  and  the  Professq^s  had  no  means  of 
approaching  the  important  authorities;  the  commander  consented  to  wait 
two  hours,  and  this  interim  was  so  employed  as  to  relieve  them  from  alt 
fcrter  apprahemdon.  An  illustrious  son  of  science,  whose  name  does 
honour  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  to  that  which  he  has 
ehosen  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  obtained  from  the  Prussian  Ge- 
iteral  a  safeguard  to  the  Museum,  and  an  exemption  from  all  military  re- 
(Itnsitions;  and  altiiottgh  no  person  was  refused  admittance,  it  sustained 
ttot  the  slightest  injurj.    The  Emperon  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
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King  of  Prussia,  visited  it  to  admire  its  riches,  and  to  request  dupKeales 
of  objects  in  exchange,  and  information  regarding  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting similar  institutions  in  their  own  dominions. 

In  18 15,  when  Paris  was  condemned  a  second  time  to  receive  the  visit 
of  those  military  strangers,  returning  with  more  hostile  intentions,  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  that  the  Cabinet  would  be  emptied  of  a  great  part  of 
its  contents;  and  that  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  like  that  of  the 
fine  arts,  would  be  obliged  to  restore  most  of  the  ol^ects  obtained  by 
contribution  from  conquered  countries.  In  fact,  the  magnificent  Cabinet 
of  the  Stadtholder  was  reclaimed;  and  M.  Bnigmann  was  sent  to  Paris, 
to  receive  and  transport  it.  This  mission  caused  the  liveliest  solicitude 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Museum.  By  the  restoration  of  those  ob- 
jects the  series  would  have  been  interrupted,  and  the  collection  left  ii^ 
complete.  M.  Brugmann  was  too  enlightened  a  man  not  to  perceive 
that  they  would  no  longer  possess  the  same  value  when  detached;  and 
that  in  tiie  galleries  of  Fans  they  would  be  more  useful  even  to  foreign 
naturalists.  But  he  was  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  could  only  observe  the  utmost  delicacy  in  his  proceedings;  listen  to 
any  plan  of  conciliation,  and  plead  the  cause  of  science  in  defending  that 
of  the  Museum.  In  this  dilemma  the  Professors  addressed  themselves 
to  M.  de  Gragem,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Holland,  who  alone  coold 
suspend  M.  JBnigmann's  operations,  and  obtain  a  revocation  of  his  or- 
ders. The  application  succeeded  to  their  wish;  it  was  agreed  that  an 
equivalent  should  be  furnished  from  the  duplicates  of  the  Museum;  and 
this  new  collection,  consisting  of  a  series  of  18,000  specimens,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Brugmann  himself,  more  precious  tlum  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Stadtiiolder. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman  in  causing 
M.  Bosse,  his  gardener  at  Schoenbrun,  to  transport  to  Paris  soch  planb 
as  wei*e  wanting  in  the  King's  Crarden;  he  also  presented  to  the  Museom 
two  beautiful  collections;  one  of  fungi,  modelled  in  wax,  with  the  |;reat- 
est  accuracy  of  form  and  colour;  and  the  other  of  intestinal  animals, 
formed  by  M.  Bremser.  Several  wrought  stones  of  price  were  returned 
to  Coleridge's  friend,  "that  good  old  man  the  Pope;"  and  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  books  belonging  to  individuals,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  Museum  in  the  time  of  the  emigration,  and  which  were  considered 
as  a  deposit,  were  restored  mih  the  permission  of  the  government. 

For  two  years  after  the  peace,  a  reduction  took  place  in  the  annual 
grants,  from  300,000  francs  to  275,000;  but  soon  after,  matters  were 
placed  on  their  fqjrmer  footing;  and  since  the  administration  of  M. 
Lain^,  extraordinary  funds  have  been  granted  for  building  the  new  me- 
nagerie, and  other  operations. 

Bttffon  had  obtained  permission  from  the  King  to  send  naturalists  into 
forei^  countries;  and  the  travels  of  Commerson,  Sonnerat,  Dombey, 
and  Michaux,  had  procured  considerable  accessions  to  the  Garden  and 
Cabinet.  Since  the  new  organization,  the  two  expeditions,  commanded 
by  Captain  Baudin,  had  doubled  the  collections.  At  the  restoration  the 
government  continued  the  same  advantages,  and  ordered  travellers  to  be 
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'iseDt  into  regions  little  known,  to  examine  their  natural  prodnctions. 
Considerable  remittances  bare  already  been  made  from  Calcutta  and 
Sumatra,  bj  MM.  Diart  and  Duraucel ;  from  Pondicheny  and  Chander- 
nagor,  by  M.  Leschenault;  from  Brazil,  by  M.  St.  Hilaire;  and  from 
Nortb  America,  by  M.  Milbert.  M.  Lalande,  who  visited  the  Cape,  and 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country,  has  latlsly  brought 
back  the  most  numerous  zoological  collection  since  that  of  Peron.  Many 
other  travellers,  without  any  special  mission,  have  also  proved  their  zeal 
for  science,  by  transmittii^  numerous  and  valuable  collections,  both  in 
zoology  and  botany. 

These  fortunate  circumstances  have  hitherto  happened  at  indeterminate 
periods;  but  a  measure  lately  adopted  by  the  government,  ensures,  for  the 
Tuture,  their  regular  annual  recurrence.  According  to  a  plan  submitted 
to  the  King  by  M.  de  Cazes,  a  yearly  sum  of  ^0,000  francs  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  travelling  pupils  of  the  Museum,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  professors.  During  the  first  year  they  are  to  prepare 
tnemselves  under  the  direction  of  the  professors;  and  are  then  to  be  sent 
to  such  other  countries  as  promise  the  most  abundant  harvest  of  disco- 
veries in  natural  histoir.  They  are  required  to  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 
respopdence  with  &e  Museum;  and  to  transport  the  natural  productions 
of  Europe  to  other  quarters  of  ihe  globe.  Unfortimately,  the  first  use 
of  tbis  munificence  has  been  productive  only  of  regret  Of  tiie  four 
travellers  commissioned  in  1820,  two  fell  victims  to  their  zeal,  on  arriving 
at  the  place  of  destination.  M.  Crodefroy,  from  whose  extensive  know- 
ledge important  services  were  expected,  perished  in  a  fray  with  the  na- 
tives on  landing  at  Manilla;  and  M.  Havet,  a  young  man  distinguished 
by  sound  erudition  and  nobleness  of  character,  died  of  fatigue  at  Madar 
gaacar.  He  had  studied  the  language  of  that  island,  and  was  recommend- 
ed to  one  of  the  kings,  whose  two  sons  were  residing  in  Paris  for  their 
education.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  have  made  known  the  produc- 
tions of  a  country,  the  interior  parte  of  which  have  never  been  explored 
by  any  nateralisi. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Travels  in  various  eouniries  of  Europe^  Ma^  and  J^rica.    By  Ed- 

'  WARD  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.    Part  the  Third — Scandinavia: 

Section  the  Second:  T.  Cadell,  London,  1823.    Pp.  565.    4to. 

No  traveller  of  modem  times  has  obtained  more  merited  celebrity  than 
Dr.  Clarke,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  jour- 
lues,— the  patience,  hardihood,  and  spirit  of  adventure  be  has  always  dis- 
played,—or  the  great  stores  of  knowledge,  scientific,  literary,  and  classi- 
cal, with  which  he  has  adorned  his  researches.  To  these  eminent  quali- 
fia^ODS,  Dr.  Clarke  joins  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,— he  is 
neither  prolix,  nor  is  he  too  meagre  and  abstract  in  his  stetemente.   He 
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telb  us  briefly  what  we  chieflj  want  to  know.  There  is  in  his  works 
ample  supplj  both  of  instruction  and  amusement;  and  if  the  scientific 
details  do  not  suit  everj  reader,  his  views  of  national  character,  and  of 
other  topics  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
highly  and  generally  interesting.  His  sketches  of  local  manners,  and  of 
the  domestic  1  jfe  and  habitudes  of  the  people  among  whom  he  IraTelled, 
are  peculiarly  amusing,  and  present,  without  any  attempt  at  colouring, 
an  agreeable  and  lively  picture.  In  place  of  elaborate  and  highly  finished 
descriptions,  he  rather  gives  us  the  plain  facts  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  such  descriptions;  and  shows  his  judgment  and  good  taste  in 
the  skill  with  which  these  facts  are  selected  and  thrown  together.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  a  traveller  who  visits  the  different  coniitriea  of 
Europe,  requires  veiy  different  qualifications  for  his  task  from  a  mere 
eiploring  adventurer,  who  has  to  make  his  way  through  unknown  coun- 
tries, or  barbarous  nations,  and  who  requires  no  doubt  amazing  fortitude 
and  energy  of  mind, — the  as  IripUx  circa  pechu;  but  if  we  expect  a 
knowledge  of  natural  histoiy,  ana  the  elements  of  science,  this  is  his 
chief  qualification.  The  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,  who  visits  polished 
communities,  must  be  deeply  versed  in  all  the  various  branches  of  taste 
and  science  which  grace  these  regions  of  civilised  life.  If  he  ?iaitB 
those  countries  which  have  flourished  in  the  ancient  world*- which  have 
been  the  renowned  scenes  of  past  history,  or  the  seats  of  ancient  ge- 
nius and  taste,  how  can  he  satisfactorily  report  as  to  these  interesting 
topics,  without  having  previously  studied  them?'  We  can  always  di»- 
tinguish  the  hesitating  and  feeble  remarks  of  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience firom  those  of  a  thorough  proficient;  and  a  traveller,  in  maloiig 
the  tour  of  modem  Europe,  unless  he  has  previously  acquired  the  oe- 
cessaiy  knowledge^  must  either  pass  unnoticed  many  interesting  sub- 
jects, or  he  must  betray  his  ignorance  at  every  step.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke.  He  displays  his  knowledge  on  aluioBt 
every  subject  on  which  be  touches.  If  he  descends  into  the  depths  of 
those  ancient  mines  which  are  to  be  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden^  ve 
have  a  report  both  scientific  and  amusing,  of  all  the  wonders  of  these 
subterranean  regions; — ^if  he  visits  cabinets  of  minerals,  collections  of 
pictures,  or  other  curiosities,  hisvremarks  evince  both  his  taste  and  his 
science.  His  brief  sketches  of  the  merits  of  the  different  paintings 
which  he  met  with  are  peculiariy  neat  and  striking;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  works,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  replete  with  good  sense,  and  so- 
lid information.  There  is  nothing  flippant  in  his  style, — nothing  of  the 
high  flown  or  sentimental  cast.  He  makfes  no  ill-judged  attenmts  to 
shine;  his  aim  is  ahvays  to  tell  his  reader  all  that  he  has  seen  or  heard, 
in  tiie  easiest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 

Dr.  Clarke,  died  in  March  1822,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  numeroas 
friends,  who  felt  and  appreciated  all  his  excellent  qualities,  both  moral 
and  intellectual.  He  had  prepared  for  the  press  twelve  chapters  of  the 
present  work;  and  had  left  materials  for  the  remainder  in  such  a  stale, 
that  his  friends  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  consists 
of  the  conclusion  of  his  travels  in  Norway,  whence  he  passed  into  Swe- 
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deA,  and  crossing  tiie  Gulf  of  Bothnia^  by  the  Aland  Isles,  he  proceeded 
into  Russia  to  Peterslrargh. 

The  votome  commences  with  a  very  pleasing  description  of  Chris- 
tiana, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  He  particularly  dwells  on 
the  amiable  character  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Anker,  who  were 
settled  in  Christiana  as  merchants,  and  who  were  not  more  distinguished 
b?  their  vast  wealth,  than  by  the  liberality  with  which  they  used  it. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  present  at  several  splendid  entertainments,  given  both 
by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Anker,  as  well  as  by  other  merchants.  A  rout 
and  supper  by  the  governor  displayed  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  most 
beautiful  women,  in  elegant  and  fashionable  dresses,  exhibiting  all  the 
latest  modes  of  London.  There  was  nothing  foreign  or  disagreeable  in 
the  appearance  of  the  company,  except  the  disgusting  practice  of  smoking 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  spitting  without  ceremony  on  the  car* 
pet  Dr.  Clarke  also  remarked  the  coarse  practice  of  marking  the 
points  of  the  game  with  chalk  upon  the  tables,  which  are  not  covered 
with  eletb,  and  which  thus  give  to  their  drawing-rooms,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Engli^man,  the  appearance  of  some  low  ale-house.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  and  the  enter- 
tainment  was  most  q»lendid,  consisting  of  every  delicacy  not  only  of  the 
eonntry,  hot  that  could  be  collected  from  every  quarter  of  Burope.  ^11 
sorts  of  choice  wines,  snch  as  Champagne,  Hock,  Hermitage,  Cape, 
Tent,  Sack,  Sherry,  Madeira,  &c.  were  served  up  in  goblets,  in  the 
greatest  profusion;  and*  after  dinner.  Port  wine,  twenty- three  years  old, 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  was  circulated  along  with  Burgundy  and  Claret. 
There  was,  besides,  every  species  of  costly  liquor  and  confectionary;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  most  cheerful  conviviality,  and  the  liveliest 
conversation  wa?  maintained  to  a  late  hour,  without  either  dispute  or  in- 
toxication. A  favourite  beverage,  called  Bishop,  consisting  of  Burgun- 
dy and  Claret,  mixed  with  sugar,  spices,  and  Seville  oranges,  was  served 
in  copious  bowls  of  rich  porcelain.  Another  dinner,  to  which  they 
were  invited  by  Mr.  Peter  Anker,  was  still  more  magnificent.  The 
fldte  of  lyartments  was  quite  princely,  and  they  were  fitted  up  in  the 
most  elegant  style.  The  grand  saloon  contained  some  very  fine  original 
pictares,  which  Mr.  Anker  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
through  Italy.  As  a  foreigner,  Dr.  Clarke  was  taken  through  the  kitchen, 
where  the  dinner  was  preparing  in  large  airy  apartments,  -and  where 
every  thing  diq)layed  the  most  perfect  attention  to  nicety  and  cleanH- 
iiess.  They  sew  also  the  green-houses,  where  there  were  pines,  apples, 
melons,  and  peaches,  and  extensive  cellars  and  structures  for  preserving 
meats  and  vegetables  through  the  winter. 

It  IS  in  Norway  a  necessary  point  of  domestic  economy,  to  lay  uf 
laree  stores  of  every  thing  required  for  family  use^  as  many  essential 
articles  cannot  be  procur^  in  the  country.  Mr.  Anker  assured  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  all  the  linen  of  his  family  to  Lo»- 
don  to  be  washed.  There  is  no  market,  no  shops,  to  which  the  rich 
can  resort  for  fte  immediate  supply  of  ll^eir  wants.  They  must  im- 
port and  collect  into  large  stores,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  whatever 
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tbej  majr  have  occasion  for,  from  the  flour  of  which  they  make  tkear 
bread,  to  the  beef,  the  pork,  the  poultry,  and  all  the  stores  neceanoy 
for  a  whole  yearns  consumptioD,  Autumn  is  the  time  in  which  stores  of 
provisions  are  laid  up.  This  is  the  season  when  cattle  are  slaughtered 
for  the  supplj  of  the  whole  winter;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number 
of  cattle  are  killed  upon  this  occasioo.  To  superintend  all  these  pre- 
parations is,  in  great  houses,  a  work  of  peculiar  exertion  for  the  mistress 
of  the  family,  whose  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  continual  drudgexy.  Im 
all  countries  like  Norwaj,  imperfectlj  advanced,  without  capital  or 
manufactures,  this  must  in  some  degree  be  the  case.  In  more  advanced 
communities,  all  these  domestic  fumishinss  are  prepared  out  of  doors, 
and  are  purchased  when  thej  are  wanted.  But  where  this  easy  mode 
of  supplying  domestic  wants  does  not  exist,  and  where  the  buaineas  must 
be  done  at  nome,  aheavy  task  necessarily  falls  on  the  mistress  of  the 
family,  who  is  little  else  than  a  domestic  slave. 

There  is  not  in  Norway  ooe  booksdler's  shop.  There  are  book- 
binders who  sell  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Almanacks.  But  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  any  other  publication.  The  chief  articles  in  the  shops  are 
grocery,  Manchester  goods,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware$  of  the 
cheapest  and  worst  kind,  woollen  drapery,  buckles,  buttons,  iron  ware, 
and  such  common  articles  of  this  nature  as  may  be  found  in  the  shops 
of*  the  poorest  villages  in  England,  in  a  country  so  backward,  capi^ 
is- scarce,  and  it  can  be  amply  employed  with  lam  profits:  Hence,  amid 
the  general  poverty  of  the  country,  the  riches  of  jparticular  merchants) 
where  capital  returns  them  a  l8U|;e  and  steady  mcome.  Norway  isfc- 
ports  annuaUy  about  300,000  quarters  of  com.  Her  principal  eiports 
are  deals  and  iron. 

Christiana  is  full  of  beggars,  who  make  their  way  into  ^y^  pl>^f 
into  the  inns;  and  even  into  the  bed-rooms  of  strangers.  They  are 
clamorous  for  money,  and  if  they  are  not  supplied,  they  carry  off  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

From  Christiana  Dr.  Clarke  took  a  journey  to  visit  the  celebrated 
silver  mines  of  Eongsberg,  situate  in  a  mountain  near  that  town.  This 
mine  is  known  to  possess  native  silver  in  immense  masses.  One  of 
these,  the  first  that  was  discovered,  is  preserved  in  the  Royid  Musuem 
in  Copenhagen.  It  measures  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  in  one  part 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  masses  were  discovered  ia 
1690,  1719,  and  1727,  which  severally  weighed  from  250  to  SSO,  and 
300  pounds  each.  Thus  this  mine  is  one  of  the  most  seductive  and 
dangerous  species  of  lotteries,  because  the  miners  may  throw  away  Hut 
labour  of  months,  and  perhaps  of  years,  in  toiling  through  the  barreo 
interstices  of  the  mine,  and  in  one  moment  may  meet  with  a  lump  of 
silver  to  reward  their  labour,  to  clear  off  all  arrears  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  thus  to  tempt  them  on  to  another,  and  perhaps  less  fortu- 
nate q>eculation.  About  130,000  dollars  are  annually  coined  from 
these  mines;  2300  miners  are  employed  at  about  one  shilli^  per  day, 
and  are  besides  supplied  with  rye  at  a  fixed  price.  But  Dr.  Clarke  cid* 
culates,  that  about  14,000  fianiilies  depend  either  directly  or  indirectly 
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on  these  ndnes  for  their  support  Thej  belong  to  governmeat,  and  are 
managed  on  its  account;  and  they  are  consequently  the  prej  of  every 
sort  of  peciriation.  A  number  of  oflScers,  under  the  various  titles  of 
assessors  and  intendants,  are  maintained  with  large  salaries  and  little 
Work.  The  profits  are  tbus  swallowed  up,  and  the  Danish  government 
loses  heavily,  as  is  the  case  with  every  government  which  engages  in 
commercial  adventures,  by  those  productive  mines.  Dr.  Clarke  be- 
sides observed,  that  there  was  no  care  displayed  in  guarding  the  pre- 
cious ore;  it  was  allowed  to  lie  open  every  where  to  peculation,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  no  doubt  stolen  or  embeszled.  It  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve, in  short,  the  total  want  of  that  economy  and  vigilance  which  pre- 
sides over,  and  guards  from  spoliation,  a  private  trust  The  Danish 
government,  it  is  supposed,  would  give  over  working  this  mine,  were  it 
not  for  the  number  of  families  dependent  on  it  for  support.  Were  they 
to  farm  it.  however  to  some  enterprising  capitalists,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  they  would  contrive  to  eitract  the  silver  from  it  with  a  profit.  Re- 
turning to  Christiana,  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  alum  works  near  the  town, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account  equally  curious  and  scientific. 

I>r.  Clarke  set  outfrom  Christiana^  on  the  30th  October,  over  wretch- 
ed roads,  and  proceeded  across  the  frontier  into  Sweden,  the  roads  and 
inns  io^roving  as  he  approached  the  barrier  which  divides  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  prospects  beii^  occasionally  grand  and  striking.  In  some 
parts  the  country  was  sunk  in  irremediable  barrenness;  and  to  add  to 
the  general  wretchedness,  a  dearth  prevailed,  owing  to  which  the  poor 
inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  feed  on  fir  and  sorrel  bread.  He  passed 
thfoujgh  the  towns  of  Caristad  and  Philipstad,  which  are  supported  chiefly 
by  mines,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  visited  the  iron  mines  of 
Persberg,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  animated  description'. — 

**  The  author's  visit  to  these  mines  was  made  after  he  had  personally  in- 
spected many  of  the  principal  works  of  the  same  nature  in  other  countries* 
and  especially  in  his  own.  For  the  last  ten  }rears  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
much  m  the  habit  of  seeing  similar  works:  it  is  not  therefore  owing  to  any 
surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him,  that  he  has  now  to  mention 
the  astonishment  he  felt  when  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great 
Persberg  mines;  but  he  is  fully  prepared  to  say  of  it,  and  with  trtitb,  Siere 
is  nothing  like  it  in  all  that  he  has  beheld  elsewhere.  For  grandeur  of  effect, 
filling  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  degree  of  wonder  which  amounts  to 
awe,  there  is  no  place  where  human  labour  is  exhibited  under  circumstaDces 
more  tremendously  striking.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  wide  and  open  abyss, 
a  vast  and  sudden  prospect  of  yawning  caverns,  and  of  prodigious  machinery, 
prepared  us  for  the  descent 

-**  We  approached  the  edge  of  the  dreadful  gulf  whence  the  ore  is  raised, 
and  ventured  to  look  down,  standing  upon  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  platform,  con- 
structed over  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  a  view  into  the  great  opening 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its  gloomy  depths;  for,  to  the  sight 
it  is  bottomless.  Immense  buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  were  pass- 
ing up  and  down;  and  we  could  perceive  ladders  scaling  all  the  inward  pre* 
cipices;  upon  which  the  work-people,  reduced  by  their  distance  to  pigmies  in 
sise,  were  ascending  and  descending.  Far  below  the  utmost  of  these  ficure^f , 
a  deep  and  gaping  gulf,  the  mouth  of  the  lowermost  pits  was,  by  its  darkness, 
rendered  impervious  to  the  view.  From  the  spot  where  we  stood  down  to  the 
nlace  where  the  buckets  are  filled,  the  distance  might  be  about  seventy-five 
fathoms;  and  as  soon  as  any  of  these  buckets  emerged  froju  the  gloomy  cavity 
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we  hare  moDtioDed,  or  until  they  entek'ed  into  it  in  their  deteeat,  they  mn 
Tisible;  but  below  this  point  they  were  hid  in  derkneaa.  The  elankiDg  of  tiie 
chains,  the  groanine  of  the  pumps,  the  hallooing  of  tiie  miners,  the  creaking 
of  the  blocks  and  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  beating  <^  the  hammers, 
and  the  loud  end  frequent  subterraneous  thunder  from  the  blasting  of  the  rocks 
by  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  exceTation  and  uproar,  pro* 
duced  an  effect  which  no  stranger  can  behold  unmoTed." 

Dr.  Clarke  descended  into  this  abyss,  bjMneans  of  ladders,  not  bj 
anj  means  the  most  secure.  Being  adapted  to  all  the  curratures  of  tiie 
precipices,  the  person  descending  was  in  some  places  obliged  in  a  man- 
ner to  hang;  the  staves  of  the  ladders  were  alternate  bars  of  wood  and 
iron,  the  wood  in  some  parts  broken  or  rptten,  and  being  covered  with 
tiiick  ice,  or  mod,  which  rendered  tfa^  hands  so  benumbed,  tiiat  they 
could  scarcely  depend  on  their  holding  fast — ^Dr.  Clarke  adds: 

**  Then  to  complete  our  apprehensions,  as  we  mentioned  this  to  the  miners, 
they  said,  <  HaTc  a  care !  it  was  just  so  talking  about  the  staves,  that  one  of 
our  women  fell  about  four  years  ago,  as  she  was  descending  to  her  wotk.' 
<  Fell!*  said  our  Swedish  interpreter  rather  simply,  *  and  prav  what  became  of 
her?'  *  Became  of  her!'  continued  the  foremost  of  our  guides,  disengaging 
one  of  his  hands  from  the  ladder  and  slapping  it  forcibly  against  his  tiug^  as 
if  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe,  *  she  became  (pankaka)  a  pan* 
cake.'" 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  in  many  mines  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perienee,  that  the  heat  increases  in  proportion  to  the  decent  But  ' 
this  mine  they  found  every  where  large  masses  of  ice  covering  the  i*  ~ 
of  the  precipices;  and  ice  is  raised  in  buckets  with  the  ore  of  the  miae. 
In  the  lower  chambers,  it  is  in  some  places  ifteen  fathoms  tluek,  and  no 
change  of  temperature  above  its  present  increase*  Having  at  length  reach* 
ed  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  after  much  fatigue,  and  with  no  smaU  slmre  of 
apprehension,  they  were  hurried  along  by  conductora,  who  took  each  an 
arm  of  them,  through  ice  and  darkness  into  a  vaulted  level,  in  their  way 
to  the  principal  chamber  of  the  mine.  Their  farther  progress  is  thus  de* 
scribed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

**  The  noise  of  countless  hammers,  all  in  vehement  action,  increased  as  w« 
crept  alone  this  IctcI,  until  at  length,  subduinj;  every  other  sound,  we  could 
no  longer  hear  each  other  speak,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts.  At  this 
moment  we  were  ushered  into  a  prodigious  cavern,  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded; and  here,  amidst  falling  waters,  tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice,  and  nm- 
powder,  about  fifly  miners  were  in  the  very  height  of  their  employment  The 
magnitude  of  the  caTcrn,  over  all  parts  of  which  their  labours  were  going  on» 
was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  iron-ore  is  not  denoslted  in  veins  but  in 
beds.  AboTe,  below,  on  erery  side,  and  in  every  nook  oi  this  fearful  dungeon, 
glimmering  tapers  disclosed  the  pim  and  anxious  countenances  of  the  nuners. 
l%ey  were  now  driying  bolts  of  iron  into  the  rocks,  to  bore  cavities  te  the 
gunpowder,  for  blasting. 

A  tremendous  blast  being  on  the  point  of  its  explosion,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  ladders,  when 
they  heard  the  report  like  thunder,  reverberated  from  the  rocks  all  ofer 
the  mine,  and  seeming  to  shake  the  earth  itself  with  its  terrible  vibra* 
tions.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  some  borriUe  fisures  of  women  iriio  work 
in  these  mines;  but  his  description  is  not  in  we  best  taste,  and  thoogh 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  yet  it  is  extremely  disgusting. 
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Hwring  esammed  these  mines.  Dr.  Clarke  jproceeded  on  his  jornnej 
through  a  covntrj  abounding  in  all  parts  with  iron  mines,  and  replete  in 
manj  places  with  rich  and  romantic  scenerji  mterspersed  throughout 
with  the  most  beautiful  lakes,  which  tend  at  once  to  adorn  and  to  mver- 
sifj  the  prospect  He  arrived,  with  little  to  distinguish  his  journey,  at 
the  town  of  FaMun,  noted  for  its  ancient  and  celebrated  copper  mines. 
The  town,  with  all  its  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  works  belonging 
to  its  ancient  mine,  appeared  amid  vast  columns  of  smoke,  and  fumes  « 
sulphur.  The  houses  appeared  like  so  many  tarred  boxes  in  the  midst 
of  a  black  and  barren  soil,  while  they  passed  under  the  enormous  moving 
levers  which  were  employed  in  worUng  the  (jumps. 

At  Fahlun  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Oahn,  the  as* 
sessor  of  the  mine,  and  well  known  to  men  of  science,  who  gave  them 
every  aid  and  every  encouragement  to  explore  the  utmost  depths  of  this 
enormous  nuine,  and  even  sent  his  son  along  with  them.  The  time 
when  the  mine  of  Fahlun  was  begun  to  be  wrought  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  excavations  ever  made  by  art 
and  industry  into  the  earth.  It  is  an  enormous  crater,  shaped  like  a  su- 
gar loaf,  with  its  point  downwards.  Owing  to  the  pillars  left  for  its 
support,  and  which  consisted  of  valuable  ore,  being  left  too  weak  to  sus- 
tain the  superincumbent  pressure,  the  whole  fell  in,  in  the  year  1666, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  6pen  crater  which  is  now  seen.  At  the  bottom  ^of 
the  erater,  which  is  forty  fa^oms  from  the  surface,  various  openings 
lead  to  the  different  lef  els  and  places  of  farther  descent  into  the  mine. 
The  descent  is  by  stairs  formed  by  railing  bars  of  wood  across  inclined 
planes,  which  slope  downwards.  Dr.  Clarke  descended  to  the  depth  of 
170  fathoms,  wh^e  he  found  the  heat  very  oppressive,  and  the  miners, 
with  the  exception  of  tiieir  drawers  and  shoes,  naked  at  their  work. 
The  cause  of  this  high  temperature,  as  the  depth  increases,  has  never 
.  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  ^e  mines  of  Cornwall,  at  the  depth 
of  300  fathoms,  the  heat  is  found  to  be  very  oppressive,  and  the  men 
work  naked;  and  in  the  celebrated  silver  mmes  of  YaJenciana  in  Mexico, 
Humboldt  mentions  that  the  heat  is  very  CTeat.  A  great  conflamtion, 
which  had  broken  out  three  months  before  Dr.  Clarke  arrived,  rages 
within  the  Fahhm  mine,  which  was  set  on  fire  in  consequence  of  some 
men  who  were  attempting  so  steal  a  quantity  of  iron  being  disturbed, 
and  in  their  hurry  leaving  their  torches  burning,  by  which  the  timber 
works  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  combustion  communicating  to  the  pyrites, 
has  continued  everaince  in  spite  of  evenr  effort  made  to  extinguish  it. 
Singular  however  as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Clarke  was  assured  by  Dr. 
Gahn,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  keeping  the  conflagration  within 
bounds,  it  would  be  a  source  of  profit,  from  the  quantity  of  green  vitriol 
which  might  be  collected  from  the  roasted  pyrites.  To  prevent  the 
<  combustion  which  threatens  with  destruction  those  ancient  and  valuable 
works,  they  had  constructed  walls  in  different  parts,  in  vHiich  were  dou- 
ble doors,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  receiving  aliment  from  the  air.  By 
opening  these  doors,  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  transient  view  of  the  dreadful 
confla^ation,  but  so  powerful  were  the  fumes  of  sulphur  that  he  found 
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it  impottiUe  to  remain  many  aeconds  within  the  apertnres;  the  moment 
mkj  air  was  admitted,  and  the  vapours  thereby  paiiiallj  diqieraed,  whole 
beds  of  pyritous  matter  appeared  in  a  state  of  ie^aitiony  the  fire  itself 
becoming  visible.  The  torches,  however,  were  almost  instantly  eitia- 
guisbed  by  the  snlpburious  vapour,  which  would  have  extinguished  life  in 
the  same  manner;  and  it  was  only  by  boldine  a  piece  of  cloth  before  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  that  Dr.  Clarke  could  venture  beyond  the  second 
door.  A  miner  adruciog  rather  ruUjr  towards  the  ignited  matter,  fefl 
dead. 

The  Fahlun  mine  is  divided  into  ISOO  actions,  or  shares,  and  various 
regulations,  which  are  extremely  complicated,  are  enforced  for  ensuring 
a  speedj  and  equitable  division  of  the  profits  among  the  proprietors, 
one-fourth  of  whom  are  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them 
reside  in  America.  When  the  ore  is  raised  from  the  mine,  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  portions,  four  of  which  are  set  aside  for  defraying  the  ez« 
penses  of  the  mine,  and  the  remaining  eight  portions  are  divided  among 
the  proprietors.  The  1200  shares  are  subdivided  into  seventv-five  lots, 
each  lot  containing  sixteen  shares,  and  each  share  thus  receiving  one- 
half  of  the  eight  portions  of  the  ore  to  be  divided.  The  ore  is  tMn  put 
up  to  auction,  at  which  only  certain  men,  named  Bergsmen,  or  miners, 
are  allowed  to  bid.  These  persons  do  not  amount  to  above  sixtf,  and  tbejr 
must  be  qualified  for  their  office  by  passing  through  an  examination,  and  also 
by  the  possession  of  landed  property.  The  ore  beine  thus  converted  into 
noney^  according  to  certain  rules,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
the  division  of  profit  immediately  takes  place.  The  shares  had  fallen  off 
in  value;  the  neat  annual  profit  not  exceeding,  when  Dr.  Clarice  viated 
the  mine,  above  sixty  rix  dollars,  or  1^.  The  mine  of  Fahlun  produces 
besides  copper,  silver  and  gold;  and  also  vitriol,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  apparatus,  visible  over  all  the  environs  of  the 
town.  Fahlun  is  a  dir^  place,  and  except  in  the  art  of  mining,  two  cen- 
turies behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in*  refinement.  There  is  a  teble  d'bdte 
at  which  Dr.  Clarke  dined  but  once;  when  the  soup  was  full  of  hairs, 
and  the  smell  of  the  meat  so  ofiensive  that  they  were  driven  from  the  ta- 
ble. The  atmosphere  of  the  town  is  so  impregnated  with  sulpbureous 
fumes  and  exhalations,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  stran|^r.  Every  thing 
here  is  copper;  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  eatu^,  drinking^  and 
breathing  copper,  and  from  an  experiment  by  assessor  Gahn,  it  ^vas  found 
that  the  wood  of  the  houses  which  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  be- 
came so  impregnated  with  copper  as  to  be  worth  woridng  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years. 

From  Fahhm  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Upsala,  through  a  country  in 
many  parts  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  visited  in  his  way,  the 
silver  mines  of  Salberg,  into  which  he  descended.  Upsala  is  chi^y 
famous  for  its  university,  into  the  state  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  anxious 
to  inquire;  and  he  gives  a  most  miserable  account  of  the  state  of  litera- 
ture and  science  in  this  part  of  Sweden.  He  wont  on  his  first  arrival  to 
hear  one  of  the  Professors  lecturing  on  botany,  and  he  commends  ranch 
of  the  animation  and  interest  which  his  manner  displayed,  affording  a 
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moit  remaiUile  cooiresi  to  the  liiipiditf  and  inaitentum  of  the  wretebed 
auditory  be  had  around  him,  which  Dr.  Clarke  thus  describes: — 

*'  But  what  was  our  surprise,  to  find  the  Professor  with  only  half-a^osen 
slorenly  boys  standing  around  him  as  his  audience^ — ^the  eldest  of  whom 
oould  not  be  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age^-whose  whole  interest  in  the 
lecture  seemed  to  consist  in  watching  for  the  moment  when  a  palm  branch 
was  east  among  them  by  the  Professor,  for  which  they  scrambled;  being 
eager  to  cut  these  branches  with  their  knives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
serre  as  walking  staTSS.  After  the  lecture  was  over,  the  boys  scampered  off 
with  their  palm  sticks,  and  the  Professor  kindly  admitted  us  to  see  his  cabinet 
of  irarieties." 

After  Tisitine  this  cabinet,  and  the  botanic  garden,  thej  went  to  hear 
one  of  the  prdfessors  lecturing  on  chemistrj.  He  had  about  thirty 
hearers,  some  of  whom  were  taking  notes;  but  thej  were  roosUjr  care-^ 
less,  and  seemed  to  be  sitting  rather  as  a  matter  or  form  than  for  in* 
struction.  Their  slorenlj  dress  and  manner  gave  them,  in  the  ejea  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  the  appearance  of  so  roanj  labouring  aitificers,  so  that 
they  might  hare  been  mistaken  for  a  company  of  workmen  in  a  manu- 
factoij.  The  manners  and  habits,  too,  of  these  students.  Dr.  Clarke 
represents  as  coarse  and  profligate.  There  are  low  drinking  bouses,  or 
cellar^,  where  they  assemble  at  twelre  o'clock.  There  they  spend  the 
day,  and  remain  often  till  past  midnight  drinking  some  coarse  beTerase 
ot  Swedish  manufacture,  under  the  name  of  wine  or  brandy,  of  the 
worst  quality.  These  revels  frequently  end  in-brawls,  where  the  parties 
come  to  blows,  more  especially  when  their  disputes  are  of  a  political 
nature.  There  seems  to  be  no  discipline  or  authority  OTer  tiie  yom^ 
men;  and  Dr.  Clarke  justly  observes,  that  in  the  total  laxity  of  aU 
wholesome  restraint  among  a  set  of  untamed  youths  let  loose  from  their 
parents,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  disorders  must  ensue.  Our  travel- 
lers visited  one  of  these  drinking  cellars,  and  the  following  descriptron 
which  he  gives  of  it  presents  a  finished  picture  of  low  debauchery. 

**  We  visited  one  of  these  cellars,  and  found  about  twenty  of  the  students 
enveloped  by  thick  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke;— some  of  whom  were  sleepinc 
upon  chairs,  and  others  lolling  upon  a  bench.  Our  friend,  who  introduced 
us,  announced  that  we  were  from  the  uniTcrsityvf  Cambridge.  Upon  whidi 
the  greater  part  did  us  the  honour  to  rise,  forming  a  circle  round  us,  and  ask- 
faig  several  questions  relative  to  our  Journey,  and  motives  for  visiting  Sweden. 
These  we  were  preparing  to  answer,  when  a  votary  of  Bacchus,  giving  us  a 
hearty  slap  between  our  shoulders,  reminded  us,  that,  as  strangers,  we  ouefat 
to  drmk  upon  our  coming  among  them.  Some  glasses  being  presented,  filled 
with  bad  Malaga  wine,  we  immediately  drank— ^  To  the  prosperity  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsida.'  A  young  American  student,  who  was  one  of  the  company 
present,  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  sort  of  welcome  they  were  disposed  lo 
me  us;  and  at  the  same  time  being  eager  to  make  known  the  principles  he 
had  imbibed,  he  said  we  might  have  swallowed  the  Malaga  without  a  ceremo^ 
aious  toast:  and  then,  he  added,— ^  The  students  of  Upsala,  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  Liberty,  are  not  constrained,  as  in  England,  to  interrupt  their  Ubtf> 
turns  with  the  palaver  of  a  toast*  To  this,  we  made  answer,  mat  We  were 
thankful  for  the  information,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  aVail  ourselves  of  that 
freedom  from  restraint  which  he  boasted,  to  resign  our  glasses,  having  no 
other  use  for  them  than  to  testify  our  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  universnyso 
oelehrated  as  tiiat  of  Upsala.  However,  having  set  tiie  example,  tile  hearl^ 
•vedesuwenatdeflDiealiii  eousieiv  tewaBda  the  strangers;  bat  all  filling 
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bompM^,  drank,  with  loud  oheen,  '  Prospwi^  to  the  ttnivonity  of  Cam* 
bridge.' 

«  The  heat  of  one  of  these  cellars,"  continues  our  author,  <  is  almost  eipial 
to  that  of  a  yapour-batb.  Sometimes  they  all  sally  forth;  and  wo  betide  the 
unpopular  Professor  who  may  happen  to  be  in  their  way,  when  the  eooyiyes 
quit  their  sudatories!  They  haye  two  different  watch-words;  one  of  which 
controls  or  animates  their  fury  upon  these  occasions.  If  the  ProfSsssor  be  a 
fayourite,  the  cry  of  <  Viyat!'  is  heard,  and  he  is  suffered  to  proceed  without 
molestation;  but,  if  otherwise,  a  shout  of  <Pereat!'  is  the  signal  for  attack, 
when  the  Professor  either  makes  his  escape  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  or  ia  yery ' 
roughly  handled." 

The  professors  in  this  umyersiiy  display  an  industiy  in  their  sereral 
departments,  and  a  zeal  for  science,  which  well  merits  a  better  field  for 
its  display.  The  university  library  also  contains  50,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  very  old  editions  of  the  classics,  and  some  veiy 
rare  and  curious  manuscripts,  one  in  particular  |;reatly  celebrated,  the 
Codex  Jirgenteus  of  the  four  Gospels,  a  finely  illuminated  manuscript 
of  silver.  It  contains  also  several  works  of  art  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  catkedral  of  Upsala,  which  was  next  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Sweden.  It  contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  monuments  of  departed  worthies. 

Of  Stockholm,  whither  our  traveller  directed  his  steps  after  leaving 
Upsala,  we  have  a  lively  and  interesting  account.  He  commends  greatly 
an  institution  begun  here,  called  the  Society,  which  is  a  club  compnaing 
all  that  is  great  and  faidiionable  in  Stockholm*  The  members  have  a 
suite  of  magnificent  apartments,  in  which  they  meet,  and  where  all  the 
principal  gazettes,  and  all  periodical  works,  published  in  Europe,  may 
be  procured — where  dinners  are  given,  both  excellent  and  cheap,  costing 
only  sixteen  pence,  without  wine— and  where  there  are,  besides,  rooms 
for  balls,  billiards,  or  cards.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  Society  for  two  months;  here  they  meet  with  good  com- 
pany and  polished  manners,  and  are  entirely  at  their  ease.  ^'  Add  to 
this,''  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ^'  the  luxury  of  being  for  once  in  Scan^navia, 
in  an  assembly  where  smoking  and  spittine  are  not  allowed.'^  He  g^ves 
the  following  amusing  account  of  a  Swedish  dinner:— 

<<When  Englishmen  are  invited  to  dine  with  the  inhabitants,  it  is  a  constant 
practice  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  roast  beef  for  their  reception 
at  table:  ana  the  opinion  which  all  foreigners  haye,  that  we  cannot  dine  with- 


is  generally  written  and  pronounced)  as  the  mangled  he^>  of  fleah,  which 
bears  this  name,  is  handed  round;  not  having  the  smallest  resemblanoe  to  any 
thing  so  called  in  England,  but  consisting  oflumps  of  meat  piled  upon  a  dish, 
tough,  stringy,  and  covered  with  grease.  Of  this,  if  you  do  not  eat  heartily, 
offence  is  sure  to  be  giyen.  In  fact,  if  an  I<nglishman  wish  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  the  Swedish  gentry,  he  ouffht  to  prepare  himself  by  fasting  for 
at  least  two  entire  days  before  he  visits  them.  If  he  do  not  deyour  every 
thing  that  they  set  before  him,  and  with  a  degree  of  yoraoiousneas  propor- 
tioned to  ttieir  good  wishes  for  his  making  a  hearty  meal,  he  will  never  give 
satisfaction. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  many  other  pectdiarities  of  Sivedifih  maiuiers,  for 
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whkh,  Bfl  well  as  for  an  account  of  the  different  societies,  literary  insti- 
tntions,  the  royal  palaces,  libraries,  and  the  eminent  individuals  he  met 
in  Sweden,  we  must  refer  to  die  woric  itself.  When  Tisiting  the  arsenal, 
Or.  Clarke  was  allowed  to  take  a  cast  from  the  matrtce  moulded  on  the 
face  of  Charles  XII.  soon  after  he  was  killed.  There  is  an  air  of  so- 
lemn gravity  and  determination  about  the  face,  which  renders  it  rery 
striking.  It  contains  the  mark  of  his  mortal  wound  on  the  temple;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  been  assassinated  by  his  own  troops,  as  the 
wound  is  by  the  ball  of  a  pistol  bullet  entering  in  behind  his  head,  and 
coming  out  at  the  temple.  Dr.  Carke  seems,  therefore,  by  procuring 
the  cast,  to  hare  set  tiiis  disputed  point  completely  at  rest. 

From  Stockholm  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
through  the  Aland  Isles,  and  this  perilous  journey  was  diversified  by 
numerous  adventures  both  by  flood  ^d  field.  The  winter  had  now  set 
in  with  all  its  intensity,  and  travelling  from  Stockholm  in  a  close  car- 
riage, and  clothed  in  a  triple  barrier  of  furs,  they,  nevertheless,  suffered 
sensibly  from  the  piercing  cold.  They  found  the  inhabitants,  however, 
every  where  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  winter,  which  is  with  them  the 
scene  of  festiritj.  Jt  is  in  the  winter,  when  llie  eround  is  hard  with 
its  covering  of  snow,  that  all  their  journeys  are  perrormed.  Dr.  Clarke 
pves  a  vei7  Animated  description  of  the  pleasures  of  the  winter  season 
m  those  cold  regions. 

"  Never  was  any  mode  of  trftveUing  more  deliditliil  tiian  this  of  the  open 
sledge.  In  the  carriage,  we  were  always  oompIainiDg  of  the  rigonrt  of  the 
temperature.  In  the  uedge,  alttioogh  exposed  to  the  open  air»  we  found  no 
inconTenience  from  the  utmost  severity  of  the  frost 

**  The  atmosphere  was  so  dear  and  dry,  that,  being  well  elolhed,  the  effect 
of  it  was  chamung.  An  intensity  of  general  cheemilness  seemed  to  keep 
paee  with  the  Intensity  of  the  season.  Brilliant  skies;  horses  neighinc  ana 
praneing;  peasants  laughing  and  singing,—*  Fine  snow!  brave  ioe!  orave 
wintert'  Merry-making  in  all  the  villages.  Festival  days,  with  unclouded 
suns;  nights  of  meonceivahle  splendour,  and  ineffable  brightness;  the  glorious 
framment,  displaying  one  uninterrupted  flood  of  light,  heightened  by  an  aup 
rora  borealis,  while  boundless  fields  of  snow  reflected  every  ray.  Add  to  this, 
the  Telocity  witii  which  the  sledge-drawn  traveller  is  made  to  flyover  sea  and 
over  land;  over  lakes  and  over  plains;  amidst  islands  and  rocks;  tlffouf^ 
snowT  grovesy  and  forests  bending  with  the  weight  of  glittering  icieies,— ^ere 
winding  through  thick  woods,  there  at  large  upon  the  solid  main.— ^  Durum 
eakavinnu  mqumrt**  in  the  midst  of  scenery  so  novel,  but  withal  so.  pleasing,  in 
the  ric^ess,  the  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  effect" 

Arrited  at  Grissebam,  the  port  from  which  they  were  to  embark  for 
Ekero,  in  one  of  the  Aland  Ides,  they  were  here  detained  by  a  riolent 
storm.  They  at  last  set  sail,  but  were  put  back  by  the  sale  after  beii 
nearly  foundered.  Here  they  were  confined  for  three  cuys  in  a 
apartment,  which  they  could  with  diflSculty  keep  heated  up  to  the  freejcing 
point.  They  set  sail  again  in  their  frail  skiff,  on  the  20di  December,  to 
encounter  the  wintry  storms  which  rage  on  this  ocean.  They  safled 
before  ^jiight,  under  a  threatening  sl^.  It  began  to  blow  violently, 
and  when  tiiey  had  cleared  the  land  tiiey  beheld  a  sea  at  which  even  the 
Alanders  were  appalled.  The  storm  of  wind  was  nothing  to  this  sea, 
which  ran  mountains  high,  and  threatened  every  instant  to  orenriielm 
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(be  frail  btrk.  After  a  dreadful  voyage,  in  which  they  were  benombed 
and  stupified,  they  at  last  reached  the  haTen,  and  landed  in  Aland,  where 
they  found  erery  thing  clothed  in  the  garb  of  winter.  The  Aland  Ides, 
as  onr  readers  are  aware,  eitend  in  one  continued  cluster  nearly  across 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  intersected  at  short  distances  by  the  sea,  which  in 
winter  is  generally  frozen  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  for  horses  and 
dedges  amonff  the  different  islands.  All  the  ferries  were  now  frozen, 
and  Dr.  Clarke  crossed  without  any  difficulty  on  the  ice.  But  when  he 
arriired  at  the  isle  of  Yardo,  where  there  was  a  greater  interral  of  water 
to  the  next  island,  and  which  was  not  frozen,  he  crossed  in  a  boat  to 
Enmlinge,  having  left  his  travelling  carriage  behind  him.  Hearing, 
however,  that  the  sea,  farther  forward,  was  clear  of  ice,  he  returned  for 
bis  carriage,  allowing  his  companion  to  proceed  to  Kumlinge.  When  he 
bad  brought  the  carriage  to  the  point  where  it  was  to  be  embarked,  a 
violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  mariners  refused  to  stir  towards  the  sea. 
The  ztonn  abating.  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Tardo,  where 
entering  a  cottage  before  daylight,  there  fell  out,  (he  observes,)  from 
eveiy  aide  of  the  rooms,  the  naked  figures  of  men,  women,  boy^,  and 

K'  Is,  who  had  been  piled  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  as  in  a  ship's  cahin. 
'.  Clarke  gives  an  amusing  enough  account  of  the  toilette  and  break- 
tuning  of  this  group.  Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  they 
went  to  the  sea-shore,  when,  to  their  dismay  and  astonishment,  they 
beheld  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  witii  its  rough  waves  fixed, 
and  all  its  rocks  and  distant  isles  locked  in  one  wide  field  of  ice.  Near 
the  shore  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant,  the  waves  being 
eaught  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  fixed  in  a  moment  in  ail  their 
indulating  forms.  There  was  an  end  at  once  to  all  possibility  of  pnn 
eeeding,  and  Dr.  Clarke  was  thus  confined,  in  this  desolate  spot,  without 
nny  means  of  joining  his  companion,  it  being  a  long  time  before  the  ice 
can  be  depended  on  for  secure  travelling.  During  V%  unwilling  stay  in 
this  island,  he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observing  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants;  of  which  we  have  the  following  lively  sketch. 

<«  The  manners  of  the  people  in  Aland,  during  the  increasing  soTerity  of  the 
winter  season,  show  what  erroneous  notions  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  natiTes  of  these  northern  regions;  where  imagination 
pieturea  a  dreary  scene,  with  all  its  inliahitants  close  peat  in  their  dwellings, 
fike  hibernating  animals,  sleeping  throughout  the  winter,  and  aucioua  only  to 
guard  against  the  rigours  of  the  frost  The  fact  is  ouite  otherwise!  theyare 
all  abroad,  in  a  state  of  the  most  lively  actirit^,  and  of  easy  revelry.  They 
are  not,  it  is  true,  engaged  in  labouring  for  their  bread,  but  in  consuming  what 
they  have  ac^ired  by  their  industry  during  the  summer.  It  is  with  them  the 
itason  of  visiting  and  tntTelling  to  the  most  distant  maricets.  The  roads  are 
full  of  passengers  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  from  the  itinerant  shoemaker  and 
tailor  to  the  diplomatical  agents  and  messengers  of  court  cabinets.  The 
coming  into  a  family  circle  of  the  wandering  botchers  of  tailors  and  jobbing 
oebbMrs,  which  ahrayis  happens  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  an  event  of  great 
importance.  These  men  travel  from  bouse  to  house,  staying  as  long  as  tb^ 
find  employment,  and  then  sallying  forth  in  search  of  more  work:  oonaequent- 
ly,  they  are  the  bearers  of  sll  the  news  and  gossiping  tales  of  the  couotry — 
how  folks  live  and  tfirive  in  the  neighbouring  isles:  what  girls  have  found 
^..w..^.  ^1^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^j^  budget  of  births,  deaths,  accidents  by  fire 
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Uid  water,  til«s  of  apparitidiis  by  UmRl  and  tea»  baBkrupteiei,  jokae,  aad  leaa- 
daL  While  they  renain  in  a  house  tfaer  beeome  memben  of  the  family,  who 
entertain  a  regard  for  them  as  friends,  always  welcome,  and  generaUy  dis- 
miss them  with  regret" 

The  inbabitanto  of  the  Aland  Isles,  amoantin^  to  5  or  6000,  subsist 
chiefly  by  fishing,  their  agricultural  produce  being  but  scanty-  They 
sell  their  fish  in  Upsala  and  Stockholm  in  exchange  for  such  necessaries 
as  they  are  in  want  of.    Beggars  are  erery  where  yeij  common. 

After  TariouB  inquiries  as  to  the  stete  of  the  sea,  Dr.  Clarke  deter- 
mined to  attempt  a  circuitous  passage  to  Kumlin^  on  the  ice,  which 
he  accomplisKea  after  a  course  of  severe  hardship  and  considerable 
danger.  The  last  part  of  the  jonmey  he  finished  in  a  boat,  which  was 
forced  through  the  ice  into  the  open  sea.  No  time  was  lost  in  pro* 
ceeding  forward  to  Abo,  which  is  a  place  of  ^reat  resort  in  these  aorthem 
regions.  The  winter  had  now  assumed  all  ite  rigour,  and  in  this  jour* 
ney  our  travellers  found  it  almost  impossible  to  guard  a^nst  Oe  effecte 
of  the  intense  cold  which  benumbed  them.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
had  fallen  46  and  52^  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  at  this 
time  Dr.  Clarke  thus  describes  the  efiect  of  the  cold. 

*■  When  for  a  moment  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  sensation  in  our  eheeks, 
like  that  of  being  scorched*  immediately  took  place.  We  corered  our  fkees 
with  silk  haadkfifohiefs,  drawn  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
smallest  posnble  aperture  for  respiration;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  in- 
side of  the  handkerchief  became  coated  with  a  plate  of  ice,  which,  sticking 
to  the  skin,  aad  not  melting,  could  not  be  removed  without  excoriation.    We 


had  to  crou  a  frozen  channel  of  the  sea,  called  the  Turvesi  Passage;  a  nar- 
strait,  but  beine  open  towards  the  north-east,  we  were  exposed  to  all  the 
r  of  the  blast    In  a  short  time,  the  author  found  that  his  left  eye  was 
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so  frown  that  he  could  not  by  any  eflbit  separate  the  eye-Uds,  and  he'begea 
to  be  fearful  that  the  right  eye  would  also  close.  At  this  moment  there  came 
on  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  so  piercing  toat  a  languid  stupor  and  sleepiness 
seised  us  all,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  freezing  of  the  blood  in 
our  veins.  It  was  followed  by  a  cry  from  our  Swedish  interpreter,  that  our 
bglish  servant's  ihoe  was  irocen.  We  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  found 
Ike  poor  man  almost  insensible,  with  two  large  spots  upon  one  of  his  cheeks, 
as  if  patches  oi  white  paper  had  been  stuck  on.'' 

A  little  do|  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sledges,  and  which 
was  as  ciurefwy  guarded  from  the  atmosphere  as  possible,  had  one  of  his 
hind  legs  firoieo  so  stiff,  that  it  stuck  to  his  belly  as  if  it  bad  been  glued. 
So  great  was  the  cold,  that  they  found  it  would  be  madness  any  longer  to 
persist  in  their  journey,  and  they  aceordin^y  took  refuge  in  a  village  till 
the  cold  should  abate.  The  weather  continued  so  severe  after  they  were 
seated  in  their  apartAient,  that  whan  the  door  was  for  a  moment  opened, 
the  rushing  in  of  the  cold  air  converted  the  warm  vapour  of  the  room 
into  a  whiriing  column  or  cloud  of  snow,  which  turned  round  with  great 
rapidity.  They  arrived  at  Abo  on  ^e  4th^  January,  and  ))eing  shown 
into  a  room  with  two  stoves,  they  ordered  fires  in  both  of  them.  The 
wood  being  reduced  to  clear  embers,  they  closed  the  chimneys  by  means 
of  tB  iron  slider  placed  there  for  that  purpose-  The  inhabitants  never 
doae  the  sliders  as  Ions  as  any  appearance  of  blue  lambent  flame  remains 
OD  the  wood-coals.    Not  being  aware  of  this  critical  symptom,  which 


denotes  tbe  fonnation  and  disengagement  of  cwfiomc  tuii  gas^  they  shut 
the  sliders,  and  were  nearlj  suffocated  in  consequence.    Dr.  Clarke  first 
felt  the  attack,  in  a  great  coldness  in  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency  to 
sneeze,  followed  by  a  general  sensation  of  shivering,  and  a  violent  bead- 
ach.    After  which  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.     His  companion,  who 
was  also  sensibly  affected,  had  barely  strength  to  alarm  the  servants,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  out  to  the  air,  and  recovered  after  a  violent  headach. 
Abo  is  a  remaricable  town.    Though  it  has  little  intercourse  with  the 
more  polished  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  a  University  which  boasts  very 
distinguished  men  of  letters  and  science.    It  ranks  next  to  Stockfaofan 
and  Gottenburgh;  it  is  the  largest  town  of  Scandinavia,  and  has  long 
been  the  metropolis  of  Finland,  as  well  as  an  emporium  from  which  the 
consumption  of  an  extensive  countiy  is  supplied.     Dr.  Clarke  arrived  a 
fortnight  before  the  annual  fair,  at  which  are  collected  tiie  natives  of  aH 
the  northern  regions,  who,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  are  enabled  to 
travel  thither  on  their  slede^es  from  immense  distances.    Tbe  inhabitants 
of  all  Finland,  and  even  of  the  more  distant  provinces  of  Lapland,  began 
to  pour  in  with  increasing  numbers,  and  every  morning  constituted  a  new 
throng  moving  through  the  streets.    The  fair  hepns  on  the  20th  Janu- 
ary and  continues  but  three  days,  during  which,  it  is  impossible  to  pene- 
trate the  throng  where  the  market  is  held,  owing  to  the  many  tiiousand 
Fins  and  other  tribes,  who  brine  on  their  sledges,  covered  with  an  old 
net,  fishes  and  com,  which  they  oarter  for  salt,  brandy,  tobacco,  domes- 
tic utensib,  and  sometimes  silver  trinkets.    Like  all  savage  tribes,  they 
are  the  mere  slaves  of  their  sensual  propensities,  being  remarkably  fond 
of  brandy  and  tobacco.    It  is  astonishing  what  journeys  they  will  under- 
take in  order  to  purchase  a  little  tobacco,  or  brandy,  or  an  iron  pot,  kc 
For  such  objects  they  will  perhaps  travel  seven  or  eight  hundred  iniJes  over 
the  snow.    There  cannot  be  a  clearer  index  than  what  is  afforded  by 
these  facts  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  wealth  and  industry. 
In  the  community  of  Great  Britain,  where  wealth  and  industry  overflow, 
capital  is  diffused,  in  aU  its  most  finished  forms,  through  the  most  remote 
villages,  where  an  assortment  of  all  common  articles  of  necessary  use 
is  kept  for  sale.    In  such  a  state  of  things  thene  is  no  use  for  fairs,  or 
for  any  stated  rendezvous  between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers,  tbe  stock 
of  finished  work  being  so  large  that  it  is  dispersed  in  convenirat  stores 
for  retail  all  over  the  kingdom.    Hence,  we  m9j  observe,  ^t  along  with 
the  progressive  increase  of  capital  and  industry  in  this  countiy,  &irs  have 
been  grtidually  discontinued.    Where  capital  is  scarce,  a  perpetual  as- 
sortment of  finished  work  cannot  be  kept  up  in  any  particular  district, 
where  it  would  not  find  employment,  while  other  parts  would  be  left  un- 
supplied.    It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  carry  it  about,  and  to 
notify  generally  the  periods  when  it  will  be  brought  to  particular  places 
by  the  travelling  merchants  to  whom  it  belongs.    There  is  no  oAer  way 
in  which  the  capital  of  socie^  can  be  made  equal  to  all  its  necessaiy 
purposes;  and  the  ruder  the  state  of  society-^the  greater  the  scarcitf  of 
capital  and  industry — the  greater  and  more  extensive  will  be  tbe  resort 
to  these  periodical  fairs.    There  were  several  markets  in  differentparts 
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of  Scotland  for  manufactures  of  general  consumption,  which  were  fre- 
quented in  former  periods  hj  merchants  from  the  Continent.  These  are 
now  in  entire  disuse.  Thej  have  been  superseded  bj  the  increase  and 
general  diffusion  of  capital,  in  well  furnished  retail  shops,  which  are  ereiy 
where  established.  But  in  Finland  this  is  not  the  case^— and  tiie  poor 
natives  who  want  a  little  tobacco,  or  some  common  implement  oi  do- 
mestic use,  must  go  where  it  is  to  be  found;  if  thej  can  find  it  within  100 
miles  of  their  homes,  they  will  not,  we  maj  be  assured,  proceed  farther 
in  quest  of  it  But  if  they  cannot  find  it  nearer  than  Abo,  they  hare  no 
choice,  but  either  to  want  it  or  travel  the  necessary  distance,  whatever 
that  may  be,  where  they  can  exchange  their  surplus  produce  for  what  is 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

Dr.  Clarice  was  introduced  to  the  Professors  of  the  University  of 
Abo,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  and  hospitably  received,  and  many  of  whom 
he  highly  commends  for  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He 
visited  the  University  library,  the  mineralogical  and  natural  history 
collections,  and  the  cathedral,  which  contains  many  curious  and  ancient 
monuments. 

After  passing  through  Henlsingfors,  and  visiting  the  fortress  of  S  wea- 
berg,  and  several  other  places  of  little  moment,  he  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  arrived  at  Petersburgh,  with  the  general  magnificence  of 
which  capital  he  sq;>pears  to  have  men  greatly  struck,  and  he  expresses 
his  admiration  in  the  following  description. 

**  The  united  magnificence  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  coold  but  equal  Pe- 
tersburgh. There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  to  offend  the  eye;  all  is  grand, 
extenaiTe,  large  and  open.  The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight,  seem 
to  consist  entirely  of  palaces;  the  edifices  are  white,  lof^,  and  regular.  At 
first  sight,  the  whole  city  appears  to  be  built  with  stone;  but  on  a  nearer  in- 
spection, you  find  the  walls  are  of  brick,  coTered  with  plaster:  yet  erery  part 
is  so  clean  and  in  such  excellent  order,  and  has  an  appearance  so  new,  that 
the  efifeet  is  as  fine  and  striking  as  if  they  were  formed  of  marble.  The  pub- 
lic strneturesy  on  whatever  side  yon  direct  your  attention — auays,  piers,  ram- 
parts— are  all  composed  of  solid  granite,  calculated  to  enaure  for  ages.  It 
seems  as  if  the  ancient  Etruscans  or  Egyptians— stimulated  by  emulation  to 
surpass  their  prodigious  works,  aided  by  despotic  power,  and  instructed  by 
Grecian  taste— had  arisen,  to  astonish  the  modern  world  Such  is  the  me- 
tropolis which  Catherine  has  left!  Much  had  been  done  b;|r  her  predecessors; 
but  her  labours  suiirassed  them  all;  and  our  admiration  is  increased,  while 
we  behold  the  maf^nmcence  of  the  buildings,  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  the 
squares,  and  opemngs,  and  noble  palaces,— and  recollect  that  a  century  has 
not  yet  etosed,  since  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  by 
Peter  the  Great" 

Dr.  Clarke  sf  pears  to  have  visited  all  that  was  worthy  of  observation 
in  Petersburgh  with  his  usual  industry.  The  collections  of  art  in  pos* 
session  of  individuals,  are  many  of  them  enriched  by  extremely  valuable 
works.  The  gallery  of  Count  Strogonoff  contains  some  excellent  pic- 
tures, and  in  his  cabinet  of  mineralogy  there  are  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens. The  style  and  mode  of  living  adopted  by  the  nobles,  he  informs 
us,  exceeds  all  belief,  the  most  distent  provinces  being  ransacked  for 
delicacies  to  furnish  out  their  courtly  entertainments.  In  tiiis  respect 
they  almost  equal  Ae  old  Roman  epicures.    The  peasants  on  the  estates 


of  the  Bnniaii  nobles  are  all  slaTea,  and  are  well  or  ill-treated  aoeordiDg 
to  the  diaposition  of  their  masters.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  a  daye  beaten  ipioet 
emelly  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  We  haye,  as  vsoaly  ample  infetr- 
mation  as  to  all  the  public  institutions  in  Petersborgb,  as  well  as  a  ju- 
dicious account  of  the  worics  of  art.  For  these  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  as  we  find  it  necessaiy  to  draw  towards  a  tenninatioiu 
Dr.  Clarke  concludes  with  some  remarlcs  on  the  cq)rice  and  tjraanj  of 
Paul  of  Russia,  which  is  now  rather  an  antiquated  theme.  On  the 
whole,  we  hare  no  scruple  in  recommending  this  Tolume  strongljr  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing,  witii  little  ostentation,  all  that 
industry,  directed  by  judgment,  could  hare  possibly  collected  respecting 
the  different  countries  which  were  visited  in  the  course  of  this  jouniey. 


VOE  THE  PORT  VOLIO. 

THE  COMMON  LAW.* 

Mr.  Sampson  is  well  known  as  a  witty  and  ingenious  adrocate  of  the 
New  York  bar;  and  the  present  discourse  bears  strong  marks  of  his  pe- 
culiar vein,  in  the  treatment  of  literaiy  subjects.  It  is  Kvely  and  ^uri- 
ted;  and  its  perusal  will  amuse  a  Tscant  hour.  The  author  has  induft- 
triously  searcbed  the  histoiy  and  codes  of  tiie  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  during  their  preyalence  in  Endand,  and  cuUed  out 
many  a  curious  incident  and  indulged  in  many  a  good  humoured  sarcasqii 
But  though  entertaining,  his  performance  furnishes  bat  little  aid  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  he  appears  to  haTC  in  view,  which  is,  a  re- 
vision and  digest  of  our  systems  of  law  by  the  jurists  of  our  own  coun- 
try so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  state  of  imiHt)vement:  this  is 
termed  the  <^  erecting  the  standard  of  simple  wisdom  io  which  all  may 
rally:  for  Ibere  is  notiiing  so  uniform  as  truth  nor  so  simple  as  wisdom." 
^^  The  second  period  of  simplicity  is  that  of  nmture  wisdom  where  many 
ideas  are  referred  to  few  and  f;eneral  principles.  To  this  we  must  la- 
bour to  attain:  to  this  perfection  we  must  labour  to  bring  the  law." 

*•  It  is  true,"  says  the  writer,  «•  the  Eof^ish  reports  oontain  assidst  a  world 
of  rubbish,  rieh  treasures  of  experience,  and  that  those  of  our  own  oourts  con- 
tain materials  of  inestimable  worth,  aa4  recoire  little  more  than  regulation 
and  systematic  order.  This,  with  fixing  ana  determining  tiie  priBelples  on 
which  they  ought  to  depend,  and  settling  by  poeitive  enactments  all  dqubCs 
that  hang  upon  them,  abolishing  for  erer  all  forms  that  inmede  the  march  of 
iustice,  and  iknnly  establishing  mose  which  are  needfttl  to  its  ends,  and  f 


latiot;  into  plain  and  xntelligtble  language  those  borrowed  iU-p«ined  statotes* 
dT  which  eirery  word  gires  rise  to  endless  commentaries,  will  oomplete  the 
wished  for  object  Particular  eases  will  not  then  be  resorted  to  instead  of 
general  law.  The  law  will  govern  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  not  the  de- 
cisions the  law.    Judgments  will  be  legihu  non  txempUs,** 

*  An  AnniTersary  Diaoourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Soeielif  of 
New  York»  on  8atamSagr,  December  eih»  1828:  showing  the  oridn,  impress, 
antiqnitbs^  curiosities,  and  nature  of  the  Common  Law.  By  willhun  Samp* 
Bon,Kiq.    New  York.  BUSS  ai  White,  18M.    Pp.68. 
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All  tins  18  sincerelj  to  be  prayed  for,  since  it  presents  an  agreeable 
dream  to  tiie  imagination;  but  we  fear  in  spite,  of  all  that  could  be  done: 
there  no  more  exists  an  Utopia  now,  than  in  the  days  of  Sir  HumoB 
Moore.  If  tiie  ablest  code  that  the  world  has  seen  were  digested  bj 
jorists  more  profound  than  Trehoman  or  Portalia,  it  would  still  be 
overloaded  with  commentaries:  precedents  would  still  be  referred  to, 
cases  not  foreseen  would  arise  in  endless  procession  with  the  change  of 
human  affairs  and  the  ever  varying  transactions  of  life.  The  only  mode 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  settle  a  code  of  laws  which  would  an- 
swer witiiout  chance  or  addition,  would  be  to  forbid  any  alteration  in 
habits,  manners,  circumstances,  trades,  professions,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, or  condition.  As  long  as  these  vaxy,  laws  must  change  with 
them.  Even  the  Chinese,  it  is  believed,  are  not  able  to  keep  the  same 
svstem  of  laws  unchangeable  in  all  respects,  without  diminution,  addi- 
tiODy  or  variation. 

The  following  is  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Sampson's  mode  of  treating 
Us  sobjects,  and  is  eloquently  composed. 

''The  description  given  of  these  inTaden  (the  Danes)  is  appallinr.  They 
had  no  fear  of  odt  death  trot  a  peaceful  one/  To  die  a  natural  deaUi  was  to 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  halls  of  the  gods  of  Are  and  slaughter.  They 
therefore  laughed  on  reeeiTing  a  mortal  wound,  and  were  coagratalated  by 
friends  on  the  feasting,  fighting,  and  caroosinc  they  were  soing  to  partake  of; 
where  their  heavenlyjoys  would  be  measured  by  the  number  they  had  killed. 
The  victories  of  the  Danes  were  bloody  in  the  extreme,  they  refused  quarter 
even  to  those  who  entreated  to  become  alares;  and  their  insolence  to  the  Sax- 
ons, who  were  of  the  same  orieinal,  was  extraordinary.  They  obliged  them, 
when  thoT  met  a  Dane,  to  bow  down  their  bodies  till  he  passed :  and  uT  a  Saxon 
dared  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  a  Dane,  he  was  punished  with  instant  deatb« 
unless  the  Dane  had  pledged  his  honour  to  spare  hmi:  from  whence  the  phrase, 
**  I  pledge  you,**  yet  used  amongst  drinkers.  Desolation  followed  their  steps. 
Children  were  tossed  on  spears:  and  the  bodies  of  matrons  and  Tirgins  were 
first  defiled  and  afterwards  mangled.  The  poor  natiTO  slave,  the  Briton,  saw 
this  vengeanoe  on  his  conauerors,  but  was  nimself  only  more  and  more  en- 
slaTod,  and  exposed  to  still  greater  sufferings.  In  short,  so  great  was  the  hor- 
rot  tiiey  inspired  among  the  Christians,  that  this  new  prayer  was  added  to  tiie 
Litany.  Afwre  Jkuurem  libera  n»a  Damkne.  (From  the  fury  of  the  Danes 
Q  liord!  deliver  us.'* 

The  lemrned  discourser  is  of  opinion,  that  when  tiie  proposed  code  is 


«<  Our  jurisnrudenee  will  then  be  no  loncer  thorny  and  intricate,  nor  will 
it  need  those  fictions  which  rive  it  the  air  of  occult  magic,  or  those  queer  and 
awkward  contrivances,  which,  by  rendering  it  ridiculous,  greatly  diminish  its 
digni^  and  efficacy.  We  shall  be  delivered  from  those  odious  Tohimes  of 
special  pleading,  which  eannot  be  used  without  loweriag  and  degrading  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment:  i^loh  destroy  by  their  yerbose  jargon  the  very  end 
of  locical  precision  at  whioh  thev  profess  to  aim;  where  tiie  suitor's  sivry  Is 
told  m  twenty  diflbrent  ways  aao  answered  in  as  many,  and  must  be  hunted 
Ibr  with  fear  and  trembling  In  printed  books  (but  oh !  such  books)  and  made 
eonfomable  to  preeedents  con^iosed  before  the  party  was  in  being,  and  whieh 
in  no  one  single  instance  conform  to  tiie  truth;  insomuch  that  he  who  dares 
to  fell  his  ease  accordins  to  the  simple  and  honest  truth,  will  for  that  very 
raasoo,  if  for  no  other,  fail  in  his  suit  We  shall  be  delivered  too  from  fSko&o 
erer  faiereasiiig  swarms  of  foreign  reports  and  treatises,  whieh  darken  the 
very  atmosphere  by  their  mnltltiMek  and  generate  tkel^  kfiid  amongst  us;  and 
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%tfinst  which  we  matt  either  rise  in  aniks»  m  oertaiii  orieiital  natloiis  wn 
said  to  do  against  the  flights  of  locusts,  or  else  abandon  our  own  fair  fields  an4 
the  fruits  of  our  own  genial  sofl,  to  their  pernicious  actton." 

Which  seems  to  amoant  to  this:  tint  althou(^)i  the  arebitecti  the 
painter,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  may  import  and  rend  Eng* 
lish  worics  on  their  sereral  arts;  and  eren  *^  the  licentious  Ijrics''  of 
Moore  and  of  Bjron  be  freely  enjoyed  hj  all  who  choose  to  indulge  id 
them;  yet  the  lawyer  shall  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  read,  look  at,  or 
bear  of  any  decisions,  commentaries,  treatises,  or  essays  on  law,  written 
out  of  our  own  countiy:  nay,  that  even  in  our  own,  the  dissertations 
and  discourses  of  learned  men,  and  tbe  opinions  of  our  able  and  profound 
judges  being  ^^  things  of  the  same  kind''  generated  here  as  those  brought 
from  abroad,  are  no  better  than  locusts,  and  are  to  be  proscribed  and 
exterminated.  Unless,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a  discourse  before 
an  Historical  Society,  which  is  to  be  permitted  now  and  then  from  a  pri- 
rileged  quarter.  But  why  not  put  ail  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe 
under  the  ban  at  once,  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  literary  shell,  where 
we  may  spin  and  weaye  from  our  own  literary  products?  Wb^  not  for- 
bid any  allusion  to  foreign  laws,  books,  nations^  creeds,  or  hugs:  ted 
flagellate  any  one  who  repeals  the  names  or  cites  eacamples  from  Celts, 
Cmls,  Normans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Britons,  and  each  other  hard-«Muid- 
ing  names  which  now  furnish  diemes  for  orations  and  discourses  ? 

mr.  Sampson  has  displayed  a  fund  of  antioiiarian  lore,  but  not  so  mueti 
of  a  philosophical  spirit  in  this  discourse.  Common  Law  is  but  another 
phrase  for  common  sense,  which  is  not  to  be  hnnisked  fromoQr.tribuiaU 
for  ttut  ^culatioiis  of  disesters,  bowefer  compendious  and  ingenioos  tear 
labours  vobj  be.  The  mpoleon  Codes,  admirable  as  tbey  are,  have  al- 
ready been  found  inadequate  to  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  commer* 
cial  dealings.  The  good  people  of  Louisiana,  it  seems,  are  resolved  to 
be  governed  by  this  system;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  discretion 
of  mir  Judges  will  soon  be  put  in  requisition.  This  subject  was  treated 
very  fully  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  this  city  in  tbe  year  1819,  under 
the  title  of  <^  Observotioiis  on  Uu  MoUion  rfihe  Ckmmaa  Law  m&t 
United  SiaUi  :^' — a  production  which  evinces  throughout  a  mind  foitified 
by  wisdom  and  embellished  by  eloquence.  The  foUowing  passage  may 
be  recommended  to  tbe  attention  of  Mr.  Sampson,  and  all  those  who  msj 
have  been  dduded  into  notions  of  contempt  for  this  palladium  of  our 
rights: 

**  An  attempt  to  abolish  the  Conuaon  Law,  and  to  substilute  a  writtea  rta> 
tme  in  its  place*  would  be  most  fiitaUy  abortive,  and  produce  a  conibsioB 
that  would  destroy  the  very  rii^ts  and  distinotifltta  of  pn^perty:  rob  us  of  our 
eertiin  vemedies  Mainst  wrong,  and  take  away  the  means  ef  obtaialDip 
our  most  simple  and  obvious  rigjitk  We  must  abandon  not  only  oyr  fofoipi 
oemmeree,  but  our  internal  traffic  witti  each  other;  as  in  ease  ef  a  dtepnio 
there  will  be  no  rule  of  richt  to  whieh  we  may  refer  for  a  dociaion.  Then- 
sands  of  eases  will  be  omitled  in  the  statutes;  and  those  that  are  introdaeed 
wiH  be  liable  to  aU  the  unoertiiaties  of  ambiguous  ooBStnietion.  Befoiewe 
qaa  Ipiow  our  rights  cr  remedies,  cr  what  is  tt»  law  lo  which  wo  riiQuU  ee»> 
form  ourselves,  years  must  pass  away  to  raise  a  Oommon  Law  oonslroetioA 
forthisstatute,  andtoflxitsmeaningsybyaoouneof  praotioo  and  judicial 
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proeeedlnn.  So  that  after  wandering  a  eenturv  or  two  ia  darkness  and  donbt, 
and  suifortng  all  the  eTils  which  such  a  state  wul  inflict,  we  shall  be  most  Cor- 
tonate  indeM  if  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we  now  are.  We  shall  lesTe  the 
fast  land  to  be  tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  bonndless  oeean;  to  be  driven  lUiont 
by  every  tempestuous  gust  and  resistless  current,  and  the  utmost  of  our  hope 
must  be  to  escape  min  and  wreck;  and  regain  the  shore  we  so  madly  deserted. 
We  shall  look  to  it  with  tears  of  true  sorrow,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  self-re- 
jproach." 

This  cogent  and  ingenious  arniment  in  behalf  of  ^'  the  gatliered  wisdoa 
of  a  thousand  years,"  was  publiuied  anonymoosly ;  but  we  presume  w«  may 
now  stale  witboat  impropriety,  that  the  profession  is  indebted  for  it  to 
the  pea  of /osqnft  J7fl]»llttfisofi,  Esq.,  a  ts^ 

deeph/  aid  of  thai  taeU  whereout  eury  man  wrawtik  according  io  As 
9irtttgAofhi$undenlanding. 


HIGH-WAYS  AND  BY-WAYS .♦ 

EvKRT  part  of  this  volume  bears  th^  stamp  of  an  original  and  elea;ant 
mind.  The  tales,  four  in  number,  are  composed  with  considerable  skill; 
the  incidents  are  striking  and  probable;  the  narrative  is  full  of  easoi  and 
animation,  and  interest;  and  the  sentiments  are  vigorous,  manly,  and  ho- 
nourable. The  style  is  graceful  and  flowing,  always  free  from  the  re- 
proach of  vul^aritv  or  carelessness,  and  often  rising  to  the  elevation  and 
fire  of  impassioned  eloquence.  But  it  is  not  eieiimt  from  blemishes,  if 
blemishes  they  may  be  called,  which  have  arisen  from  an  overwrought 
polish,  and  sprune  from  an  unrestrained  redundancy  of  power.  The 
aoAor's  language  has  not  any  of  the  grosser  extravagancies  which  have 
thrown  ridicule  upon  the  mannerism  of  Irish  oratoir;  he  is  superior  to 
studied  alliteration,  and  coiltless  of  overstrained  and  fantastical  images; 
bat  still  he  is  too  ambitious  of  ornament — ^too  lavish  of  flowers— too 
often  tempted  to  clothe  with  meretricious  embellishment  the  purity  of  en- 
thusiastic and  natural  thoughts.  We  understand  that  he  is  a  native  of 
**  Green  Erin,"  and  an  inheritor  of  one  of  the  brightest  names  which 
have  shed  lustre  on  his  country;  but  if  we  had  not  already  known  as 
much  from  report,  we  should  infallibly,  in  the  impetuous  strength  of  his 
qpirit,  the  fervour  of  his  conceptions,  and  above  all,  the  splenmd  but  uo> 
tempered  exuberance  of  his  diction,  have  detected  the  peculiarities  of  his 
national  genius.  He  has  dedicated  his  work  to  ^'  his  friend  Washinf^a 
Irvins^,''  and  declared  himself  the  admirer— as  who  is  not— of  that  ima- 
giBative  and  highlv  gifted  individual.  But  the  autiior  of  the  Sketeh- 
Book  has  bestowed  upon  sentimental  and  romantic  composition  all  the 
hiffb  colouring  and  richness  which  the  modesty  of  nature  can  sufler;  aaj 
thmg  more  brilliant  than  his  illustrations— more  mellifluous— more  exqui- 

•  High-Ways  and  By-Ways;  or  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  pieked  up  in  the 
French  Frovinoes.  By  A  Walking  Gentleman.  Lottdon:  Whittakeffl.  182& 
«vo.  Pp.  W' 
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sitelj  beautiful  than  his  periodfl,  our  language  is  incapaMe  of  attataiiig* 
He  has  carried  the  power  of  his  art  as  far  as  it  will  go;  he  has  even  ha- 
zarded something  in  the  indulgence  of  its  di^>laj;  and  a  step  befond 
would  have  placed  him  on  the  verge  of  bad  taste.  The  writer  hclore 
us  is  no  imitator;  but  congeniality  of  mind  and  pursuits  has  thrown  him 
into  the  same  track  with  his  friend.  He  has  pursued  the  same  career, 
and  with  scarcely  inferior  success;  but  in  tiie  rapidity  and  ardour  of  his 
fl^ht,  he  has  not  always  known  iHiere  to  pause  as  disereetily. 

Skilfally  as  the  narratire  of  these  tales  is  conducted,  we  think  (hat 
the  merit  of  the  volume  consists  not  so  much  in  the  framework  of  the 
stories,  as  in  the  keen-sighted  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Freneh  m^ 
ners  and  life,  and  the  ever*varying  and  lively  pictures  of  the  scenery  and 
costumes  of  the  country,  with  which  it  abounds.  We  know  not  whether 
our  Walking  Gentleman  has  actually  enjoyed  the  pedestrian  ezeursioos 
throj^|;h  the  French  provinces  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  introduce  his 
descriptions;  but,  if  so,  we  heartily  envy  him  the  rich  fund  of  heathful 
and  inspiring  entertainment  which  has  fallen  to  his  happy  and  cardeaslot, 
and  would  that  we  could  ourselves,  casting  off  the  sluggish  ooil  of  our 
vocation,  spring  like  him  over  hill  and  through  dale  with  our  dog  Ranger 
by  our  side,  our  Manton  on  shoulder,  and  a  q>iril  within  us  as  Tip;ht  Mid 
free,  as  reckless  of  every  day  ills,  and  as  well  tuned  for  commuoion  wifli 
nature  in  her  fairest  moods.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  however  he  bas 
gained  his  animating  recollections,  this  much  is  certun,  that  he  evinces 
::  y  a  familiarity  with  tbs  scenes,  that  he  paints,  which  close  obsertation,  or 

"^^  long  residence  in  the  French  provinces  could  alone  have  produced.  To 
the  fidelity  of  his  sketches  we  can  in  sodm  instances  bear  testimony,  and 
there  is  otherwise  an  air  of  truth  and  keeping  about  them  wiiich  u  not 
easily  mistaken.  He  has  read  the  French  peasantry  wi^  a  favourable 
and  benevolent  eye,  and  appreciated  their  character  as,  in  the  deep  ob- 
scurity of  provincial  life,  it  still  really  exists  in  spite  of  fine  crimes  and 
demoralizing  influence  of  tiie  Revolution  and  Imperial  rule.  They  are 
to  tiiis  day,  where  the  secluded  and  little  frequented  situations  of  the 
sonth  have  preserved  them  from  the  contagious  poison  of  the  ci^ntal  and 
populous  towns,  a  light-hearted  innocent  race;  hospitable,  kind,  and  po- 
lite to  the  stranger,  and  harmless,  simple,  and  honest  in  their  relatioos 
with  each  other. 

This  scheme  of  interweaving  the  real  adventures  and  scenery  of  a 
town,  or  at  least  such  incidents  and  such  scenes  as  the  localities  assigned 
to  the  tales  might  reasonably  produce,  is  the  great  charm  of  the  volume. 
There  is  no  more  agreeable  species  of  fiction  than  that  in  which  tlie 
creations  of  a  glowing  and  pure  imagination  are  blended  with  the  fealf- 
ties  of  nature  and  life.  Such  compositions  exercise  a  potent  and  curious 
spell  upon  our  belief.  We  feel  that  a  portion  at  least  of  Ae  matter  is 
true;  we  are  irresistibly  persuaded  as  we  advance  and  become  warned 
with  the  attractions  of  the  narrative,  that  Ae  whole  is  a  transcript  of 
actual  occurrences.  We  are  conducted  through  scenery  whose  exml- 
ence  is  undoubted,  whose  beauties  are  he%hten^  by  all  the  captivatipp 
"aids  of  description;  we  are  introduced  to  a  state  of  society  wbicfa  vrt 
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know  to  be  faitfafiiUjr  depicted;  and  we  caoAot  cooipreheDdy  while  we 
wander  in  imagination  tfarongh  the  meads  and  vinejards,  by  wood  and 
streamlet,  and  among  the  villages  and  peasantry  of  this  substantial' 
earth,  that  the  edifices  which  our  guide  points  out,  and  the  personages 
whom  he  presents  to  us,  are  but  the  sports  of  a  fairy  work,— *the  unreal 
▼isiona  of  his  fancy,  the  cheats  and  delusions  of  fiction.  We  haTO  need 
to  retrace  our  footsteps,  to  sift  the  deception,  to  re-examine  the  whole 
▼iew  with  incredulity  and  caution,'  before  we  can  determine  how  far  we 
shall  trust  the  erring  judgment  of  our  bewildered  senses.  If,  indeed,  he 
who  would  pass  this  pleasant  imposition  upon  us  be  a  bungler,  we  will 
not  travel  in  his  company,  we  will  have  none  of  his  dull  and  common- 
frface  cheatery,  we  vnll  dismiss  him  and  his  tale  i»  the  words  of  mine 
host  of  the  immortal  '^  Pilgrimage," 

*' Abide,  Robin,  mine  lore  brother, 
*  **  Som  better  man  shall  tell  ns  first  another." 


TRIAL  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.* 

Th£  Rev.  Edward  Irving  has  caused  almost  as  many  controversies  on 
his  character,  talents,  and  personal  appearance,  as  were  kindled  in  the 
Alsatian  capital  by  the  nose  of  Slaukenbergius'  stranger.  Debates  are 
quite  as  warm,  contradictions  quite  as  positive,  on  the  modem  as  on 
the  older  prodigy;  and  the  only  difierence  is  that  we  are  lectured  to  by 
newspapers  and  magazines,  by  the  Courier,  Times,  Album,  Pulpit,  and 


John  Bull,  instead  of  the  sentinel,  the  bandy-leg|^ed  drummer^  the 
'  truinpeter,  the  trumpeter's  wife,  the  bui^master's  widow,  the  master  of 
the  inn,  and  the  master  of  the  inn's  wife,  who  inflamed  the  citizens  of 
Strasbui^.  ^^  'Tis  an  imposture,  my  dear,"  said  the  master  of  the  inn — 
**  'tis  a  false  nose."  '^  'Tis  a  true  nose,"  said  his  wife.  ^^  'Tis  made 
of  fir  tree,"  said  he;  *^1  smell  the  turpentine."  '^  There 's  a  pimple 
on  it,"  said  she.  ^'  'Tis  a  dead  nose,"  replied  the  innkeeper.—'^  'Tis 
not  worth  a  single  stiver,"  said  the  bandy-legged  drummer — '^  'tis  a  nose 
of  parchment" — ^^  'Tis  as  long,"  said  the  trumpeter's  wife,  "  as  a 
trumpet."  '^  And  of  the  same  metal,"  said  the  trumpeter,  ^^  as  you  hear 
by  its  sneezing."  '<  'Tis  as  soft  as  a  flute,"  said  she.  <<  'Tis  brass," 
said  the  trumpeter,  ^'  'Tis  a  pudding's  end,"  said  his  wife.  So  squab- 
bled the  Strasburgers,  and  so  our  periodical  critics.  Mr.  Irving,  says 
one,  ^<  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  man."  He  is  "  a  man  of  very  or- 
dinary talents,"  says  another — ^*  He  is  a  quack,"  cries  John  Bull; 
**  An  impudent  Scotch  quack,"  responds  the  Liberal;  ^*  We  might  start 

•  The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  A  Cento  of  Criticisin. 
London:  Brain,  Butcher-hall  Lane.    1823. 

An  Ezamioation  and  Defence  of  the  Writings  and  Preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Cross  Street,  Hat- 
ton  Garden.  Including  copious  Extracts  from  his  *«four  Orations  for  the 
Oracles  of  God,"  and  his  «  Argument  for  judgment  to  Come."  By  a  Layman. 
London:  Fairburn. 
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a  panJIel  for  hin  ia  the  Admirable  Cnckton,"  ttLjn  the  libersJ  Bgain. 
w  is  **  a  great  brimstooe  merehanty"  sajs  Cobbet,  and  has  ^<  a  beard 
like  a  Ctorman  scrubbing-brush;"  he  is  '^  a  fine  young  eagle/'  preaehes 
Mr.  John  Cla7ton;/<he  is  a  flower,"  sa^s  the  '' Christian's  Pocfcef 
Magazine;"  '^  he  is  an  ass/'  says  the  Leading  Journal  of  Europe. 
'<  lie  18  an  expounder  of  the  first  order/'  exclaims  one  critic;  ^  let  turn 
n»eak  English,"  cries  a  neighbour;  ^^.  he  is  a  vain  green  joutfa,"  says 
this  last;  **  he  is  tiiirtj-five,"  obames  another;  aye,  '^  for^'  aaya  a 
third.  He  is  '^  a  brawny  bravo,"  an  ^'  accomplished  bari>arian,"  an 
''  insaiie  re?iler;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^*  he  becomes  near  to  Cicero's 
•definition  of  a  complete  orator."  He  is  **  a  raw  Scotch  dominie,"  and 
again,  *^  he  would  bkie  been  equal  to  Peter  the  Hermit  in  setting  aD 
Christendom  in  motion."  He  plays  off  an  **  ambieuous  person  and  ob- 
scene antics;"  and  with  req>eet  to  action,  it  is  evident  that  '^  St.  Paul 
^  Athens,"  has  been  his  study.  Some  declare  that  he  pihta  them  in 
mind  of  John  the  Baptist;  others  call  him  Dr.  Squintum;  the  Examiner 
admires  his  '^  dark  a|K>stolical  head  of  hair;"  which  the  Liberal  describes 
as  *^  matted  like  a  mane;"  and  a  very  nice  observer  has  affirmed,  that 
one  side  of  his  face  is  that  of  a  Salvator  Mundi,  the  other  that  of  a 
Highland  chief.  It  is  thought  that  the  lower  features  of  his  counte- 
nance resemble  those  of  the  Booni^mrte  family;  and  it  is  also  asserted, 
tiiat  '^  be  verges  in  his  general  appearance  to  the  SKmiam  tribe.  "^ 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  recites  an  article  published  on  the  17th  of 
July,  in  vdiich  he  declares  he  has  not  heard  Mr.  Irving,  and  will  not, 
till  he  can  do  so  without  fighting  his  way  into  the  church:  forgetting 
that  be  complained  to  the  worid,  s^out  ten  days  before,  of  baring  been 
nearly  suffocated  in  this  same  church,  while  listeningto  ''  a  master-piece 
of  oratory."  It  is  explained,  however,  that  the  <<  We"  of  Julr  the  7th 
and  <'  We"  of  July  the  17th  were  different  people.  We  the  first  were 
great  fighters,  and  small  critics;  We  the  second  were  not  quite  so  pugna- 
cious, and  considerably  harder  to  please.  Public  opinion  is  docile,  and 
must  accommodate  itself  to  these  little  shiftings  and  variatmns. 

That  the  printer  of  the  late  Liberal  should  have  eridence  to  give  on 
n  subject  of  this  kind,  was  hardly  to  be  expected;  but  the  LibenJ^  lOoe 
other  poor  caitiffs,  turned  its  thoughts  to  religion  when  it  was  m  the 
Bgonies  of  death. 

The  Album,  Pulpit,  Literary  Chronicle,  British  Press,  and  New 
Evangelical  Magaaine,  all  send  their  witnesses  to  confound  the  unfortn 
nate  divine;  and  John  Bull  rises  against  him  in  proprid  pereondj  but 
masked.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  his  appearance  b  deacribed  with 
much  rivacity.  He  repeats  the  testimony  delivered  some  time,  ago  in 
bis  pi^r,  and  is  desired  to  sing  a  ballad  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Dawaon, 
in  which  his  opinions  on  the  present  subject  are  set  forth  more  at  large^ 
After  some  objection  to  tiiis  kind  of  eridence,  the  Court  decides  on  re« 

*  The  ezpreMioni  wo  have  cited  are  taken  from  publications-  refeiared  to  in 
the  **  Trial,  from  the  London  Magazine  of  Ausust,  Blackwood's,  and  the  New 
Montby  Magaxine  of  September,  and  the  <<  Defence*'  (a  paltry  pamphlet)  men«> 
tlotied  at  the  Ikead  of  this  article. 
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ceinog  it>  and  the  witness  sounds  forth  one  of  his  accustomed  strains  of 
Ijrical  satire;  for  John  has  this  at  least  in  common  with  die  Bull  of 
Pfaahris,  that  his  mosie  always  costs  somebody  a  roasting. 

The  defendant  then  m^s  a  meeefa  (compiled  in  a  great  measure  from 
his  own  discourses)  and  Mr.  rhillips  calls  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
among  whom  are  the  Editors  of  the  New  Times  and  Eiamioer,  and  the 
"  Resident  director"  of  the  Liberal.  Some  of  these,  however,  *^  break 
down/'  as  it  is  techoicaliy  styled,  under  examination,  and  the  case  is 
abruptly  closed.  Common  Sense  (the  Judge^  makes  an  harangue  not 
much  in  character,  and  Mr.  ][nring  is  found  guim  on  the  seventh  count, 
but  acquitted  on  all  the  rest,  which  the  Court,  m  certain  notable  rea-^ 
sons,  has  considered  inappikaUe  to  his  case. 

Mr.  Irving,  although  convicted,  as  the  reporter  infonns  us  in  his  pam« 
phlet,  has  received  no  sentence.  We  think  it  would  not  become  the 
London  public  to  be  very  forward  in  demanding  his  punishment ;  for, 
when  the  preacher  is  brought  up  to  undergo  condemnation,  half  the  town 
•i^;ht  to  be  standing  at  i&  same  bar.  u  an  account  were  taken  of  all 
mndemeanours  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  Common  Sense,  which  have  been 
eommitied  during  Mr.  Irving's  exhibitions,  who  would  not  be  appalled 
at  the  reckoning?  Let  us  only  turn  in  fancy  to  the  scene  of  this  gen- 
tleman's achievements;  let  us  imagine  tlw  Sabbath  frighted  from  its 
propriety;  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  thronged  with  equipages;  the 
devout  abandoning  their  churches;  the  profane  making  their  debut  at 
public  worship  in  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  with  a  standmg-room  ticket; 
privy-counsellors  jostling  with  ^'  gentlemen  of  the  press;"  fashion  re- 
clining in  the  gallery,  and  piety  upon  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  intellect  el- 
bowingvon  the  floor;  Cruikshank  caricaturing:  Basil  Montague  exhorting 
from  the  window;  Romeo  Coates  declaiming  on  the  threshold,  and  the 
public  at  large  brawling  in  the  court-yard.  The  misdemeanours  of  a 
single  morning  thus  occupied  would  form  such  a  calendar  that  Common 
Sense  wouH  shrink  from  holdmg  the  assijeea.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
it  would  be  found  the  wisest  measure  to  publish  a  general  remission  of 
offences  hitherto  committed  in  the  affair  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel. 
Hie  benefit  of  such  an  amnesty  would,  of  course,  extend  to  Mr.  Irvine; 
and,  if  he  offended,  again,  he  would  again  be  amenable  to  the  law.  As 
to  the  public,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  amendment. 


FOR  ns  roRT  youo. 

RAWLE'S  ADDRBSSES  TO  THE  BAR.« 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  eminent  alike  for  their  pnn 
fasaaonal  skiU  and  their  gentlemanly  demeanor,  formed,  a  few  years  ago, 

•  Two  Addresses,  to  « the  associated  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel^ia." 
Frottounced  by  William  Rawle,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Association.  FhiTs- 
delffhia,  1824.   Pp.  $2.    S^ 
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an  association  for  benevolent  purposes^  as  well  as  with  a  new  to  eon-* 
suit  together,  and  introduce  such  reformations  as  might  be  made  in  Hie 
practice  of  the  law.  At  two  of  their  anniTcrsary  meetings  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  of  these  Addresses,  pronounced  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  die  Association,  at  whose  request  they  are  now  published. 

The  solidity  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Rawle's  obsenrations,  deaenre  the 
attention  of  the  professional  student,  as  they  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  flippant  remarks  on  the  Common  Law,  which  are  ao  easy  to 
make  but  so  difficult  to  reduce  into  any  beneficial  operation.  The  reader 
will  discern  in  these  fm^  the  judicious  mind  of  a  profound  lawyer, 
acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  practice,  as  well  as  familiar  with 
the  science  of  law  in  its  most  extensi?e  ramifications.  They  contain 
tiie  reflections  of  one  who  is  anxious  to  reform,  where  it  can  be  done 
with  safety;  but  cautious  not  to  destroy  the  plant  in  |Mnining  its  loxn- 
riances.  They  are,  however,  of  too  technical  a  character,  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  readers;  but  the  following  sketches  of  some  of  those  law- 
yers who  were  eminent  in  the  days  that  are  past,  possess  a  local  interest 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  renders  ibem  hi^y  attractive.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar tone  of  benevolence  in  the  foUowmg  delineation  of  Mr.  Bawle's 
former  brethren  of  the  bar 

...  Qnos  olim  meminisae  jurat 

^^  We  are  not  forbidden  to  explore  the  tomb,  to  bring  from  their  ashes 
departed  ^nius  and  spirit,— to  serve  as  models  for  youMil  imitation^ 
and  incentives  to  dignified  and  useful  exertion. 

^*  It  is  not  without  a  trembling  hand  that  I  shall  venture  to  recal  to 
some  and  to  present  to  others  a  tew  of  those  names  of  which  I  have  a 
recollection,  more  or  less  perfect,  but  assisted  by  accessible  sources  of 
information. 

^^  At  the  era  of  our  Independence  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  possessed 
among  others  a  WiUon^  a  Set^eani^  and  a  Ltwia^  an  JlngenoU,  an 
Edward  J9tcUk,  and  a  George  Roes. 

^'  Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  earlier  times.  In 
1772  he  was  preferred  to  the  bench.  Perhaps  no  one  exceeded  bim  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  common  law,  or  in  the  sound  exposition  of 
statutes— His  solid  judgment,  tenacious  memory,  and  persevering  indus- 
try rendered  him  a  safe  and  steady  guide.  At  the  bar  his  language  wss 
p^iment  and  correct,  but  seldom  characterised  by  effusions  of  eb- 
quence — ^his  arguments  were  close  and  frequently  methodised  on  the 
strict  rules  of  logic — ^his  object  always  seemed  to  be  to  produce  convic- 
tion, not  to  obtain  iqiplause. 

<^  But  in  those  times  the  sphere  of  the  lawyer  was  somewhat  limited. 
In  provincial  courts  no  great  questions  of  international  law  were  dis- 
cussed— no  arguments  on  the  construction  of  treaties-Hio  comparisons 
of  legislative  powers  with  constitutional  restrictions— even  admiralty 
cases  had  littie  interest— «very  thing  great  and  imposing  was  reserved 
for  the  mother  countiy.    Till  the  ebullitions  produced  by  the  stamp  act. 
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{Krittieal  interests  were  local  and  confined.  Penn^lirania  waa  di?ided  be- 
tm^en  two  partieS|  that  of  the  proprietaries  and  a  considerable  section  of 
the  people. 

**  Two  lawjersy  GnUmoau  and  XXcfcifison,  took'  active  parts  in  this 
controTer^.  Each  publishea  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  the 
legislatire  assembly;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  introduction  to  each 
(one  composed,  bj  Dr.  Franklin^  who  co-operated  with  Cralloway  in  o^ 
posing  the  proprietary  interest,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  coadjn* 
tor  of  Dickinson,)  were  at  the  time  more  admired  than  the  principal 
compositions.    Tet  they  were  both  men  of  talents. 

^'  Of  OaStnmfi  manner  I  ha?e  no  personal  knowledge;  from  inspec- 
tion of  the  dockets  his  practice  appears  to  have  been  extensire.  He 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  migrated  to  England,  where,  after  ex- 
citing considerable  public  attention,  by  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  W. 
Howe  in  this  country,  he  remained  tin  his  death. 

'^  Yery  difierent  were  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  IKchiMon.  At 
the  commencement  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  he  displayed  his 
powers  with  fenrour  and  couraee  in  defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  coun- 
tiy's  rights.  Assuming  the  tiSe  oi  A  Penmylvania Farmeryhe  assailed 
witfa  a  due  proportion  of  leaniing  and  an  irresistible  cogency  of  argu- 
ment the  unjust  attempt  of  the  Britiah  legislature  to  impose  internal  taxa- 
tion on  the  colonies. 

^*  These  publications  had  liie  happiest  effect.  The  resistance  which 
seemed  at  first  to'be  founded  rather  on  natural  impulse  than  deliberate  re- 
search was  clearly  shown,  not  onl^  to  be  meritorious  in  itself,  but  justH 
fiable  under  the  laws  and  constitution,  by  which  all  British  subjects  ought 
to  be  gbyemed. 

'  '^  Of  Dkkkaof^B  manner  of  speaking  I  have  some  recoUection-^he 
possessed,  I  thidr,  considerable  fluency,  with  a  sweetness  of  tone  and 
agreeable  modulation  of  voice,  not  well  calculated  however  for  a  large 
audience.  His  law  knowledge  was  respectable,  though  not  remarkably 
extensive,  for  his  attention  was  more  directed  to  historical  and  political 
studies.  In  his  defensive  publications  against  the  attacks  of  Yateriusy  in 
178G,  the  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  by  a  pure  and  elmnt  style, 
thoo(^  the  statesman  must  discover  some  political  errors.  VVholly  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  he  left  tiie  bar  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution. 

'^  At  this  period  a  new  band  arose 

M  Oocursus  hominnm,  euj vs  prudentia  monstrat, 
*<  Summos  posse  Tiros,  et  magna  exempla  daturos, 
'■Yervecum  in  patri&---n&8ci." 

Juv.  Sai.  X.  r.  48. 

<<  They  contributed  with  other  instances  to  prove,  notwithstanding  the 
anro|;aiice  of  European  prediction,  that  America,  even  at  the  instant  of 
puttinc  on  the  toga  virilis  was  eqwad  to  the  duties  of  mature  and  accom- 
vliahed  man. 
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^^  I  have  already  givmi  some  ninrasi  I  will  more  partieularij  daieribe 
two  or  three  others. 

^'  Perhaps  few  of  those  now  present  can  recollect  Wil&onm  the  apka* 
dour  of  his  taleoti,  aad  the  fnlness  of  his  praetiee. 

^'  Classieallj  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  aa  a  tutor  in  a  p«b- 
lie  seminary,  his  suhsequent  sacceas  in  a  narrow  circle  of  eountiy  eenrli, 
eoeoaraged  him  to  embark  in  the  storm  which  after  the  depaitara  of  the 
British  troop  agitated  the  forum  of  Philadelphia. 

'^  The  adherents  to  the  rojal  cause  ware  the  neeessaiy  sdl»aet8  of  pro- 
secution, and  popular  nrejudice  seemed  to  bar  the  avenues  of  juiiice. 

^^  But  Ffi^Mm  and  JLeims,  and  Gcot^a  BoUj  nerar  shrunk  fron  such 
cotttesta,  and  if  Aeir  efforts  frequent^  fuled,  it  was  not  from  want  ef 
pains  or  fear  of  danger. 

'^  Other  questions  of  the  highest  moment  also  became  the  dailj  sub- 
jects of  forensic  discussion,  questions  for  whiehprerious staihr  no  daabt 
had  qualified  them,  but  with  which  no  prenous  praetiee  had  nmiiiartaed 
tibem. 

^^  In  respect  to  them,  WUnm  soon  became  conspicuous.  The  news 
idiieh  be  took,  were  luminous  and  comprehensive.  His  knowhwhe  and 
infemation  ahrajs  appeared  adequate  to  the  Udiest  sul^^eet,  and  justly 
administered  to  the  particular  aspect  in  which  it  was  pnantod.  Hia 
person  and  manner  were  dignified,  his  voice  powerful,  tJMNigk  not  malo* 
dions,  hia  cadences  judiciously,  though  somewhat  srtificiaUy  ragaMed. 

<*  Hia  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonable  length;  be  did  net  af« 
ieet  conciseness  nor  minuteness,  he  struck  at  the  great  featuiea  ef  the 
aaae,  and  neither  wearied  bis  hearers  by  a  verbose  prolengalion,  nor  ikr 
appointed  them  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

«<  But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persuasive,  hv  habitual 
eibrt  teemed  to  be  to  subdue  without  conciliatiflg,  and  the  impreasioB 
left  was  mora  like  that  of  submission  to  a  stem,  than  a  humane  eon- 


« It  mast,  howevM\  be  confessed,  that  Ifr.  WUmm  oa  the  benok,  waa 
mX  equal  to  Mr.  W%k(m  at  the  bar,  nor  did  his  law  leetuies  eatirely 
saeet  die  eipectation  that  had  been  formed 

^  The  talents  of  Otovgt  Bum  were  miadi  above  mediocri^.  ^  Hia 
nsnner  was  Insinuating  and  persuasive,  aocompamed  with  a  speciea  ef 
pleasantry  and  habitual  good  humour.  His  knowledge  of  the  Im  waa 
aufficient  to  obtain  respect  from  the  court,  and  his  fniliar  mennar  se- 
cured the  attention  of  die  jury.  But  he  was  not  industrious,  and  his 
career  after  the  commencement  of  the  rerohition  waa  short. 

^  The  powers  of  Eeed  were  of  a  higher  order.  His  mind  was  per- 
qrieaoas,  nia  perceptions  quick,  his  penetration  great,  his  industry  unre- 
mitted. Before  the  revolution  he  Imd  a  considerable  share  of  the  cur- 
rent praetiee.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  not,  I  tiiink,  pleaaing;  his 
leasmg,  however,  was  well  condaeted,  and  seldaas  failed  to  hear  apen 
the  proper  pemCa  of  controversy.  When  ho  had  the  conolinio»  af  a 
cause,  he  was  formidable.    I  have  heard  an  old  practitioner  ssf  tet 
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Ibere  was  no  one  at  the  bar  wbom  he  so  litde  liked  to  be  behind  hinii  as 
Joseph  Reed. 

*^  Bradford  was  the  youngest  of  those  who  flourished  at  this  active 
and  interesting  period,  and  bis  history  merits  the  attention  of  the  younger 
part  of  my  brethren,  as  indieating  that  however  discouraging  the  pros- 
pect may  be,  one  should  never  despair. 

*'  I  have  understood  that  for  tiiree  or  four  years  after  his  admission  he 
had  scarcely  a  single  client,  his  circumstances  were  so  slender  and  his 
hopes  so  faint  that  he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  relinqyish  the  pro- 
fession and  go  to  sea,  but  his  abilities,  though  known  to  few,  vtore  justly 
appreciated  by  BIr.  Reed,  then  president  of  tbe  Supreme  Executive 
ouncil. 

^'  On  the'  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  178^9  ^®  ^^^  unexpectedly 
appointed  attorney-general.  At  that  time  the  ofiBce  required  no  feeble 
luind.  The  executive  administration  was  involved  in  the  most  serious 
responsibilities.  The  abili^  of  his  predecessor  had  been  eminently  use- 
ful to  them.  If  Bradford  had  proveid  unequal  to  its  duties,  the  appoint^ 
ment  would  have  covered  both  him  and  the  administration  with  diaerace; 
if  otherwise,  it  elevated  him  t&  honour,  while  it  highly  promoted  the  po- 
litical interests  he  belonged  to— the  latter  was  the  result. 

^^  Tbose  of  his  brethren  who  had  only  noticed  him  as  a  mute  and  bum- 
ble attendant  on  the  courts,  now  watched  his  progress  with  political  if 
not  professional  jealousy,  and  soon  perceited  with  surprise  the  first  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  in  a  style  not  common,  of  knowledge  not  suspected, 
of  judicious  management  not  frequent  in  youth. 

'^  He  advanced  with  a  rapid  progress  to  an  eminence  of  reputation 
which  never  was  defaced  by  petty  artifices  of  practice  or  ignoble  asso- 
ciations of  thought;  his  course  was  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure;  his  elo- 
quence was  of  the  best  kind;  his  language  was  uniformly  classical;  his 
fancy  frequently  interwove  some  of  those  mcefd  ornaments  which  de- 
light when  they  are  not  too  frequent  and  do  not  intenrupt  the  chain  of 
atgument 

^'  Tet  his  manner  was  not  free  from  objections:  I  have  .witnessed  in 
him  wfaatl  I  b<ure  occasionally  noticed  in  the  public  speeches  of  Charies 
Fox— a  momentary  hesitation  for  want  of  a  particular  word — a  stopping 
and  recalling  part  of  a  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  amendii^  it:  nor  was 
Us  voice  powerful  nor  always  varied  by  those  modulations  of  which  an 
experienced  orator  knows  the  utility. 

^'  His  temper  was  seldom  ruffled  and  his  speeches  were  generallir 
marked  by  mildness.  The  only  instance  in  which  I  remember  much  ani- 
mation vras  in  a  branch  of  the  case  of  Gerard  vs.  Basse  and  StHfer^ 
wliieb  is  not  in  print  The  principal  case  is  in  1  i)a/Ia#,  1 19;,he  was 
toaoemed  for  the  unfortunate  Soyer. 

**  At  pment  I  shall  not  prooeed  with  these  imperfeot  ddineaiioiM. 
There  yet  remaiBs  enovg^  to  erowd  the  canvass  of  a  future  pieCure^and 
another  penefl  may  perhaps  do  more  justice  to  them. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ROGERS'  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY  * 

Among  the  minor  literaiy  works  that  ha?e  recently  appeared,  we  know 
few  that  more  justlj  merit  attentien  than  Mr.  Rogers'  American  Bio* 
graphical  Dictionarj,  the  second  edition  of  which  has  been  latelj  pab- 
,  lisbed.  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  furnish  an  account  of  (be 
departed  heroes,  sa|;es,  and  statesmen  of  the  Rerolotion;  and  the  rohune 
comprehends  many  interesting  memoirs  of  distinguished  Americana  now 
deceased.  Some  of  these  Utcs  are  new:  and  all  are  well  written.*  Bio- 
grapbji  at  all  times  an  interesting  class  of  literature,  is  peculiarly  attrac- 
tiye  to  youth.  At  the  first  deyelopment  of  a  boy's  taste  for  reading,  we 
Bee  him  eagerly  seeking  for  the  memoirs  of  famous  persons,  and  derouring 
with  avidity,  the  biographies  of  ancient  and  modem  times; — such  as 
those  of  Plutarch,  and  Johnson.  What  then  can  be  more  deandrfe 
than  to  provide  for  inquisitive  youth  some  authentic  account  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  lived  in  their  own  country,  and  by  whose  examples 
their  own  conduct  and  sentiments,  may  best  be  regulated?  For  the  use 
of  our  schools  we  are  of  opinion  that  few  works  are  letter  adapted  than  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers.  It  contains  not  only  spirited  yiews  of  lives  heretofore 
published,  but  some  which. we  belieye  are  new.  Amone  the  latter  are 
those  of  Laurens,  Tates,  Hawley.  and  several  of  the  Clintons.  The 
teachers  of  large  schools  miftht  sately  admit  this  woiic  and  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  and  st&dy  of  their  pupils. 


FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  hac^  been  so  generally 
committed  to  the  rudest  and  most  illiterate  of  our  race,  diat  agriculture, 
as  an  art,  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  abasement,  and  excluded  from  that 
station  to  which  its  importance  eminently  entitles  it.  They  who  laboured 
in  the  field  were  considered  as  mere  implements  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
bread^hff8y  as  they  are  vul^ly  denominated,'  in  mercantile  phraseolo- 
gy, and  had  imbued  the  art  with  the  taint  of  their  servitude;  so  that  in  an 
age  when  the  gallant  and  accomplished  knight  dedicated  himself  to  loyalfy,^ 
devotion,  and  constancy,  all  that  related  to  the  delightful  science  of  agri-* 

*  A  New  American  Biogr^Aical  Dictionary;  or  Remembrancer  of  the  de- 
parted heroes,  sajses,  and  stateunen  of  Amerioa.  Confined  exclusively  lo 
those  who  have  tignaiiaed  themselves  in  either  capacity  in  the  Revolutionery 
War,  which  obtained  the  Independence  of  their  country.  Second  edition  wita 
Imoorlant  alterations  and  additions.     Compiled  by  T.  J.  Rogers. 
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culture  was  eommitted  to  cerfs  and  yiUains,  who  composed  a  part  of  the 
estates  of  their  lordly  owners.  In  later  dajs,  however,  the  scene  has 
verjr  happily  changed,  and  science  has  been  allied  to  an  art  all  important 
to  the  comfort,  and,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  We, 
like  others,  are  ^t  to  be  da^led  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  conquests;  but  we  must  confess,  that  the  sheaf  of  Ceres,  is  of 
more  Talue  than  the  barren  hiurel;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Arthur  Toung,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  have  done  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  than  any  of  her  heroes. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  the  march  of  knowledge  is  slow.  How  sin- 
gular is  it,  that  eyen  in  Great  Britain,  Agriculture  wto  entirely  neglect- 
ed, as  a  national  concern,  till  within  a  few  years.  The  appointment  of 
Ihe  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  surreys  of  the  yarious  counties  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  fill  nearly  eighty  yolumes,  and  the  numerous  periodi- 
cal and  other  publications  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  rural  economy, 
show,  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  advancement  of  that  art,  on  which  all 
others  must  depend. 

In  the  United  States,  where  some  degree  of  education  is  so  common, 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  one  among  the  rudest  of  her  native  citizens,  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  where  they  who  cultivate  it  are  so  generally 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  rapid  dissemination  of 
all  the  new  facts,  and  the  various  information  which  shall  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  or  improve  the  art  of  the  Agriculturist.  What  great 
benefit  to  the  community  might  not  be  effectedoy  the  editors  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  country  newspapers,  which  are  printed  in  the  United  States,  were 
they  to  devote  one  page  of  each  paper  to  agricultural  topics,  instead  of 
the  turbid  politics  of  which  they  are  so  prodigal  ? 

New  York  is  the  only  state  that  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  giring  system  and  mediod  to  her  County  Agricultural 
Societies.  We  are  frequently  compelled  to  shrink  with  mortification 
from  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  features  of  our  state  politics:  but 
we  delight  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due;  and  New  York,  in  this 
particular,  deserves  much  praise.  Her  attention  to  internal  improvement 
and  agriculture,  should  redeem  many  faults  and  follies. 

Id  many  of  the  states.  County  Agricultural  Societies  have  been  gat  wp^ 
usefully,  we  hope,  for  the  parties  concerned,  and  advantageously  for  their 
neighbourhood:  Pennsylvania  has  given  some  encouragement  to  County 
Societies,  by  an  act  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  public  funds  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  formed,  on  eertain  conditions,  to  contribute  to  their 
premiums;  and  much  advantage  has  resulted  from  tiie  combination  of -art- 
ists and  amateurs — of  men  of  science  and  practical  farmers  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  advantage  which  their 
editors  might  render  to  the  community  by  devoting  some  space  to  agri- 
cultural topics.  We  believe  there  are  but  two  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject.  These  are  tlie  Amrican 
Fanaer  published  at  Baltimore  by  John  8.  Skitmer,  and  the  Jfew  Eng^ 
hmd  FartneTf  at  Boston,  by  Thpmas  G.  Fessenden.    Tbe  latter  gen- 
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tletnan  is  adTaatageoudy  known  to  die  public  b j  his  poetieal  tatflala, 
md  was  an  intimate  friend  and  earif  associate  of  the  first  Editor  of /tbe 
Part  FoUo,  Both  these  ^vptn  are  ably  conducted,  and  every  fanner  ia 
die  Union  would  be  benefited  bj  the  perusal  of  them.  The  slightest  im- 
provement in  his  field,  his  orchard,  or  his  garden,  would  amplj  rqiaj  the 
price  of  tiiese  journals.  If  we  were  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these 
papers,  both  of  which  we  think  eztremelj  well  adapted  to  the  aeetioDS  in 
which  they  are  published,  we  should  say  that  the  southern  paper  is  the 
more  theoretical,  the  nortiiem  the  more  practical;  and,  as  might  he 
judged  from  its  position,  on  the  whole,  the  best  adapted  to  the  agriculture 
of  Uie  northern  and  middle  states.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  one-  adtaa- 
tage,  which  probably  a  saving  farmer  would  attend  to  ;--4JAough  puUished 
as  frequently,  and  each  number  containing  about  the  same  quantity  of  tfpe 
and  paper,  it  is  but  half  the  price  of  its  southern  competitor. 


FOR  THS  FORT  POLIO. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1787. 

Such  is  the  capriciousness  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,  *in 
affairs,  that  some  ostensible  occurrence  sha(l  so  engross  the  attention  of 
historians  and  biographers,  as  well  as  of  painters  and  poets,  that  tiie  most 
important  political  events  are  often  cast  into  tiie  shade  by  a  more  promt* 
nent  object,  which,  when  it  has  onoe  obtained  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  will  thenceforward  absorb  popular  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy 
«iher. 

The  names  and  characters  of  those  devoted  republicans  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  been  perpetuated  in  ereij  n>rm 
of  illustration  by  the  press  and  the  graver,  as  well  as  the  pencil  and  the 
pen:  whilst  the  patriots  who  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Washington  himself,  {ihenj  perhuM, 
most  justly  entitled  to  the  endearing  appellation  of  At  FaOur  of  Ati 
Country^)  are  unknown  or  at  least  unthought  of-^their  names  must  now 
be  sought  for  in  the  musty  pages  of  some  ponderous  law  book,  where 
they  have  long  reposed  in  unmerited  oblivion* 

The  claims  of  these  great  and  good  men  to  the  grateful  remenbranoe 
of  posterity  are  founded,  nevertheless^  upon  the  subatantial  bans  of  the 
national  prosperity,  under  that  happy  Constitution  by  which  the  defects 
of  the  original  Confederation  were  effectually  remedied,  and  the  thirteen 
independent  states  were  indissokbly  consolidated  into  one  powerful  so* 
vereignty. 

These  eamcriptfaihen  held  their  session  in  the  same  Council  Cham* 
ber,  in  the  State  House  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  sat  the  Congress  that 
declared  the  dissolution  of  British  supremacy  and  colonial  dependence; 
and,  like  them  too,  th^  held  their  deliberations  with  closed  d<x»«. 

Notwithstanding  this  forbidding  circumstance,  however,  one  ef  our 
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Begieeted  sobs  of  genius  who  redaced  hy  want  of  patroiia|e  to  por- 
trait ud  sign  painting  for  a  li? elibood,  obtained  a  glunpse  of  this  truly 
fCBorabte  assemblj,  whieb  he  instantly  transferred  to  a  sign  post  that  he 
had  been  employed  to  decorate  for  an  aie^honse  in  South  Street;  where 
it  hong  for  many  years  unnoticed;  and  was  at  length,  after  the  colours 
bad  faded  from  the  boards,  painted  over  again  with  the  name  only  of  Thb 
Convention,  in  broad  capitals.  But  the  original  representation,  which 
was  not  witiiout  professionid  merit,  is  still  nvid  in  the  recollection  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  who  had  long  habitually  regarded  it  with  respect- 
ful  consideration  as  an  historical  relick. 

The  room  itKlf  was  correctly  represented,  as  it  Hood  ai  the  Ome, 
tkify  wainseotted,  with  pediments  Ofer  the  doors,  and  Ionic  pilasters, 
supporting  a  full  entablature  of  die  order,  beneath  a  cored  ceiling;  though 
all  these  appn^ate  aecompanimenta  of  a  public  apartment  Imye  be^ 
since  taken  down  by  some  ruthless  Commissioner  of  repairs— to  be  re- 
placed with  naked  vmiOo  and  meagre  door-cages  that  now  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  those  who  yisit  this  memorable  Council  Chamber, 
which  has  been  not  ipaptly  denominated  Ihe  cradlit  oj  Ammum  hndt" 
ftndinee;  and  which  ought  to  have  been  scrupulously  pre^^erred  in  its 
pristiae  state  to  futare  ages. 

On  one  side  of  this  higUy  interesting  historica]  composition,  the  Pre* 
sident,  Geobgb  Washington,  was  seen  in  the  chair,  under  the  lofty  cen- 
.  tral  pannel  at  tiie  east  end  of  the  room,  which  was  then  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  PennsylTania.  On  his  right.  Judge  Wilson  occupied  the 
floor  with  that  imposinc  air  which  was  natural  to  him  and  whkh  had 
strongly  impressed  the  delineator,  whilst,  on  his  left,  and  immediately 
uvdar  the  eye  of  tho  spectator  sat  the  aged  Franklin,  in  his  arm- 
chair; which  must  have  been  placed  so  near  the  bar,  that  the  Tenerable 
sage,  then  in  his  83d  year,  and  safering  under  a  peculiar  infirmity,  might 

Srottch  Us  aeat  in  the  sedan  he  had  brought  from  Europe,  fi^icii  was 
only  mode  of  conTeyaaee  he  could  then  support.*— On  the  other  side 
of  this  eontemporaneoas  memento,  the  House  was  depicted  in  Con^* 
millee,  and  no  partieular  feature  of  tiie  scene  is  now  distinetly  recoQected. 
But  on  both  sides  was  inscribed  the  following  quaint  prognostication  of 
timr  patriotic  exertions  which  has  since  been  so  happily  fulfilled: 

.  <* These  thirtj««tght  creat  men  together  hare  agreed 
**  That  better  times  to  us  shall  very  soou  succeed.'* 
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BittMff  in  ChOlieia^Drfeclim  rf  Miihal^Kmig  fmsed  io  accept 
the  Coiiffitafio»--Jiraf0iicre  at  Cadix^Jhairr     '^' 


mmiU^Meefmg  cf  Ae  Carie^^BeporU  rf  the  Mi^^ 
— SMMNreiaum  (fEniaUa — Of  CoventmU-^Camuureial  Mea»mt9^ 
IX89oMum  of  iko  Amy  of  Cadix-^Disgrace  of  Biego^-J^Haied 
SkUe  rf  the  iRngdom^Prewtlenee  of  ike  Liberal  Pa^. 

For  aevenl  Tears  the  discontent  throoghont  Spain  had  heen  general 
and  hourlj  increasing.  Its  degradation  was  deeplj  felt  by  the  natioD, 
and  sympathized  with  by  the  sorrounding  nations.  It  i^ipeared  the  most 
cruel  inoignity  to  a  brave  nation,  w)iich  had  made  so  noble  it  stand,  and 
bad  so  powerfuUj  aided  in  restoring  independence  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  thraldom  more  severe  tiian  that  which  it  had  so  hero- 
ieallj  shaken  off.  Loud,  howerer,  as  was  the  call  for  that  consfitutiOD 
which  Ferdinand  stood  vainly  pledged  to  bestow,  all  the  attempts  hith- 
erto made  to  attain  it  had  proved  miserably  abortive.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  human  society,  and  one  on  the  whole  safe  and  salutaiy,  to 
remain  fiied  in  any  position  whicb  it  has  once  assumed.  To  a  peat 
body  of  the  people  it  i^pears  more  expedient  to  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
if  at  all  tolerable,  tiian  to  rush  on  others  which  are  unknown  and  untiied. 
It  is  difieult,  anid  in  fact  should  be  so,  for  secret  and  individual  opera* 
tions  to  combine  a  force,  which  can  make  head  against  the  executive 
power  of  the  state.  Although,  however,  such  a  ^vemment  nu^  make 
head  for  a  certain  time  affaiut  the  strongest  public  opinion,  it  possesses 
a  radical  unsoundness,  raich  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  itself.  The 
cracy  vessel  may  be  guided  in  safety  over  a  tranquil  sea;  but  whenever 
the  storm  rises,  it  goes  rapidly  to  pieces.  Sucb  a  constitution  resem- 
bles a  rational  body,  of  which  the  pieces  are  corrupted,  in  wbich  no 
disease  yet  manifests  itself,  but  to  which  the  first  wound  or  local  injury, 
the  efects  of  which  to  another  would  have  been  but  temporary,  proves 
mortsl.  It  is  seldom  that  in  the  political  world  a  very  long  period  occurs 
witiiout  some  shock  or  collision,  which  puts  to  the  proof  me  materials  of 
winch  it  is  con^KMod,  and  causes  those  which  are  unsound  to  crumble  huts 
dust. 

The  local  malady  which  exposed  to  peril  the  existing  system  of  Spa- 
nish government,  resided  in  the  expeditionary  army  at  Cadix.  Tliis 
body  of  troops,  prepared  by  Spain  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaimi^  her 
transatlantic  empire,  saw  before  them  a  prospect  the  most  dreary  and 
dbeooraging.  Whether  they  considered  tiie  theatre  in  whicb  tiie  war 
was  to  M  waged,  or  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  there 
meared  equ2ly  little  ground  for  animation  or  hope.  The  prospect  of 
bidding  adieu  to  their  native  country;  to  perish  in  the  vast  plains  and 
swamps  of  Oronoco,  inspired  a  patriotic  xeal,  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  remained  strangers.  The  deliverance  of  their  countiy  ap- 
peared an  object  still  more  desirable,  when  it  was  to  be  combined  wtth 
their  own  deliverance  from  duch  a  destiny.  The  force  coUected  at  one 
point  gave  a  full  impression  of  their  own  strength;  while  tiie  vidni^  of 
Cadiz,  a  city  which  had  long  been  tiie  focus  of  liberal  sentiment,  was 
likely  to  inoculate  them  with  some  portion  of  its  egitit 
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Ta  consequence  of  these  causes,  a  deep  discontent  had  long  fermented 
in  the  minds  of  the  expeditionary  anny.  It  had  eyen,  as  observed  in  the 
fimner  year,  been  organized  into  a  formidable  conroiracy,  which  failed 
only  throngfa  the  vacillation  or  treachery  of  the  Conoe  de  Abisbal.  The 
yellow  fever,  which  soon  after  began  to  rage  at  Cadiz,  and  amo|ig  the 
CrOops,  aided  the  views  of  the  malecontents,  l>y  causing  a  general  disorga- 
nization, relaxing  those  strict  precautions  which  the  jealou^  of  the  go- 
vernment would  otherwise  have  prompted  Don  Antonio  Quirop;a,  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  last  conspiracy, 
was  only  loosely  euarded  at  the  convent  of  Alcala  de  los  Crazules.  He 
had,  therefore,  ibe  opportnniQr  of  communicating  with  Don  Riqphael 
Riego,  commander  of  the  second  battalioji  of  the  Asturias,  and  with 
other  officers  who  were  diqiosed  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  The  mi- 
litary chiefs  were  seconded  by  the  talents  of  Galieno,  a  citizen  of  Cadiz, 
and  one  of  thie  most  eloquent  men  in  Spain;  while  money  was  supplied 
by  Beltran  de  Lis  of  Valencia,  a  zealous  patriot,  who  had  seen  a  son 
die  on  the  seaflfold  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

After  many  consultations,  which  happily  escaped  the  jealous  observa- 
tioDs  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  Ist  of  January,  1820,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  decisive  day.  Riego,  stationed  at  Las  Cabezas,  was  to  march 
upon  Arcos,  the  head  quarters  of  Calderon,  commander-m-chief  of  the 
expedition,  and  was  to  be  joined  there  by  tibe  battalion  of  Seville  from 
TOla  Martin.  At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  with  two  battalions,  was  to 
move  from  Alcala  de  los  Gazules,  upon  the  IsJe  of  Leon,  and  upon 
Cadiz. 

At  nine  in  the  mormne  of  the  day  tqipointed,  Riego  put  himself  in 
motion.  He  called  together  his  battalion,  explained  to  them  his  design, 
and  finding  them  disposed  enthusiastically  to  concur  in  it,  led  them  di- 
rect to  the  square  of  Las  Cabezas,  where  he  proclaimed  the  constitution. 
In  the  evening  he  marched  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  ujpon  Arcos, 
in  tibe  vicinity  of  which  place  he  arrived  about  two  in  the  mormng.  The 
battalion  of  Seville  having  losts  its  way  in  the  storm,  was  not  yet  come 
up.  Riego  waited  its  arrival  in  vain  for  four  hours;  then  seeing  day 
begin  to  dawn,  and  apprehensive  of  discovery,  he  determined  upon  at 
ence  proceeding  to  action.  Though  the  battalion  stationed  in  Arcos  was 
stroiiger  than  his  own,  he  compkstely  succeeded.  The  officers  were 
taben  hj  surprise  in  their  barracks,  Calderon  and  all  his  staff  made  pri- 
■oners,  and  the  Corregidor  of  the  town  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
battalion  joined  the  insmgents,  and  every  thing  was  completed  before 
that  of  Seville  arrived.  Aiego  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  only 
tSyOOO  ducats  in  Ae  treasury. 

The  success  of  Quiroga  was  not  quite  so  complete.  He  made  his 
eacsme,  and  placed  himseUT  at  the  head  of  his  batmlion  at  Alcala.  To 
reaen  his  destination,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Majeceite, 
wUch  was  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.  He  was  thus  unsble  to 
aet  out  till  the  afternoon  of  the  Sd.  At  Medina,  he  found  another  bat- 
trtion;  and  the  troops  pushing  forward  ra^dly  Orough  roads  that  were 
kiee  deq^,  reached  at  nine  in  tte  morning  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  which 
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coimectB  the  Ide  of  Leon  with  the  coDtinent  Hiis  important  po«C  ivas 
surpriBed  and  carried  in  a  few  minutes.  The  insiurgentai  thna  introdneed 
into  the  Ida,  were  eqoallj  successful  in  surprising  San  Fernindo,  its 
principd  fortress,  where  tbej  took  Cisneros,  Minister  of  Marine.  The/ 
now  pushed  forward  upon  Cadis,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition;  and 
which  being  defended  bj  onlf  one  battalion  and  a  few  marines,  was 
thought  unlikelj  to  make  serious  resistance.  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  go?ernor  of  Cadix  receired  notice  of  the  enterprise,  and 
hastened  iriA  500  men  to  occupj  the  Trocadero,  a  fortification  gob- 
manding  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  bj  which  alone  Cadiz  oan  be  ap- 
proached from  the  Isla.  Being  reinforced  from  the  shira  he  succeeded 
in  completely  repulsing  the  attack  of  the  insurgents.  The  district  in 
their  possession  was  thus  reduced  to  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Riey^  in  the  meantime  hastened  to  join  his  comrades,  and  on  his  waf » 
proclaimed  the  constitution  at  Xeres  and  Santa  Maria.  The  people, 
however,  diough  thej  showed  an  interest  in  his  success,  did  not  make 
any  serious  mo?emcnt  in  his  favour.  On  his  airival  at  the  Isla  the 
troops  were  mustered,  and  found  not  to  amount  to  more  than  600  men. 
They  were  immediately  organised,  however,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Con* 
stitutional  Army;"  they  were  formed  into  two  decisions,  one  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Riego,  while  Quiroga  was  made  commandei^in-chief« 
Don  Aieo  Aguerro  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  and  San  Migod 
ai^inted  his  principal  assistant.  Quiroga  now  addressed  to  his  army 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  told  them,  '<  Spain  8|yproached  to  destruc- 
tion; and  your  ruin  would  have  carried  along  with  it  that  of  your  cou»« 
try;  you  were  destined  to  death  rather  to  deliver  the  government  firom  the 
fear  lAich  your  courage  inspired,  than  to  conquer  the  colonies,  which  is 
become  impossible.  Meantime,  your  countrymen  remained  in  the  moat 
shameful  slavery,  under  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  which  dis- 
poses at  will  of  the  property,  the  existence,  and  the  libert)^  of  tfie  unhi^y 
Spaniards.  This  government  must  have  destroyed  the  nation  and  finnliy 
itself;  it  can  no  lon^r  be  endured.  At  once  violent  and  weak,  it  can 
inspire  only  indignation  or  contempt;  but  a  country  cannot  be  hamr  un- 
less government  inquires  confidence,  love  and  respect."  He  mially 
assured  them,  that  the  enterprise  was  at  once  easy  and  ^orious;  that 
union  and  discipline  only  were  necessanr;  that  not  a  Spanish  soldier 
would  oppose  them;  and  that  they  would  find  brethren  even  in  the  ranb 
of  those  who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  in  the  name  of  the  anny,  presented  the 
following  address  to  the  king:— 

<^  Semr — The  Spanish  army,  whose  blood  and  unheard-of  sacrifices 
restored  your  Majertyr  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors^the  Spanish 
army  under  whose  protection  the  nation,  through  the  medium  of  her  re- 
presentatives, sanctioned  the  code  of  laws  intended  to  fix  for  ever  her 
nappy  destiny,  felt  its  honour  and  ardent  patriotism  wounded,  when  yovr 
Miyestjr,  briNBking  the  bonds  of  gratitude  and  justice,  ovarthrefw  thatmo- 
mmsnt  of  justice,  and  denominated  the  expressioii  of  the  meet  legitimate 
ngbts  a  crime. 
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''  Six  yean  could  not  obliterate  sentiiiieiits  so  deeply  engraved  in  the 
heart.  The  rarioas  insorrections  which  have  taken  place  in  different 
ttmea  and  in  different  places,  ought  to  have  convinced  your  Majesty  that 
the  whole  nation  favoured  those  enterprises,  and  that  if  the  person  of 

enr  Majesty  have  been  fte  object  of  general  respect,  such  is  not  the 
sling  wHh  which  either  the  measures  of  government  you  have  adopted, 
or  the  persons,  so  unworthy  of  your  bounty  and  confidence,  who  sur- 
round you,  are  regarded.  The  genius  of  evil  stifled  the  generous  ciy 
of  freedom,  and  the  brave  men  who  raised  it  became  the  victims  of  that 
iniquity  wUch  never  pardons  those  who  would  draw  aside  the  veil  by 
which  the  simple  and  ignorant  are  deceived. 

'^  So  fatal  a  destiny  has  not  intimidated  the  troops  of  the  army  as- 
sembled for  the  ultramarine  expedition,  and  fbey  again  raise  the  cry  so 
dear  to  eveiy  Spaniard  who  Icnows*  Uie  value  of  that  name.  They 
raiaed  it,  Senor,  and  solemnly  pronounced  it  on  the  first  of  January. 
They  have  pronounced  it  with  the  finn  and  decided  determination  of  being 
fiuttiul  to  the  oath  which  they  made  to  their  country.  Nothing  can 
induce  them  to  become  perjured,  and  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  inll  be 
cheerfully  sacrificed  itf  the  great  cause  in  which  Uiey  are  embarked.  To 
restore  the  constitution  is  their  object;  to  have  it  recognized  that  the 
nation,  legitimatelv  represented,  has  solely  the  right  of  giving  herself 
laws,  is  what  excites  in  them  the  purest  ardour,  and  teaches  them  to 
speak  in  accents  of  the  wannest  enthusiasm. 

^'  The  enliriitened  state  of  Europe,  Senor,  no  longer  permits  nations 
to  be  governs  as  the  idMolute  possession  of  longs.  The  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries  require  different  institutions,  but  representative  govern- 
ment is  Oat  which  appears  best  fitted  for  large  societies,  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  cannot  assemble  in  a  body  to  make  laws  for  themselves. 
That  is  tiie  government  which  tiie  wisest  nations  have  adopted,  which  all 
eageriy  desire,  the  obtaining  of  which  cost  us  so  much  blood,  and  which 
no  country  is  more  worthy  of  than  Spain. 

<<  From  what  cause  is  the  nation,  most  favoured  by  nature,  deprived  of 
tiie  neatest  blessing  which  men  can  bestow  upon  themselves  r  whv  should 
the  land  which  nourishes  a  political  body  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  air 
of  civil  liberty?  Old  prejudices,  qrstems  adopted  by  violence,  frivolous 
and  vain  prerogatives,  winch  serve  merely  to  flatter  the  most  in^ignifi- 
cast  mide,  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  favourites,  who  are  oi|pressors 
one  OBfj  and  are  themsdves  oppressed  on  the  next — are  thesejust  mo- 
tives for  violatmg  the  laws  of  reason,  humani^,  and  justice?  lungs  are 
for  nations;  longs  are  only  kings  because  nations  will  them  to  oe  so. 
The  Ugfat  af  knowlete  Itts  recalled  tb^e  incontestible  axioms;  and 
when  governments  seek  to  establish  the  opposite  princinles,  they  tfe$k 
the  lai^^ui^  of  liraud  or  hypocric^,  not  that  of  error  or  ignorance. 

^  It  IS  Ae  wish  and  tiie  determination  of  the  army  that  this  language 
shall  no  lomr  prevail.  The  people  cherish  ti^e  same  wishes  and  news; 
hut  habiti  d  obedience  to  tiie  laws  have  opposed  a  dvke  to  their  resent- 
ment It  falls  to  pieces  on  its  being  known  tiiat  the  army  has  already 
made  a  breseh.    The  districts  they  occupy  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy 
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and  acclamationi  on  the  re-MomuIgation  of  that  code  nUch  ovg^ft  to 
bare  been  but  once  proclaimed.  May  (heae  ahoots  aoon  q>read  orer  the 
whole  peninsula^  and  render  it  again  tbe  acene  of  virtue  and  heroism! 
But  dtould  hopes  so  delightful  not  be  fulfilled,  if  Hearen  ihouhl  not  f*- 
Tour  our  ardent  wishes,  still  the  efforts  of  the  brare  will  not  be  made  in 
▼ain;  to  die  for  liberty  sppeara  to  them  preferable  to  liTing,  howeve? 
long,  under  the  laws  and  cq>rices  of  those  who  are  corrupting  the  heart 
of  your  migesty,  and  leading  you  to  your  infallible  ruin. 

^'  Senor  Ahton lo  Quirooa, 

as  OrfpsL  of  the  Amy. 
Head  QuarUnj  San  Fernando. 
7th  Jan.  1820." 

Another  address  was  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, m  which  they  were  reminded  of  the  ancient  gloiy  and  liberty  of  the 
nation,  of  its  heroic  resistance  i^jainst  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte, 
of  the  recompense  which  it  had  met  with,  and  die  miseries  which  had 
been  the  consequence.  It  called  upon  them,  therefore,  to  co-operate 
in  the  glorious  effort  now  made  to  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  which  they 
had  b^n  deprived. 

These  events  were  not  unobserved  or  unregarded  by  the  Spanish  pro* 
vincial  authorities.  General  Freyre,  who  commanded  at  Seville,  lost  no 
time  in  throwing  the  regiment  of  America,  1000  stioif ,  into  Cadis, 
tiiongh  it  could  enter  iSaX  city  only  by  sea.  At  the  same  time  all  tiie 
cavaliy,  amounting  to  about  2000,  being  placed  under  General  Joseph 
O^Donnell,  watched  the  lyproaches  to  the  Isia,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  troops  there  from  drawing  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

This  momentous  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  did  not  at 
6rst  obtain  belief  j  but  when  a  full  confirmation  arrived,  the  ^vernment 
redoubled  its  jealousy  and  severity;  all  correspondence  and  private  inter- 
course was  narrowly  watched;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
people  of  tiie  cq)ital  believe  only  what  was  wished,  and  to  dispel  time 
eiaggerated  reports  which  were  eagerly  listened  to.  At  the  same  time 
General  Freyre,  who  had  recommended  himself  so  much  by  his  zeal  and 
exertion,  was  made  commander-in-chief  for  Andalusia;  and  all  the  troops 
in  Crranada,  consisting  of  six  regiments,  were  placed  under  his  command. 

Several  days  elapsed,  in  which  the  hostile  parties  remained  inactive, 
in  view  of  each  other.  The  insurrectional  troops  only  sent  occaaiopal 
detachments  to  collect  provisions^  and  disappeared  at  the  approach  of  the 
rovalist  forces.  On  the  10th,  however,  Qniroga's  party  gained  a  con- 
siderable accession  in  the  re|jment  of  the  Canaries,  which  entered  die 
Isia,  protected  by  a  sally  of  Kiego,  who  repulsed  O^DonndPs  cavaliy. 
On  the  following  evening  thev  obtained  a  still  more  important  advantage. 
The  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  Caracca,  situated  on  a  small  island  close 
to  the  shore  of  that  of  lioon,  contained  an  immense  simply  of  warifloe 
stores,  and,  by  its  position,  checked  the  movements  of  the  insumnt 
troops.  The  garrison  being  weak,  a  detachment  had  beea  ordmd  ta 
te^mforce  it,  but  was  not  to  arrive  till  fhe  ISth.    On  tbe  night  of  ihi^ 
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1 1  tb,  400  men  embaiked  at  the  bridge  of  Snazo,  and  reaehed  unoWnred 
8o  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  that  the  batteries  conld  no  longer  plajr 
upcm  them.  Thef  surprised  the  first  guards;  and  before  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  could  be  called  out,  were  already  in  possession  of  the  place. 
Besides  stores,  they  found  also  prorisions,  and  a  ship  of  war  of  74  guns, 
called  the  St.  Julian.  The  dungeons  of  this  place  contained  also  a 
great  number  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  were  immediately  liberated. 
Tlfe  increased  means  thus  obtained  were  employed  in  raising  batteries, 
with  the  new  of  storming  Cortadnra,  and  thereby  getting  entrance  into 
Cadiz.  The  assault,  howerer,  given  on  the  16th,  entirely  failed,  Riego 
himself  being  wounded.  Notwiuistanding,  howeyer,  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cautions, an  attempt  was  made  in  their  favour  in  the  intmor  of  the  city. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  a  colonel  of  the  name  of  Rotalde  collected 
a  mixed  troop  of  soldiers,  Catalonian  sailors  and  citixens,  and  led  them 
amid  cries  of  ^^  die  constitotion  for  ever,"  towards  the  gate  of  the  Cor- 
tadnra. The  soldiers  on  guard  there,  however,  fired  upon  this  detach- 
ment^ which  immediately  mspersed.  Several  were  taken;  but  the  colo* 
ael  himself  escaped,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Meantime  General  Freyre  had  established  his  bead-quarters  at  Puerto 
Santa  Maria,  and  had  assembled  a  force  which,  including  militia,  was 
sappoaed  to  fall  little  short  of  20,000  men.    He  made  his  approaches, 
indeed  with  extreme  caution,  and  avoiding  any  close  contact  the  effects 
of  which)  in  the  actual  temper  of  his  own  troops,  might  have  been  ex- 
tremelv  perilous.    He  merely  sought  to  insulate  the  insuivento  from  the 
restof  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  their  resources  and  sq^lies.   Hesucceeded; 
md  wedcs  elapsed  without  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  contendbg 
armies;    The  insurgent  chiefs  hogui  to  feel  that  their  affairs  in  this  ste- 
tionary  state  were  .becoming  insensiUy  worse.    The  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  their  first  successes  was  gradually  evaporating;  they  lost  that  opin- 
ion of  power  which  was  necessary  to  draw  multitodes  to  their  standard; 
and  though  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  in  a  military  riew, 
against  any  force  that  was  likely  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  the 
narrow  comeriwithin  which  they  were  enclosed  afforded  no  means  of  ob- 
taining provisions  and  necessaries,  the  want  of  which  most  at  length  re- 
duce them  to  extremity.    Unless,  therefore,  something  could  be  £>ne  to 
rouse  the  conntiy  in  their  favour,  and  to  make  a  stir,  &y  had  little  hope 
of  final  success.    This  could  only  be  done  by  putting  forth,  at  all  ha- 
sards^  a  moveable  column  to  traverse  the  neighbouring  cities  and  districto. 
The  lot  here  fell  naturally  upon  Riego,  always  prompt  to  undertake 
whatever  was  hasardous  and  adventurous.     On  the  S7th  of  Januaiy, 
having  fonrod  a  small  corps  of  1500  men,  he  crossed  to  Chiclana,  and 
proceeded  in  tiie  direction  of  JUgesiras.    At  Conil,  where,  he  spent  the 
first  night,  his  reception  was  discouraging;  but  at  Yeger,  or  Bejer,  which 
he  reached  next  day,  the  bells  wero  rung,  and  other  ^mptoms  of  joy 
numifested  on  his  arrival.    Hero  he  spent  throe  days,  somewhat  idly,  it 
should  seem,  in  balls  and  civic  fetes;  he  obtaihed  a  supply  of  money,  not 
however  adequate  to  die  wanta  of  the  army.    On  the  31st,  the  troops 
left  Bqer ;  and,  after  a  very  fatiguing  Inareh  over  the  mountains  of  Ojer, 
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iMebed  Algenru  iboat  sevtn  in  die  efeniag.  Thej  ivere  recamd 
with  the  warmest  demomtetiona  of  joj.  Riego  eonceiTed  the  moit  imi- 
goioe  hopes,  haying  planned  to  nmke  Algenras  a  seeood  Mwark  of 
Spanish  Ubeitjr  and  expectinrto  draw  from  CKhraltar  all  tiie  smliet  of 
wnich  he  stood  in  need.  The  next  da/  dispelled  all  dieae  flattaring 
ideas.  The  inhahttantSy  seeinff  no  foree  conld  aibrd  promise  of  vWmatB 
sQcoess,  adopted  a  eantioiis  and  gnarded  sfstem;  while  die  goyemor  of 
GihraltaTy  deteiminin|  to  ohserre  a  striet  nentralityy  deelined  all  com* 
monieation  widi  the  msorgent  force.  Some  oapplies,  partieiilnilf  of 
shoes,  were  all  the  benefits  which  the  armf  drew  from  Algeains. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  Ckneral  Frejrs  was  not  iaae- 
tife.  He  carefiiUjr  closed  op  all  the  passages  by  which  dns  adfeatutuns 
column  conid  regam  the  Isla,  and  then  despatched  Don  Joseph  O'Don- 
nell  in  its  pnrsoit  Qoitoga,  informed  of  these  moyements  sent  orders 
to  Riego  to  rejoin  him  immediatelf.  Riegro  relnctandj  obejed,  and,  re- 
tracing his  steps,  cut  his  way  through  a  colonm  of  cafalry  that  attmnpted 
to  interrupt  him.  On  qiproaching  die  Ida,  however,  he  y^dgeA  die 
avenues  to  be  so  well  guaraed,  as  to  make  vain  any  attempt  to  rnch  it 
Swqred  probably,  moreorer,  by  his  own  bold  and  adventurous  qnrit,  he 
determined  to  nuurch  upon  Malaga,  and  endeavonrto  excits  a  i '  ~ 
dmtcity. 

The  column  proceeded  to  Malaga  by  dificult  roads,  between  the  i 
tains  and  die  sea,  its  rear  being[  continually  harasaed  by  die  cavaiiy 
under  O^Donnell.  At  Maibella  it  had  to  sustain  a  veiy  severe  engage* 
ment,  in  which  it  lost  100  men,  besides  the  dispersion  of  oait  of  thdr 
number.  It,  however,  shook  oif  the  pursuing  column,  and  advaneed  upon 
Blalaga.  The  ^vemor  had  collected  a  few  troops,  and  tdben  a  position 
in  front  of  the  city;  but,  on  die  first  lire  he  retreated,  and  fell  back  upon 
Teles  Mhlaga.  Tlie  troops  of  Riego  entered  Malaga,  which  exhibiCed 
a  singular  and  equivocal  aqiect.  The  city  was  illuminated,  and  accla- 
mations were  heard  from  tte  windows;  but  every  door  was  shut,  and  bo 
one  chose  to  eosunit  himself  in  a  cause  of  whieh  oodi  unfavouraUe 
omens  were  already  formed.  About  twelve  next  day,  the  columns  of 
O^Donnell  were  seen  approaching.  The  attsck  vras  soon  commenced 
and  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  in  die  streets  of  the  cify.  The  con- 
stittttionalistB  succeeded  in  repulsing  O'Donnell,  who  took  up  hb  quar- 
ters for  the  nicht  about  half  a  league  from  Malaga.  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  Rie|o  in  looking  round  him,  could  see  no  hope  irf  maintain- 
ing  himself  in  his  present  position.  No  movement  whatever  was  mnds 
by  die  inhabitants;  and  his  numbers  were  quite  hwuSeieBt  to  enable  him 
to  m^  head  agaumt  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  superior  eneaqr.  There 
appeared  thus  no  prospect  of  safety  but  by  quittinjE^  city,  anddvowiag 
diemselves  among  the  mountains  of  Ronda.  Fran  this  moment  thdr 
progress  presented  a  aeries  of  adventure  and  privation,  of  which  histoiy 
oScTs  few  examples.  Destitute  of  clothes,  and  partieulariy  of  shoes, 
ihey  procured  some  at  Ronda  and  Antsguara.  At  OrasalemadiSywere 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  welcome  so  cordial,  as  rekindled  some 
degree  of  hope,  and  at  Moron  they  were  reinforced  by  900  dtsmounted 
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dMoons.  On  the  4lh,  howerer,  thej  were  allaeked  tfiere  hy  O^Dod- 
mII;  audi  after  a  mart  conflict,  obliged  to  jield  to'  superior  forces. 
Cloself  pressed,  driven  from  post  to  po^  and  lus  small  band  dail^  diia* 
Bed  b7  desertion,  Bim»  saw  no  longer  anj  safetjr  but  in  seekmg  tbe 
heighta  of  tbe  Sierra  Horena.  These  conld  be  reacbed,  bowevcr,  onlj 
bjr  the  bridge  oC  Cordova;  and  Riego  formed  tbe  daring  resolution  of 
marching  tbe  remnant  of  his  little  buid  through  that  large  city.  This 
deain  was  sttccettfuUv  executed.  ^^  These  imitators  of  ue  sacred  bands 
of  "niermopyle  and  Underwald,"  passed  through  the  streets,  barefooted 
and  hadlj  clothed,  chanting  the  patriotic  h^mn.  The  few  troops  who 
were  in  the  eitj  remained  neutral;  the  inhabitants  assembling  in  crowds, 
viewed  with  wonder  and  admiration,  though  without  taking  any  part  in 
tbeir  favour.  The  party  crossed  the  Cruadalquiver,  and  hastened  to* 
wards  the  mountains;  but  at  Fuente  Yejona,  it  was  overtaken  bj  the 
royal  troops,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  Reduced  now  to  300,  destf- 
tnte  of  ereiy  thing,  closely  pursued  and  hopeless  of  success,  a  consulta* 
tion  was  held,  and  the  resolution  was  formcKl  to  diqterse,  and  each  indi- 
vidual seek  safety  for  himself.  "  Such"  says  San  Miguel,  the  narrator, 
'<  was  the  fete  of  a  column,  worthy  by  its  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs.  Where  so  many  concuirent  circumstances  com- 
bined against  us,  it  was  morally  impossible  for  the  result  to  be  diflerent 
Fanatieism  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  always  more  than  triple  our  num- 
ber; dismay  and  timidity  in  the  well  aSected;  pusillanimity  and  weakness 
in  those  mo  abandoned  us  in  the  hour  of  (teuger;  the  violation  of  pro- 
asiaes  by  those  who  had  engaged  in  tiie  cause;  unheard  of  labour  and 
fitfigiie  in  soch  rapid  torrents  and  marches  night  and  day,  through  a 
monntainotts  county,  intersected  by  ravines-HsU  these  circumstances 
combined  must  have  disheartened  the.  bravest  troops.  Wherever,''  he 
adds,  <<  the  column  of  patriot  soldiers  passed,  the  people  applauded  them, 
gave  them  prorisions,  effects  and  money  $  but  no  one  joined  them;  at 
tiieir  departure  they  wished  them  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare 
lo^^nngg  for  the  troops  that  pursued  them." 

The  impression  produced  by  these  events  in  the  part  of  Spain  in  which 
they  took  place,  was  that  of  deep  despoadence  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  patriotic  cause.  The  column  of  Riego,  which  had  never 
presented  any  very  formidablie  aspect,  was  now  annihilated;  while  the 
main  body,  under  Qonroga,  reduced  to  4000  men,  still  maintaiwi  indeed 
a  defensive  attibnle,  and  repulsed  all  the  attacks  made  upon  them;  but, 
enckwed  on  all  sides  by  superior  forces,  they  had  no  apparent  means  of 
eitending  their  operations.  In  fact,  however,  the  work  was  already  done. 
Riego's  eq)edition,  however,  really  abortive,  made  upon  those  at  a  dis* 
tance  an  illusory  and  brilliant  impression.  His  army,  traversing  the  pro- 
rinces  of  Andalasia,  and  entering  their  capitals,  appeared  to  be  in  an 
imposing  and  triumphant  attitude.  In  vain  did  tiie  government  journals 
Moclaim  that  it  was  a  small  flying  column,  driven  from  place  to  place 
More  a  pursuing  enemy.  The  enslaved  state  of  the  journals,  whatever 
benefits  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  it  to  govenmient  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  thu^  b  fatal  to  it  in  momenti  of  crisis  and  alarm.    Every 
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thing  which  it  then  admits  against  itsdf  is  eonsiderad  as  onljr  a  smafl 
part  of  the  troth;  while  what  it  states  on  the  opposite  side  obtains  no 
credit  The  supposed  trinmphant  spread  of  the  insuirectionarj  arma 
IfarDQ^h  Andalusia  was  sufficient  to  blow  into  a  flame  those  combnstible 
matenalS)  with  frtiich  the  peninsula  was  so  amply  stored,  and  to  prepare 
tiie  dowdall  of  a  goyernment,  which  existed  onlj  upon  the  supposed 
hopelessness  of  anj  attempt  to  overthrow  it 

The  first  quarter  in  which  the  flame  broke  forth  was  Cralicia,  where 
also  it  originated  with  the  soldierj.  The  fate  of  Porlier  had  left  here 
deep  recollections,  and  manj  of  the  officers  there  had  been  involved  with 
that  chief.  The  explosion  took  place  on  the  20th  Febraaiy,  die  veij 
day  that  Yenegas,  a  new  governor  arrived  at  Conmna:  while  Venegu 
waa  giving  his  first  audience,  and  receiving  the  coi^^tulations  of  the 
anthorities,  the  C17  of  ''  the  Constitution!''  was  raised  in  the  square. 
A  bodj  of  the  military,  headed  by  the  colonel  of  artillery,  Don  Carlos 
Epinosa,  and  seconded  by  the  multitude,  disarmed  the  guards,  entered, 
and  invited  the  governor  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 
On  his  refusal,  tiiey  laid  him  under  arrest,  and  conducted  him  with  some 
ethers  who  adhered  to  the  aame  system,  to  fort  San  Antonio.  The 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  several  officers,  confined  on  account  of 
their  share  in  the  conspiivcy  of  Poriier,  were  set  at  liberty;  his  widow 
waa  carried  through  die  streets  in  triumph;  but  the  joyful  occasion  waa 
atained  by  the  death  of  a  serjeant,  who  had  given  imormation  against 
that  unfortunate  patriot. 

A  junta  was  now  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Don  Pedro 
Agar,  one  of  the  members  of  die  last  regency,  and  then  resident  at  Be- 
tanaos.  The  direction  of  military  operations  was  offered  to  Colonel 
Epinosa;  but  he  modestly  solicited  and  obtained  a  preference  for  colonel 
Acevedo.  A  similar  cbuige  was  affected  at  Ferrol  on  the  29d,  when 
the  inhabitants  joined  in  proclaiming  the  constitution*  At  Satttitt;o,  the 
count  de  St  Roman,  a  moderate  and  amiable  man,  caUed  aconncilto  de- 
cide on  the  steps  suited  to  this  exigency.  His  own  opinion  waa  in  fa- 
vour of  looking  only  to  the  defence  of  the  place.  Don  Manuel  Cbantre, 
however,  a  canon,  started  up,  and  reminding  St.  Roman  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imprisonment  of  Yenegas,  he  was  now  goveraor^f;enenl  of 
the  province,  called  upon  him  to  bestir  himself  for  its  defence,  to  raise 
money,  and  to  call  out  the  provincial  regiments  of  armed  peasantiT.  The 
fire  of  this  warlike  ecclesiastic  was  strack  into  the  assembly;  St  Ro- 
man, following  bis  adrice,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  4(X)0  armed 
peasantry.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  maintain  Santiago  against  the 
patriotic  troops,  which  immediately  advanced  upon  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constitution  was  enthusiasticaliy  proclaimed  at  Yigo  and  Por- 
tuedro.  Althoi^  the  towns,  however,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  St  Roman  continued  to  maintain  the  countiy  posi- 
tions, and  a  liide  civil  war  of  about  a  month's  duration  ensued.  The 
royal  troops,  though  rather  more  numerous,  being  less  warlike  and  di»- 
ciplined,  were  successively  driven  from  post  to  post  and  dieir  remains 
finally  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  Portuguese  frontier.    The  ontjr 
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memorable  erent  in  this  contest  was  the  death  of  Colonel  Acevedo,  who 
was  shot  near  Padomelo  bj  some  of  the  militia,  whom  he  was  endea- 
▼oorittg  to  gain  over  to  his  party. 

In  another  comer  of  Spain,  events  occurred  of  equally  serious  por- 
tent.— Mba,  a  name  mighty  and  animating  to  the  friends  of  Spanish 
iiborty,  appeared  again  in  his  native  Navarre.  His  partisans  crowded 
around  him,  and  proclaimed  him  general-in-chief  of  the  national  army 
of  the  North  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  an  effervescence  began  to  be 
felt  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and  the  governors  of  those  provinces 
gave  notice,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  their  continued 
tranquillity. 

However  heavily  the  storm  now  lowered  on  all  sides,  the  long  po8« 
sessed  still  the  means  of  extricating  himself  with  honour  and  safety.  Con- 
tinuing to  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  army  and  of  all  the  great  cities,  . 
his  position  was  still  commanding.  H^d  he  come  forward  promptly,  and 
fulfilled  his  long  promise  of  granting  a  constitution  he  might  in  a  great 
degree,  have  dictated  its  forms,  and  reserved  for  himself  a  powerful 
place  in  it  Only  vacillating  half-measures  were,  however,  resorted  to. 
An  extraordinary  council  of  state  wa?  called,  where  strong  differences 
are  reported  to  have  prevailed,  even  among  the  prinoesof  the  royal  house. 
Some  gave  the  most  violent  counsels;  that  the  king  should  quit  Spain, 
and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  hut  this  recommendation,  though 
understood  to  be  supported  by  General  Elio,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
Valencia,  was  not  listened  to.  An  imperfect  attempt  at  conciliation 
was  made.  The  Council  of  State  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  by  a  royal  ordinance,  the  uni- 
Tersities,  corporations,  and  even  simple  individuals,  were  invited  to  com- 
municate their  views  upon  this  subject.  This  proceeding  did  not  pledge 
the  king  to  any  thinff,  and  had  entirely  the  aspect  of  a  manoeuvre  to 
aoMise  the  people  till  the  present  dan^r  had  blown  by.  It  involved, 
therefore,  a  confession  of  weakness,  without  affording  any  thing  to  sa- 
tisfy the  calls  of  tiie  nation.  In  fact,  the  chief  confidence  was  stul  placed 
in  militaiy  operations;  but  while  all  the  generals  were  suspected,  either 
of  treachery  or  incapability,  the  resolution  was  formed,  to  call  into  ac- 
tive service  tiie  Conde  de  Abisbal,  without  regard  to  lus  former  equivo- 
cal conduct  and  recent  disgrace.  His  militmy  talents  and  reputation 
might  have  powerful  influence  in  this  extremity;  and  the  active  xeal 
shown  by  his  brother,  Joseph  O'Donnell,  gave  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  family. 

The  long  could  not  have  made  a  more  fatal  choice.  Abisbal  was  al- 
ready in  correspondence  with  the  revolutionaiy  chiefs,  and  preparing  to 
pot  himself  at  tiieir  head.  How  far  he  could  be  justified  in  using  for 
this  purpose  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  king,  we  shall  not  in* 

r'  e.    Certain  it  is,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  La  Mancha, 
first  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  proclaim  the  constitution  at  Ocana, 
where  his  brother  Alexander  commanded  the  Imperial  regiment — ^He 
Aen  went  through  Temblique,  Almagro,  Ciudad  Real,  and  the  other 
towns  of  La  Mancha,  evcrjr  where  malong  similar  proclamations,  and 
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eoUectiiig  troops.  He  had  thus  soon  formed  a  litde  moj^  to  wbidi 
he  hoped  qoicUj  to  add  a  great  part  at  least  of  that  Gommanded  faj 
Frejre. 

Affairs  were  dow  come  to  a  crisis.  The  revolution  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom;  it  was  at  the  door;  and  Ma* 
drid,  long  secretly  agitated,  and  viewing  with  intense  interest  the  mcve- 
nents  in  the  provinces,  began  openly  to  share  them.  A  universal  femoit 
prevailed  among  the  people;  the  soldiers  had  already,  on  the  5th,  made 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  stone  of  the  constitution,  and  on  the  enteijHiae 
being  opposed,  they  delayed,  rather  than  renounced  its  execution.  The 
king  and  his  counsellors  became  now  sensible  that  nothing  was  left  than 
but  to  yield.  On  the  morning  of  the  Tth,  an  extraordinaiy  gaoette  was 
published,  convoking  die  Cixies.  It  was  now  too  late,  however,  even 
for  the  most  ample  concession;  nothing  was  left  but  the  most  unqaalifiel 
snbmiasion.  The  multitude  loiew  dieir  strangth;  the  whole  pc^mlatioft 
•f  Madrid,  scddiers  and  people,  tumukuously  assembled,  tore  down  the 
placards,  set  up  the  constitutional  stone,  and  with  loud  cries  demand- 
ed ^'  die  constitution  of  1813."  Great  agitation  now  prevailed  in  the 
palace.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  deep  and  entire  humiliatioD  to  the 
King,  than  to  restore  a  constitution  which  he  had  made  it  his  first  act  to 
dissolve,  with  every  mark  of  disapprobation;  and  had  kept  immured  for 
jvars  in  dungeons  all  concerned  in  fonmng  and  lapholding  it    The  dan- 

C,  however,  was  imminent  ftallasteros,  called  nron  his  disgrace  in  tUs 
r  of  extreme  need,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  parson  idio  fixed  the 
king's  wmvering  resolutions.  He  roundly  told  him  there  was  not  a  me* 
aent  to  lose;  that  between  die  accwtance  of  the  conrtitstion  and  Us 
dethronement,  no  alternative  was  left.  The  terrified  monarch  hastily 
lyreed  to  yield  whatev^  was  demanded. — The  followi^^  eonmanicatioB 
was  immediately  issued: — 

<<  The  King  our  Lord  deigns  to  address  to  his  secretaries  of  aOdqiact- 
mants  the  rojfvJ  decree: — 

^*  To  avoid  the  delays  which  might  take  place  in  con8eN|tieiice  of  the  sm« 
certainties  experienced  in  the  council  in  the  execution  of  my  decree  of 
yesterday,  ordaining  the  immediate  convocation  off  the  Cortes^  and  the 
general  will  of  the  people  having  been  pronounced,  I  have  rMlved  to 
swear  to  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  General  and  Extraoidinaiy 
Cortes  in  the  year  181S,  which  you  are  to  hold  as  understood^  said  to 
order  its  prompt  publication. 

"I,  THE  KnfO. 
JU  Ae  Pidace,  IthMarchy  18S0." 

Thus  was  established,  without  any  modification,  die  eonstitatioa  of 
ISlS.  Under  the  circumstances  of  tardy  and  enforced  acce|itBace  oa 
the  part  of  the  kinc,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  formation  of  nay 
other.  Having  refused  the  slightest  concession,  till  he  felt  the  sword  «t 
his  braast,  he  was  of  course,  when  matters  came  to  diat  eriaa,  eMigcd 
to  accept  any  thing  which  they  chose  to  dictate.  Even  the  people 
tbeiuelves  had  scao^ely  a  choice.  To  have  entered  upea  the  tediovs 
and  difficult  task  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  to  whkfa  the  oolf  poiwer 
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J%t  organised  was  decidedly  hostile^  would  hare  been  too  hazardous.  Tlie 
choice,  or  the  accident,  was  in  our  opinion,  not  fortunate.  The  consti- 
totioo  had  been  formed  bj  men  of  intelligence  and  reflectioui  but  of  lit- 
de  political  experience,  and  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  which 
diclated  the  constitution  of  1791. 

{To  be  catttiaued.) 
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REPORT  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

GfoJbgieol  Surrey  of  At  GretU  Weetem  Canal  ofjfew  York. — ^It  is 
stated  in  the  February  rf umber  of  Silliman's  Journal,  that  Mr.  Eaton, 
already  advantageously  known  by  his  botanical  and'  geolodcal  acquire- 
ments, is  prosecuting,  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Van  Renssellaer,  a 
l^ological  surrey  of  the  great  Western  Canal.  It  deser?es  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  an  instance  of  the  munificence  of  this  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  York,  that,  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Eaton,  finding  that  the  probable 
expense  of  such  a  surrey  would  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  he  im- 
mediately directed  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

CvUbig  of  SUel  by  Soft  Jrai.— This  curious  fact  was  lately  made 
known  through  Silliman's  Journal  in  a  communication  by  the  Rev.  Her- 
man Daggett.  The  euttiag  is  effected  by  applying  the  steel  to  the  edge 
of  a  circular  piece  of  sheet  iron,  kept  in  rapid  revolution  by  means  of  a 
tsmiif  lathe.  The  fact  has  been  since  amply  verified  by  Dr.  Hare  and 
otlwrs.  Several  explanations  have  been  ^iven  of  the  fact;— such  as  Ae 
rapid  succession  of  the  soft  particles  of  iron  acting  constantly  on  a  few 
particles  of  the,  steel;  the  hardening  of  the  edge  of  the  circular  piece; 
and  the  incipient  fusion  of  the  steel  at  the  point  of  contact  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  causes  are  operative  in  producing  the  effect. 

Dr.  JJare's  Improved  Crohante  DeflagroioTt.'^'Kstf  smce  Dr.  Hare 
ascertained  the  importance  of  a  simultaneous  immersion  of  galvanic  plates 
into  the  exciting  liquid,  to  produce  the  greatest  intensity  of  action,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  devising  raecbaaical  contrivances  to  accomplish  this 
object.  The  last  form,  which.be  has  contrived,  and  which  he  considers 
the  best,  is  one  consisting  of  two  troughs,  joined  lengthwise,  edge  to 
edge,  with  the  effect  of  making  the  si&s  of  one  vertical,  vriule  those 
of  die  other  are  horixontal.  Troughs,  thus  connected,  one  containing  a 
nlvaaic  series,  the  other  empty,  and  made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  cai| 
he  alternately  Sled  and  emptied  by  a  revolution  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
circle;  motion  in  one  direction,  throwing  the  acid  on  the  plates,  and,  in 
tte  contrary  direction,  causing  it  to  flow  back  acain  into  the  empty  trou|^^ 

The  supposed  anomalous  polarity  of  the  deflagrator  luui  been  explained 
away  bjr  Dr.  Hare,  by  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  construction 
of  ijM  ustrument  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  die  galvanic  fluid 
passes  from  copper  to  nine,  the  plates  in  metallic  connexion  being  con- 
sidered; but  }i»  direction  between  the  plates  connected  by  the  exciting 
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liquid  onlj  is  from  cine  to  coffer.  Hence  it  is  th«it|  in  any  galf 
instrument^  Aat  is  tbe  zinc  or  positive  end,  towards  which,  the  me- 
taUic  arcs,  proceeding  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  tend.  Now,  in  the 
ordinaiy  trough,  a  single  copper  plate  is  in  the  first  cell,  in  metallic  con- 
nexion with  a  zinc  plate  in  the  second  ceil,  while  a  second  copper  plate, 
in  the  second  cell,  is  connected  with  a  second  ainc  plate  in  die  third  cell, 
and  so  on,  until  the  series  is  completed  bj  a  copper  plate  in  the  cell  next 
to  the  last,  in  metallic  connexion  with  a  zinc  plate,  occupying  exclusive^ 
the  last  cell.  In  such  a  series,  according  to  the  rule  given  to  determine 
the  poles,  the  zinc  or  positiye  end  is  that  terminated  by  the  cell  ezoh- 
sively  occupied  by  the  zmc  plate,  while  the  negative  end  terminates  by 
the  cell,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  copper.  Hence,  then,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  the  electricity  of  the  metals  at  the  extremities  of  the  series 
coincides  with  the  electricity  of  the  extremities  themselves,  considered 
as  poles;  the  end  terminating  with  zinc,  being  the  zinc  pole  or  positive, 
and  the  end  terminating  with  copper,  the  copper  pole  or  negative. 

But  this  coincidence  between  the  electricity  of  the  meSUs  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  galvanic  series,  and  of  the  extremities  themselves,  by  no 
means,  necessarily  occurs;  and  m  the  case  of  the  galvanic  deflagrator 
does  not  take  place.  For,  in  this  instrument,  that  end  which  terminates 
with  copper  is  the  positive  pole,  and  that  extremity  which  ends  in  zinc  is 
the  negative;  and  it  was  from  taking  the  metallic  terminations  as  the 
guide  to  determine  tbe  situation  of  the  poles,  instead  of  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  zinc  plates  to  the  copper  plates  in  metallic  connexion  with 
them,  Uiat  the  errour  of  supposing  a  rerersed  polarity  in  the  deSagrator 
arose. 

To  show  clearly  that  the  polarity  of  the  metals  at  the  extremities  of 
X  the  series  may  not  coincide  with  the  poles,  as  determined  by  the  relative 
position  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  in  metellic  connexion  with  each  other,  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  place  in  the  trough  already  referred  to  in  illustratioo,  a 
loose  zinc  plate  beyond  the  copper  plate  in  the  cell  at  one  extremity,  and 
a  loose  copper  plate  beyond  the  zinc  plate  in  the  cell  at  the  other  ex* 
tremity.  This  addition  reverses  the  metallic  terminations  of  the  series, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  the  position  of  its  poles,  which  may  be  uu- 
veraally  determined  by  the  rule  we  have  laid  down. 

Now  the  galvanic  deflagrator  of  Dr.  Hare,  so  far  as  the  position  we 
are  illnstrating  is  concerned,  is  an  instrument  analogoudy  circumstanced 
to  one  furnished  with  an  additional  unconnected  zinc  and  copper  plate, 
one  at  each  extremity,  as  above  supposed. 

J)r.  BartU  Single  Leaf  EkdrameUr. — This  is  far  more  sensible 
than  any  other  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  heretofore  contrived.  It 
consists  of  a  single  ffold  leaf,esuspended,  in  the  centre  of  a  kind  of  glass 
bottle,  from  a  disc  of  zinc,  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  constitntes  the 
top  of  the  instrument.  Opposite  to  the  extremi^  of  the  leaf  is  a  ball, 
supported  by  a  wire,  placed  horizontally,  which  passes  through  tbe  side 
of  the  bottle,  and  which  may  be  made  to  qiproach,  or  recede  from  the 
leaf  by  a  micrometer  screw.  Upon  exciting  the  zinc  disc,  the  excite- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  leaf  coming  in  contact  with  tbe  ball.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  electrical  excitement  is  shown  by  the  greatest  distance  of 


the  Ml  from  the  leaf,  at  whkh  the  contact  will  take  place;  the  operator 
beiiig  enabled  to  vaiy  tiie  distance  at  pleasure  bj  the  screw.  The  elec- 
tricity, excited  by  a  single  contact  of  a  copper  disc  with  the  zinc,  will, 
in  favourable  weather,  caose  the  leaf  to  strike  the  ball,  provided  the  in- 
terral  between  them  be  not  greater  than  a^th  of  an  inch. 

AutlysiB  of  a  MUeorolUe  tMch  laMy  fill  in  Maine. — ^Dr.  Webstefi 
of  Boston,  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  the  Meteorolite,  which  fell 
at  Nobleborough  in  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  7th  of  August  1823. 
Sulphur         ...        18.3 
Silex    ....        29.5 
Alumina         -        -        -  4.7 

Lime    -        -        -        -        a  trace. 
Magnesia       ...        24.8 
Chrome         ...  4. 

Iron     -        -        -        .        14.9 
Nickel-        ...  2.3 

Loss     ....  1.5 

lOOT 

Condemaiion  of  Various  Oaaea  into  Liquids. — ^In  the  Phil.  Trans,  of 
London,  for  1823,  Part  II.  are  detailed  the  very  important  results  of 
Mr.  Faraday  on  the  condensation  of  gases  into  liquids.  By  submitting 
solid  compounds,  containing  gaseous  elements,  to  heat,  in  sealed  glass 
tabes,  or  by  extricating  by  chemical  redaction,  from  other  substances  simi* 
lariy  confined,  various  gaseous  products,  so  great  a  pressure  was  pro- 
duced, as  to  cause  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases  produced  in  the  several 
eiqieriments.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gases  condensed  up  to  the 
present  time;  namely:  CKUmne^  Muriatic  and,  Sulphurous  oetci,  Su/- 
^^kurdUd  hydr^enf  Carbonic  add,  Eucklorine,  JfUrous  oxide,  Cyano- 
gen,  sjd  Jimmoma. 

JlppHcaHon  (fLiqmds,formedjby^  Condensation  of  Gases,  as  Me- 
ehanicdl  .^enis.— Sir  Humphrey  I>avy  has  given  a  paper  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  in  the  same  Part  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  above  referred  to. 
After  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  economical  results  to  be  expected 
firom  employing  the  vapours  of  vrater  or  alcohol,  under  high  pressures 
by  high  temperatures,  as  mechanical  agents,  from  the  great  loss  of  ra- 
mant  heat  at  high  temperatures,  and  from  the  extncation  of  latent  heat 
hf  compression,  and  its  absorption  from  expansion;  no  such  doubts,  he  con- 
siders, can  arise  reelecting  tiie  use  of  the  vapours  of  liquids,  which  re- 
qmre,  for  their  existence,  a  pressure,  equal  to  30  or  40  atmospheres,  and 
whkh  exert  an  immense  elastic  force  at  common  temperatures,  or  from 
sliriit  elevations  of  them.     Such  liquids  are  the  liquefied  gases. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  a  short  notice  like  the  present,  to  make  the  whole 
ground  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  reasoning  intelligible  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  caloric;  but  a  general  idea  of  his  exceedingly  novel  views  on  the 
manner  of  applying  the  condensed  gases  as  mectAnical  agents,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  extract,  which  vre  give  from  his  paper. 

^'  In  applying  the  condensed  ^tses  as  mecbauical  agents,  there  will 
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be  MM  dificdty;  Oe  mtteiiils  of  die  ■ppaittns  nasi  teatlatilai 
strong  and  as  perfeetlj  joined  as  lliose  used  l^  BIr.  Perkms  in  Us  U^ 
pi«88are  8teanHei]|^:  krt  tiK  niaU  diiereoces  of  tempem^ 


to  prodoce  an  elaatie  force,  equal  to  the  pressvc  of  many  ?tnM^TpiM!ffBi, 
will  render  the  risk  of  nqplosion  extienelj  small;  and  if  fatee  eiperi* 
ments  shenld  realise  tbe  yiews  bere  dereloped,  the  mere  difierenee  of 
temperatnre  between  smishine  and  sbade,  and  air  and  wat^,  or  tbe  e(- 
feeti  of  evaporation  from  a  moist  surface,  will  be  snflEcient  to  prodnee 
resolts,  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only  by  a  great  eipenditne  of 
fiieL" 


FOR  THK  FO&T  FOLIO. 

MEDICAL  REPORT. 

It  is  with  sreat  pleasare  that  we  announce  the  departnre  from 
ovr  city  of  Yariola  and  its  troublesome  relation,  the  Varioloid.  The  last 
weekly  bfll  of  mortality  inclnded  no  death  by  small-pox.  Whether  we 
are  to  attribate  diis  happy  incident  to  a  chanee  in  tiie  atmosphere  or  to 
the  universal  adoption  of  vaccination  might  aSbrd  matter  for  considerable 
discussion.  Perhaps  boA  circumstances  have  operated  in  producing 
the  removal  of  this  visitation. 

The  most  prevalent  malady  at  present  is  a  catairhal  affection  attended 
usually  with  considerable  soreness  of  the  throat  together  with  mflamma- 
tion  and  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  glands.  AbatiDence,  cooling  raedkines, 
such  as  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  are  highly  serviceable  in  this  unpleasant 
disease,  and  the  treatment  may  be  renmred  still  more  efficacious  when 
aided  by  frequent  draughts  of  Linseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
barley  water  and  similar  preparations.  When  the  sjrmptoms  nm  hi^ 
and  there  is  considen^le  fever,  bleeding  vrill  perhspe  be  called  ibr. 
When  the  cough  is  violent  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  pain  felt  in  the 
chest,  prompt  and  energetic  measures  should  be  resorted  to. 

Of  late  our  city  has  been  in  some  danger  from  another  disease,  vfhkh, 
as  it  must  have  a  title,  I  shall  take  Ae  liherfy  of  styling  an  Aiyiekd 
Epidemic.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  vapour  of  Yitriolie 
jKther,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  eflecti  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  similar  to  those  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  This  fret  was 
no  sooner  made  public  than  a  thousand  experimenters  started  up,  inchid- 
ing  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  smell  of  iEther  prevailed  every  where. 
Even  the  little  school  boys  were  seen  clubbing  their  pennies  to  puFcfaaae 
a  vial  of  the  exhilarating  fluid,  which  put  into  a  prepared  bladder  and 
eagerly  passed  from  one  to  another,  in  some  unfraquented  spot  We 
might  perhaps  feel  amused  at  the  ridiculous  capers  supposed  to  be  eat  If 
these  groups  had  no  serious  consequences  resulted  from  it  But  having 
our  selves  witoessed  the  serious  indisposition  of  several  young  ladies,  iHubb 
could  be  ascribed  to  Inreadiing  Atber,  and  beard  of  two  well  nftestod 
cases  in  which  the  practice  proved  frtal,  it  behoves  is  to  condemn  dm 
use  of  this  fluid  by  inhalation  as  highly  pernicious  and  dangerous.    O. 
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FOR  THE   PORT   FOLIO. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

Thb  present  number  of  our  Miscellany  is  embellished  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  monmnent  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Nis* 
brt;  for  the  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  our 
friend  J.  B,  Oibsonj  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judses  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
eommonwealth.  Some  account  of  Dr.  Nisbet  will  be  found  in  our  Num- 
ber for  January  last.  As  the  inscription  inserted  in  that  article  was  ineor* 
rectly  printed,*  it  is  here  repeated. 

M.  S. 
CAROLI  NISBET,  S.  S.  T.  D. 

Qui  unanimi  bortatu 

Curatorvn  Academie  Diddnsoniensis; 

Ut  Primarii  ejusdem  munia  susciperet, 

Patria  sua,  Scotia,  reh'cta, 

Ad  Carleslum  venit  A.  D.  178^. 

Ibique  per  novem  decern  annos 

Summa  cum  laude 

Muneri  suo  incubnit 

Yin,  si  quis  alius,  probi  piique 

Omni  doctrina  omatissimi, 

Lectione  immensa,  memoria  fideli 

Acumine  vera  ingenii  facetiis  ssSibusque 

Plrae  miri,  et  undique  dan. 

Nemini  tero  mortdhim  nisi  iis  infensi, 

Qui  cum  Phflosophie  prstextn  sacris  insultant. 

Faoilise  auten  sue  amicisque 
Ob  mores  suares,  benignos,  hilares,  comesque 

Unice  diiecti. 

Animam  placide  efflavit  14mo.  Kal.  Feb.  1804, 

Anno  statis  68yo. 

Abiit  noster:  proh  dolor! 

Cui  stmilem  baud  facile  posthac  visuri  sumus! 

At  quern  Terra  amisit,  lucrifecit  Codum, 

NoTO  Sptendore 

Corporis  resusdtati,  yitseque  SBterns 

Cum  Domino  Jesu,  omnibusque  Sanctis, 

Orantem  reditumm. 

*  In  the  tame  article,  p.  2.  for  ITB2,  read  177S— and  p.  5. ).  84.  for  Increas- 
ing, reoif  instruetin^. 
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In  die  following  translation^  it  will  be  perceired  tiiat  fideKfy,  ratlier 
than  elegancoi  has  been  consulted. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  Charlbs  Nisbet,  DoeUtr  of  Sacnd  IKeobgy; 

Who  hy  the  unanimous  inyitation 

Of  the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College, 

That  he  might  undertake  the  duties  of  ProYOSt, 

Emigrating  from  Scotland,  his  native  country. 

Came  to  Cariisle,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1785^ 

And  there  ^ough  nineteen  yean, 

With  the  higMst  apfirobation. 

Discharged  his  office. 

A  man,  if  such  exists,  of  integrity  and  piety, 

In  all  learning  most  accomplished, 

Of  reading  immense,  memory  faithful. 

In  real  acumen  of  wit,  pleasantly,  and  satire 

By  oni?ersal  acknowledment,  truly  astonishing; 

But  to  no  mortal  ofiensive,  except  to  those 
Who  under  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  insult  religion. 

But  to  his  family  and  fnends 

For  manners,  sweet,  benign,  cheerful,  and  social 

Belored  without  a  riyal. 

He  gently  breathed  out  his  life  on  the  17th  of  Januaiy  1804, 

In  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Our  friend  is  gone:  Alas! 

Not  easily  to  be  replaced. 

But  whom  Earth  has  lost.  Heaven  has  gained; 

With  the  new  splendour 

Of  a  body  resuscitated,  and  of  eternal  life, 

With  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  all  the  saints 

About  to  return,  triumphing. 


FOR  THE  rbRT  VOLIO. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATRES. 

The  theatres  in  France  have  lone  been  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  government,  and  various  regmations  have  at  different  periods  been 
made  respecting  them.  In  November  1796,  a  decree  was  passed, 
which  still  contmues  in  force,  enacting  that  a  decime  on  every  franc  of 
the  price  of  admission  to  all  places  of  public  amusement,  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  poor,  that  is,  one  tenth  of  the  receipts.  Hie 
following  is  the  produce  of  the  duty  in  francs  for  three  years— about  five 
francs  to  a  dollar. 
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1814.  iBlft.  1116. 

Tfaeatras       -    -    -  446,561  449,038  4QStfiSS 

Fetes  Pabliqiies       -  13,583  13,614  10,887 

Bdb 5,443  5,675  6,113 

^Coneeits       -    •    -  .    4,763  8,0SI  5,932 

Soir^s  Aamaantes  ^flAl  2,713  4^ 

PaiMr«aa«    •    -    -  3,651  2,613  9^1 1 

Petite  ApMtaoltB     -  2,635  6,636  8,608 

Corionties    ...  6,470  6,516  6/120 

««*a^p^M»  ^v^iwaMai^  ^^m^amtmmm 

Totel       ....    485,137      491,826      497,358 

That  is  to  saj,  about  one  hiudred  tbousaad  dollars  are  annually  col. 
lected  for  the  poor  from  this  source. 

The  French  actors  form  a  joint  stock  con^anir,  and  a  committee  of 
aix,  with  a  commissioner  named  bj  the  government,  is  appointed  to  na- 
jm^  the  interests  of  the  socielj.  The  committee,  however,  have  little 
power,  the  princ^al  autfaoritv  being  vested  in  the  commissioner^  The 
Receipts  of  the  theatre  are  (Uvided  into  twentr-foiur  equal  parts;  one  part 
ia  set  aside  for  uneiqiected  demands;  one  half  pairt  is  given  to  the  pen* 
sion  or  superanuated  fund;  another  part  is  assigned  to  the  decoratH>oa, 
aceaeiy,  repairs,  &c.  The  other  twentj-two  parts  are  distrflmt»d 
among  the  actors,  none  receiving  more  than  one  part,  nor  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  a  part.  The  actors,  op  entering  this  sociefy,  contract  in  en* 
garment  to  play  for  twenty  years,  after  which  they  are  entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension  of  4000  francs  per  annum,  (about  4(X)  dollars.)  These 
pensions  are  payable,  half  out  of  an  annuu  allowance  of  100,000  francs 
(about  $20,000)  made  bv  the  government  to  the  theatre,  and  the  other 
half  out  of  funds  raised  out  of  die  rece^ts  and  contribution^  of  the 
actors. 


FOR  THK  roIlT  FOLIO. 

THE  M^BUM.    No.  III. 

I  aami  made  many  voyages  to  remote  and  banea  shores;  I  bare  tia- 
nSM  over  desert  and  iaheepitable  lands;  I  have  defied  danmer,  I  hara 
«ndarad  btigoe,  I  have  submitted  to  privation.  In  the  midst  of  HMse, 
I  haire  experienced  pleasuies  which  I  would  not  at  any  tiase  Iiave  es- 
cha^^  Uw  that  of  esisimg  tmi  d^img  nottiiif  .  I  have  kaowft  aMiqr 
evils,  hut  I  hwe  never  known  the  worst  of  all;  which,  as  it  seems  to  ne, 
ase  these  which  are  coaq^rehended  in  die  iaexhaustiUe  varieties  efewmi, 
m»leeD,  chagrin,  vapours,  blue-devils,  time-kinii^,  discontent,  misaft* 
ttropy,  and  aH  thehr  ioCermiaaUe  train  of  fretfulaess,  queralQnsassi,  ana- 
meiow,  jealouaies,  and  feera,  i4iieh  have  slike  infested  aooielf,  and  the 
Kteratiae  of  society,  and  wUeh  weddaMke  a  froaen  oe«sa  oT 6ie  V 
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0a&  HuMm. 

Oil  IM^M  9»d  tif  CoKScfiMacM,  mni  ike  A*<cits%  of  fiic&et  io 
JiqipMtt. — ^Man  appsars  to  be  the  oalj  person  in  existence  whose 
exertiona  exceed  his  necessities;  who  is  orged  to  action  hj  other  calb 
than  the  impenous  commands  of  natural  appetites  and  desires.  Toother 
anunais,  a  stale  of  rest  is  a  state  of  choice:  to  man  it  is  a  atale  of  nnea- 
siness;  and  he  is  frequentlj  roused  to  action  from  no  other  impoke  than 
n  wish  to  avoid  the  languor  of  inactivity.  Hence,  we  ohserve  that  no 
nan  is  so  idle  as  to  forego  sll  employment.  Those  whom  indolence  de- 
ters from  vseful  and  nobw  purauitSy  yet  seek  some  frivolous  occupation 
to  cheat  Ae  wearisome  hours  of  idleness.  No  man  complains  no  fre- 
quency of  the  tediousness  of  time^  as  he  whom  neither  necessity  nor 
choice  stimulates  to  exertion.  How  many  are  there  who  awake  in  the 
neming  to  wish  the  arrival  of  night,  when  they  may  again  sleep;  who 
saonter  about,  because  to  sit  is  insupportable;  who  teke  up  a  book,  be- 
oanae  they  cannot  think;  and  throw  it  down  again,  because  it  does  not 
anose;  iHio,  because  they  dread  solitude^  fly  to  society  where  there  b 
no  pleasure;  and  plun|;e  into  vice  and  dissipation,  because  the  uniformity 
of  inactive  virtue  is  dis^tin^!  How  many  are  there  whose  mornings  are 
nassed  in  anxious  solicitude  ror  evening,  because  they  have  no  pleasure 
Mt  In  flie  roar  of  inebriety,  and  the  frantic  laugh  of  riot!  The  evening 
is,  indeed,  the  holiday  of  the  idler  of  both  sexes.  Women  enjoy  a  ces- 
sation otenmm  in  the  scandal  of  the  tea-table,  or  the  dress  and  company 
•f  the  thntre;  and  men  may  drink,  though  they  dare  not  reflect;  nay,  jest, 
thou|^  they  cannot  stn^;  and  may  tose,  in  the  oblivion  of  the  bottte,  all 
consciousness  of  worthiessness,  all  remembranfii  of  the  morrow.  To 
ttose  accustomed  to  be  idle,  the  idea  of  exertion  is  connected  wifli  Hbe 
idM  of  pain.  To  a  mind  enervated  by  indulgence  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, daurer  appears  to  attend  every  movement,  and  diflicuhy  eveij  en- 
terprise, 'ftat  which  would  yield  wm  facility  to  the  vigour  of  renolnttoa, 
is  magnified  by  indolence  into  impossibilitf . 
Would  Aey  who  by  the  ftvour  of  f oitune  and  the  sjrren  srto  of  ndo- 
00  are  condemned  to  the  satiety  of  luxufy  and  ease;  who,  Mgued  hy 
i  vaomty  of  their  own  minds,  seek  for  amusements  in  frtrolotts  oecupa* 
BO  mrf  triflitt|^  or  dissipated  society;  and  who  fly  f^on  insipidity  to  do* 
hauchery  and  vice;  would  they  advance  one  step  in  a  difierent  road,  and 
imia  tht  dalighls  of  indnstiy  and  active  virtue,  they  wouM  discover  ttat 
the  mUn  who  is  laudably  emplayed  is  seasee^  lubjeet  to  uneasmas&er 
jpnin;  ka  seems  the  evils  of  the  depraved  and  kmctifie;  neitlMr  daagen 
«er  aeeidenta  terrify  him.  His  di^  are  di^  of  eheerfiifeeaB;  hia  n^kla 
are  tranquil  and  composed;  his  whole  li£e  ia  happy. 

▲moaig  tbe  number  of  those  whoi  oomplain  of  the  tedieiimsm  of  ex* 
Maaee,  aame,  perhaps,  may  desife  to  know  how  it  nu^  be  hast  vriiered. 
Let  simk  reflect  that  he  who  is  steadily  and  useMly  employed^  haa  na 
need  ta  eeani  the  moments,  nor  to  watch  the  progression  ol  the  eledu 
liot  tfcsm  tefljotthat  aMfa  of  idleness  is  a  life  ef  mnkaifaance  aadi  eap' 
thai  the  IndolenC  man  ia  aseleea  lo  Us  friendi,  dsspssadhyhsi 
^an^fcrfstflw  by  the  «oiM.    On  tim  eentiary,  he  wi     ' 
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r  to  the  estensioD  of  hb  own  happmets  bj  a  life  of  tttQhy  to  olh^ 
19  m  objeet  of  re?ereDce  and  esteem  to  all  who  know  bin. 

JHonihbg  ViiUer. 

**  An  Idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands; 
<*  As  nselesa  whan  it  goes,  as  when  H  stands.** 

COWTBR. 

Wifb  the  exception  of  one  Utraordinary  man,  I  have  never  known 
an  indiTidualy  least  of  all  an  indi?tdual  of  genius^  bealthj  or  bappj  widiout 
a  profession;  that  is,  some  regular  emploTment  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  moment,  ana  which  can  be  carried  on  so  f^r,  mecha" 
iiiecl^y  that  an  average  qoantom  cmlj,  of  health|  spirits,  and  intellectual 
eierlion,  are  necessaiy  to  its  discharge.  Cokridgt. 

Ton  aaj  you  are  very  indolent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  jour 
om  confession,  what  I  never  hitherto  could  be  persuaded  of.  If  vou 
really  are  so,  be  assured  it  is  no  small  or  trifling  defect,  but  one  which, 
if  not  removed,  will  be  more  fatal  to  your  success  and  happiness  than 
any  single  crime,  however  heinous;  because  indolence  leads  to  every 
sort  of  crime.  Tour  first  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  convince  your- 
self of  the  importance  of  this  defect:  you  will  then  manfully  resist  its 
influence,  and  succeed  in  defeating  it.  An  enemy  is  never  so  dangerous 
as  when  he  is  despised.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  manjr  good  men  who 
have,  widi  great  efibrts,  secured  themselves  a^rainat  the  inroads  of  serious 
crime,  are  perpetually  hurried  into  folly  and  disgrace  by  trifling  propen- 
sities which,  had  they  been  more  alarming  in  i^ypearance,  would  have 
been  more  successfully  resisted.  Learn,, then,  to  consider  indolence  not 
as  hfaUmg  but  as  a  crime;  nay,  as  the  mother  of  all  crimes.  Madte  up 
your  mind  calmly  and  decidedly  to  check  it  in  every  instance,  as  an  ene- 
m^  who,  if  unsupposed  at  first,  will  daily  become  more  formidable — ^<  vires 
aequiret  cundo" — till  it  has  closed  up  every  avenue  to  excellence. 

As  the  great  patron  of  activity,  and  Uie  best  guardian  of  it  when 
acquired,  permit  me  to  recommend  the  drieUti  temperance,  which  is 
equally.indispensible,  whether  your  object  be  to  promote  healtii,  ability, 
exertion,  happiness,  or  virtue.  Consider  meals  rather  as  matters  of  ne- 
cessitf  then  pleasure.'.'  BotMer. 

Tbs«|^  I  am  impalient  to  sea  you,  I  would  not  have  you,  by  has- 
tenii^  to  come  down,  lose  any  part  ot  your  interest.  I  am  glad  you 
think  of  serving  your  friends  ^by  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons;) I  hope  it  will  put  you  m  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  money;  every  thing  we  see,  and  every 
ttiag  we  hear,  pots  us  in  remeoArance  of  it.  If  it  were  poaoftle  to  re« 
store  libertf  ta  your  oountiy,  or  limit  the  encroachments  of  the  preroga- 


another  word  fop  powei^;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  the  first  neces- 
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saiy  qualification  is  impudence,  and  (as  Demosthenes  said  of  proaounck- 
tion  in  oratorj)  the  second  is  impudence,  and  the  third  stiHisimpudenee. 
No  modest  man  ever  did  or  erer  will  make  his  fortune.  Tour  friend 
Lord  Halifax,  Robert  Walpole,  and  all  the  instances  of  quick  adrance- 
ment,  bare  been  remarkably  impudent.  The  ministrj  is  like  a  plaj  at 
court;  there  's  a  little  door  to  get  in  and  a  great  crowd  without,  shov- 
ing and  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremo||:  people  who  knock  each  otiier 
with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  krok  of  the  shins,  and  still  lixraak 
beartilj  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place;  jour  modest  man  stands  be- 
hind in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by  every  body,  his  clothes  torn,  al- 
most squeezed  to  death;  and  sees  a  thousand  get  in  before  him,  thit 
don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself.  I  donH  say  'tis  impossible  for 
an  impudent  man  not  to  rise  in  the  world;  but  a  moderate  merit,  with  a 
large  share  of  impudence,  is  more  probable  to  be  advaneed,  than  the 
greatest  qualifications  without  it. 

If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  your 
merit,  which,  if  it  be  a  mistake  I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my 
interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing;  bat  nobmj^ 
else  will  t^elieve  it  if  they  see  you  get  nothing. 

Lady  Mtmiagne^B  iMefs, 


SUITORS  IN  THE  EN6USH  CIUNCERT. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  total  amount  of  the  effects  of  the 
uitors  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  at  several  periods,  as  laidbefore 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Pounds. 
In  the  year  1756  the  total  amount  was  2,864,975 


1766 

91 

99 

4,019,004 

1776 

ii 

» 

6,602,229 

1786 

}y 

99 

8,848,535 

1796 
1806 

1) 

99 

14,550,397 
21,922,754 

1816 
1818 

99 

>7 

31,953,890 
33,534,520 

Or,  one  hundred  and  forQr  eight  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety  tiiree 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents! 


SSng  Robert  of  France. — Casanbon  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions^ 
relates  the  following  pleasing  anecdote  of  Robert,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarcbs  that  ever  swayed  uie  sceptre  of  France.  Havfaig  once  sor- 
prised  a  roeue  who  had  cut  away  the  half  of  his  mantle,  he  took  no  otter 
notice  of  £e  offence,  than  by  saying  mildly  to  him,  **  Save  thyself,  sin- 
ner, and  leave  the  rest  for  another  who  may  have  need  of  it.'' 


FOR  THE  POST  FOLIO. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  «  Letten  of  JoQatban  Oldstvle*'  recently  published  in  New  York,  con- 
sist of  a  few  Juvenile  essays  from  me  pen  of  Mr.  Irving,  which  were  found  in 
the  obscure  corners  of  an  old  newspaper,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
kind  cupidity  of  a  bookseller.  Such  unauthorized  publications  are  very  un- 
warrantable. The  latest  accounts  that  we  have  of  our  ingenious  countryman, 
state  that  he  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Dresden,  where  his  Sketch  Book  has 
been  republished. 

^neral  Hull,  it  is  said,  has  written  an  account  of  that  part  of  the  late  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

We  have  been  much  amused  with  <*  An  Addrese  delivered  at  the  CoUegiBte 
InstituttoA  in  Amhant,  Massachusetts,  by  Herman  Humphrey,.  D.  D.;  on  ocoa- 
sioo  of  his  Inansuration  to  the  Presidency  of  that  Institution."  It  treats  of  every 
thing  in  general,  and  education  in  particular;  from  the  pastimes  of  boys,  to  the 
changes  of  seasons  and  the  speculations  of  science.  Mothers  will  read  with 
interest  the  following  remarks  on  exposing  their  children  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather. 

<*Be  not  discomposed  at  (he  sight  of  sand-hills  in  the  road,  his  snow  forts  in 
Febhiary,  and  his  mud-dams  in  April; — ^nor  when  you  chance  to  look  out  in 
the  midst  of  an  August  shower,  and  see  him  wading  and  sailing  and  sporting 
slong  with  the  water-fowl.  If  you  would  make  him  hardy  and  fearless,  let 
him  go  abroad  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  his  early  bovhood,  and  amuse  himself 
by  the  hour  together,  in  smoothing  and  twirling  the  hoary  looks  of  winter, 
instead  of  keeping  hhn  shut  up  aU  dav  with  a  stove,  and  graduating  his  sleep- 
ing room  by  Farenheit,  let  him  face  the  keen  edge  of  the  north  wind,  when 
the  mercury  is  below  cipher,  and  instead  of  minding  a  little  shivering  and 
eomplaining  when  he  returns,  cheer  up  his  spirits  and  send  him  out  again. 
In  this  way,  yoa  will  toaoh  him  that  he  was  not  born  to  live  in  Uie  nursery, 
ner  to  hreod  ow  the  kitchen  flre;  but  to  range  abroad  as  free  as  the  snow  and 
the  air»  and  to  sain  warmth  from  exercise.  I  love  and  admire  the  youth,  wlfo 
turns  not  back  from  the  howling  wintry  blast,  nor  withers  under  the  blase  of 
summer:— who  never  magnifies  <mole4iiUs  into  mountains,*  but  whose  daring 
^e,  exalting,  scales  the  eagle's  airy  crag,  and  who  is  readv  to  undertake  any 
tmag  that  b  prudent  and  lawful,  within  toe  range  of  possibility. 

*^  Who  would  think  of  planting  the  mountain  oak  in  a  green-house,  or  rearing 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady's  flower-pot?  Who  would  think  of  raising  up  a 
band  of  Indian  warriors  upon  cakes  and  jellies  and  beds  of  down,  and  amid  all 
the  luxuries  and  ease  of  wealth  and  carefulness  ?  The  attempt  would  be  highly 
preposterous,  not  to  say  utterly  ridiculous." 

Tile  learned  Doctor  makes  a  fearful  attack  upon  an  occupation  which  is 
pursued  with  assiduity  by  a  numerous  class  of  itinerants: 

**  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  a  greater  part  of  what  is  pom- 
pously strled,  ilpcfifrtytf  upon  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  history, 
mnemonics,  and  the  like,  the  most  arrant  quackery  that  ever  disgraced  tiie  re- 
cords of  learning  in  New  England.  It  is  the  mere  froth  and  sedimen  t--or  shall 
I  not  rather  say,  it  is  the  aiMmraud  hydrogen  and  carUnie  add  of  science  and 
fiterature." 

The  So^k  9/ the  Churchy  by  Mr.  Sottthej,  is  a  history  of  the  English  ecclesi- 
aalieal  estabhshmeat,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  era.  of  the  restoration. 
Commencing  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  author  goes  through 
the  church  institutions,  &c.  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  from  their  conversion  to 
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Christtanitj,— 4he  Danes^— and  by  taking  the  liTes  of  tneh  indinduala  as  St 
Dnnstan,  Lanfrane,  Becket,  H«ni7n.,LangtoB,  WicUiffe,  Henry  VIIL,  Onm- 
well,  Ac.  &e.;  and  alao  peculiar  epochs  and  remarkable  erents,  conneeted  with 
cbanfds  and  reyolutions  in  religion,  such  aa  the  Norman  comiuest,  the  com- 
pletton  of  the  pvwl  srsiem,  the  forming  of  monkish  orders,  uie  refonnation, 
sc;  end  still  faruer,  oylookinc  to  and  commenting  on  the  records  of  Glaston- 
bnry;  of  miracles,  or  relicMi,  <»  persecutions,  of  prntaaism,  Ice. — he  has  pro* 
dueed  n  tery  compreben^Te  work. 

The  author  ot*'  the  Wilderness**  has  prepared  for  the  press  a  novel,  entitled 
"  OHalloran;  or,  the  Insurgent  Chief;*'  founded,  we  understand,  on  the  efonts 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1796. 

Mr.  Strong,  of  Massnchusetts,  has  published  a  tragedy  entitled,  **T1m  HI 
of  Iturbide;  or,  the  DeliTory  of  Mexica" 

Another  American  tragedy,  written  by  n  eitiaen  of  PhllaMphia,  has  beea 
produced  upon  our  boaras;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  preaa.  It  Is 
entitled  «  Superstition:'*  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  Bn^and,  and  tbm  drmmttit 
pemmf  are  taken  from  the  early  settlen. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Life  and  Maxims  hare  been  published  in  modem  Greek,  at 
Paris,  for  the  ediAoation  of  the  Greeks. 

'   Dr.  Percival's  Poems  are  about  to  be  published  in  London. 

We  hate  net  vet  seen  Mr.  Biaturin*s  tale  of  the  «  Albigenses,"  which*  we 
presume,  is  derived  from  the  history  of  a  sect,  so  called,  that  aroae  ha  te 
lath  centurv  in  France,  and  distiaguished  itself  by  its  oppoaitioii  to  the  oefe- 
meiiies  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  ** Monthly  Review,**  decides  very  jproperly  that  ''St  RonaB'k  WeV* 
must  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  when  the  former  efforts  of  its  autiior  are  re- 
membered. In  the  representation  of  everyday  life,  and  of  domestie  seeses,  it  is 
added,  the  Scotch  writer  has  to  contend  with  numerous  and  powerful  advena- 
ries;  and  in  the  iMelity  and  accurate  truth  of  these  delineations  they  do  not  he- 
sltete  to  say  that  he  must  yield  to  Madame  D*Ari>lay  and  to  hfiss  Ednwoslh. 
Ac  plot  !is  wi»«e,  if  possible,  than  thatfof  any  of  the  Ibimer  novuB  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  miserv  which  the  hero  and  he* 
roine  endure.  Lord  Etherington,  personating  his  half-brother,  FraodaTyftel, 
is  married  to  the  heroine,  Clara  Mowbray,  but  the  deception  is  discovered  Isi- 
medlately  after  the  marriage^eremooy  has  passed.  Such  a  mairiage  is  deariy 
invalid,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  hero  and  heroine  from  marrying 
and  being  happv  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  If  It  were  valid  there  was  »•  Mea> 
•ion  for  his  Icrahip  to  trouble  her  with  hhi  subsequent!  addresses  aa  a  kver, 
when  he  was  ratitlod  to  exereise  over  her  the  authority  of  a  husbassd  b  ei- 
ther wigr  1^  F^^^  >*  ^^  uid  the  parties  are  rendered  miserable  witiheot  a 
aufioient  cmim  coaMiit,  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  he  is  not  cheated  oat  eC  Us 
commiseration  and  sympathy. 


The^fourih  vohime  of  the  Biogra|Ay  of  the  Signeia  of  the  Dadilisa  of 
Independence,  which  has  lately  appeared,  successfully  supports  the  w«D 
founded  claims]  of  this  work  to  an  extensive  patronage.  It  is  verv  enleat 
that  this  v<rfume  is  the  production  of  various  pens;  but  the  new  emr,  Mr. 
Wain,  has  furnished  an^ile  evidence  of  his  industry  and  aeal  i 
ting  tite  authors  of  our  natiooal  charter. 


'     Sd7 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
IPROGRBSS  OF  USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS- 

The  AppBxirrioss'  Library  was  efltahlished  in  Philadelphia  iu 
the  jear  1820«  under  the  persuasion  that  it  would  promote  order- 
ly halnts,  improye  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
increase  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  general  education,  and  ad* 
▼ance  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  The  institution  having 
no  funds,  but  wnat  arose  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
members,  soon  found  that  the  number  of  books  which  they  had 
collected,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  demands  which  were 
made  upon  them.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  and  many  donations  were  accordingly  received.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  which  now  constitute  Uie  library  is  about  three 
thousand.  This  may  appear  a  large  number,  but  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  they  are  principally  second-hand  books,  which  must 
be  constantly  diminisning,  the  necessity  of  i^ive  exertions,  to 
keep  up  the  supply,  is  obvious.  Hie  income  of  the  library  is  de- 
rived from  the  annual  contributions  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  at  two  dollars  each.  The  whole  of  this  sum  is  re- 
quired for  the  rent  of  the  room,  salaries  of  librarians,  re«-binding, 
and  incidental  expenses. 

A  Franklik  Institutk  for  the  Proiiotion  of  the  Mrohanio 
Arts,  has  been  established  in  this  city.  It  is  very  truly  remarked 
by  JV*.  Biddle,  Esq.  in  his  letter  to  one  of  the  founders  of  this  as- 
■ociation,  that  **  the  society  has  before  it,  in  the  history  of  the  il- 
lustrious man,  whose  name  they  hear,  a  signal  example  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  establishments.  It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years,'' 
continues  this  gentleman,  '<  since  Franklin  and  Godfrey  and  others, 
chiefly  mechanics,  founded  in  Philadelphia,  a  society  for  their  mu- 
tual improvement,  which,  after  contributing  to  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  of  the  last  century,  has  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  city,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  the  present  day.*' 

'  The  Female  Associatioit  of  Philadslphia,  has  published  its 
annual  address,  but  it  enters  into  no  particulars,  from  which  any 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  present  situation  of  the  society. 
We  can  readily  unite  with  the  writer  of  it,  in  bestowing  all  praise 
upon  the  untiring  zeal  and  devoted  attention  with  which  the  ma- 
nagers have  endeavoured,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  poor. 

The  Provident  Sooibtt,  has  already  given  the  most  solid 
proofs,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  permanent  advantages  to 
the  community.  Employment  has  been  given  to  1,200  females, 
who  have  thus  been  relieved  from  want,  and  removed  from  a  state 
of  idleness — the  fruitful  source  of  vice.    The  possibility  of  sup- 
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por&ig,  withoot  recourse  to  tiie  ordinair  mode,  all  the  poois  ex- 
cepting the  aeed,  tiie  sick,  and  the  innnt,  mar  now  be  consi- 
dered as  established.  The  directors  have  divided  the  citj  into  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  a  committee  of  sopervision  is  appointed. 
Bj  this  means  a  more  minute  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  merit 
of  claims  made  upon  their  funds.  The  society  has  lately  receiTed 
from  an  unknown  benefactor,  a  donation  of  g500.  In  the  opera- 
tions  of  an  institution  of  this  description,  public  economy  requires 
that  tiiere  should  be  no  interference  with  any  class  of  tradesmen. 
This  was  perceived  by  the  directors  in  the  commencement  of  their 
labours,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  adopted.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  attention  of  the  society 
has  been  hitherto  confined  to  three  classes  of  labour;  viz.  making 
garments  for  exportation,  preparing  flax  for  thread  stockings,  and 
the  manufactn  re  of  straw  hats.  In  South  America  and  our  western 
states,  where  labour  is  high,  articles  made  here,  may  be  disposed 
of  to  great  advantage;  and  we  learn  that  many  of  our  traders  hsye 
invested  their  money  in  this  manner,  instead  of  sending  fjoods  in 

gieces  and  bales.  Every  person  who  contributes  to  this  society,  b^ 
ecoming  a  member  or  otherwise,  should  reflect  that  while  he  is 
performing  an  act  of  substantial  benevolence,  he  is  likewise  con- 
tributing to  the  seneral  prosperity  of  the  community.  We  trust 
no  one  wilt  be  offended,  if  we  venture  to  sugg^t  that  by  promc^- 
in«c  the  views  of  this  institution,  our  ladies  might  be  employed  in 
a  manner  iar  more  befittinjf;  their  sex,  than  in  wandering  about 
the  streets,  soliciting  pecuniary  donations.  Do  they  not  perceive 
that  they  are  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  sack 
oiBces  properly  belong?  The  question  is  not  now  whether  a  wo- 
man is  discreet,  or  mwiest,  or  kind;  if  she  is  "  a  capital  bqgar," 
that  is  enough  to  entitle  her  to  a  seat  at  any  board  of  directors  of 
a  female  association.  The  most  recent  scheme  of  tins  nature  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  a  ladies'  society  for  amdiorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.  The  kind  of  melioration  that  is  to  be 
administered,  is  not  precisely  known.  In  this  city,  we  think  we 
may  aver  with  great  safety,  that  the  Jews  require  no  pecuniaiy 
aid.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  these  people,  like  the  Qosr 
kers,  maintain  their  own  poor;  or  perliaps  their  proverbial  thrifti- 
ness  keeps  them  from  want.  Do  these  respectable  ladies  intend 
to  send  tneir  succours  abroad?  They  have  no  right  to  do  this  while 
so  much  remains  to  be  done  at  home.  He  "is  worse  than  an  infi- 
del, we  are  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  who  neglects  to  provide 
for  his  own  household.  Do  they  propose  to  convert  the  Hebrew 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers?  They  can  do  nothing  in  that  great 
work,  to  compensate  what  they  will  leave  undone,  while  they  are 
thus  occupied.  The  state  of  the  Jews>  it  is  admitted,  both  in  a 
political  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  fitted  to  excite  the  high- 
est interest.  That  a  time  shall  arrive,  when  they  will  *'  look  on 
him  whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn,*'  is  certainly  true;  and 
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we  are  not  ftmong  those  who  believe,  that  we  are  to  wait  until 
this  conTersioa  is  accomplished  by  a  miracle;  for  the  disciples 
were  eipresslj  commanded,  to  h^n  at  Jerusalem  when  ftey 
went  forth  to  preach  repentance.  And  this  command  was  aiyen 
after  the  author  of  it  had  been  rejected  and  crucified  by  the  Jews. 

The  AMBftioAN  Colonization  Society  have  made  such  pro- 

Sess  in  their  plan  of  removing  the  negroes  from  this  country,  that 
ey  have  resolved  to  apply  to  coneress  for  aid  from  the  national 
SDvemment,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  great  national  un- 
ertaking.  Of  the  expediency  of  now  making  such  an  application 
to  congress,  the  committee,  after  very  full  and  attentive  conside* 
ration,  entertain  no  doubt  It  seems  to  them,  they  sav,  very  clear, 
that  no  means  which  individuals,  or  any  association  of  individuals, 
can  command  are  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing 
more,  than  to  prove  the  practicability  of  this  enterprise,  to  show  the 
course  which  must  be  pursued,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  ac- 
complishment. This,  the  committee  apprehend,  has  lieen  already 
effected,  by  the  effi>rts  of  this  society  and  its  auxiliaries,  aided  by 
the  enlightened  measures  adopted  by  the  president,  under  the  au- 
thority of  congress.  A  territory,  probably  the  best  and  most  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose,  which  the  whole  south  western  coast  of  Africa 
contains,  has  been  procured.  A  colony  has  been  actually  estab- 
lished, and  now  subsists;  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
has  been  successfully  resisted  and  overcome;  very  considerable 
projs^ress  has  been  made  in  conciliating  and  securing  their  amity, 
their  good  will,  and  their  confidence.  Land  has  been  distributed 
to  the  colonists,  who  have  made  much  proo;ress  in  erecting  houses, 
clearing  and  enclosing  fields,  and  preparing  for  a  cultivation,  not 
only  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but  for  the  supply  of  future 
emi^ants.  A  species  of  government  by  consent,  has  been  establish- 
ed, in  which  tne  colonists  have  a  share,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  securily  and  order; 
and,  above  all,  it  has  been  found  that,  to  the  African  race,  for 
which  this  asylum  is  intended,  the  climate  is  so  well  suited,  that 
fiir  less  mortality  has  taken  place  at  this  establishment,  than  usu- 
ally attends  new  settlements,  in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 
It  19  also  proved,  that  free  people  of  colour  are  ready  and  desi- 
rous to  emigrate  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society  enable  it  to  convey. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Mas.  Barbauld,  the  author  of  the  following  extract,  is  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  elegant  among  the  female  writers  of  England,  and  has 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  education  in  the  ch»- 
faoteraadeondactef  WMMD  of  the  middle^  and  higher  classes.  Shers^ 
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ceired  a  libenl  education,  like  that  which  is  g:i7eD  to  meB,  voder  tfie 
care  and  superintendanoe  of  her  father,  who  was  the  principal  of  a  col- 
let, and  diatingQithed  bj  hit  leanitiig  and  rtrtuea.  It  has  beoi  her  lot  In 
apply  her  talents  and  learning  to  the  support  of  her  faniilj,  and  the  ao- 
qnisitioD  of  property.  From  all  these  circumstances  she  mar  be  oonai* 
dered  as  a  competent  judg^  of  that  mode  of  education  which  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  render  women  useful  members  of  society,  in  the  rarioos  stations 
which  they  may  happen  to  occupy.  The  present  system  of  female  edn- 
cation,  which  is  becoming  &shionable  among  the  higher  classes  in  this 
oountiy,  does  not  meet  her  approbation.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  too  miscel- 
laneous, superficial,  and  showy,  and  inadequate  to  enable  women  to  die- 
charge  the  peculiar  offices  of  domestic  life,  for  which  nature  lias  destined 
them.  The  Tarious  and  unceasing  avocations  which  they  are  required  Co 
perform  hare  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  certain  kindsof  know* 
ledge,  which  cannot  be  applied  by  women,  to  useful  purposes  in  the  capa- 
city of  wires  and  mothers.  We  are  not  inclined  to  discourage  a  liberal 
system  of  female  education  among  persons  of  opulence  and  leinire;  but  we 
would  not  enooursge  a  waste  of  time  and  money  in  the  rain  attempt  to  ac- 
quire a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  ranety  of  snbjecti  which  admit  of  no 
beneficial  application,  and  consequently  will  be  soon  obliterated  from  the 
memory.  We  hare  not  obsenred  any  substantial  benefits  which  a  variety 
of  literary  attainments  and  accoropliahmeotB  have  conferred  upon  certain 
immed  ladies  in  this  country.  Nature  seems  to  have  prescribed  different 
kinds  of  education  to  males  and  females:  and  we  do  not  desire  to  see  bet 
decrees  perverted  by  the  opposition  and  caprice  of  fashion.  We  wish  is 
see  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  in  all  respects,  except 
good  qualities  of  the  mind.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  woman 
we  expect  to  receive  entertainment  more  agreeable  and  congenial  to  our 
minds  than  the  ability  to  read  or  ipeak  impexifectly  a  number  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  we  do  not  understand;  or  to  discuss,  in  mixed  companies, 
Sie  merits  of  a  new  poem  or  a  play  by  Moore,  Scott,  or  Byron.  As  to 
languages,  either  ancient  or  modern,  a  woman  has  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  vain  display  of  her  kn'iwledge  of  them  in  the  company  of  re- 
spectable men,  and  nt  associates.  Let  respectable  strangers,  who  seek  the 
society  of  our  ladies,  learn  to  converse  with  them  in  their  native  language, 
and  not  exact  from  the  latter  that  kind  and  degree  of  homage  which  seems 
rather  due  to  them.  When  we  g^  to  France  or  Italy,  we  endeavour  to 
learn  the  languages  of  those  countries,  and  do  not  expect  that  the  people 
will  condescend  to  study  ours  for  the  sake  of  administering  to  our  conve- 
nience and  entertainment. 
But  we  will  no  longer  detain  our  fair  readers  from  Mrs.  Barbauld.— 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  pupils  of  a  school,  with  any  great 
variety  of  original  authors,  and  jct  it  is  very  desirable,  that  they 
should  be  early  introduced  to  a  number  of  the  best  authors,  at 
least  in  their  own  language.  When  the  sources  are  opened  to 
them,  they  may  take  fuller  draughts  at  their  leisure.  A  taste  for 
fine  writing,  cannot  be  cultivated  too  early;  and  the  surest  mode 
of  cultivating  it,  is  by  reading  much  at  that  period  of  life,  when 
what  is  read,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  tne  memory,  and  by 
reading  nothing,  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  impressed.  How 
strongly  are  moral  sentiments  or  descriptions  of  nature  fixed  up- 
on the  mind  by  passages  which  we  have  admired  in  early  yoaw» 
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and  which,  whenever  we  meet  with  them  at  any  distant  time, 
raise,  almost  mechanically,  the  emotions  we  then  experienced! 
The  maxims  first  recommended  by  beauty  of  diction,  become  per- 
haps, the  guides  of  our  after  li^;  and  the  feelings,  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  influence  the  heart  in  the 
intercourses  of  society.  Whoever  has  been  conversant  with  thetn 
in  early  youth,  has  laid  up  in  her  mind  treasures,  which,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  sorrow,  in  the  sleepless  night  and  the  solitary  day, 
will  sooth  the  mind  with  ideas  dear  to  its  recollections;  will  come 
u^  it  like  the  remembrance  of  an  early  friend,  revive  the  vivid 
feelings  of  youth,  feed  the  mind  with  hope,  compose  it  to  resigna- 
tion, and  perhaps  dismiss  the  parting  breath  with  those  hallelujahs 
on  the  tongue,  which  awoke  the  first  feelings  of  love  and  admirsr 
tion  in  the  childish  bosom* 

It  is  perha{)s,an  error  in  modem  education,  liberally  conducted 
as  at  present  it  is  towards  females,  that  tiiey  spend  too  much  time 
in  leamine  languages  and  too  little  in  reading  authors;  so  that 
when  they  have  gone  through  their  course  of  education,  they  have 
a  general  acquaintance  with,  periiaps,  three  or  four  languages,  and 
know  little  of  the  best  productions  in  their  own.  If  they  have  time 
•to  pursue  their  studies,  they  may  supply  the  deficiency;  but  if  the 
happiest  destination  of  a  woman  be  Uilfilled,  they  become  early 
eng^ed  in  domestic  cares  and  duties,  their  acquirements  stop 
short  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  and  the  real  furniture  of  their 
minds  is  less  rich,  than  that  of  a  girl,  who,  educated  at  home,  and 
with  little  expense,  but  supplied  with  a  judicious  variety  of  En- 
glish classics,  has  learnt  less,  but  read  more.  It  may  be  question- 
ed, whether  the  practice,  now  so  much  in  fashion,  of  teaching  the 
learned  languages  to  young  women  indiscriminately,  can  answer 
the  time  and  pains,  which  must  be  employed  about  it  If  a  girl 
has  a  decided  turn  for  literature,  and  a-  genius,  which  may  per- 
haps impel  her,  at  some  period  of  her  life,  to  give  her  own  thoughts 
to  the  public,  they  will  certainly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  ideas; 
but  they  can  be  of  little  use  to  those,  who,  in  their  own  language, 
joined  to  that  of  the  French,  have  more  than  enough  to  employ 
all  the  time  they  ever  will  or  ou^t  to  devote  to  reading.  That 
a  girl  should  be  put  to  read  Vireil  or  Horace,  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  Pope  or  Boileau,  is  surely  a  solecism  in  language. 

Graceful  reading  is  a  most  pleasing,  and  it  is  a  scarce  accom- 
plishment; and  it  is  seldom  attained  without  some  practice  in  re- 
citing; which  necessarily  demands  a  full,  distinct,  utterance;  and 
those  tones  and  cadences,  which  brins  out  the  sense  of  the  author 
and  the  harmony  of  his  periods.  Finished  verse,  particularly,  loses 
half  its  charms,  when  it  is  submitted  only  to  the  eye;  and  if  poe- 
try has  been  divorced  from  music,  it  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
music  of  a  well  toned  voice,  regulated  by  a  well  informed  taste. 
Many  Bnelish  ladies  profess  to  want  courage  to  recite,  or  even  to 
read  aloud  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  social  party;  nor  can  it  be  denied. 
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tbttt  bashfuliiess,  and  shrinkhig  from  diaplaj,  is  one  chanictemtic 
of  oar  nation:  jet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceiye»  tbata  young 
lad  J  shaU  have  courage  enough  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  profes- 
sional singer,  for  an  hour  together,  and  entertain  a  large  and  mix- 
ed audience,  and  ytt  be  too  modest  to  read  or  recite,  by  her  fa- 
ther's fireside,  aoudst  a  circle  of  his  friends,  a  passage  fifinn  Mit- 
ton  or  Cowper. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  YARB. 

The  Yare  is  a  riyer  which  runs  from  Norwich,  in  England,  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  from  which  the  latter  is  said  to  deriTe  its  name. 

The  San  o'er  ponder  western  hill 

Yet  darts  his  slanting  beam. 
That  fondly  lingYing  trembles  still 

Upon  thy  placid  stream. 

So  mild,  so  lovely,  so  serene, 

So  calmly  sweet,  the  eye. 
The  8an  would  wmt  to  gild  the  scene 

As  loth  its  charms  to  leaye. 

Along  the  meads  the  cattle  stray. 

The  swallows  skim  thy  breast 
The  songsters  of  the  grove  d^ay 

Their  wonted  hour  of  rest 

On  eidier  side  the  rising  land 

With  tow'ring  wood  is  crown'd. 
And  Ceres  strews  with  liberal  hand 

Her  golden  treasures  round. 

And  many  a  flow'ret  gay  and  fair 

Upon  thy  margin  grows; 
And  in  thy  bosom,  lovely  Yare! 

The  water-lily  blows. 

But  oh!  there  blooms,  a  flower  beside  . 

Thy  banks,  meandering  Yare! 
Above  all  other  flowers  the  pride. 

Though  all  thy  flowers  are  fair. 

Her  gentle  form  and  easy^  grace 

The  slender  reeds  outvie; 
And  the  soft  beauties  of  her  face 

Would  shame  the  roses^  die. 


4Jtd»  tD  mj  beart,  knr  ptrtiiig  smiLe 
Is  like  tne  San's  last  beam, 

That,  as  it  leaves  tbee,  sheds  awhile. 
A  gladness  in  thy  stream. 

And,  ohl  the  Toice  of  her  I  love 

Is  sweeter  far  to  me. 
Than  the  wild  music  of  the  grove. 

Though  soft  its  melody. 

Were  I  the  stream,  she  strayM  beride, 
Pd  swell  —  her  foot  to  lave. 

And  fondly  bear,  with  conscious  pride, 
Her  image  in  my  wave. 

Were  I  a  flower  in  yonder  walk^ 

I'd  rise  above  the  r^st. 
That  she  might  pluck  me  from  my  stalk 

And  place  me  in  her  breast. 

Were  I  a  bird  in  yonder  grove. 
Where  oft  she  loves  to  stray, 

I'd  tell  the  sorrows  of  my  love 
In  many  a  plaintive  lay* 

Were  I  a  breeze,  with  every  sweet 

The  valley  yields,  I'd  fiy 
And  fan  her,  midst  the  noontide  heat. 

With  many  a  fragrant  si(^. 

Flow  then^  sweet  river,  flow  with  pride, 

There's  not  a  flower  so  fair 
As  she,  the  flower  that  blooms  beside 

The  banks  of  lovely  Yare. 


MATHBW8  COMICI  I1AUDB& 

» 

The  foUowinff  parody  is  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  some  Oxford 
wag,  who  delij^ts  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  labyrinths  of 
metaphysics,  in  the  lighter  sports  of  the  comic  Muse. 

Prime  Mimorum!  Thoa  rare  mimic  Mathews^ 
Quem  jocus  circum  volat  blithe  as  May-day, 
To  canant  Gownsmen  giddy  mA  the  grave  too. 

All  over  Oxhri. 


Ta  potes  Pmoeisra  eonitesqie  Bnll-dogi^ 
Ducere,  et  Redcoats  ceieres  moraii; 
E'en  the  stem  Mastera  tibi  blandiesti 

Smilingly  cedant 

Qain  et  each  hi^  Dos  Sociiqae  vultu 
Titter  inTito  'raid  the  gaj  OMemUage; 
Shootiof  jqiplaase  rise  rapid,  dttm  catenraa 

Carmiiie  mulcet. 

Tu,  meny  fellow,  yelat  es  lerameii 

To  the  pale  forma  whose  final  doom  approaches. 

Who,  atd  coram  solio  Minerrife 

Shuddering  shall  stand. 

FM  are  hmr  priests!  Qnem  VUuUm  prehendant, 

Singnlos,  ehen!  lacerant  in  pieces! 

Hi  taraen  mites  sweetly  gaze  at  Mathews, 

Full  of  his  frolics. 

Sems  in  Linmtim  redeas,  diuque 
Gratas  intersis  popuLo  ti^to! 
licave  the  dnll  Cockneys^— with  us  be  ol  Hornet  Sir! 

€^  t^  in  Oxford! 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

SONG. 

Written  on  reading  Moore's  «*  Oh  then  remember  me." 

Oh  think  not  of  me  when  the  tmmpet  of  fame 
Is  sounding  thj  praises,  is  breathing  thj  name. 
When  pleasure  awakes  her  enchantment  for  thee. 
And  friends  are  surrounding — Oh  think  not  of  me. 

But  when  worldlr  distinctions  no  longer  are  thine. 
When  the  star  of  thj^  fortune  no  loneer  shall  shine; 
When  adversity's  voice  bids  the  briSit  visions  flee 
And  false  friends  desert  thee-*Oh  Aen  think  of  me. 

Then  tUnk  there's  a  breast  where  thou  still  may'st  recline, 
And  a  hand  no  misfortunes  can  sever  from  thine, 
A  heart  where  thy  image  forever  will  stay. 
And  a  lip  that  will  kiss  every  tear-drop  away. 

Oh!  think  not  of  me  when  the  planet  of  lig^t 
Is  boming  with  lustre  uncloudedly  bright; 
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When  the  glories  of  sttmmer  are  glowing  fok*  thee. 
And  her  roses  are  Uoomiog— Oh!  think  not  of  me. 

But  when  tempest-fraught  clouds  shall  envelop  the  sky. 
When  thunders  are  rolling  and  winds  blowing  high; 
When  winter's  cold  hands  are  disrobing;  the  tree. 
And  the  roses  have  faded— -Oh!  then  think  of  me. 

Then  think  that  thy  friendship,  in  griefs  stormy  night, 
Was  the  planet  that  lent  to  my  pathway  a  light; 
That  thy  kindness  brought  flowers  that  path  to  adorn, 
When  nought  of  the  roses  remained-^but  the  thorn. 

Oh!  think  not  of  me  when  the  circle  of  mirth 
Is  happily  forming  around  the  gay  hearth; 
When  music  is  sounding  in  numbers  of  glee 
And  light  hearts  are  beating,  oh!  think  not  of  me. 

For  then,  while  the  accents  of  melody  sound 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  beauty  are  flashing  around, 
They  may  win  thee  a  moment  their  magic  to  own. 
And  share  in  that  heart,  where  IM  fain  be  alone. 

But  should  fancy  in  solitude  wish  to  portray 
The  friend,  whose  affections  from  tliee  never  stray, 
Whose  thoughts  and  whose  Mrishes  turn  always  to  thee, 
In  whose  heart  thou'rt  unrivall'd— Oh!  then  think  of  me» 

9osA. 
M^njember,  18£0. 


ANSWER  TO  ROSA. 

Forget  thee!  no  never,  why  cherish  a  thought 
To  the  friend  of  thy  soul  with  injustice  so  fraught? 
Why  embitter  the  last  fading  moments  of  bliss 
By  suspicion  so  wild  and  unfounded  as  this? 

Forget  thee!  no  never!  Among  the  light  hearted 
Love  may  sink  to  decay  when  the  fond  ones  are  parted,* 
But  affection  like  ours  is  too  deep  and  sublime 
To  be  chill'd  in  its  ardour  by  absence  or  time. 

Then,  gentle  one,  banish  all  doubt  from  thy  breast; 
By  the  kiss  that  so  late  on  thy  lips  1  impressed, 
By  the  griefs  that  have  blighted  the  bloom  of  mr  years,    ^ 
By  the  hope  that  still  calls  forth  a  smile  through  my  tears. 
By  the  hour  of  our  parting  thus  sweetly  delayed,     , 
By  truth  firmly  tried— Hind  by  trust  unbetrayed, 
AniiL,  18^,^N0  5264  44 
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IwiUnotfarf^etthee;  till  life's  latest  ray 

In  the  dark  night  of  death  shall  have  melted  away. . 

Mid  ambition^  fame,  power,  and  fortune,  and  gladness. 
Pain,  and  peril,  and  hate,  and  contention  and  sadness. 
Though  changes  the  darkest,  and  brightest  betide. 
Thy  triendship  shall  sooth  me,  thy  counsels  shall  guide, 
And  thy  memory  at  once  be  my  solace  and  pride. 
Philadelphia,  February  1824. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  FINAL  REST. 

<*  Monro  not;  there  is  a  borne  beyond  those  asore  skies. 
There  is  repose,  a  final  rest  in  heav'D."— .^non. 

Has  Sorrow's  painful  hand  forc'd  thee  to  roam, 
And  made  thee  weeping  in  the  dust  to  lie? 

No  longer  mourn;  there  is  a  heavenly  home, 
A  sweet  repose  in  yonder  azure  sky. 

Has  some  false  friend  e'en  broke  the  sacred  tie 

AVhich  form'd  thy  hope,  and  cheer*d  thy  youthful  heart^ 

No  longer  mourn;  tnere  is  in  yonder  sky 
A  Bov'reign  balm  to  heal  the  wounded  part. 

Has  cruel  death  awoke  the  rendinj;  sigh. 
And  filPd  thy  bursting  soul  with  sad  dismay? 

No  longer  mourn;  there  is  in  yonder  sky. 
For  thee  a  happier  hour,  a  brighter  day.  Ahna. 


TO  MY  BOOKSELLER. 
By  Ben  Jonson, 

Thou  that  mak est  ^ain  thy  end,  and,  wiselv  well, 

Call'st  a  book  eood,  or  bad^  as  it  doth  seU^ 
Use  mine  so  too:  I  give  thee  leave;  but  crave 

For  the  luck's  sake  it  thus  much  favour  have. 
To  lie  upon  thy  stall,  till  it  be  sought; 

Not  oflfered/as  it  made  suit  to  be  bought; 
Nor  have  my  title-leaf  on  posts,  or  walls. 

Or  in  cleft  sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving  man. 

Who  scarce  can  spell  the  hard  names— whose  knight  less 
can. 
If,  without  these  vile  arts,  it  will  not  sell. 

Send  it  to  Bucklersbury,  there  'twill  well. 
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JOHN'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  TOWN, 

OR  THS  ADDRESS  OF   THE  CARRIER  OF   THE   ILLINOIS   GAZETTE,  ON 
THE  FIRST  SAY  OF  JANUARY,  1824. 

The  north  wind,  sighing,  mourns  the  parting  year; 

The  Editor  has  flown  to  scenes  of  glee — 
The  Pressman  homeward  oasts  a  wistful  leer, 

And  leaves  the  idle  tjpes  to  you  and  me! 

Now  slows  th'  enlivening  bowl  upon  the  sight. 
And  winged  hours  in  pastime  haste  away. 

Save  where  the  Carrier  toils  the  live-long  night. 
To  treat  his  patrons  to  the  accustomed  lay. 

For  long  has  custom,  by  a  stern  decree. 
Fixed  as  the  laws  by  Medes  and  Persians  made, 

Ordain'd  the  Carrier's  Song,  the  Patron's  Fee, 
The  mutual  tax  by  mutual  kindness  ^id. 

Ah!  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
Remembers  not  the  Carrier's  weekly  toil. 

Who  braves  the  wintry  blast,  or  sultry  ray. 

Skulks  through  the  rain,  or  wades  through  miry  soil? 

'Tis  hie  to  bring  the  richly  freighted  page, 
-  Where  shine  the  glories  of  the  great  and  brave, 
Where  glow  the  follies  of  the  passing  age. 
Or  stand  exposed  the  triumphs  of  the  grave. 

He  brings  the  Message  grave,  the  sage  Debatei 
The  worn  out  Maxim,  or  the  pithy  Speech 

Of  hoary  Statesman  at  the  helm  of  State, 
And  Politicians  from  the  stump  who  preach. 

But  not  alone  of  Message  grave,  or  sage  debate, 
Of  Man's  high  glories,  or  of  Folly's  reign. 

Or  other  things  retold,  does  John  relate, — 
From  realms  afar  we  stranger  tidings  gain. 

Lo!  the  poor  Spaniard,  bless'd  with  genial  clime. 
With  richly  teeming  soil,  and  spicy  groves — 

The  slave  of  despots,  purpled  o'er  with  crime. 
Plunged  in  unholy  wars,  unhallowM  loves! 
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Behold  the  land  by  gallant  Cortea  gain'd. 

Where  Freedom  nobly  straggles  for  her  ri^t. 

Where  groaning  crowds,  by  Superstition  chain't^ 
Break  the  vito  links,  and  draw  their  sabres  bright! 

Their  caase  is  hallow'd  by  the  pious  prayer. 
Their  wron^  are  treasured  in  the  patriot's  mind. 

And  Liberty  shall  reign  triumphant  there. 
When  despots  cease  to  trample  on  mankind. 

Shame  to  such  despots!  claiming  homage,  due 
Alone  to  Him  wno  rules  the  hosts  on  high. 

Who  sleep  on  couches  of  ensanguined  hue, 
LulPd  by  the  dying  groan,  the  bursting  sigh! 

Now  turn  we  to  Columbia's  wide  domain. 
Where  Chiefs  obedient  own  a  people's  sway—- 

Where  happy  millions,  smiling  o'er  the  pldn. 
Inhale  new  blessings  with  each  new-born  day. 

Such  are  the  tidings  by  the  Carrier  brought. 
Nor  these  alone  engross  the  ample  sheet: 

The  Lover's  song,  the  Poet's  merry  thought. 
The  Wit's  last  joke,  enhance  the  weekly  treat. 

If  Colin  weds  the  amply  courted  dame. 
From  bed  and  board,  if  Dolly  chance  to  flee. 

He  gives  impartial  to  the  tongue  of  fame. 
Frail  Dolly's  sin,  and  happy  Colin's  glee. 

Nor  can  his  labours  this  brief  song  display-^ 
None  but  th'  initiated  know  them  nght— - 

Carrier  and  Devil  each  alternate  day. 
And  oft,  alas!  Compositor  at  night 

Let  not  ambition  mock  his  useful  toil. 

His  inky  phiz,  or  name  to  fame  unknown—- 

Nor  pati'ons  read  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  annual  tribute  of  the  punctual  John. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
But  draw  your  silver  from  its  dark  abode; 

llie  sparkling  specie  to  his  eye  expose, . 
And  speed  the  Carrier  on  his  weary  road. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURENCES. 

Conimued/rom  page  S64. 


Souih  CaroHna^  The  law  against 
duelling  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
admit  the  seconds  and  spectators  as 
witnesses  in  prosecutions  of  the 
pnncipal.  The  public  mind  had 
been  much  excit^  by  one  of  these 
honourable  murders;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  eloquent  and  well-timed 
discourses,  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Henry,  had  considerable  effect 
in  procuring  this  salutary  law. 

Among  the  appropriations  for  this 
year,  we  find, — for  the  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  college,  S^OOO; 
tutors,  J^IOOO  each;  librarian  of  the 
oollege.  f400;  for  the  purohase  of 
books  for  the  college,  |5000.  These 
would  seem  to  be  liberal  rewards. 
We  should  infer,  indeed,  from  occa- 
sional glances  at  the  newspapers  of 
this  section  of  our  Union,  that  all 
subjects  connected  with  religion 
and  education,  are  treated  with  that 
liberal  consideration,  which  is  al- 
ways its  own  best  reward. 

Georgia,  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  state 
as  to  the  mode  of  choosing  electors 
of  president  and  vice-president,  the 
legislature  has  directed  that  at  the 
next  election  for  del^ates,  every 
▼oter  shall  endorse  on  his  ticket  the 
word  people  or  /!rgis/atere.— The 
penitentiary  of  this  stale  contains 
only  68  prisoners.  The  Georgians 
bosist  of  this;  but  are  they  certain 
that  the  prison  contains  all  who 
ought  to  be  there^  As  an  eminent 
personage  inquired,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  Is  there  a  defect  in  the 
law  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
law? 

The  Cherokees  are  said  to  be 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  lands 
about  to  be  assigned  to  them,  west 
of  the  MiiiiBsippi,  (S,S84, 110  acres) 


in  exchange  for  those  which  they 
ceded  on  the  east  side  of  that  rivet; 
refusing  to  appoint  an  agent  on  their 
part,  to  accompany  the  surveyors  in 
running  the  lines. 

An  interesting  decision  was  made 
by  a  Court  of  Magistrates,  at  Sa- 
vannah, on  the  15th  inst.  founded 
on  a  law  of  Geoiigia  of  1766,  and 
which  is  still  in  force,  which  pro- 
hibits the  commander  of  one  vessel, 
from  shipping  any  seaman  or  mari- 
ner belonging  to  any  other  vessel 
in  that  port,  unless  full^  discharged; 
as  an  evidence  of  which  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  from  which  he  may 
have  been  so  discharged. 

Tenneftes.  This  state  has  made 
another  experiment  in  the  chicane- 
ry of  legislation,  to  ascertain  how 
far  dishonest  men  may  be  upheld  in 
evading  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
Another  act  has  been  passed  **  to 
amend  the  several  laws  regulating 
proceedings  on  executions,"  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  evading  the  foroe 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  against 
the  monstrous  fraud  of  the  endorse- 
ment laws,  as  they  are  called,  of 
that  state.  It  is  now  provided  that 
if  the  execution  should  bear  the  en- 
dorsement,— that  is,  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  receive 
the  current  notes  of  the  state  in 
satisfaction  of  his  claim, — the  sheriff 
may  proceed  to  sell  the  property 
levied  on;  otherwise  he  is  not  to 
sell,  unless  (he  property  will  bring 
three-fourths  of  its  value,  according 
to  an  appraisement,  previously 
made  by  disinterested  persons  of 
the  vicinage.  From  the  operations 
of  this  law,  are  excepted  those  ca- 
ses in  which  the  contract  is  made 
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for  specie  or  notes  of  the  banks  of 
Viigfnia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Geor- 
gia,^tbose  in  i^bich  a  bank  is  a  de- 
fendant— and  tbose  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  subsequent  to  the  1st  of 
April. 

A  JItser  on  fire. — Sparta,  Jnn. 
f4th.— On  Saturday  evening:  last 
we  witoeaaed  a  very  norel  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  at  the  Salt 
Wells,  belonging  to  Mr.  Denton, 
OD  the  Calf  Killer  Ri^er  about  three 
miles  aboFe  this  village.  Rumour, 
with  her  hundred  tongues,  had  been 
80  very  aotire  on  the  occasion  as  to 
prepare  us  for  the  eabibition  of 
aomething  very  curious,  from  hear- 
ing it  proclaimed  on  all  sides  "  The 
JUoer  ie  on  ^re."  Determkied  te 
aee  for  ourselres  we  mounted  our 
nag  at  8  P»  M.  and  rode  to  this 
aoene  of  wonder. 

As  we  approached  within  two 
miles  of  the  Wells,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested,  by  seeing 
oormscations  of  light  quivering  on 
the  edge  of  the  borisson,  which  was 
iUumiiwd  with  an  unsteady  dicker- 
ing glare.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  a 
acene  presented  itself  which  ahnost 
beggars  description.  A  column  of 
fire  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  as- 
cended from  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  here  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
illuminating  snrroundiog  objects 
within  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Denton, 
that,  in  boring  for  salt  water  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  suddenly 
struck  upon  a  vein  of  sulphurous 
gas,  which,  in  ascending,  found 
another  vent  than  the  tube,  through 
a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  the  surround- 
ing waters,  which  boiled  with  con- 
siderable violence  round  the  place 
of  its  escape.  A  torch  was  then 
cautiously  applied,  which  quickly 
communicated  to  the  g^,  and  a 
blase  inconceivably  grand  burst 
upwards  to  the  height  mentioned, 
apparently  from  the  very  bed  of  the 
river.    The  cloud  above  the  blase 


exhibited  a  mixture  of  ooloara  beau- 
tiful beyond  description,  and  a  rud- 
dy dismal  light  gave  to  various  ob- 
jects the  hues  of  green  and  red, 
yellow  and  blue.  For  two  elements 
so  adverse  in  their  nature,  thus  to 
associate  and  commingle  as  it  were, 
presented  such  an  anomaly,  as,  for 
the  moment  annihilated  all  idea 
that  fare  and  water  delighted  in 
separation. 

Ohio.  It  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
papers  that  carpeting,  as  handsome 
as  Scotch  or  Venetian,  and  far  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  imported  ar* 
tide,^  is  now  made  at  the  Steuben- 
ville  Woollen  Manufactory. 

The  following  resolutions,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Ohio  papers,  have 
passed  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Reeohed  by  the  O  enoral  AeeoMy 
qfthe  State  (^  Ohio,  That  the  con- 
sideration of  a  system  for  the  gradu- 
al emancipation  of  the  people  of 
colour  held  in  servitude  in  the  Unit- 
States  be  recommended  to  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Retolved,  That  in  the  opinioaof 
tills  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
foreign  oolonization,  with  corres- 
pondent measures,  might  be  adopt- 
ed, that  would  in  doe  time,  effect 
theentire  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  country,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  national  compact,  or  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals; by  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
the  general  government,  (with  the 
consent  of  the  slavebolding  states,) 
which  should  provide  that  all  chil- 
dren of  persons  held  in  slavery,  bom 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  should 
be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  (being  supported  during  their 
minority  by  the  persons  claimiog 
the  services  of  their  parents,)  pro- 
vided they  can  consent  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  intended  place  of  go* 
Ionization. 

Retolned,  That  it  is  expedient 
that  such  a  system  should  be  predt- 
oated  upon  the  principle  that  thn 
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•Tp  of  iltTwy  is  a  natiooa]  ooe^  and 
that  ibe  people  and  the  State*  of 
thi*  Uqioo  ought  matuaUy  to  par- 
ticipate ia  the  duties  and  borthens 
of  remoTing  it. 

XouMiono.  Prince  John  of  Wnr- 
tetnbnig  lately  paid  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans.  This  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent traveller  has  been  engaged 
for  nearly  a  year  in  traversing  the 
western  wilds  in  pursuit  of  objects 
of  science.  He  has  ascended  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  aod  en- 
dured every  hardship  and  fatigue  to 
explore  and  develop  the  interesting 
natural  history  of  this  immense  re- 
gion. His  collections,  we  under- 
stand, are  very  numerous,  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  enlightened  views 
which  the  German  literati  are  taking 
of  our  young  and  vigorous  republic. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  now 
contains  upwards  of  50,000  persons, 
and  employs  about  200,000  tons  of 
shipping.  In  the  year  1761,  it  con- 
tained only  one  hundred  miserable 
barracks,  and  three  or  four  stone 
houses.-— What  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  sixty  years! 

JdiuMpm.  The  town  of  Natchez 
was  almost  deserted  during  the  pes- 
tilence, with  which  it  was  lately 
visited. 

Mndiana.  Nearly  6,000  gallons 
of  wine  were  made  last  season  by 
six  vine-dressers. — An  attempt  was 
lately  made  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  adroit  of  slavery. 
The  votes  were,-^or  the  measure 
2,601,— against  it  11,991. 

Illinou*  A  diverting  circum- 
stance respecting  a  case  of  divorce, 
has  recently  occurred  in  this  state. 
The  Kaskaskia  paper  contains  at 
length  the  petitions  of  Catherine 
Wagemanand  Johann  H.  C.  Wage- 
man,  reciprocally  complaining  of 
each  other,  and  mutually  praying 
the  legislature  to  release  ihem  from 
their  vows.  The  legislature  grant- 
ed their  request;  and  in  three 
months  afterwards,  the  same  parties 


were  again  united  in  the  bands  of 
matrimony- 

Alabttma.  Governor  Pickens  has 
put  his  veto  on  the  resolution  of  the 
legislature,  recommending  General 
Jackson  as  a  candidate,  te.  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  the  impropriety  of 
any  legislative  interference  in  the 
question.  Had  he  signed  the  reso- 
lution it  would  have  become  a  law 
of  the  state;  and  it  would  then  have 
been  his  duty  ^o  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  this  person,  by  all  .the  means 
in  his  power.  This  dilemma  shows 
the  absurdity  of  this  species  of  legis- 


•WisMwn.  The  annual  swell  ia 
the  Missouri  river  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  and  commences  with  the 
spring,  reaching  its  greatest  height 
about  the  middle  of  June,  or  the 
first  of  July.  This  swell  is  a  series 
of  lesser  floods,  folWwing  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession,  as  to  pre- 
vent each  from  subsiding  nntil  the 
great  result  is  produced.  Nor  does 
it  lose  its  majesty,  its  turbulence,  or 
its  power,  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  as  other  rivers  do:  but,  as  in 
spring,  succeeding  floods  raise  the 
waters  nearly  level  with  the  banks, 
by  which  it  is  confined;  so,  with  the 
receding  year,  it  sinks  by  degrees, 
until  December's  snow  smd  Janua- 
ry's frost,  bind  it  in  ice.  In  these 
months  it  is  always  lowest.  An 
expense  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  would  be  enough 
to  cut  oiTall  those  dreadful  sawyers 
and  planters  in  the  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  level  with  or  below 
the  ice.  The  first  swell,  which  is 
about  the  first  of  March,  would  re- 
move the  obstructions  thus  cut  oif, 
and  give  sufficient  water  above  the 
stumps  to  make  the  navigation  safe. 

The  Arkansas  Terriiorp.  The 
Indians  on  the  Arkansas  river  and 
its  vicinity,  are  in  a  very  disordered 
state,  produced  in  part  by  the  rem- 
nants of  other  tribes,  having  been 
removed  into  that  territory  in  con- 
sequence of  an  exchange  of  their 
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lands  dtewbere  for  landt  here. 
Some  of  these  were  from  tribes  who 
inherited  ucieDt  gmd^fes  ag^st 
each  other,  end  almost  the  whole  of 
them  ere  more  or  less  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangfements  onder  which 
oar  goremment  has  placed  them  in 
tills  territory.  Actual  hostilities 
hare  taken  place,  and  the  settlers 
ha^e  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  in 
Conirress  to  increase  the  number 
of  Iii  !ian  a^nts,  and  to  send  at 
least  two  into  this  district.  To 
tills  a  replj  was  made  on  the  floor 
which  we  fear  would  furnish  a 
clue  to  many  of  the  Indian  ouira- 
gei,  that  occasionally  shock  our 
feeling  in  the  pepers  of  the  day. 
It  was  said  that  the  discontents  of 
the  mixed  multitude  of  Indians  who 
had  been  crowded  and  concentrated 
on  the  Arkansas,  were  not  to  be  as* 
Buaged  by  appointing^  agents.  Those 
discontents  were  founded  too  deep* 
ly  to  be  reached  by  such  a  remedy. 
They  were  the  consequences  of  the 
oppressions  exercised  on  the  In- 
dians in  intrusions  by  the  whites  on 
their  hunting  grounds;  a  practice 
that  was  carried  to  a  pernicious  ex- 
cess:—a  single  white  hunter  often 
hariDg  thirty,  forty,  and  a  hundred 
hands  employed  at  once  in  trapping, 
while  the  poor  Indian  owned  but  a 
single  trap>-Tbe  member  conclu- 
ded by  obserring-,  that  if  we  would 
preyent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  it  must  be  by  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  measures  putting  an  end  to 
.  this  practice. 

Michigan  Territory,  Detroit, 
.—Lately  a  Chippewa  Indian,  My- 
ing  at  Saginaw,  was  killed  by  a 
neighbouring  Indian  of  the  same 
tri^.  Agreeably  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, the  relatlTOS  of  the  deceased 
met  those  of  the  slayer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compromising  the  matter 
by  receiring  presents,  or  potting 
the  slayer  to  death.  At  the  coun- 
cil it   was  determined,   that   the 


brethren  of  the  deoeued  aboiild  vb- 
ceive  a  certain  amount  of  presents 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  loss,  and 
both  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
shaking  hands  and  lighting  the  pipe 
of  conciliation,  when  Kiihkauko, 
the  notorious  Saginaw  chief,  step- 
ped up  to  the  slayer  and  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  Indiam 
present  were  very  much  astonished, 
and  asked  him  the  reason  why  be 
had  interfered  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  their  old  law?  He  replied 
in  bis  peculiar  tone  and  manner— 
««  The  law  is  now  altered." 

Florida.  A  new  site  for  the  seat 
of  government  of  Florida,  has  lately 
been  selected  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  spot 
selected  is  about  a  mile  south  west 
from  the  old  deserted  fields  of  Tal- 
lahassi,  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
tiie  Okilockonv  and  Tallahassi 
Trail;  18  miles  from  St.  Marks;  1&. 
miles  N.  W.  from  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  St  Mark's  river,  and 
10  miles  N.  E.  from  the  head  of  Wa- 
KoUa,  which  is  navigable  to  its 
souice*  The  surroun&kg  country 
is  represented  to  be  beautifully  va- 
riegated witii  hill  and  dale,  and 
covered  with  the  finest  tiraber— the 
lands  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. 

DutrictqfColmMa.  Mr.  John 
Bailey,  a  clerk  in  tiie  Depertment 
of  State,  who  has  resided  in  the 
District  for  neariy  six  yean,  was 
lately  elected  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Massachussets.  Con- 
gress decided  that  he  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  that  sUte  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Const  U.  S.  Art  1.— 
Some  of  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  Dis- 
trict, witii  tiie  view,  no  doubt,  of 
creating  a  few  offices,  have  petitwn- 
ed  Congress  to  give  them  a  territo- 
rial government,  which  cannot  be 
done,  in  our  apprehension,  withont 
an  alteration  of  the  Constitution. 
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to  laj  how  macD  uie  Museum  .   |»articuJary  and  tlie  sciences  lu  ^cnerzl^^^ 
Wfare  indebted  to  bis  co-operation  with  Buffon.    He  assembled  and  dia-^^^ 
posed  all  tbe  contents  of  the  former  cabinet;  and  wben  speciallj  iKtrUst*  W 
«d  with  the  mineral  collection^  he  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  its  ^ 
arrangement;  passing  Ids  mornings  in  the  gallerr,  in  examining  meci- 
mens,  answering  questionsy  and  attending  to  die  observations  o|  his 

Bib.     Erery  person  listened  with  respect  to  this  patriarch  of  natural 
orfj  who,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty  •four  jears,  retained  all  the  forte  and 
clearness  of  his  intellect^  and  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which  raider- 
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Vabiovs;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  may  be  indolged.--Cowncs* 


FOR  THB  PORT  POLIO. 

{Canetuded  firm  our  tof.) 
HISTORT  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS 

Wb  have  now  detailed  the  principal  improfemeiits  and  acquiaitions  of 
the  Mnsamn;  and  shall  next  notice  the  progress  of  instmctiony  and  the 
professors  to  whom  the  teaching  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory was  confided^  after  Ae  new  organisation,  which  as  we  haye  already 
mentioned,  took  place  towards  the  end  of  last  centwy.    The  mineral- 
o^cal  chair  was  at  first  filled  by  H.  Danbenton,  who  had  professed  that 
science  during  twenty  years,  in  the  college  of  France,    It  is  unnecessaiy  ^ 
to  say  how  much  the  Museum  in  particular,  and  the  sciences  in  general^f 
Here  indebted  to  his  co-operation  with  Buffon.    He  assembled  and  dis--'^ 
posed  all  the  contents  of  the  former  cabinef;  and  when  specially  intivst- 
ed  with  the  mineral  collection,  he  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  its 
arrangement;  passing  his  mornings  in  the  gallerr,  in  examining  flP«ci-^ 
mens,  answering  qiMMtions,  and  attending  .to  die  observations  of  his 
pupib.    Every  person  listened  with  respect  to  tiiis  patriarch  of  natnral 
faistorj,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  retained  all  the  forte  and 
clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  diat  freedom  from  prejudice  which  raider* 
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ed  him  always  accessible  to  troth.  He  died  on  the  Slst  Deeeoober, 
1799,  and  was  buried  in  the  scene  where  he  had  spent  his  life,  and  where 
eveiT  object  recalls  the  memory  of  his  services. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  had  been  long  celebrated  as  a  mineralogisti  and  as 
the  founder  of  geology  in  France,  was  chosen  by  the  professors  as  Dau- 
benton's  successor.  This  learned  man,  whom  love  of  science  had  de- 
termined to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at 
Messina  on  his  return,  on  a  most  grouncDess  and  absurd  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  accessary  to  the  invasion  of  Malta.  The  powers  that  in- 
terfered in  his  behalf  had  been  unable  to  loosen  his  chains,  or  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  his  captivity,  and  the  professors  were  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
bable period  of  his  deliverance;  but  they  preferred  leaving  the  chair  va- 
cant for  a  time,  to  foregoing  an  opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  a  man, 
whose  elevated  character,  and  devotion  to  science,  had  not  shielded  him 
from  the  most  ridiculous  calumnies,  and  the  most  odious  persecution. 
M.  Dolomieo  was  liberated  on  the  15th  Maich,  1801,  by  an  article  in  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Naples.  He  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Amphitheatre,  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
an  entiiusiasm  whioh  manifested  their  opinion  of  his  merit,  and  their  in- 
terest in  his  sufferings.    He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  and  then  set 


The  ingenious  observations  of  Bergmann  and  Rom6  de  Lisle,  had,  for 
several  years,  fixed  the  attention  of  mineralogists  on  the  regular  and  con- 
stant forms  of  crystals;  but  they  had  presented  only  detached  facts,  of 
which  M.  HaUy  divined  the  cause,  and,  by  the  aid  of  geomeby,  attuned 
the  general  results  which  have  changed  the  basis  of  the  science.  He 
was  railed,  on  the  18th  December,  1801,  to  fill  a  chair  for  which  there 
could  be  no  competition;  and  from  that  time,  the  instruction  has  been 
conformed  to  the  new  method.  The  influence  of  this  methcj^  has  been 
felt  in  foreign  countries.  The  Crermans  associate  the  new  characters 
wridi  their  own  classification;  and  several  works  have  been  publiahed, 
uniting  the  principles  of  Werner  and  Haiiy,  or  those  of  the  German  and 
French  schools. 

In  rmrd  to  Botany,  M.  Desfontaines  has  had  no  occasion  to  change 
the  mettods  introduced  by  him  in  1786.  M.  de  Jussien  has  continued 
his  herborisations  during  summer,  since  the  year  1770.    The  course  of 

Sricnltnre  is  delivered  by  M.  Thonin,  vrith  such  illustrations  as  are  pos- 
le  from  the  practice  in  the  Crarden,  and  the  collection  of  Models.  He 
is  cbareed  with  the  correroqpdence  with  all  tiie  public  gardens  of  France 
and  other  countries;  and  with  the  yearly  distribution  of  more  than 
80,000  parcels  of  seeds,  the  produce  of  the  Garden,  or  cdlected  by  ti*- 
vellers. 

Our  limits  forind  our  entering  into  any  detail  regarding  the  vfell-knowB 
advancement  of  chemical  science,  under  the  successive  auspices  of  Foor^ 
croy,  Laugier,  Yrongniart^  and  Vaquelin;  all  of  whom  were  Professors 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
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The  progress  of  ZqoI<^  was  less  rapid  during  the  greater  part  of 
last  centuiy,  than  that  of  Botanj,  not  so  much  from  anj  neglect  of  that 
science,  as  from  the  want  of  resources.  Separate  descriptions  of  ani- 
mals were  published,  many  curious  observations  were  made  upon  insects, 
and  Linnasus  had  presented  in  systematic  order,  and  described  in  precise 
and  picturesque  language,  the  varieties  of  animated  nature.  Neverdieless, 
the  greater  part  of  the  animals  of  the  old  and  new  world  were  imperfectly 
known  from  want  of  opportunities  of  comparing  them,  and  of  observing  the 
differences  produced  by  age  and  other  circumstances  on  the  same  species. 
To  the  collections  of  the  King's  Garden,  and  to  the  works  of  which  they 
facilitated  the  execution,  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wider  range 
and  greater  exactness  of  Zoology  at  the  present  day.  The  History  of 
Quadrupeds  by  Buffon  and  Daubenton,  that  of  birds  by  Buffon,  and 
M ontfoelaird,  and  that  of  cetaceous  animals  and  fishes,  by  the  Count  de 
Lac6pdde,  made  known,  with  accuracy,  the  qpecies  which  Linnsus  had 
only  mdicated,  and  many  others  the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  sus- 
pected. The  galleries  of  the  Museum  furnished  M  de  la  Marek  with 
materials  for  his  History  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  and  enabled  M.  La- 
treille  to  perfect  his  great  work  on  insects.  M.  Cuvier  soon  after  ac- 
complished in  favour  of  Zoology,  what  M.  de  Jussieu  had  done  for  botaoyi 
by  founding,  upon  natural  relations  and  invariable  characters,  a  dassio- 
eation  now  very  generally  adopted. 

The  three  chairs  for  zoology  are  still  occupied  by  the  professors  first 
appointed  to  fill  them.  M.  Qeoffroy  de  St  IJilaire  resumed  his  lectures 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  where  he  was  employed  for  four  years.  He 
had  previously  taught  the  history  of  all  tiie  vertebrated  aniknals  for  eigh- 
teen months,  when  the  law  of  tiie  7th  December,  1794,  at  the  request 
of  the  professors,  erected^  separate  chair  for  oviparous  quadrupeds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes;  to  which  H.  de  Lac6pdde,  who  had  left  the  garden  two 
years  before,  was  called  in  January,  1795.    Not  contented  with  com- 

Citing  his  course  of  lectures,  M.  de  Lac^pdde  resumed  his  former  la- 
urs  in  the  cabinet,  and  soon  after,  on  M.  GeoSiroy's  departure  for 
Egypt,  took  charge  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  in  addition  to  the  obr 
jects  especially  committed  to  bis  care.  By  him  the  collectioq  of  birds, 
the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  assembled,  was  arranged  in 
beautiful  order  for  exhibition,  and  rendered  classical  for  the  study  of  or- 
nithology. The  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  works,  and  by 
bis  connexion  with  Buffon,  attracted  crowds  of  young  men  to  his  lectures, 
whom  he  induced  to  attach  themselves  to  a  branch  of  Natural  History 
which  had  been  littie  cultivated  in  France.  During  ten  years  his  whole 
time  was  employed  in  facilitating  the  study  of  a  science  which  owe  nmch 
of  its  progress  to  hnnself ;  and  when  called  to  a  post  ondet*  government, 
which  left  him  no  leisure  for  these  nursuits,  he  ensured  the  solid  instruct 
tions  of  his  pupils  by  choosing  for  bis  assistant  M.  Dumeril,  author  oif 
the  Analytic  Zoology,  and  the  co-operator  of  M.  Cuvier  in  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  his  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Marck,  so  higfalv  distinguished  by  his  works  on 
invertebrated  animals,  has  for  twenty-five  years  taught  tho  History  of 
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MoUusca,  Crustace&y  Insecta,  and  ZoophTles.  He  bas  also  classed  tin 
shells  and  polfpi  after  a  more  scientific  and  exact  method,  and  has  cha- 
racterised all  the  genera,  and  determined  a  ^at  nmnber  of  tiring  and 
fossil  species.  His  loss  of  sight  not  permittmg  him  to  continue  his  de- 
monstnitions,  his  place  is  filled  bj  M.  Latreille,  whose  numerous  writings, 
and  especially  his  great  work  on  the  classification  and  generic  chartcters 
of  crustaceous  animals  and  insects,  rank  him  among  the  first  entomolo- 
gists of  Europe. 

The  course  of  geology  in  the  Museum  is  now  distinct  from  that  of 
mineralogy.  The  chair  was  first  filled  by  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond.*  WHt- 
out  the  precise  characters  afforded  by  mineralogy,  the  geologist  cannot 
ascertam  the  genera  and  species  in  their  pure  state,  nor  discern  the  ele- 
ments of  an  aggregate  body,  and  the  alteration  of  the  primitive  forms  by 
the  mixture  of  different  substances;  but  the  history  of  the  mat  masses 
which  cover  the  globe,  the  relative  situation  and  different  formation  of 
jocka,  ofsubterranean  fires,  and  volcanjc  productions,  of  thermal  waters, 
of  fossil  bones  and  shells  found  at  different  depths,  forms  a  peculiar  sci- 
ence, founded  on  innumerable  observations,  and  exempt  from  the  snito^ 
matic  absurdities  that  have  disgraced  the  theory  of  the  earth.  If  the 
science,  notwithstanding  the  facts  with  which  M.  Faujas  bad  enridied 
it,  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  positive  laws, 
he  at  least  had  the  merit  of  rendering  it  popular,  and  of  contributing  to 
its  progress  since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  He  ^ed  at  his 
estate  of  St  Fond,  near  Montelimar,  on  the  18th  of  July  1819,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight 

M.  Cordier,  an  Inspector  of  the  mines,  and  the  pupil  and  travelling 
companion  of  bolomieu  was  named  by  the  professors  of  ihe  Museum, 
and  by  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  succeed  M.  Faujas,  in  September 
1819.  In  his  lectures  he  contents  himself  by  exposing  ue  actual  state 
of  tte  dobe,  hf  a  connected  view  of  facts  ascertained  by  observation; 
and  he  msists  particulariy  on  tiie  mineral  riches  of  France,  and  the  means 
of  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  aod  to  the  wants 
of  society. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  general  to  adopt  instruction  to  the  greater  number 
of  pupils,  the  professors  cannot  in  their  courses  enter  mto  minute  details, 
nor  expose  discoveries  and  principles  which  would  be  understood  only  by 
men  versed  in  science;  for  these  objects  the  annals  of  the  Museum  al- 
ready noticed  form  an  appropriate  medium  of  communication.  In  this 
work,  M.  Hauy  has  fixed  the  characters  of  different  minerals  recently 
added  to  his  Cabinet,  and  shown  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  cbiystallo- 
mpby,  and  the  advantage  of  analytic  formulas;  MM.  Fourcroy,  Yaqoe- 
hn,  and  Laugier,  have  communicated  the  most  important  results  of  their 
experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory;  M.  Desfontaines  has  described 
new  genera  of  Plants,  that  have  bloomed  in  the  garden  or  been  found  in 
the  herbarium;  M.  de  Jussieu  has  defined  the  characters  of  the  principal 
natural  families,  with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  the  progress  of 
the  science  baa  rendered  necessary;  M.  Thouin  has  etplained  in  detail 
the  management  of  -the  seed  beds  and  plantations,  and  the  proe^^ses  of 
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graftiDg;  MM.  Creoffiroy  and  Lac6pdde  have  published  new  genera  of 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  M.  de  la  Marck  has  described  the  fos^ 
^s  of  the  environs  of  Paris;  M.  Cuvier  has  made  known  the  anatomy 
of  Molhisca,  and  the  skeletons  of  extinct  animals,  whose  bones  he  had 
collected;  and  the  professors  in  general  hare  contributed  extracts  from 
their  correspondence  with  other  establishments,  or  with  travellers  and 
foreign  naturalists. 

Two  thousand  pupils  yearly  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Museum,  of 
whom  a  few  only  become  distinguished  naturalists;  but  all  acquire  a  share 
of  useful  knowledge  and  a  tdent  for  observation.  It  has  been  said  by 
Bacon,  that  ignorance  in  philosophy  is  preferable  to  superficial  know- 
ledge; and  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  shallow  notions  of  history  and  philo- 
sophy are  often  employed  to  sap  the  foundations  of  morality  and  politics. 
Butyit  Is  otherwise  with  the  knowledge  of  nature;  in  this  unbounded 
science  every  acquisition  is  useful,  from  the  simplest  perception  to  the 
deepest  researches,  and  from  the  minutest  details  to  the  most  general 
views;  the  study  of  it  accords  with  every  age,  with  every  disposition  of 
mind,  and  every  profession  in  life;  it  yields  assistance  to  agriculture,  me- 
dicine, and  the  arts,  and  powerfully  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  nations.  As 
its  object  is  to  ascertain  and  connect  facts,  and  not  to  investigate  causes, 
it  is  free  from  the  uncertainty  of  hypothesis:  and  if  observation  is  some- 
times incomplete,  nature  is  always  at  hand  to  dissipate  doubt,  and  to  rec- 
tify error. 

But  to  obtain  the  results  that  may  be  hoped  from  it,  and  spare  the 
student  the  laborious  researches  of  his  predecessors,  there  must  exist  a 
repositorv  of  knowledge,  from  which  he  may  borrow  to  enrich  it  in  l(is 
tarn.  This  repository  is  the  Museum  founded  by  monarchs,  adorned  by 
men  of  genius,  and  governed  by  eidightened  administrators,  it  has  hitherto 
resisted  every  shock,  escaped  amid  every  scene  of  devastation,  and  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  rival  nations.  The  warrant  of  its  duration  is  its 
utility,  and  the  protection  of  a  sovereign,  whose  |^lory  can  only  increase 
as  the  progress  of  knowledge  shall  render  more  evident  the  wisdom  of  bis 
institutions. 

The  expenses  of  the  garden  in  1789,  were  104,269  francs,  and  those 
of  the  menagerie  at  Versailles,  100,000  francs;  miJdng  a  sum  of  204,269 
francs;  at  inresent  the  current  etpenses  of  the  establishment  are  300,000 
francs.  But  in  1789,  the  €rarden  contained  only  43  acres;  it  now  con- 
sists of  79.  The  galleries  of  Natural  History  have  been  raised  one 
story,  and  nearly  doubled  in  length,  and  a  library  of  more  than  12,000 
volumes  has  been  added  to  the  collection.  The  buildings  at  present  are 
to  those  of  the  former  period  in  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  botanical  culture,  is  as  nine  to 
one.  The  collection  of  living  plants  has  been  doubled;  that  in  the  her- 
barium is  six  times  as  great.  The  collection  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  is 
twenty  times  more  numerous;  that^f  fishes,  formerly  insignificant,  is  now 
the. most  extensive  in  the  world;  that  of  insects,  which  consists  of  40,000 
individuals  of  22,000  different  species,  contained  only  1500  specimens; 
the  menagerie  of  Versailles  offered  but  a  small  number  of  animals,  and 
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v?as  of  little  use  to  zoology;  that  of  the  Museum  has  presented  socces- 
aiyelj  more  thaq  500  species,  and  has  given  rise  to  manj  important  ohser* 
▼ations.  The  present  establishment  employs  one  hundred  and  siz^-one 
persons,  of  whom  ninetj-nine  are  paid  bj  the  month,  and  aixtj-two  If 
the  year.  So  that,  from  their  com|^rative  extent,  value,  and  importance, 
the  expenses  of  the  present  Royal  Museum  should  be  four  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  King's  Garden  and  menagerie,  instead  of  exceeding 
them  by  only  one  third.  This  surprising  economy  is  due  to  its  orpni- 
cation;  and  to  a  careful,  provident,  and  accountable  administration,  at> 
tentive  to  every  detail,  and  immediately  inspecting  the  execution  of  every 
undertsldng. 

We  have  alrea^  occupied  so  much  i^pace  by  tiie  preceding  historical 
abstract,,  and  general  observations  and  reflections  connected  with  it,  that 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  detailed  descrqn 
tion  of  the  contents  of  this  celebrated  collection,  in  its  present  competed 
state.  Passing  over  the  botanical  department,  as  well  as  the  geological 
and  mineral  treasures,  we  shall  therefore  merely  intimate  a  few  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology. 

The  number  of  quadrupeds  and  other  mammalia  now  amounts  to  about 
one  thousandi  five  hundred  individuals,  belonging  to  more  than  500  spe- 
cies. Amongst  these  may  be  observed,  more  than  eighty  species  of  hita. 
The  most  formidable  species  in  the  Yampyre  (  Veapwtiho  inecfnm  £m.) 
which  is  very  noxious  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  oy  killing  cat- 
tle. The  polar  bear  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie.  He  seemed 
to  dread  heat  more  than  any  other  animal,  and  used  to  have  eighty  pails 
of  water  decanted  over  him  daily.  By  the  side  of  the  northern  bear  is 
a  species  brought  by  M.  Leschenault  from  India,  which  feeds  on  wild 
honey.  The  specimen  of  the  sable,  so  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its 
fur,  was  presented  by  the  empress  of  Russia  to  Bufibn.  In  the  fifth  case, 
tb«ne  are  thirteen  species  of  foxes.  Of  the  genus  Fe/ii,  inchiding  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  &c.,  there  are  twenty-lhree  i^iecies.  Among 
these  we  may  observe  the  caracal,  the  true  lynx  of  the  ancients.  There 
are  thirty-three  species  of  didelphis,  including  the  qppossnms,  kangaroos, 
fcc.;  one  of  these,  the  oppossum  of  the  Americans,  with  paity-colonred 
ears,  has  fifty  teeth,  the  greatest  number  observed  in  any  quadruped. 
Among  the  Rodentia  is  the  chinchilla,«highly  prized  by  ladies,  for  the 
value  of  its  fur;  and  twenty-three  species  of  squirrels.  The  larger  ani- 
mals, besides  the  elephant  and  Indian  rhinoceros,  are  the  double-honed 
rhinoceros  of  Africa,  the  double-homed  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  die  hf- 
popotamus,  the  Arabian  horse,  the  baskir  horse  covered  with  long  hanr, 
the  jsebra,  quagga,  &c.  In  tibe  room  devoted  to  the  order  rtfflitiuM<«i, 
there  are  the  male  girafie,  (cameleopardaHs,)  eighteen  feet  high,  diot 
in^  Africa  by  M.  Levaillant,  and  the  female  of  the  same  species,  more 
lately  sent  by  M.  Delalande;  the  bufiislo,  {bos  bubala$f)  onginaUj  firom 
India,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Egypt,  and  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
during  the  middle  ages;  and  the  aurochs,  {bos  urt»,)  from  the  marshy 
forests  of  Lithuania  and  Caucasus,  which  have  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered as  the  primitive  stock  of  our  large  cattle;  the  great  elk;  and  the 
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ewnel  aad  dromedaxy,  both  of  which  qpecies  haye  of  late  years  produced 
young  in  the  Aotundo  of  the  garden.  There  are  twenty-two  species  of 
antelope,  and  a  laige  coUection  of  deer.  Among  these  is  the  hippelar 
jiAot«-*an  animal  hitherto  known  only  from  the  description  of  Anstotie. 
Tlie  pasan  of  BufFon,  {aniUope  oryxj)  is  in  the  ninth  case.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  GuTier  to  be  the  unicorn  of  die  an<sients.  '  Near  it  is  the  guevi, 
or  pigmy  antelope,  a  beautiful  little  animal,  only  nine  inches  high;  and 
in  the  next  case,  affording  a  striking  contrast  in  point  of  size,  are  the 
great  antelope  of  India,  and  the  striped  antelope  from  the  Cape,  each 
nearly  as  large  as  a  horse.  There  is  also  a  lai^  collection  of  goats; 
among  which  we  shall  only  specify  the  Caucasan  ibex,  {capra  ogogrus,) 
idiich  Utcs  in  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  name  ofpaseng;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  all  our  rarieties  of 
the  domestic  goat  There  are  also  examines  of  many  and  various  races 
of  sheep,  from  different  countries  and  climates. 

On  leaTinj^the  gallery  of  ruminating  animals,  we  enter  that  of  birds. 
The  collection  comprehends  upwards  of  6000  indiriduals,  belonging  to 
more  tiian  3300  di£ferent  species.  There  is  not  so  numerous  a  coUection 
existing  any  where  else;  and  yet  it  has  been  formed  within  these  few 
years;  for  at  the  death  of  Buffon,  there  Were  only  800  species. 

It  is  wen  known  that  a  great  number  of  birds,  especially  those  re- 
naikable  for  the  beauty  of  &eir  colours,  hare  a  totally  different  plumage, 
according  to  their  age,  and  eren  Sometimes  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  same  bird  has  often  been  described 
and  drawn  seferal  times  under  different  names.  We  frequently  see  ten 
or  twelye  individuals  of  one  species  presenting  the  same  essential  cha- 
racters, but  diflfering  totally  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage.  Thus  it  is 
only  after  many  researches,  and  the  examination  of  numerous  suites  of 
specimens,  tiiat  the  different  varieties,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other,  can  be  determined.  Most  of  these  varieties  of  age,  sex,  and 
•eaaoB,  may  be  observed  in  the  Parisian  collection,  which  for  the  future, 
will  fix  tiie  type  for  many  new,  or  hitherto  obscurely  described  species. 

In  this  collection  there  are  1%  different  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  Among 
these  we  nmr  remark  the  lammergeyer,  or  vulture  of  the  Alps,  which  is 
■    '       itEu  ■ 


the  largest  European  bird  of  prey;  it  measures  ten  feet  between  the  ex- 
tended tips  of  the  wings.  Absurd  stories  have  been  told  of  its  carrying 
away  children,  and  even  cattle.  This  is  quite  a  mistake;  for  its  talona 
are  in  fact  very  weak,  and,  as  Temminck  observes,  faibUment  crochua. 
We  read  eometime  ago  a  repetition  of  such  tales,  in  a  tour  through 
Switaerland,  by  that  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Simond.  He  probably 
never  saw  the  bird  in  question.  We  beg  to  assure  him,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  family,  ^'  qui'  ils  mangent  sur  la  place,  sans  rein  emporter  dans 
lenr  serres,.  qui  ne  sont  point  propres  d  saisir;"  it  is  a  wild,  solitaiy  ani- 
mal, and  inhabits  Ae  steepest  rocks  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  fifth  case^ 
we  see  the  fako  dettruetoTy  or  great  American  harpy,  of  a  sixe  larger 
than  the  common  eagle;  it  is  considered  as  having  ^  claws  and  beak 
stronger  than  any  other  bird;  but  the  power  and  velocity  of  its  flight  be* 
ing  greatly  diminished  by  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  its  ravages,  as  a 
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bird  of  pre)r,  safler  a  correapondtng  decrease.  It  fjomAj  feeds  qm 
the  slothy  and  can  cany  off  a  fawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tbia 
rare  bird  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  The  hawk  called  ff^gargiUj  de^ 
serres  attention  as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  embalmed  it  after  death.  It  was  brought  in  the  mummj  state  from 
Egjrpt,  bj  M.  Geoffrojr  St.  Hilaire.  In  the  ninth  case  maj  be  observed 
the  fadeo  c6rtifescefWyfrom  Sumatra,  which  is  tiie  smallest  of  all  birds  of 

The  eleventii  and  twelfth  oases  contain  thirtf-four  species  of  owls,  or 
nocturnal  birds  of  prej.  The  collection  of  parrots  and  toucans  n  unn- 
Tailed.  There  is  one  hundred  and  siity  species  of  the  thrush  genus.  Of 
the  motoctUiB,  which  include  the  wrens,  wagtails,  and  smaller  warblers, 
there  are  172  species.  Among  these  are  the  nightingale  and  redbreast 
The  latter,  which  in  Britain  is  a  pugnacious,  solituy  bird,  in  some  of 
the  French  provinces  assembles  in  such  numerous  flocks,  that  the  si^ 
seems  covered  bj  them.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the  smallest  of 
European  birds;  ib  heart  is  no  bi^r  than  a  pea,  and  weighs  between 
four  uid  five  grains.  Of  the  flvcatchers,  now  divided  into  several  genera, 
there  are  150  species  in  the  Museum.  The  twenty-second  case  contains 
twenty-seven  species  of  swallow.  <'  The  first,''  says  M.  Deleuae,  ^'  is 
tiie  iwnimdo  apuB,  or  swift,  of  all  birds,  best  formed  for  flight;  its  feet 
are  so  short,  and  its  wings  so  long,  that  when  it  is  on  the  ground,  it  can- 
not rise  a^n;  it  therefore  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  the  air; 
and  when  it  has  rested  for  a  short  while  on  a  wall,  or  on  the  trees,  it  falls 
to  recommence  its  flight."  We  have  reason  to  discredit  this.  Let  M. 
I>eluze  catch  a  swift,  place  it  on  the  ground,  see  whether  he  or  it  will 
rise  highest  within  a  given  time.  We  back  the  hirundo  sf  us,  or  swift 
^^  There  is  a  white  varie^  in  this  case;  near  it  is  tiie  A.  npariaj  (sanl 
martin,)  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  banks  by  the  water  side;  it  does 
not  quit  us  in  the  winter,  but  plunges  deep  into  the  mud,  whm  it  re- 
mains torpid  until  the  return  of  warm  weather."  Is  this  a  fact,  or  an 
imagination?— There  are  seven  hundred  mdividuals  of  the  linnet  and 
bunting  tribes,  belonging  to  one  hundred  and  fifi^  species.  Then  follow 
the  gross-beaks  and  cross-bills;  of  which  last  the  European  species  is 
remiffkable  for  building  its  nest  and  hatchmff  in  January,  and  for  holding 
its  food  between  its  claws  like  a  parrot  T%ere  are  nine  species  of  Paii- 
dise  birds,  forming  a  magnificent  series.  In  the  25tb  case  may  be  seen 
sixty-four  species  of  humming  birds,  and  fiffy-three  creepers.  In  tiie 
same  case  is  the  eptmac&iis  of  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  rai^t  and  most 
beautiful  birds  in  uie  collection.  Passing  to  the  twenty-sixth  case,  we 
may  observe  thirty-four  different  species  of  kinefishers;  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, no  less  than  eighty-four  various  lands  of  pieeon.  In  the 
next  division,  there  is  an  example  of  the  wild  peacock  from  Bengal,  wbieh 
is  the  origin  of  our  domestictond;  and  to  the  right  of  it  is  another  and 
distinct  species  from  Java,  the  same  as  that  fine  specimen  lately  added  to 
the  Edinburgh  Museum.  The  thirtieth  case  contains  the  turkeys.  By 
comparing  the  domestic  species  with  the  wild  one  sent  by  M.  Milbert, 
from  the  forests  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  seen  ^at  domestication  has  de- 
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prired  them  of  that  metallic  lustre  which  adorns  their  plumage  in  the 
native  state.  At  the  hottom  of  the  case  is  the  meteagris  oceUaia,  a  new 
apeciesy  described  by  M.  Ouvier.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
known;  it  comes  from  the  Baj  of  Honduras,  and  is  the  only  qiecimen  in 
Europe. 

The  thirty-second  case  exhibits  a  series  of  the  difierent  varieties  of 
domestic  pooltrjy  and  several  wild  species  from  India  and  the  Bf oluccas. 
It  cannot  yet  be  decided  from  which  of  the  latter  our  comiiion  bam  fowb 
have  sprung.  Probably  from  more  species  than  one.  TemmincJc  ia  de- 
cidedly against  the  claims  of  the  Jungle  Coek  to  that  honour.  The 
Museum  possesses  ten  species  of  pheasant,  besides  that  rare  hiid  the 
napaul,  or  homed  pheasant  from  Bengal;  of  which  there  are  several  qie* 
eimens  in  the  Edinburgh  collection.  The  numerous  family  of  the  grouse, 
of  which  they  possess  fifty-nine  species,  entirely  fills  the  thirty-fburtt 
case.  Among  these  is  a  white  quail,  shot  by  Louis  the  XTth,  and  ore* 
aented  by  him  to  Buffon.  The  birds  of  the  two  next  genera  differ  tran 
all  other  land  birds,  in  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  light  The  first 
IB  the  ostrich  (sfrtrfAio  eamelus^)  celebrated  in  the  remotest  ages.  It  ia 
sometimes  ei^ht  feet  high,  lives  in  herds,  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Afinca, 
and  is  the  swiftest  of  all  runninff  animals.  They  leave  their  qggs,  which 
wei^  three  or  four  pounds,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
tropical  climates;  but  in  colder  regions  they  sit  upon  them  like  other 
hirds.  In  the  thirty-seventh  case,  there  are  nine  qiiecies  of  bustard, 
three  of  which  have  not  yet  been  described;  that  of  Europe  lives  in 
dUuns,  fl^id  uses  its  wings  chiefly  to  accelerate  its  course  along  the  ground. 
The  male,  which  is  double  the  size  of  the  female,  is  very  rare,  and  ia 
the  laigest  of  European  birds.  After  these  come  SO  qiecies  of  plover, 
and  di£rent  kinds  of  ibis;  the  most  brilliant  of  which,  is  the  ianUdm 
ni6^,  from  Cayenne  and  Surinam. .  There  is  a  fine  series  of  this  bird 
in  the  Edinburgh  Musuem,  showing  the  singular  changes  which  the  co* 
lours  of  its  feathers  undergo,  from  tiie  plumage  of  the  young  to  that  of 
the  adult  bird.    The  39th  cfase  contains  50  qpecies  of  the  genem  ana^ 

S»u8  to  the  woodcock  (scofopox.)  The  common  woodcodc,  which,  in 
ritain  is  a  winter  bird  of  passage,  in  several  of  the  continental  coun* 
tries  of  Europe  dwells  on  the  mountains  during  summer,  and  descends 
into  the  plains  in  autumn.  In  the  41st  case,  there  are  39  species  of 
hemn.  Among  the  cranes  is  the  agami,  or  trumpeter,  a  South  Ameri- 
can bird,  which  is  frequently  tndn^  to  protect  and  drive  the  bam-yard 
fowls,  as  dogs  do  sheep.  There  are  thirty  species  of  rails  in  the  4dth' 
emae.  By  &  side  of  the  coots  is  a  verynuce  bird,  which  forms  a  genua 
by  itself,  called  the  sheath-bill,  (oagtnolis,  Lath,)  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gidar  form  of  its  beak.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the  habits  of  tlua 
bird,  which  ia  found  in  the  Malouin  Islands,  wh^ice  it  was  brought  by 
the  naturalists  attached  to  M.  Freycinet^s  expedition.  Passing  over  ae» 
vera!  genera,  we  come  to  the  50th  and  51st  cases,  which  contain  the 
hngipmmu.  Some  of  these  have  been  met  with  600  leagues  firom  land. 
The  frigate  birds  are  in  the  53d  case.  Their  wings,  which  measure 
from  10  to  12  feet,  are  so  poweiful,  that  they  fly  to  an  immense  distance 
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ffom  Ittnd,  especially  between  fte  tropics;  thejr  dart  upon  flying  fish|  and 
Utrike  the  binis  called  boobieay  to  make  Aem  quit  their  prey.  The  tio- 
pic  birds  ocevpy  the  bottom  of  the  case;  they  keep  eoastanUy  in  tiie  tio- 
pica!  latitodes,  the  approach  to  which  they  anaoonce  to  sailors.  Thm 
swans  and  docks  occupy  the  remaining  four  cases  of  the  gallery.  l%e 
beak  of  the  wild  swan  is  yellow  at  the  base,  and  black  at  &  extreiaitT^ 
it  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  domestic  swan,  which  has  a  red  beu. 
The  black  swan  from  New  Holland;  and  that  with  a  black  fieek  aeat 
from  Branl,  by  M.  St.  Hilaire,  are  remarkable  species.  Among  Ike 
geese  is  an  Egyptian  bird,  very  common  in  Africa^  We  see  it  often  le- 
]pr^settted  on  ancient  monuments;  it  was  worshipped  for  its  attacbmeat 
to  its  young,  and  the  Egyptians  called  it  chendhptus^et  fox-gooae*  The 
omitliological  department  is  termmated  by  78  species  of  the  duek  geiM, 
ind  tibe  mergansers. 

:  The  collection  of  reptiles  is  unquestionably  the  richest  in  tte  weiM. 
It  consists  of  1600  indivtiluals  belonging  to  more  t)um  500  species.  B«t 
what  tenders  it  of  incdculable  advantage  to  the  student  is,  that  it  cot- 
laiim  almost  all  the  indiWduals  from  which  the  plates  of  S^ia  mtt 
cDpied;  and  that  it  was  from  them  that  Linmeus  composed  his  toerq^ 
tiens.  Here  also  are  tojjp  found  the  originals  which  served  fortiie  work 
-of  M.  dte  Lac6pMe.  mxr  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  any  fardMr 
detaa. 

The  toitectionof  firiiea  is  also  die  most  cofmplefte  Hiat  any  where  edats 
«f  that  chas  of  animals.  It  comprehends  about  dOOO  specimeDs  beloBg- 
ing  to  Itaore  than  2S00  i^cies.  It  oflers  the  elements  of'  tiie  ^asafica- 
Ifoa  which  M .  Cu?ier  has  established  in  his  K^gah  Animal,  tiie  tfpe  of 
the  iehthyologSeal  memoirs  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Aanals — the  far 
i[lneS(ter  part  di  the  fiidies  which  M.  de  Lac6pede  has  described  or  figmtd 
m  Ids  gipeat  woric-«-and  ahnost  alt  tiie  known  genera.  .Of  eaefa  atpecieB, 
it  po^Msses  geaentMy  one  preserved  fai  spirits  of  wme,  which  aflerdt  the 
litifity  of  eiamining  its  interior  .organization  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
gtnatfei  iitttther  of  tiiose  which  are  dried,  have  been  covered  with  a  var- 
lAh  which  iias  revived  the  colours;  and  they  appear  dmost  aa  btillinft, 
as  they  were  some  hours  after  they  were  taken  out  of  the  water.  His 
eeieelion  fetos  been.newly  artan^  according  to  the  method  of  C«vier, 
and  aH  the  species  have  been  ticketed  with  the  greatest  eiactneaa. 

9f  crustsceous  anim^,  including  the  crabs,  lobsters,  fi(<c.  the  Huaeam 
piwsaasas  about  000  species  befengtng  to  64  genera. 
'  In  regard  to  the  collection  of  insects,  we  have  already  mentioned, 
tM  frior  to  the  new  orcani^ation  of  the  Mtiseum,  it  contamed  very  ftw 
ttriteils  ^  that  class.  Theae  eame  ehiefly  from  the  private  tsabinet  of 
luumiem'.  The  great  additions  made  of  later  y^an  by  Olivier,  aad 
many  ethef  scientmc  travellers,  have  now  rendered  it  equsd  to  an^  m 
Etsroye.  Induding  the  tiraeAmdea,  (the  spiders,  seorpions,  fcc.)  it  is 
cMnp^sed  of  dbout  50,000  spiecimens  belonging  to  more  ttian  !K),O0D 
apeoes,  remarimMe  for  theh:  variety  of  form,  and  Ac  wonderful  ittslhets 
bf  irhieli  'tbey  are  fistinguished.  lusects  are  equd  to  birAs  ts  tte  rielH> 
«ttd  a|rt^ttdour  of  their  colours:  Aey  even  sutpan  them  m  : 
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respectB,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  phosphoric  light  which  emanates 
from  many  species,  and  wmle  tfaej  divide  with  them  the  empire  of  the 
air,  they  far  exceed  them  in  numbieri  for  their  tribes  are  eren  more  nu* 
meroQs  than  those  of  plants. 

vThe  researches  of  M.  de  la  Marek  on  conchoiogy  have  proted,  that 
the  characters  of  a  shell  indicate  those  of  the  animal  to  which  it  heloiin, 
aa  the  genus  of  a  quadruped  is  indicated  by  its  teeth.  Prior  to  this  ob- 
servatiott,  shells  were  of  little  interest  in  xoologyi  as  the  animals  to  which 
they  belonged  were  not  tiiought  of,  and  thej  were  collected  chiei^  as 
objects  of  an  ornamental  nature.  The  distinction  between  terresmal,  * 
river,  and*  sea  shells  and  the  comparison  of  those  belonging  to  liriiig 
subjects  with  those,  in  a  fossil  state  in  different  strata  of  the  ^BtrA,  here 
also  led  philosophers  to  decide  upon  the  origin  of  different  formatfons. 
In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  numerous  researches  and  the  classification 
of  M .  de  la  Marck,  conchology  has  become  not  only  an  important  branch 
of  zoology,  but  also  one  ofthe  principal  bases  of  geological  science. 
The  first  shells  in  the  cabinet  were  brouflrht  by  Toumefort  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  presented  by  him  to  Louis  Xv.  When  Bnffon  had  the  sujper- 
iatendence  of  the  Garden,  he  obtained  permission  to  hare  them  deposited 
there.  Adanson  presented  those  which  he  had  colleeted  in  Senegal— 
tiie  specimens  which  came  from  the  cabinet  of  Reaomeur  were  likewise 
added,  and,  smee  the  new  organization,  the  travelling  naturalists  have 
enriched  it  by  numerous  collections  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
addition  to  the  shells,  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  radiated  animds^ 
corals,  sponges,  %lc. 

We  shall  terminate  this  summary  by  a  reflection  of  our  amiable  author's, 
which  will  not  fail  to  gratify  those  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  social  har- 
mony and  domestic  felicity  is  not  less  interesting,  than  that  of  Nature. 
How  deUghtfuI,  amid  tbe  adtation  of  a  great  city,  to  behold  an  estsblish* 
nent,  in  which  are  united  mtf  fisanilies,  living  in  peace,  usefully  occupied, 
contented  widi  tiieir  lot,  attached  to  the  place  of  their  abbde,  and  priding 
themselves  in  its  prosperity;  strangers  to  professional  rivalry  and  politiea] 
dissensions,  and  grateful  at  once  to  the  i^vemment  which  supports,  and 
the  administration  which  directs  them.  May  their  joint  emnrta  eon- 
tuine  to  be  guided  l^  the  same  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  those  enlijg^itetted 
views,  which  have  hitherto  pervaded  them;  and  every  liberal  mmd  will 
rejoice  in  an»lying  to  them  the  dying  words  of  Father  Paul  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  his  country, — <<  Estote  perpetual"* 

*In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  establishment,  we  shall  here  men- 
tion some  addStloDs  which  have  heen  made  to  the  Museum  since  the  mam  body 
cf  the  work,  of  part  of  which  we  hsTe  presented  the  preceding  abridpaen^ 
was  sent  to  or  est.  M.  LesehenauH  de  la  Tour,  and  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaie, 
retomed  a  few  months  aga  Among  the  mammifera  brought  by  the  formv*  is 
the  bear  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Gates,  two  apes  of  Ceylon,  tne  paradoxunu 
tvpaUf  which  was  wanting  in  the  cabinet,  and  abo  some  fishes  and  reptiles  itf 
me  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  latter,  whp  for  six  years  had  been  traTemDgthrougjh- 
enC  Brazil  and  the  settlements  of  Paraguay,  from  the  12^  to  the  84th  degree, 
has  taken  notes  upon  all  the  animals,  and  has  brought  home  one  of  the  inost 
considerable  and  curious  coUeetioni,  both  of  botany  and  zoology,  that  ever  ar- 
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Spain  IN  1820. 

( Conltmied  from  our  iaat) 

A  o&NBRAL  jubDee  now  took  place  among  the  friends  of  libertjr.  The 
government,  with  apparent  good  will,  began  to  undo  all  that /or  the  lait 
six  jears  it  had  been  busi^  in  doing.  The  dungeons  of  Madrid,  of 
Cadia,  and  of  Ceuta,  ^re  up  the  tenants  who^  for  so  many  years,  had 
been  Riyastlj  immersed  in  tboir  gloomy  cells.  A  royal  decree  suj^ressed 
the  inquisition,  and  ordered  the  public  sale  of  all  property  belonging  to  it 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  established  on  the  same  footing  as  by  the 
former  Cortes;  sereral  political  journals  were  established;  the  cofiee- 
houses  of  Madrid  were  conrerted  into  political  clubs.  The  King  and 
royal  family  studiously  exhibited  every  symptom  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  new  system.  The  Infant  Door  Carlos,  on  being  appointed  to  tbe 
command  of  tbe  national  army,  made  an  address  to  uem,  in  wbich  he 
&aid) — ^^  Eqoallv  faitliful  as  yourselves  to  the  solemn  oath  wbicb  I  have 
to-day  taken  before  his  Majesty,  you  will  find  me  a  leader  who  will  ever 
conduct  you  in  the  path  which  honour  and  duty  prescribe.  To  love  and 
defend  tbe  country,  to  support  with  unalterable  loyalty,  the  throne  and 
the  sacred  person  of  the  monarch,  who  is  die  snppivt  of  civil  liberty  and 
national  grandeur;  to  respect  the  laws;  to  maintain  public  order;  to  sub- 
mit to  all  sacrifices  which  the  common  weal  requires;  to  unite  in  affectioa 
and  sentiment  with  other  Spaniards,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  tbe  es* 
tabli^&hment  and  consolidation  of  the  constitutional  system;  to  obseme  an 
exact  discipline,  and  the  subordination  so  necessaiy  in  troops; — ^sucb, 

rlvcd  at  the  Museum.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report,  by  the  pro- 
fessors to  the  Academy  of  Sciences:  **  The  collection  conttifis,  1st,  129  indi- 
Ttdualt  of  the  mammirera,  forming  48  species,  of  which  18  were  not  in  the 
Museum. — td,  2900  birds,  forming  451  species,  of  which  166  were  not  in  the 
Museum.  The  greater  number  of  these  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the 
birds  described  by  Azzara — 3d,  21  reptiles. — 4th,  About  16,000  well  preserved 
insects,  of  which  M.  Liatreille  judges  there  are  800  unknown.-^(h,  A  herbal, 
composed  of  about  80,000  specimens,  forming  nearly  7000  species  of  plants  in 
good  preservation,  two-thirds  of  which  M.  Desfontaines  judges  to  be  new, 
and  which  will  furnish  new  genera,  and  perhaps  new  families."  M.  Duvaueel, 
who  ^  continues  his  researches  in  India,  has  just  sent  home  the  slceleton  of  a 
Ttry* large  elephant,  a  gangetic  dolphin,  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  a  great 
number  of  birds,  amongst  which  48  species  are  unknown  to  the  cabinet  From 
the  sumo  quarter  a  collection  of  fishes  is  ere  long  expected,  amounting  to  500 
species,  and  2000  individuals.  From  M.  Leseur,  have  been  received  the  greater 
number  of  the  fishes  and  moUnsca  described  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  Scienees 
of  Philadelphia;  and  M.  Milbert  has  transmitted  several  unknown  fishes  firem 
the  lakes  of  the  United  States.  Lastly,  M.  Dussnmier,  on  his  return  from  In- 
dta,  presenled  a  gaaelle  of  Bassora,  a  species  of  Dolphin,  and  28  species  of 
^irds  not  in  the  caninet. 
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soldittrSy  are  your  saered  duties;  racb  are  those  wbich  will  render  70a 
worthy  of  tiie  love  of  your  fellow-eitixens  in  peace,  and  redoubtable  to 
your  enemies  in  war;  such,  in  fine,  are  the  duties  which  the  Kin^  expects 
from  you,  and  of  which  your  first  companion  in  arms  will  make  it  his  am- 
bition to  set  you  an  example. 

**  It  is  thus  that  the  august  throne  of  Alpbonso  and  of  Ferdinand  will 
shed  a  lustre  on  this  heroic  nation,  unknown  eyen  in  tbfe  most  glorious 
ages  of  the  monarehr;  and  Ferdinand  YII.,  our  beneficent  King,  the 
founder  of  Spanidi  liberty,  the  father  of  the  country,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  happy,  the  most  powerful  of  monarehs,  since  be  rests  his  high  a»- 
tboritjr  on  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  love  and  reneration  of  bis  people." 

In  tiie  provinces,  the  constitution  bad  been  either  established  bmore 
tiie  notwe  from  Madrid  arrived,  or  was  then  instantly  and  faarmoniousty 
accepted.  At  Saragossa  and  Navarre,  it  was  proclaimed  several  days 
previous,  -At  Barcelona^  on  tbe  tenth  March,  the  people,  thoueb  igno- 
rant of  the  events  at  Madrid,  compelled  Creneral  Castanos  to  foikiw  the 
example.  At  Talencia,  Elio  with  d^culty  escs^ed  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace;  to  save  him,  it  was  necessary  to  lodge  him  in  the  prison.  In 
CMida,  San  Roman,  who  still  headed  troops  in  opposition  to  tbe  new 
system,  instantiy  called  upon  tbem  to  give  their  oath  in  support  of  the 
constitution.  In  Andalusia,  a  friendly  coireqrandence  succeeded  to  the 
hostile  operations  between  Biego  and  O^DonnelK  One  dismal  event  in-/ 
terrupted  tbe  general  harmony,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  a  change  that  were 
odienrise  so  auspicious  an  event. 

General  Freyre,  who  bad  hitherto  acted  steadily  in  support  of  the  royal 
asthority,  appears,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  desertion  of  Abisbal, 
to  have  suddenly  formed  an  opposite  resolution.  On  the  9tb,  be  entered 
Cadis  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  announced  bis  determination  to  proclaim 
the  constitution.  As  tbe  people,  who  assembled  in  crowds,  appeared 
tnq>atient  of  any  delay,  be  made  oath  to  it,  and  promised  that  tiie  re- 
maining solemnities  should  be  duly  performed  6n  the  following  day.  The 
people  immediately  raised  a  flag,  inscribed  '<  Long  live  the  constitution, 
and  Frc^n^^  our  regenerator."  At  the  same  time,  they  promised  to  bury 
all  past  enmities  in  oblivion.  An  invitation  was  soon  sent  to  the  chiefs 
of  tiie  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  be  present  at  tbe  solemnity  of  the 
approaching  day.  Quiroga,  however,  declined  attendibff  himself,  but 
sent  San  Mijguel,  Arco  Aquerro,  Galiano,  and  another  of  bis  principal 
offcers.  The  night  was  now  spent  in  joyful  preparations  for  to-morrow's 
fiestival;  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  lavishly  adorned,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  m  their  festal  dresses,  filled  at  ten  o'clock  tbe  square 
of  St.  Antonio.  As  they  were  waiting  there  for  the  arrival  of  Creneral 
Fre3nre  to  begin  the  ceremony,  a  report  of  musquetry  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  the  troops  instantiy  began  to  fire  on  the  multitude.  Tbe 
affrighted  crowd  fled  in  all  directions,  pressed  and  overturned  upon  each 
otiier;  while  tiie  troops  pursued,  massacring  all  whom  they  encountered. 
Even  tbe  bouses  did  not  shelter  the  wretched  inhabitants;  and  Cadiz 
was  for  several  hours  like  a  city  given  up  to  pillage.  Tbe  carnage  of 
this  dreadful  day  was  afterwards  found  to  amount  to  460  killed,  and  up- 
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wtfdt  of  1000  wmmdcd.  The  dqmiies  fironr  Oe  Bationl  vnqr  called 
epoa  Geoeiel  Fr^rre  fer  hsi  pMf^ed  proteetioiiy  which  he  wm  aUe  to 
make  good  only  hy  cont^finf  them  out  of  his  hoeae  hj  the  foof,  ani 
thence  to  tiie  Fort  of  St  Sebastian.    Notwitiistandiixalong  invealieap 


tion  was  afterwards  carried  on,  the  origin  of  fliis  dreadfid  aflhir  was  i 
fnll^  aaeertained.    Geaetal  Freyre's  conduct  towards  Hm  depvtiea  seema 
to  aeipiit  him  of  the  suspicions  which  were  at  tiie  tine  strong  ugsd 


against  him;  hot  Yaldes,  ifhOj  as  sofemor  of  Cadis,  had  alwap  i 
imbittored  enmity  against  liberu  opinions,  and  Campana, 


^oenee  of  a  militaiy  order  pidilished  bj  him  next  day,  ssi 
cQttdnct  of  the  aoldieray  were  strongly  sospeeted  of  at  least  amr^ 
mrtrage.    Two  days  mler,  intelligence  was  reoeived  at  Mamd;  die  sol- 


tfert  were  then  seuDed  with  alarm;  and  the  inhafaitaatBynaiMpti 

ment  w 


ly^  massacred  aeferal  of  them.  At  length  die  gofemment  1 
ceded  Yaldes  and  Caaqpana,  and  appointed  O^IKmojn  gotemor  of 
widi  orders  to  make  a  strict  ioqniry  into  this  nnhappy  afidr,  the 
of  men  were  gradnally  tranquiUined.  That  part  of  Geuial  Fiejre'a 
army  vrtiieh  showed  itKlf  still  averse  firom  the  newsyalem,  was  daaaffed; 
the  rest  united  itself  to  the  amy  of  the  Ue  of  Leon,  which  was  tfnm 
swelled  to  l^flOO  men. 

The  nation  now  occupied  itself  busily  in  the  eleetion  of  iwihers  fiir 
the  approachiiw  Cortes.  The  operation  was  carried  on  ttmupriUyy  and 
with  a  decided  preference  of  the  liberal  party.  Many  who  had  htm 
members  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadis,  were  now  re-dected;  to  wUeb  were 
added  Qoiroga,  and  otter  militaiynien,  who  had  t^en  an  aetire  part  on 
the  present  occasion.  Meantime  there  were  not  even  now  wanting  some 
anti«-re¥olutionafy  mnptoms.  At  Saragoaoa,  on  the  Mth  Maj ,  a  head 
of  four  or  fire  hunmd  men^inrited  hy  the  omnioB,  nuhed  to  tim  pdUie 
aquarO;!  overturned  die  stone  of  die  constitution/  and  soon  intssd  a  bmIi, 
who  joined  them  in  crjring,  '^  Religion!  the  Kii^l  down  with  the  eoneti^ 
tution!"  General  Haro,  however,  fell  upon  them  with  tire  redmeats^ 
and  after  killing  and  wounding  a  considerable  number,  saeceedBQ  in  tfn^ 
parsing  the  rest  The  Marquis  d'Alaaan,  to  whose  diaseBsions  widi 
Haro  this  disturbance  was  partiy  attributed,  vras  removed  from  bis  sitn> 
adon  as  sovemor  of  the  prorince. 

In  Cra&cia,  matters  threatened  to  assume  a  more  serious  charaetv. 
Don  Manuel  Cbantre,  whose  seal  has  been  already  commeararated, 
united  himself  with  some  other  chiefs,  vrho  assumed  the  tide  of  the 
<<  Apostolical  Junta  of  Galicia."  Thqr  collected  wiOia  Oe  froadsfs 
rf  Portugal  a  body  of  scattered  troops  and  peasantry,  vrith  vriuch  Oey 
crossed  the  Minbo,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  Grslieia  into  insnirecdon. 
In  fact,  before  Espinosa  could  collect  his  troops,  they  had  swdied  to 

*  The  Stone  of  the  Constitution,  so  often  mentkoed  in  tbe  bistory  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  monument  Itwasresotved* 
in  1812,  that  the  principal  plaee  in  every  rillaze  should  be  called  I*laee  rfthe 
C^ruahoim.  The  stone  in  question  was  intended  to  bear  this  inacriptioo;  it 
was  of  marble  or  common  granite,  and  more  or  less  ornamented,  acoudiBg  to 
the  wealth  or  zeal  of  the  town.. 
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.OTfrcMA  3  and  SOOQ  iiieD«  and  ware  ffarattaniiig  Taj.  Hare,  howaTer, 
aavarel  aBeovufeen  took  Mce^  in  which  thej  mare  completalj  wonted^ 
and  obliged  to  re-enter  Portiq|al,  with  the  loss  of  their  standards  and 
baggage.  Twa  of  Aeir  chieb  ware  aftarwaids  delivered  up  bjr  the  For- 
tngataa  goienunant,  at  the  ugant  request  of  Spain.  Thej  were  found 
(d  maintain  secnit  correspondence  witili  maiecontehts  in  Andalosia,  and 
cvaii  wkh  aearei  comnittBes  in  the  capital. 

The  6th  of  Jane  fonhed  the  important  and  lone  expected  daj  of  the 
■wetiag  of  the  Qortes.  A  fortn^^  was  consumed  in  the  examination  of 
their  powevsi  and  other  prelimiparj  matters;  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
July,  that  tiie  aalemn  opening  took  plane.  The  Kng  was  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  reyal  famifj^,  era  the  corpi  diplotMiiqiie.  After  renewing 
iie  oa^  af  fidiality  to  the  constitutiaa,  be  made  hu  opaiing  speech,  in 
wliieli  he  strongly  expreaaed  his  attaelunent  to^  and  determination  to  sup* 
port,  the  new  oiier  of  thmga.  <'  At  leagth,"  said  he,  ^*  has  come  the 
day,  the  object  of  rajr  ardent  wishes,  when  I  see  myself  smroanded  by 
the  rapreaentatires  of  the  hnoie  and  generens  Spanish  nation;  and  when 
a  Botemn  nntii  idmtifies  my  interests  and  those  of  my  &mi]y  with  the  in- 
tereata  of  my  peqile.  Since  the  excess  of  the  evil  has  called  forth  the 
uaeqairoad  ei^ession  of  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  an  expression 
hag  dimuad  ot  daploraUe  circumstances,  that  are  now  banished  fram 
our  memory,  I  have  deteimined  to  embrace  the  system  which  the  nation 
desired*  aaid  to  swear  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  OMmarehy,  sane- 
tionad  ny.tha  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes  of  tiie  year  181S;  since 
the  ciown  and  the  nation  have  bothrecoFored  their  legitimate  rights,  my 
xeaeltttioB  being  tte  VKyre  free  and  q>ontaneous,  as  it  is  more'  confbrmft* 
Ue  te  the  iatanati  cf  the  ^Spanish  peo^,  whose  happiness  never  ceased 
to  be  the  olgect  of  my  aincerest  intentSons."  After  taking  a  Tiew  of  the 
alate  of  the  difierent  branches  of  administretion,  he  concluded:  ^'  It  is  to 
dm  uataUidmient  and  tte  eatf  re  and  inviolable  maintenance  of  the  const!- 
tatiott,  that  I  will  eonsacrete  the  powers  uiiich  this  same  constitution 
asaigas  to  the  royal  autbbri^;  in  it  I  will  concentrate  my  power,  my 
hapmnesB)  and  my  giovy." 

The  address  ta  he  made  in  reply  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion; 
and  that  finally  ^Med  upon,  while  it  very  strongly  expressed  the  feelings 
of  duty  and  altsdmnut,  ftiM  not  to  insinoate  pretty  decided  lessons  as 
to  wiiat  WUB  their  opinion  of  pa«t  e?entB,  and  what  ooadact  they  now  ex- 
pected ta  meet  with  frem  the  King  and  his  ministers. 

nu  feat  busineas  on  which  the  Cortes  entered,  •con$isted  in  receiving 
from  the  diSnrent  mmiafeen,  a  view  of  the  stale  of  ^ir  respective  de- 
purtments;  on  which  occasion,  facts  were  diulosed  which  excited  the 
dasMSt  interest,  butja^oed  the  moat  gloomy  impression. 


r  for  Foreign  Affairs,  aaoiounced  that  tte  relations  of  the 
BKlmwithfimignpowere  vrere  perfeetif  paeilic  and  amicaUe,  except 
wilhflCgHdta  the  oouit  of  Pwtnral  and  the  United  St^^^  With  tim 
fbnaar>  he  obaei^  <<  Sonm  diaarences  exist  reelecting  Konte-Tideo, 
art  wkh  the  latter  on  the  aabjeet  of  the  treaty  of  the  Floridas;  but  the 
fciaeipiea  of  aaodetation  and  justice  which  direct  the  diphmatie  opera- 
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tioaS|  gire  us  reasoa  to  hope  that  these  difieieoees  will  be  adfusled  ho- 
nourably for  Spain,  and  that  they  will  not  alter  in  the  sligfatest  degree 
the  s)rstem  of  peace  established  in  Europe." 

The  Uinister  of  the  Interior  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  branches  eonnected 
with  his  department,  and  specified  tbe  means  adopted  for  its  improTemesit. 
This  department  of  goyemment  would  require  the  longer  time  in  omoi- 
xing,  as  every  thing  must  be  regenerated  conformably  to  the  r^KVt  m  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  agtieulture,  oommeroe,  mar- 
nufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  to  promote  the  general  |«oqperity  of  tke 
nation. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  his  espose  on  the  situation  of  Ame- 
rica, detailed,  among  a  variety  of  other  topics,  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  King  for  the  reconcilement  of  subsisting  diiferences,  and  the  le-unioa 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  He  diswpeted  the  misehievoeB 
rumours  which  had  been  circulated  of  a  contemplated  expeditioa  ts'Ame- 
riea,  and  explained  what  had  given  rise  to  those  false  rumours. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  embraced  only  the  period  soib- 
aequent  to  the  9th  of  March  of  this  year.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
decrees  signed  by  the  King  for  consoIidatiDg  the  constitutionaJ  sfstem, 
and  causing  the  laws  to  be  observed— of  the  state  of  the  royal  oourta, 
and  odier  tribunals  of  the  country— of  what  had  been  already  done  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Judges  in  First  Instance,  conformaUy  to  the 
distinct  divisions  adopted  by  the  Cortes.  He  stated,  that  some  ecclesi- 
astic prebendaries  had  been  duyosed  of  to  recompense  different  individuals 
named,  and  who  had  been  persecuted  on  account  of  their  adherenee  to 
tiie  constitutional  system.  He  dwelt  niudi  on  the  measures  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  regular  clergy,  which  he  represented  as  equally  advantar 
geous  to  that  boqr  of  the  nation;  and  stated  the  arrangements  made  fir 
prevenUng  the  increase  of  Jesuit  convents,  by  allowing  only  one  in  towns 
which  before  had  several,  and  taking  public  instructiott  out  of  their  han<h. 
The  Minister  finally  defended  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for 
securing  the  deputies  who  signed  the  representation  of  &e  year  18 14, 
and  on  whom  it  was  reserved  for  the  Cortes  to  pronounce  jud^ent. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  War  produced  the  most  aflBicting  im- 
pression. It  iq>peared  that  this  department  was  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition;  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  immediately  to  effect  a  re» 
form  in  the  army,  and  to  change  its  organisation;  that  the  existing  mili- 
tary force,  comprising  all  arms,  was  about  58,705  men,  ezelasive  of  the 
roysl  guard,  and  7083  cavalry;  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
10,000  officers,  the  number  retained  was  beyond  all  pr<^^ortion  to  the 
men;  that  the  corps  of  the  royal  guard  was  greatly  diminished;  timt  the 
want  of  money,  and  partial  distributions  of  pay,  had  reduced  the  officers 
to  the  greatest  privations;  that  the  major  part  of  them  had  remained  for 
years  on  half-pay,  thougfa'in  actual  service;  that  the  army  was  in  a  state 
of  shameful  nudity;  that  in  the  cavalry  only  15  regiments  had  their  cloth- 
ing and  equipments  in  tolerable  condition;  that  ue  clothing  and  arms  f£ 
the  infantiy  were  not  uniform,  and  generally  bad;  that  ttiey  had  onlj 
87,000  muskets^  of  which  6000  were  now  unserviceable;  that  thecavalrj 
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had  IO9OOO  carbinei|  and  that  in  the  pistols  and  swords  tiiefa  was  tt0 
naiforndt/;  and  that  the  saddloy  articles  were  regular  only  in  seftn  re- 
{[unents* 

The  Minister  nett  described  the  deplorable  state  of  the  artitlerjr,  whieli 
was  wholly  destitute  of  matmidf  and  had  a  snpp^  of  ammtmition  scarceljr 
soifieient  for  a  single  day's  seryiee  in  battle.  The  militia  corps  raised  in 
1818)  presented  a  force  of  SSfiOB  men,  commanded  by  140  chiefs;  the 
|arrisoDs,  cutles,  Sie.,  were  in  tiie  most  wretched  condition,  as  well  as  the 
n^rtresses  on  the  coast.  The  military  education  had  not  undergone  any 
change;  and  the  department  of  theoretical  and  practical  instniction  for 
the  military  required  no  refbnaation.  The  retirements  granted  to  oft- 
eers  had  prodoced  a  saving:  and  the  number  of  invalids  was  7896  men. 

He  then  recapitnlated  the  total  force  of  tiie  Peninsula;  that  of  the  in* 
fantrji  including  the  miHtia,  he  stated  to  consist  of  87,779  men;  tiia 
eaTalry  of  65S8;  and  the  expense  of  tiie  whole  amy,  he  estimated  at 
3»2607,000  reals  (17,6SO,SdO  dollars.) 

He  tiien  entered  upon  the  details  of  tiie  colonial  estahlishoMntB.  ^^  The 
ialaads  of  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  enjoy  profound  tranquil^ 
lity.  In  Mexico  there  exist  only  a  few  bands  of  insurgents,  which  cannot 
occasion  any  apprehensions;  but  it  is  necessary,  he  observed,  to  keep  tet 
eonatry  on  a  war  footing.  The  ravages  of  the  revohitions  are  severely 
£rit  in  Soutii  America,  which  experiences  the  effects  of  a  war  excited  fay 
Hie  andrition  of  foreigners."  Though  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
atatement  of  tiie  military  forces  in  these  countries,  the  Minister  announced 
^t,  since  1816,  not  less  than  42,177  men  of  all  arms  had  been  trans* 
ported  thitiier,  of  whom  5000  were  of  Porto-Rico. 

**  The  forces  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  including  the  militia,  amount  to 
10,995  men,  and  977  horses;  those  in  North  America  to  41,096  infantry 
and  cavalry,  who  occupy  an  extent  of  82,143  square  leagues.  Laslly^ 
bv  adding  the  troops  which  are  on  other  stations  of  SouA  America,  con* 
sntiiiff  of  about  10,178  men,  who  form  the  garrisons  of  the  Philippines, 
it  will  be  found  tiiat  the  army  in  the  colonies  amounts  to  96,578  men, 
and  8419  horses.  The  garrisons  in  America  are  in  the  worst  possible 
state." 

The  Minister  of  Marine  gave  an  account  in  his  report  of  the  dilapi» 
dated  condition  to  which  his  department  had  been  reduced:  he  urged  the 
necessiQr  of  regenerating  this  most  important  branch,  and  of  increasing  it 
to  the  lughest  possible  pitch,  by  building  as  many  ships  as  the  stale  of  tha 
finances  would  admit  He  referred  to  a  proposition  submittod  to  the 
former  Oortes,  to  increase  the  navy  to  90  ships  of  the  line,  SO  frigates, 
18  corvettes,  36  bricantines,  and  t8  sloops  of  war. 

The  Minister  of  &e  Finances  entered  into  a  Ions  and  complicated 
statement  He  rendered  an  account  of  the  state  of  &e  treaaaij  on  the 
9t]i  of  March,  explained  the  available  resources,  and  pointed  out  a  prac- 
ticable mode  of  sopplymg  the  deficiencies.  He  proposed  some  moofica- 
tien  of  the  donatiens  tb  the  royal  ftsnily,  and  solicited  the  umrobation  of 
tte  Oortes  to  a  loan  of  40,000,000  reals>  opened  by  the  King,  and  to- 
wards wUeh  only  5,000,000  had  been  subscribed.    He  described  tte 
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wielektd  state  of  the  finanees,  indicated  tbe  mode  of  impronog  tbe  sf^ 
taniy  anA  the  difliculties  opfKieed  to  a  refomatioD.  He  apMfied  tiie 
abnaea— end  one  of  the  principal,  the  taxes  imposed  as  merely  proTiskmal, 
and  which  were  never  sappressed  in  Spain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
sdting  tbe  opinions  and  the  abilities  of  the  people,  before  thej  ^nld  be 
subjected  to  a  new  plan  of  taxation.  He  explained  the  cmses  which 
were  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  direct  contrSnitiosfiy  and  mentioned 
the  indisposition  of  the  clergj,  the  nobility,  and  persons  in  offiee,  to  con- 
tribvte  their  ln^>portions,  as  one  of  the  principal  impediments.  He  dfr> 
aKMistrtKted  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  and  to  give  publicity  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  finances.  The  minister  conclnded  his  report  by 
pointing  out  the  inaccuracy  and  the  inutility  of  custom-bouse  codes;  the 
injurious  and  mischiefous  tendency  of  the  profaibitoij  laws:  he  proposed 
the  uniott  of  the  department  of  the  Posts  to  that  of  Ae  Finances,  and 
iqirobaled  the  al»urdity  of  the  penal  laws  with  regard  to  the  aystma  of 
finance. 

The  most  important  of  the  measures  of  the  Cortes,  were  those  which 
related  to  permanent  reforms  in  the  political  system  of  Spain.  The 
greatest  ebeck  to  agricultural  improTement  arose  finom  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  system  of  motorofo  or  entails,  which  had  been  prompted  by 
tibe  ancieBt  overHwreening  pride  of  tbe  Spanish  grandees.  This  system, 
vHiich  began  only  in  the  thirteentii  centivy,  now  extended  over  by  far  the 
grealestpart  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  The  accumulation  of  prepeity 
waa  accordingly  immense;  neariy  the  whole  province  of  Andalusia  waa 
the  property  of  three  of  the  great  nobles.  This  system  was  at  once 
'un&voorable  to  all  im|Miyvement  in  cultivation,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  independent  and  respectable  hodt  of  small  proprietors.  The 
Committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  prqiosed  to  render  all 
laade  in  the  kingdom  so  far  free,  that  their  possessors  mi(|^t  dispone  the 
whole  to  their  own  children;  but  to  strancers  they  could  dupone  on^one 
half.  No  new  entail  could  be  founded  but  by  the  express  peransaioii 
of  tiie  Cortes^  which  was  to  grant  it  only  for  weighty  reasons,  such  aa 
iB^ortant  services  rendered  to  tiie  countiy.  No  new  entail  was  to  ex- 
ceed, for  the  Spanish  mndees,  80,000  ducats  of  annual  rent;  for  Hiled 
persons  40,000;  for  pnvate  individuals  20,000.  No  entaB  could  be  made 
for  less  than  6000  dacats. 

This  law.  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  passed  on  the  IStk 
Cktober.  Some  displeasure  was  felt  by  those  noUes  who  had  the  j|;Teat- 
ness  of  their  order  deeply  at  heart;  but  as  it  caused  no  personal  mcon- 
vmience  to  any,  and  afforded  to  many  of  the  greatest  propriettMrs  the 
means  of  freeing  themselves  from  large  debts  in  mich  tiiey  were  involved^ 
it  never  gave  rise  to  any  serious  dissatisfaction  or  complamt 

The  ease  was  diftrent  widi  regard  to  the  measure  which  came  next 
under  disoussion.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  pn^rty  in  the  hands 
of  the  religions  orders,  was  another'evil  under  which  Spain  had  long 
groaned.  £i  1769,  Acre  were  found  to  be  in  that  country  2051  convents, 
and  61,^7  monks  and  nuns,  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  si^ipoes  that 
the  aember  had  dimimsfaed  sinee  that  time.    The  wealth  of  these  orders 
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presented  dso  m  tempting  prospect  of  relienag  those  finencial  embar- 
rassoieiits  under  wiiiefa  the  nation  so  deeply  Isbovred.  Under  the  im- 
pulse  of  these  fiewsi  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  for  deelaring  the  property  no* 
ftoffto/.  This  measure  was  supported  not  only  by  the  Count  de  Toreno, 
and  other  lay  deputies,  but  even  by  Castillo,  the  auxiliary  bishop,  who 
declared,  that  however  painful  the  proposition  was  to  his  feelii^,  he 
conceived  himself  bound,  to  support  it,  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  In  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  measure,  orders  were  quoted, 
mam  at  different  eras,  either  to  prevent  new  foundations,  or  to  reform 
those  that  already  subsisted.  Many  states,  it  was  observed^  had  recog- 
nijBed  the  principle  of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  even  the 
kings  of  Spain,  Charles  III.  and  Charles  lY.  had  recourse  to  it,  at  a 
time  when  Ae  national  debt  was  much  less  than  now.  On  the  otbec 
hand,  it  was  urj^,  that  the  right  of  property  in  corporations  was  as 
sound  as  in  indimuals;  that  the  regular  clei^  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  and  to  destroy  the  one  was  to  attack  the  odier^ 
The  individual  distress  which  would  thn»  be  caused,  was  also  much  in- 
sisted upon.  Remonstrances  against  this  dbasure  were  addressed  to  the 
C6rtes  by  the  geoeraJs  of  the  Capuchins,  and  of  the  Franciscan  orders; 
tlie  one  distinguished  by  its  moderation,  and  the  other  by  its  fuluMnaling 
seal.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  law  was  adopted  on  the  1st 
October.  All  the  orders  were  suppressed,  and  only  eigbt  convents  warn 
prieserved  to  maintain  the  divine  worship  in  some  ancient  and  celebrated 
sanctuaries.  The  monks  seculariced  were  to  receive  from  100  to  400 
ducati,  according  to  their  ace  and  aquation.  There  wa»  a  prohibition 
to  found  any  conTent,^-to  amnit  any  professiopr-^nd  upon  monks  to  take 
any  vow. 

This  innovation  in  itself,  and  in  Ae  abstieet,  wassatis&ctelyandne* 
cessary  for  Spain;  yet  as  respects  the  manner  ud  degree  in  which  it  was 
carried  into  executiiNi,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  to  b9  pressature  and  pre- 
cipice. Monastic  establishments  had' been,  as  it  were,  interwoven  into 
the  whole  frame  of  Spanish  society.  A  g^t  part  of  the  populatioii^ 
andnotthe  worst  part,  still  looked  up  to  this  body  as  tiieir  oracles.  Be- 
fore violently  subverting  an  institution  rendered  venerable  by  so  many 
af^'  duration,  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  sap  it  l^  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  liberal  ideas,  through  the  influence  of  the  new 
inatitutions.  As  it  stood,  this  numerous  body,  holding  such  sway  over 
the  public  mind,  were  turned  loose  with  hearts  rankling  with  the  deepest 
bitterness  against  the  government  from  which  they  had  experienced  such 
treatment  All  the  gfories  of  the  order  were  now  annihilated;  its  mem- 
bers reduced  to  a  state  of  comparatiTe  beggary;  and  the  numerous  men- 
dicants who  were  accustomed  to  receive  supplies  at  the  convent  gates^. 
*  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution.  These  suffering  classes 
have  ever  since  maintained  a  perpetual  fmAe»  of  insurrection,  which  has 
delved  the  constitutional  government  of  stability  and  tranquillity,  and 

has  only  been  suppressed  by  exertions,  to  which  their  xesourees  and  means 
were  veiy  inadequate. 
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If  we  ceiiMire  tUs  proetediiig  of  the  Cortn  as  nob  iiid  i^^ 
nre  odiers  whkh  we  imist  etigmatiie  as  eneBtiallf  and  radically  efil.  la 
a  qrstem  which  professed  to  be  entirelj  foonded  upon  liberal  principles^  it 
night  have  been  ezpeeted  that  free  trade  would  have  formed  an  eaaeatial 
element  The  country  of  Ustariz,  of  Campomaoes,  and  of  JoveyanoB, 
aeemed  iipe  for  an  enlightened  sfstem  in  this  branch  of  eeonomj.  Those 
great  men  were  however  no  morai  and  their  mantle  had  not  follen  on  any 
of  the  present  generation.  On  the  eontraiy,  e^ery  nerve  was  straiasid 
by  the  Cortes,  to  carry  to  a  greater  height  diat  syiiem  of  monopoly,  by 
the  action  of  which  Spain  had  been  undone.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by  that  assembly,  and  etbortations  addressed  to  tiie  Royal  Family,  te 
wear  nothing  but  of  Spanish  mannfactore.  in  the  commereisl  regula- 
tions, the  leading  principle,  was  made  to  he,  that  nothing  wbieh  Sj^ 
eoald  produce  within  itself,  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported.  Partien- 
las  eara  was  taken  to  keep  down  the  intercourse  with  France,  the  country 
sf  all  othere  from  which  Spain  might  hate  derived  ^  greatest  benefit. 
This  sfitem  vras  ereiy  way  ruinous.  It  crushed  Ae  genns  of  that  pro»- 
perity  which  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  freedom  and 
seourity  of  property;  while  the  distress  generated  by  it  tiurew  a  general 
diseredit  upon  the  constitutional  system  to  which  it  was  imput^  la 
eoBsemienee  of  it  also^,  the  finmicial  embarrasement  instead  of  bei^  re- 
aMdicd,  graw  more  and  more  severe.  The  contraband  trade,  which  had 
always  been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  Spain,  vras  trebled;  and  with 
it  ftose  habits  of  tamnltuous  and  irresidar  assemblage,  which  passed  by 
an  eaqr  transition  into  insurrection.  Thm,  this  foluntaiy  saori&ce  of  h^ 
trade,  not  only  impoTerished  Spain,  but  proved  one  of  the  stros^pet  ban 
to  the  jpresernition  of  that  .tranquillitjr  which  she  ought  to  hate  sacrificed 
almost  every  thing  to  maintain. 

The  establishmentB  for  education  wera  earrM  by  the  Cortes  to  a 
laadable,  ahnost  eioessive  extent.  There  wera  to  be  three  gradationa 
of  schools  thrott^ttt  the  kingdom;  tiie  firat  fer  elementaiy  instraetiMi, 
of  which  tiiere  was  to  be  one  for  every  five  hundred  families,  and  where 
the  catechism  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  earefully  taaght.  The  se- 
cond degrtfs  was  for  those  destined  for  public  employments;  in  tiiese 
were  taught  the  aaeient  and  modera  languages,  history,  and  pdlitioal 
economy.  The  third  degree  was  for  certam  special  and  profound  studies. 
The  law  on  the  liber^  of  the  press  allowed  the  publication  of  all  woihs 
except  those  upon  reli^n,  which  the  bigotry  of  the  nation  still  subjected 
to  a  previoas  censorship.  There  lay,  however,  an  appeal  even  on  ttese 
to  a  supreme  junta  established  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 


These  deliberations  were  chequered  by  events  belonging  radier  to  Ae 
eiecutire  than  legislative  department.  The  army  of  tte  Isle  c^  Leon, 
proud  of  the  share  they  had  taken,  in  achieTing  national  liberty,  consi- 
derered  themselves  still  as  its  guardians.  Since  the  nomination  of  Q"** 
roga  as  a  deputy,  Riego  had  taken  the  command;  and  his  enthnsisstie 
dtoposition  having  led  him  to  embrace  the  highest  principles  of  libei'aiiMBy 
he  was  looked  upon  by  Ae  einbs  of  Madrid  as  their  sure  and  poaecM 
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supporter.  There  appeared  a  veiy  evident  danger,  that  this  army  might 
assume  a  praetorian  character,  and  mi^t  become  dangerous  both  to  prince 
tod  people.  The  Minister  at  War,  therefore,  formed  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  dissolving  it;  and  as  this  step  was  taken  with  the  approbation  of 
Qniroga,  while  Riego  was  soothed  by  the  appointment  of  Goremor- 
General  of  CMicia,  it  wais  hoped  that  the  arrangement  might  be  tranquilly 
eflfected.  Riego,  however,  saw  in  it  the  dowroall  of  his  influence,  and, 
as  he  imagined,  new  dangers  to  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Madrid,  and 
presented  to  the  king  a  petition  from  the  anny  against  its  dissolution,  in- 
timating, at  the  same  time,  his  own  refusal  of  the  gOTemment  of  CkJi- 
eia.  He  was  received  with  the  most  rq)turous  applause  by  the  clubs 
and  die  multitude,  and  continued  for  eight  days  the  hero  of  Madrid.  In- 
toxicated with  this  homage,  he  gate  way  to  an  irrq^arity  which  alarmed 
all  moderate  men.  Beine  one  evenmg  at  the  theatre,  his  aides-de-camp 
began  to  sing  a  violent  democratic  song,  called  from  its  chorus,  IVei^ 
2a,  nerrOy  ^'  Swallow  it,  you  dog,"  composed  at  Cadiz,  in  hatrcfd  of  the 
nobles.  The  political  chief  having  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
exhibition,  Riego  interposed  in  its  favour,  and  a  violent  tumult  arose, 
which  was  continued  during  a  great  part  of  the  night.  The  government, 
determining  hereupon  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures,  wididrewfrom 
Riego  the  offer  of  the  command  in  Oalicia,  and  sent  him  into  an  honoura- 
ble exile  at  Oviedo.  Riego  now  addressed  a  long  memorial  to  the  Cortes, 
in  which  he  represented  Sie  services  rendered  by  the  army  of  the  Isia  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  urged  that  its  support  was  still  necessary, 
against  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  constitutional  system.  But  his  re- 
presentations had  no  influence  on  the  Cortes,  which  adhered  to  the  leso- 
lutioB  of  the  ministers;  and  Rieeo  had  no  alternative  but  to  depart  for 
Oviedo.  His  associates,  San  Miguel  and  Yelasco,  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Zamora*  and  YalladoKd.  The  dissolution  of  the  army  was 
then  effected;  but  the  Cortes  agreed,  that  liberal  allowances,  both  in 
land  and  money  should  be  given  to  the  disbanded  troops,  in  proportion 
to  their  length  of  service.  Although  these  measures  were  effected  by 
government,  yet  the  clamour  of  the  clubs  against  the  Minister  at  War 
was  so  violent,  that  he  was  induced  to  give  in  his  resignation. 

These  tumults  induced  the  ministry  to  bring  in  a  proposition  to  the 
Cortes  for  repressing  the  license  of  the  clubs;  and  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  liberals,  it  was  carried  on  the  14A  October, 
by  a  majority  of  100  to  45.  The  meetings  of  these  societies  were  only 
to  be  held  upon  notice  given,  and  permission  received,  from  the  loctd 
antiiorities,  and  under  their  snperintendance.  The  individuals  thus 
assembled  were  in  no  case  permitted  to  form  corporations,  or  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  people;  nor  were  they  to  hold  correspondence  with 
any  similar  body. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  which,  in  consequence  of  impor- 
tant business  under  consideration,  was  continued  a  month  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed period,  a  general  agitation  was  felt  throughout  Spain.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  law  relative  to  convents  was  in  some  places  luraultuously 
seconded,  in  others  violently  opposed.    Assemblages  hostile  to  the  con- 
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ttitatiimal  iffteiiii  nfiinming  the  form  of  gnerillas,  rose  in  difEsroit  p«te 
of  the  kingdom,  and  when  pot  down  in  one  place  re-appeared  in  another. 
Alarm  was  also  felt  at  Madrid,  when  the  J^og,  inuiediatelj  after  a  re* 
luctant  sanction  given  to  the  law  for  the  soppreasion  of  monastic  ordera 
set  out  for  his  puace  of  the  Escurial.  Here  he  was  aurroonded  bj  the 
Duke  de  I'lnfaatado,  his  confessor,  and  other  persons  supposed  to  be 
eminentlj  hostile  to  the  new  system.  In  appointing  Creneral  Yi^odet 
Captain*General  of  New  Castile,  he  issued  a  commission  entirety  m  hia 
own  handwriting,  without  the  signature  of  the  minister,  as  required  bj 
the  constitution;  and  on  the  omission  beinff  pointed  out  bj  the  perma- 
nent deputation  of  the  Cortes,  showed  litue  disposition  to  correct  it 
Meantime  tumults  ran  high  at  Madrid;  the  municipality  of  that  ci^ 
sent  addresses  more  and  more  energetic,  urging  the  King's  return  to  the 
capital.  At  length  the  danger  appearing  serious,  he  de^oed  it  euedient 
to  jield.  On  ue  21st  November  he  entered  Madrid,  guarded  by  two 
lines  of  soldiers,  and,  amid  the  report  of  some  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
teqr.  A  vast  multitude  raised  cries  of  *^  the  Constitution!  tiie  consti- 
tutional King!"  but  without  anj  disturbance.  The  liberals  now  com- 
pletelj  regained  the  ascendancy.  The  duke  de  I'lnfantado,  with  hia 
adherents  were  sent  into  retirement;  while  Riego  was  named  Captain- 
general  of  Arragon,  Yelasco  of  Estramadura,  and  Espinosa  of  Old  Caa- 
tile.    Thus  closed  for  Spain  the  memorable  year  of  1820. 
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nOM  THE  LONDON  lUGAZINK. 

M^.......  As  I  Stand  here,-^  saw  tox— JMocMk 

ITei^ord.— Jon.  1824. 
Dbar  Sir. — ^1^  this  time  I  fear  you  will  have  Mcome  heartily  wearied, 
of  the  names  of  Thurtell,  Probert,  and  Hunt,  upon  which  the  London 
newspapers  have  rung  the  changes  so  abominably;  I  fear  this,^becanse, 
hKrvig  consented  to  g^ve  yon  a  narrative  of  the  trial  of  these  wretched 
and  hardened  men,  with  tiie  eye  of  a  witness,  and  not  the  hand  of  a  re- 
porter; and  having  in  consequence  of  such  consent  borne  up  an  unfed 
body  with  an  untired  spirit  for  two  daya,  against  iron  rails  and  &t  men,  I 
tremble  lest  all  my  treasured  observations  should  be  thrown  away,  and 
mv  long  fatigue  prove  profitless  to  my  friend.  On  consideration,  however^ 
I  nave  with^od  my  tears,  and  have  determined  not  to  abandon  my  nar- 
rative;—in  the  first  place,  because  the  newqiapers  have  given  ao  diy  a 
detail  of  tiie  evidence  as  to  convey  no  picture  of  the  intermmc  scene,-^ 
and  secondly,  because  in  a  periodical  work  like  the  London  Magmsine, 
which  ought  to  record  remarkable  events  as  they  pass  by,  a  dear  accoan^ 
not  made  tedious,  as  far  u  possibly  can  be  avoided,  by  repetitions  ana 
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hgd  foraalitiesy  mty  be  interestiiig  not  only  to  the  reader  of  this  year, 
hat  to  t]ie  reader  of  twenty  yean  hence  !--4f  at  that  extremely  distant 
period  readers  should  exist — and  tiie  Roxburghe  Boys  should  tiien,  as 
now,  save  old  books  from  the  cheesemonger  and  the  worm! 

It  is  my  intention,  good  my  master,  to  me  you  the  statements  only  of 
those  persons  from  whose  mouth  you  will  best  get  the  particulars  of  the 
murder,  and  of  liie  circumstances  preceding  and  following  it;  for,  judging 
by  myself,  I  am  sure  you  and  your  readers  would  be  fairly  tired  out,  n 
you  were  compelled  to  undergo  Mr.  Hunt's  confession,  first  poured  from 
bisr  own  polluted  lips,  and  then  filtered  through  Mr.  Upson,  Mr.  Beeston, 
Mr.  Symonds,  and  a  host  of  those  worthy  Dogberrys  of  Hertfordshire, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  *^  wasting  all  their  tediousness  upon  his  Lord- 
shqp."  It  is.  well  for  the  prisoner  uiat  Inquiry  goes  about  her  business 
so  tiresomely  and  thoroughly, — ^but  to  the  hearer  and  the  reader  her  love 
of  **  a  twice-told  tale"  is  enough  to  make  a  manforswear  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  the  rest  of  his  life!  I  do  beliete  that  no  man  of  any  occupation 
would  become  a  thief,  if  he  were  fully  aware  of  tiie  punishment  of  lis- 
tening to  the  *'  damnable  iteration''  of  bis  own  trial.  In  tiie  present 
ease,  we  had  generally  three  or  four  witnesses  to  the  same  &ct.  It  is 
strange  that,  solitary  as  the  place  was,  and  desperate  as  was  the  murder, — 
the  actors,  the  witnesses,-*-all, — ^but  the  poor  helpless  devoted  thii^that 
perished,  were  in  clusters!  The  murderers  were  a  cluster!  The,  farmer 
that  beard  the  pistol  had  his  wife  and  child,  and  nurse  with  him;  there 
were  two  labourers  at  work  in  the  lane  on  ^  morning  after  the  dreadful 
butcher-work:  there  was  a  merry  party  at  the  cottage  on  the  very  night, 
ainging  and  sup]Mng,  while  Weare's  mangled  carcass  was  lying  darkening 
in  its  -gore,  in  the  neiffbbouring  field;  there  were  hosts  of  publicans  and 
ostlers,  witnesses  of  the  gang's  progress  on  their  blood-journey;  and  the 
gigs,  the  pistols,  eren  the  Tery  knives  ran  in  pairs!  This  is  curious  at 
least;  and  it  seems  as  though  it  were  fated  that  William  Weare  should 
be  the  only  solitary  object  on  that  desperate  night,  when  he  clung  to  life 
in  agony  and  blood,  and  was,  at  last)  stn&k  out  of  existence  as  a  thing 
sii^e,  valueless,  and  vile! 

« I  sfaaH,  aa  I  have  promised,  avoid  repetition;  and  when  you  have  read 
Mr.  Gumey's  statement  for  the  prosecution,  which  very  perspicuously 
details  the  ease,  as  afterwards  supported  by  evidence, — ^Probert's  heart- 
less narration,  and  his  wife's  bwd  wrung  words;  I  shall  call  no  other 
witnesses-^or  none  other  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  reader.  After 
these  I  shall  but  speak  of  whati  saw:  I  shall  but  turn  my  eye  to  that 
green  table,  which  is  now  and  will  ever  be  before  me,  and  say  what  there- 
on I  beheld!  I  shall  but,  in  the  food  impressive  words  of  the  crier  to  the 
jury,  ^^  look  upon  the  prisoners;''  and  describe  that  one  strong  desperate 
man  playing  the  hero  of  the  tragic  trial,  as  at  a  play;  and  show  his  wa- 
Tering  weak  comrade,  a  baby's  Turpin!  visibly  wasting  by  his  side,  in 
the  short  space  of  eight-and-forty  hours!  Ton  want  to  see  the  trial,  you 
say,  not  to  read  of  it:  Oh!  that  I  could  draw  from  the  life  with  the  pen 
(your  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  the  only  thing  to  make  old  masten  of 
yoit!)  Then  wonid  I  trace  such  lines  as  should  make,  the  readers  breath- 
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kit  while  they  read|  and  render  a  Newgete-Calendariaii  inunortil!  It 
waa*  in  q>ite  of  wtot  a  great  aotboritjr  has  aaid,  an  nnimprovnble  honror! 

Ton  remember  how  we  parted  when  I  left  jrour  hospitable  tnUe,  ta 
trice  mf  plaoe  in  the  Hertford  eoaeh,  on  the  cold  evening  of  tiie  Mi  of 
December;  and  how  yon  enjoined  me  to  bear  a  wary  eye  ontiwmoiTOw'a 
trial.  I  promised  you  fair.— *Well.  I  had  strange  companiona  in  the 
coach  wiUi  me,  a  good-looking  middle-aged  baronet,  who  was  going  to 
Hertford  upon  speculation;  a  yonne  foolish  talkalire  reporter  who  was 
travelling  with  all  the  importance  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  encirRlmg  him, 
and  iriu)  had  a  dirty  shirt  on  his  back,  and  a  clean  memorandum  book 
tied  up  in  his  pocket  handkerchief;— 4dl  his  luffgaee!  And  a  gentlenian 
of  about  thirty  who  was  gomg  to  h^  house  in  Homsden,  never  havisg 
heard  of  the  trial!  ^'  not  but  what  he  had  read  aomethia|(  in  the  ne«o 
about  a  baddiah  murder."  We  exchanged  coach-conversation  apari^gly, 
and  by  fits,  as  usual.  The  Sunday  press  was  on  my  ride  (tiie  only  time 
in  my  life,)  and  the  baronet  sat  pumping  it  slQy  of  all  its  wataiy  gossip; 
while  the  Hoddesdon  bodv,  at  tiie  same  time,  occasionally  kept  craflilf 
kittiuff  at  the  character  of  a  person  whom  he  declared  to  hare  known 
abroad,  and  who  bean  the  evil  repute  of  lendine  his  aid  to  oar  fellow 
traveller's  paper.  We  droRped  our  fowrA  at  Hoddeadon,  and  pretty 
w«n  played  rfiwimy  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  moment  I  arrived,  I  called  upon  Hm  friend  who  was  to  give  me 
a  bed  for  tiw  nisbt;  a  g^f  which,  on  tiieae  occasions)  innkeipffs  and 
houaekeepers  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in;  and  I  found 
him  with  a  warm  fire,  and  a  kettle  singing,  aye,— more  humanely  than 
Hunt.  I  aoon  dMpatched  the  timely  refmhment  often;  for  durinjfpit,  I 
ieamt  tiie  then  atrange  news  of  Probert  having  been  admitted  evmace 
for  the  crown,  and  of  his  being  at  that  veir  moment  before  the  grand 
jury  undergoing  his  examination.  I  hastened  to  the  Towh  Hall  (a  poor 
pinched-up  buildmg,  scarcely  big  enough  to  tiy  a  well-grown  pettf^ 
larceny  in)  and  found  there  the  usual  assiae  scene;  a  huddled  cold  crowd 
on  a  dim  stone  staircase,-- «  few  men  of  authority,  with  their  staves  and 
long  coats,  thence  called  javelin  men;  patient  oglers  of  hard-hearted  doors, 
red  cloaks,  plush  breeches,  and  velveteen  jackets— and  wiA  ril  these, 
the  low  hum  of  country  curiosity  I  On  approaching  the  door  of  the  grand 
jury  room,  wherein  stood  tiiat  bad  but  dot  bold  man,  Probert,  I  not 
wiA  a  legal  friend,  under  whose  vring  I  was  to  be  conducted  into  the 
court  He  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  trial;  and  the  first  woidi 
he  accosted  me  with  were,  <<  Well!— Probert  is  in  that  room!"  Tlie 
dimness  of  the  place  helped  his  sudden  words,  and  I  looked  ut  tiie  door 
that  parted  me  from  Ais  wretch,  as  thon^  it  were  a  glass  throurii  which 
I  could  see  Probert  himself  darkly.  I  waited,— the  door  opened  fbr  the 
eighth  of  an  inch — then  arose  the  murmur  ami  ciy,  ^*  Probert  is  coniBg 
out!''  No!  It  was  only  to  tell  some  inveterate  tapster  that  he  could  aot 
be  admitted.  Another  pause — and  in  the  middle  of  an  indiflferent  eon* 
▼waation,  my  friend  exclaimed—'^  There— there  goes  Probert!"  ind 
I  saw  an  unwieldy  bulk  of  a  man  sauntering  fearle^y  along  (be  was  now 
safe!)  and  sullenly  proceeding  to  deaeend  the  stairs.    I  rushed  to  the 
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ba]a8tPtde--aBcl  saw  this  man,'  who  had  seen  all!  go  step  bj  step  qnietl/ 
JbwDy — baTing  just  sealed  the  fate  of  his  iricioos  associates  (but  bis  asso* 
eiates  still)  and  returning,  with  bis  miserable  life  inflicted  upon  bim,  to 
clanking  irons  and  a  prison  bed.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  bad  gloTes 
on: — bat  throngb  all  Ihese,  I  saw  the  creature  of  GilPs-hill-Iane — I  saw 
the  miscreant  Aat  had  held  the  lantern  to  the  rifled  pocket,  and  the  gashed 
throat—- and  I  shuddered  as  I  tamed  away  from  the  staircase  risiont 

On  this  night  the  lorers  of  sleep  were  sadly  crossed  in  their  loTe,-— 
for  there  was  a  hum  of  men  throughout  the  streets  all  the  dead-long 
night, — broken  only  by  the  harsher  grating  of  arri?ing  chaises  and  car- 
riages, which  ceased  not  grinding  the  gravelled  road  and  vexing  the 
jaded  (ear  till  morning.  The  inn4Deepers  and  their  servants  were  up  all 
night,  lookii^  out  for  their  prey; — and  very  late  into  the  night,  servant* 
maids  with  their  arms  in  thehr  aprons,  and  sauntering  lads,  kept  awake 
beyond  nine  bv  other  men's  guilt,  were  at  doors  and  comers,  talkii^  of 
Thurtell  and  his  awful  pair!  €r«^ing  witnesses  too  were  icHing  about 
Hertford  town,  dispersmg  with  potent  beers  and  etil  spmts,  as  well  aa 
they  were  able,  the  scanty  wits  and  frail  memories  which  Providence  had 
allotted  to  them. — ^The  buzz  of  conversation,  amidit  all  and  in  all  places, 
was  a  low  muraiur,  but  of  *«  Thurtell"—"  Bliss  Noyes"— "  Pn)bert»»— 
-^'Mrs.  Probert"— and  <<  Hunt."  Tou  heard  one  of  these  namea 
from  a  window — or  it  came  from  under  a  gateway ,-«-or  over  a  wall,— or 
from  a  post,— -or  it  met  you  at  a  comer!  these  vioe-^reatnres  were  on 
all  lips— and  in  no  hour  betwixt  the  evening  and  the  morning  was  their 
infamy  neg^cted  to  be  tolled  upon  the  night! — ^Tke  jail,  to  whioh  I  went 
for  a  few  minutes,  looked  solemn  in  the  silence  and  the  gloom;— >4md  I 
eouM  not  but  pierce  with  my  mind  those  massive  waUs,  and  see  fte  iron- 
ed men  restless  widiin; — ^Thurtell  rehearsing  his  part  for  the  monung's 
drama,  with  the  love  of  infamous  fame  stimulating  him  to  correctness;—* 
(for  I  was  told  that  evening  that  be  wa»  to  make  a  great  display;)  and 
Hunt  cowering  in  his  cell,  timorous  of  fatey— while  rrobert,  metfaoasht, 
was  steeping  his  hideous  senses  in  the  forgetTulness  of  sleq»*-^r  when 
floch  men  are  nfe,  they  can  sleep  as  though  their  hearts  were  as  white 
as  innocence  or  virtue! 

We  were  up  early  in  tte* morning,  and  breakfasted  by  candleKriit;-^ 
with  a  sandwich  in  my  pocket  I  sidlied  forth  to  join  my  legal  mend, 
who  had  long  been  Aresaed,  and  was  sitting  at  his  papers  and  tea,  in  all 
the  restlessness  of  a  man  whose  mind  defies  and  spurns  at  repose  while 
any  thing  remains  to  be  accomplished. — ^We  were  in  court  a  littie  after 
eight  o'clock— but  as  you  know  that  on  this  day  the  trial  was  postponed, 
I  shall  not  here  describe  die  sc^e,  but  shall  reserve  my  description  of 
the  prisoners  for  the  actual  day  of  trial,  to  which  I  shall  immediately 
proceed.— I  should  tell  you  that  I  saw  Mrs.  Probert  for  a  few  minutes 
on  this  day,  and  was  surprised  at  her  mode  of  conducting  herself,  having 
heard,  as  I  knew  she  had,  of  her  husband^s  safety. 

Immediately  that  tiie  trial  was  adjourned,  I  secured  a  place  in  the  eoacfa/ 
and  returned  to  London.    The  celebrated  Mr.  Noel  was  on  the  roof^ 
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and  my  compuions  inside  were  an  intelligent  artist  and  craniologiait,  i/ho 
had  been  sketching  and  examining  the  heads  of  the  prisoners, — and  a 
tradesman  from  Oxford-street,  who  bad  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
and  Hertford,  hj  hearing  that  pictures  of  GiliVhill-cottage  were  action- 
able, for  he  haid  brought  ^^  some  very  good  likenesses  of  the  Pond  to 
sell,"  and  been  obliged  to  ts^e  tbem  out  of  the  window  of  the  Seven 
Compasses,  almost  the  very  moment  they  were  placed  there!  From  this 
December  day  to  the  5th  of  January — ^all  the  agitation  of  the  public  press 
ceased — and  morder  had  no  tongoe  until  the  &j  on  which  it  was  privi- 
leged to  speak. 

To  the  day  of  trial  therefore  I  come;— for  I  compelled  my  curiosi^ 
to  slundier  the  ordered  sleep  of  the  newspapers. — I  arrived  at  Heitfoid 
about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  former  occasion.  I  drank  tea  over  again,— 
aat  again  by  the  fire.  The  former  day  seemed  but  a  rehearsal  of  this— 
andlas  anxiously  looked  for  the  morning. — ^Throughout  the  nisht  Hert- 
fitfd  was  as  sleepless  as  before. — The  window  at  the  Plough  was  as 
luminous  as  usual; — the  Half  Moon  swarmed  with  post-chaises  and  drab 
coats;— and  the  Seven  Stars— the  Six  Compasses— the  Three  Tuns— 
and  the  Horse  and  Magpie,  abounded  with  tippling  witnesses^  all  dressed 
an  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  contriving  to  cut  a  holiday  out  of  the 
remnant  of  the  murder.  '<  Pipes,"  as  Lord  Byron  says,  were  every- 
where,— ^^  in  the  liberal  air." 

With  great  and  laborious  difficulty  I  made  my  way  into  eourt  about 
half  past  seven  in  the  morning.  The  doors  were  sadly  ordered,  for  instead 
of  tl^  wholesome  guardianship  of  Ruthven,  Upson,  and  Bishop,  men  who 
know  how  to  tenq;»er  a  crowd  with  kind  severity,  we  had  great  countiy- 
consUd»le*bumpkins  with  long  staves,  which  they  handsomely  exercised 
upon  those  excrescences  in  which  they  themselves  were  deficient,  the 
heads  of  the  curious!— Such  bumping  of  skulls  I  never  before  witnosed. 
Gall  would  have  loved  them.  One  or  two  sensible  officers  Bugbt  have 
kept  the  entrances  free  and  quiet: — ^but  Tumult  had  it  all  her  own  waj. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  It  appeared  to  be  more  closely 
and  inconveniently  packed  than  on  the  first  day, — and  even  at  thiseaiiy 
hour  the  window  panes,  from  the  great  heat,  were  streamed  and  stream- 
ing with  wet  The  reporters  were  closely  hedged  in.  and  as  a  person 
olMerved  to  me,  had  scarcely  room  to  write  even  Jwrt  hand* 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  juto,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  beckoned 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  humane  jailor  of  Hertford  prison,  to  the  table,  and  in- 
quired of  him  whether  the  fetters  were  removed  from  the  prisoners:  Mr. 
Wilson  replied  that  tliey  were  not,  as  he  did  not  consider  it  adyisable  to 
free  them  without  orders.  The  clerk  recommended  the  removal,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  apparently  aeainst  his  own  will,  consented,— declarine-that 
he  tiiought  it  ^'  dangerous.^'  Mr.  Andrews,  Tburtell's  counsel,  said  im- 
pressively there  was  no  danger — and  the  jailer  retired  to  take  ihe  chains 
from  his  charge.  I  had  heard  that  Tburtell  meditated  and  even  tiuieat- 
ened  violence  against  Hunt,^and  indeed  Hunt  himself  apprehended  some 
attack  from  his  tremendous  companion;— but  the  former  had  evidently 
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.  Wn  eoan^elled  as  to  the  effect  of  such  vengeance  being  wreaked,  and 
doubtless  he  had  himself  come  to  the  conviction  that  rerenge  was  a  pro- 
fitless passion, — and  particularly  so  at  such  a  time! 

At  eight  o'clock  the  trumpets  of  the  javelin  men  brayed  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Justice  Park,  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  court  and  took 
kis  seat:-— as  usual  the  cattrt  was  colloquial  respecting  the  heat — and  the 
crowd,— and  the  sitting  down  of  tall  men— to  the  loss  of  much  of  that 
imposing  dignity  with  which  the  ermine  and  trumpets  invariably  surround 
a  judge.  Sir  Allan  is  a  kind  but  a  warm  tempered  man:  and  few  things 
distract  him  so  much  as  the  disorder  occasioned  by  full-grown  persons 
standing  up,  or  by  unwieldy  men  va  any  position.  I  really  think  be  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  even  a  standing  order! 

The  pressure  was  great  at  this  early  time.  Only  one  space  seemed 
left,  and  who,  to  be  ever  so  comfortably  accommodated,  would  have  filled 
it?  The  dock  was  empty!  Some  short  time  was  lost  in  the  removing 
of  the  irons  from  the  prisoners— >Bnd  although  the  order  to  '^  place  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar"  bad  long  been  given — the  anlious  stretch  of  the 
crowd  to  behold  them  was  not  relieved  by  their  presence. 

The  situation  in  which  I  stood  commanded  die  entrance  to  the  dock, 
which  was  from  Che  back  part  of  it:  it  was  lost  in  gloom,  and  seemed  like 
the  dark  portal  to  a  condemned  cell.  At  length,  the  approach  of  the 
prisoners  could  be  discerned.  Hunt  entered  mist,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  bar;  and  Thurtell  immediately  followed.  They  slightly  bowed  to  the 
court.  Every  motion  of  Thurtell  seemed  watched  and  guarded  at  first; 
but  when  from  his  attention  to  bis  papers,  it  was  clear  that  he  bad  no  idea 
of  violence,  his  actions  were  less  observed  by  his  keepers. 

Hunt  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat  and  a  white  handker- 
chief, carefully  disposed,  so  as  to  give  tiie  appearance  of  a  white  under 
waistcoat.  There  was  a  foppery  in  the  adjustment  of  this  part  of  his 
dress,  v^ich  %as  well  seconded  by  the  affected  carriage  of  bis  head  and 
shoulders,  and  by  the  carefully  itisposed  dMorier  of  his  hair.  It  was 
combed  forward  over  his  ears  from  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  divided 
nicely  on  hb  forehead,  so  as  te  allow  one  lock  to  lie  half-curled  upon  it. 
His  forehead  itself  was  white,  feminine,  and  unmeaning;  indeed  his 
complexion  Was  extremely  delicate,  and  looked  more  so  mm  the  raven 
blackness  of  his  hair.  Nothing  could  be  weaker  than  his  features,  which 
were  small  and  regular,  but  destitute  of  the  least  manly  expression.  His 
eye  was  diminutive  and  immeaning,  indeed  coldly  black  and  poor.  He 
gazed  around  at  the  crowded  court,  with  the  look  and  the  attitude  of  a 
person  on  the  stage  just  about  to  siog.  Indeed  the  whole  bearing  of 
Hunt  was  such  as  to  convince  any  person  that  even  his  baseness  was  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  that  his  self-r^^d  was  too  deep  to  make  him  bear 
danger  for  his  companions,  or  to  contemplate  death  while  safety  could  be 
purchased  at  any  price! 

Beside  him  stood  the  murderer— -complete  in  frame,  face,  eye,  and 
daring! — ^The  contrast  was  singularly  striking,— fatal  indeed,  to  the  opin- 
ion whieh  it  created  of  Thurtell.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plum-coloured 
frock  coat,  with  a  drab  waistcoat  and  gilt  buttons,  and  white  corded 
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breeches.  His  seek  bad  a  black  stock  on,  wbich  fitted  as  usual  stiBy 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheek  and  end  of  the  chin,  and  which  tiiertfore 
pushed  forward  the  flesh  on  this  part  of  the  face  so  as  to  giTe  an  addi- 
tionaUj  sullen  weight  to  the  countenance.  The  lower  part  of  the  bee 
was  unusuallj  large,  muscular,  and  heavy,  and  8q>peared  to  banc  like  a 
load  to  the  hMd,  and  to  make  it  drop  like  Uie  mastiff's  jowl.  The  u^^ 
lip  was  long  and  large,  and  the  mouth  had  a  severe  and  dogged  apfMcar- 
anoe.  His  nose  was  rather  small  for  such  a  face,  but  it  was  not  hattf 
shaped:  his  ejes  too  were  small,  and  buried  deep  under  his  protra^^ 
fordiead,  ao  indeed  as  to  defj  you  to  detect  their  colour.  The  fordiead 
was  extremely  strong,  bony,  and  knotted  ;-*and  the  eycfbrows  were  forci- 
bly marked,  though  irregular;— 'that  over  the  right  eye  being  nearly 
atnwht,  and  that  on  the  left  turning  up  to  a  point,  so  as  to  give  a  veiy 
nainlul  expression  to  the  whole  face.  His  hair  was  of  a  good  lightish 
fwown,  and  not  worn  after  any  fashion.  I  hare  been  thus  parttcoltf ,  be- 
cause, although  I  have  seen  many  pictures,  I  have  seen  none  reaemblii^ 
him  in  any  respect,  and  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  him.  His 
frame  was  exceedin^y  well  knit  and  athletic— and  if  you  have  ever  seea 
Shelton  the  |»iae-fighter,  you  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  John  Thurtell, 
evtfo  to  the  power  and  tlie  stoop  of  the  shouldera.  I  observed  that  Tfa«r-( 
leil  seldom  looked  at  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,*— for  wbeiieTer 
be  addressed  Wilson,  or  his  solicitor,  or  a  turnkey,  he  leaned  lua  head 
sidewaya  to  the  weaker,  but  h>oked  straight  forwanl.  He  had  a  lam 
bundle  of  papers  and  books, — and  yery  shortly  after  being  placed  at  w 
bar,  be  commenced  making  remarks  and  penning  notes  to  hia  eovnael  and 
advisers. 

The  trial  commenced,  I  should  conceive,  about  ten  o'doek;  for  some 
ti«M  was  consumed  in  a  fruitless  application  on  the  part  of  Hunt  for  a 
finrOer  postponement  of  his  trial,  to  allow  of  his  petitioning  the  crowa 
fcr  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  his  confession  befoie  the  mwisfates.  The 
Juiy  were  mustered  by  main  strength— and  several  Her^rdshire  yeomea 
eeemed  mueb  perplexed  at  bearing  that  they  were  efcofid^ed:— indeed 
one  or  two  had  taken  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  box,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined not. to  be  eulkd  out. 

It  now  fell  to  Mr.  Gumey's  lot  to  detail  the  case,  which  be  did  in  a 
slew,  distinct,  and  concise  manner,  pretty  well  in  the  following  words. 
The  Jury  listened  with  an  almost  breathless  attention  and  in  seForal  of 
the  most  appaUing  parts  of  his  statement, — there  wa^  a  cold  drawing  ia 
ef  tike  breath,  and  an  involuntary  murmur  tbroudumt  the  whole  court 
The  Judffe,  who  had  read  the  depositioivi,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the 
aarrativeT 

The  deeeased,  whoss  murder  was  the  iubjeet  of  the  proseat  inouiry,  was  the 
Isie  Mr.  WilUaa  Weare— a  man.  It  was  said,  addicted  to  play.  and.  as  hsd  been 
suggested,  oonneciod  with  gaming-houses.  Whether  he  was  the  best»  or  the 
least  estimable  indiTidual  in  society,  was  no  part  of  their  present  considera- 
tion.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  Thurtell,  had  been  his  acquaintance,  and 
ta  some  practices  of  play  had.  it  was  said,  been  wronged  by  him,  and  denrivad 
ef  a  ISTie  sses  of  money.  The  other  prisoner,  Hunt,  was  deseribed  as  bejas 
aimWic  singer,  and  also  known  to  Mr-  Weare;  but  not,  as  he  believed,  in  ha- 
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till  of  frieodfthip.  Probert,  who  was  admitted  as  an  occoo^liee,  Uad  been  in 
trade  a  spirit^ealer,  and  rented  a  cottage  in  Giirs-hill-lane,  near  Elstree.  It 
was  sitoate  in  a  by-lane,  going  out  of  the  London-road  to  St  Aiban's,  and  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  filstree.  The  cottage  of  Probert  was,  it  would  appear, 
selected  from  its  seclusion,  as  the  fit  spot  for  the,  perpetration  of  the  murder. 
Probert  was  himself  mueh  engaged  in  London,  and  his  wife  generally  resided 
at  the  cottace,  which  was  a  small  one,  and  pretty  fully  occupied  in  the  aceom* 
modation  of  Mrs.  Probert,  her  sister,  (Miss  Noyes,)  some  cnildren  of  Thomas 
Thortell's  (the  prisoner's  brother,)  and  a  maid  and  boT  servant  It  should 
■eem,  from  what  had  taken  place,  that  the  deceased  had  oeen  inWted  by^<An 
Thurtell,  to  this  place  to  enjoy  a  day  or  two's  shooting.  It  would  be  prored, 
tint  the  prisoner  Thurtell  met  the  deceased  at  a  billiard-room,  kept  by  one 
Rexworthy,  on  the  Thursday  night  previous  to  the  murder.  They  were  joined 
fbere  by  Hunt  On  the  forenoon  of  the  Fridar,  he  (deceased,)  was  with  Rex* 
worthy  at  the  same  plaee,  land  said  he  was  gomg  for  a  dat's  shooting  into  tho 
ooantfy.  Weare  went  from  the  billiard-rooms  between  three  and  four  o'elock 
lo  his  chambers  in  Lyon's  inn,  where  he  partook  of  a  chop  dinner,  and  after- 
wards packed  up,  in  a  green  carpet  bag,  some  clothes,  and  a  mere  change  of 
liaen,  such  as  a  journey  for  the  time  he  had  specified  might  require.  He  also 
took  with  him  when  he  left  his  chambers,  in  a  hackney  coach,  which  the  laun- 
dress had  called,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  a  backgammon  box,  dice^  ko. 
He  left  his  chambers  in  this  manner  before  four  o'clock,  and  droTO  first  to 
Charing^roes,  and  afterwards  to  Madox-street,  Hanorer-square;  from  thenpe 
he  proceeded  to  the  New-road,  where  he  went  out  of  the  coach,  and  returned 
after  some  time,  acoompanied  by  another  person,  and  took  his  things  away. 
UttdoubtedlT  the  deceased  left  town  on  that  erening,  with  the  expectation  of 
reaehing  Gul's-hill  cottage;  but  it  had  been  proYiousJy  determined  by  his  com- 
panions, that  he  should  nerer  reach  that  snot  alire.  He  would  here  beg  to 
state  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  haa  occurred  antecedent  to  the  com* 
flusaion  of  the  crime.  Thomas  and  John  Thurtell  were  desirous  of  some  tem- 
porary concealment,  owing  to  their  inability  to  provide  the  bail  requisite  to 
meet  some  charge  of  misdemeanor,  and  Probert  had  procured  for  them  a  re- 
treat at  TettaU's,  the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  in  Conduit-street,  where 
they  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  murder.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Frtdav,  the  a4th  of  October,  two  men,  answering  in  everv  respect  to 
the  deserlption  of  John  Thortell  and  Hunt,  went  to  a  pawnbroker's  in  Ma* 
iy4e-boae,  and  purchased  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols.  In  the  middle  of  the  same 
^y*  Hunt  hireo  a  gig,  and  aiterwards  a  horse,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to 
Dartfofd  in  Kent;  he  also  inquired  where  he  could  purchase  aaaek  and  a  rope, 
and  was  directed  to  a  place  over  Westminste^bri^,  which,  he  was  told,  was 
OA  hia  road  into  Kent  S^miewhere,  however,  it  would  be  found,  that  he  djd 
wocure  a  sack  and  cord,  and  he  met  the  same  afternoon*  at  Tetsall's,  Thomas 
Thurtell  and  Noyes.  They  were  all  assembled  together  at  the  coach  and  Horses 
in  Conduit-street  When  he  made  use  of-  the  names  of  the  two  last  indlvidu- 
filM,  he  begged  distinctly  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Thomas  Thurtell  or  Noyes  were  privy  to  the  guilty  purpose 
of  the  prisoners.  Some  conversation  took  place  at  the  time  between  the  par* 
ties,  afid  Hunt  was  heard  to  ask  Probert  it  he  **  would  be  in  it^"-— meaning 
what  thev  (Hunt  and  John  Thurtell)  were  about  Thurtell  drove  off  from 
TetaaU's  between  four  and  five  o'clock  to  take  up  a  friend,  as  he  said  to  Pro- 
bert, <«to  be  killed  as  he  travelled  with  him;"  an  expression  which  Probert 
taid  at  the  time  he  believed  to  have  been  a  piece  of  idle  bravado.  He  request- 
ed Probert  to  bring  down  Hunt  in  bis  own  gig.  In  the  course  of  that  evenin|^ 
the  prisoner  Thurtell  is  seen  in  a  gig,  with  a  horse  of  very  remarluble  colour. 
He  was  a  sort  of  iron  grey,  with  a  white  face  and  white  legs — very  partieular 
narks  for  identity.  He  was  first  seen  by  a  patrole  near  Edgeware;  bevond 
Hiat  nut  of  the  road  he  was  seen  bv  the  landlord,;  but  from  that  time  of  the 
evening  until  his  arrival  at  Probert^  cottage  on  the  same  night,  they  had  no 
direct  evidence  to  trace  him.  Probert,  according  to  Tburtell's  request,  drove 
l^iat  down  in  his  gig»  and  having  a  better  horse,  on  the  road  they  overtook 
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Thurtall  and  Weare  in  the  gig,  and  passed  them  vithont  notice.  They  aumed 
afterwardt  at  some  public-house  on  the  road  to  drink  grog,  where  they  befieTe 
Thurtell  must  hare  passed  them  unpereeiTed.  Probert  droTe  Hunt  until  tbey 
reached  Phillimore-lodge,  where  he  (Hunt)  got  out,  as  he  said  hf  Thurtell'a 
desire,  lo  wait  for  him.  Probert  from  thence  drore  alone  to  CMllVhill  cottage, 
in  the  lane  near  which  he  met  Thurtell,  on  foot,  alone.  Thurtell  inquired. 
Where  was  Hunt,  had  he  been  left  behind?  he  then  added,  that  he  had  done 
the  business  without  his  assistance,  and  had  killed  his  man.  At  his  desire, 
Probert  returned  to  bring  Hunt  to  the  spot,  when  he  (Probert)  went  to  Hunt 
for  that  purpose.  When  thej  met,  he  told  Hunt  what  had  happened.  *<  Whr, 
it  was  to  be  done  here,"  said  Hunt  (pointing  to  nearer  Phillimore4odge,)  ad- 
mitting his  pririty,  and  that  he  had  got  out  to  assist  in  the  commission  c^  the 
deed.  When  Thurtell  rebuked  Hunt  for  his  absence;  «  Why  (said  the  latter,) 
you  had  the  tools."  «<  They  were  not  good,"  replied  Th\irtell;  <*the  pistola> 
were  no  better  than  pop-guns.  I  fired  at  his  cheek,  and  it  glanced  off  "—that 
Weare  ran  out  of  the  rig,  cried  for  meroy>  and  offered  to  return  the  money  he 
had  robbed  him  of>— that  he  (Thurtell)  pursued  him  up  the  lane,  when  he 
jumped  out  of  the  gig.  Finding  the  pistol  unavailing,  he  attempted  to  reach 
him  by  cutting  the  penknife  across  his  throat,  and  ultimately  finished  him  by 
driTing  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  his  head,  and  turning  it  m  his  brains,  aft^ 
he  had  penetrated  the  forehead.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Thurtell  de- 
scribed himself  to  hare  disposed  of  the  deceased,  and  they  would  hear  from 
Probert  what  he  said  on  the  occasion.  A  gig  was  about  Uiat  time  heard  to 
drive  Tcry  quickly  past  Probert's  cottage:  The  seryant-lad  expected  his  mas- 
ter, and  thought  he  had  arrived:  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Fire 
minutes  after  that  period,  certain  persons,  who  would  be  caUed  in  evidenee, 
and  who  happened  to  be  on  the  road,  distinctly  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
pistol,  which  was  followed  by  yoices,  as  if  in  contention.  Violent  groans  were 
next  heard,  which,  jiowever,  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died  away 
altogether.  The  spot  where  the  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  sound  of  noana 
were  heard,  was  Gill's-hiU-lane,  and  near  it  was  situated  the  eottage  of  Pro- 
bert They  had  now,  therefore,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  Thurtell  arrived  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  eyening  at  Probert's  cottage,  haying  set  off  from  Conduit 
street  at  five  o'clock;  and  though  he  had  been  seen  on  the  road  In  company 
with  another  person  in  the  gig,  yet  it  appeared  that  he  arriyed  at  the  eottage 
alone,  having  in  his  possession  the  double-barrelled  gun,  the  green  earpet-hag, 
and  the  backcammon-board,  which  Mr.  Weare  took  away  wi£^hlm.  He  ^ve 
his  horse  to  the  boy,  and  the  horse  appeared  to  haye  sweated,  and  to  be  in  a 
cool  state,  which  corroborated  the  fact  ^at  he  had  stopped  a  good  while  on 
his  way.  He  left  Conduit-street,  it  should  be  observed,  at  five,  and  arrived  at 
the  cottage  at  nine— a  distance  wliich  under  ordinary  cireumstances,  would 
not  have  occiq>ied  more  than  two  hours.  The  boy  Inquired  after  Probert  and 
Hunt,  and  was  told  that  they  would  soon  be  at  the  cottage.  At  length,  a  se- 
cond gig  arriyed,  and  those  two  persons  were  in  it  They  rode,  while  Thurtell, 
who  went  to  meet  them,  walked  with  them.  The  boy,  havinff  cleaned  his 
master's  horse,  then  performed  the  same  office  for  the  horse  of  Tnurtell,  which 
occiipied  a  good  deal  of  time.  Probert  went  into  the  house.  Neither  Thurtell 
nor  Hunt  was  expected  by  Mrs.  Probert  With  Thurtell  she  was  aoauainted; 
but  Hunt  was  a  stranger,  and  was  formally  introduced  to  her.  They  then 
supped  on  some  pork  chops,  which  Hunt  had  brought  down  with  him  from  Lon- 
don. They  then  went  out,  as  Probert  said,  to  visit  Jidr.  NichoUs,  a  neighbour 
of  his;  but  their  real  object  was  to  go  down  to  the  place  where  the  body  of 
Weare  was  deposited.  Thurtell  took  them  to  the  spot  down  the  lane,  and  the 
body  was  dragged  through  the  hedge  into  the  adioining  field.  The  body  was, 
as  he  had  previously  described  it  to  be,  enclosed  in  a  sack.  They  then  effbe- 
tually  rifled  the  deceased  man,  Thurtell  having  informed  his  companions,  that 
he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  part  of  his  property.  They  then  went  back 
to  the  cottage.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  Thurtell,  before  he  went  out,  placed 
a  large  sponge  in  the  gig;  and  when  he  returned  from'this  expedition,  he  went 
to  the  stable  and  sponged  himself  with  great  care.  He  endeavoured  to  remove 
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the  spots  of  blood,  many  of  which  were  distinctly  seen  by  Prober t's  boy;  nnd 
eertainly  such  marks  would  be  obserrable  on  the  person  of  any  one  who  had 
been  engaged  in  such  a  transaction.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Thurtell 
produced  a  gold  watch  without  a  chain>  which  occasioned  several  remarks. 
He  also  displaved  a  gold  curb  chain,  which  might  be  used  for  a  watch,  when 
doubled;  or,  when  singledi  might  be  worn  round  a  ladv's  neck.  On  producing 
the  chain,  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  more  fit  for  a  lady  than  a  gentleman; 
on  which  Thurtell  pressed  it  on  Mrs.  Probert,  and  made  her  accept  it  An 
offer  was  afterwards  made,  that  a  bed  should  be  ^ iven  to  Thurtell  and  Hunt, 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  bv  Miss  Noyes  giving  up  her  bed,  and  sleeping 
with  the  cliildren.  This  was  refused,  Thurtell  and  Hunt  observing,  that  they 
would  rather  sit  up.  Miss  Noyes,  therefore,  retired  to  her  own  bed.  Some- 
thing, however,  occurred,  which  raised  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Probert; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  if  it  was  at  all  possible,  for  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind  to  avoid  some  disorder  of  mind — 
some  absence  of  thought  that  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  In  conse(- 
quence  of  observing  those  feelings,  Mrs.  Probert  did  not.  go  to  bed,  or  undress 
herself.  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  saw  that  Probert,  Hunt, 
and  ThurteU,  were  in  the  garden.  It  would  be  proved  that  they  went  down  to 
the  body,  and,  finding  it  too  heavy  to  be  removed,  one  of  the  horses  was  taken 
from  the  stable.  The  body  was  then  thrown  across  the  horse;  and  stones  having 
been  put  into  the  sack,  the  bodv,  with  the  sack  thus  rendered  weighty  by  tiie 
stones,  was  thrown  into  the  pond.  Mrs.  Probert  distinctly  saw  someuing  heavy 
drawn  across  the  garden  where  Thurtell  was.  The  parties  then  returned  to 
the  house;  and  Mrs.  Probert,  whose  fears  and  suspicions  were  now  most  pow- 
erfully excited,  went  down  stairs  and  listened  behind  the  parlour  door.  The 
parties  now  proceeded  to  share  the  booty;  and  Thurtell  divided  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  6/.  each.  The  purse,  the  poeketpbook,  and  certain  papers  which 
might  lead  to  detection,  were  carefully  burned.  They  remained  up  late;  and 
Probert,  when  he  went  to  bed,  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  wife  was  not 
asleep.  Hunt  and  lliurtell  still  continued  to  sit  up  in  the  parlour.  The  next 
morning,  as  early  as  six  o'clock.  Hunt  and  Thurtell  were  both  seen  out,  and 
in  the  lane  together.  Some  men  who  were  at  work  there,  observed  them,  as 
they  called  it,  **  grabbling"  for  something  in  the  hedge.  They  were  spoken  to 
by  these  men,  and  as  persons  thus  accosted  must  sav  something,  Thurtell  ob- 
served, **  that  it  was  a  very  bad  road,  and  that  he  bad  nearly  been  capsized 
there  last  night"  The  men  s&id,  **  1  hope  you  were  not  hurt"  Thurtell  an- 
swered, «Oh  no,  the  gig  was  not  upset,"  and  they  then  went  away.  These 
men,  thinking  something  might  have  been  lost  on  the  spot,  searched  after  Hunt 
and  Thurtell  were  gone.  In  one  place,  they  found  a  quantity  of  blood,  further 
on  they  discovered  a  bloody  knife,  and  next  they  found  a  bloody  pistol— one 
of  the  identical  pair  which  he  would  show  were  purchased  by  Hunt  That 
pistol  bore  upon  it  the  marks  of  blood  and  of  human  brains.  Hie  spot  was 
afterwards  still  further  examined,  and  more  blood  was  discovered,  which  had 
been  concealed  by  branches  and  leaves,  so  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  in  this  partioular  place.  On  tiie  follow- 
ing morning,  Saturday,  the  26th  of  Optober,  Thurtell  and  Hunt  left  proberf  s 
cottage  in  the  gig  which  Hunt  had  come  down  in,  carrying  away  with  them 
the  gun,  the  carpet-bag,  and  the  backgammon-board,  belonging  to  Mr.  Weare. 
These  articles  were  taken  to  Hunt's  lodgings,  where  they  were  afterwards 
found.  When  Hunt  arrived  in  town  on  Saturday,  he  appeared  to  be  unusually 
gay.  He  said,  <<  We  Turpin  lads  can  db  the  trick.  I  am  able  to  drink  wine 
now,  and  I  will  drink  notning  but  wine."  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  ele- 
vated at  the  reeolleetion  of  some  successfiil  exploit  It  was  observed,  that 
Thurtell's  hands  were  very  much  scratched,  and  some  remark  having  been 
made  on  the  subject,  he  stated,  **  that  tiiey  had  been  out  netting  partridses,  and 
that  his  hands  got  scratched  in  that  occupation."  On  some  other  points,  he 
nve  similarly  evasive  answers.  On  Sunday,  John  Thurleli,  Thomas  ThurteU, 
Noyes,  and  Hunt,  spent  the  day  at  Probert^s  cottage.  Hnntwent  down  dressed 
in  a  manner  so  very  shabby,  as  to  excite  observation.    Bat  in  the  course  of  the 
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day  iie  went  up  stain,  and  attind  hSmielf  in  rerj  handioiio  dofhes.  TiMre 
waa  tttry  little  doubt  that  those  were  the  elothes  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Weare. 
He  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  a  very  remarkable  circiUB- 
staaee.  On  the  Saturday  Hunt  had  a  spade  sent  to  his  lodgings,  whieh  he 
took  down  to  the  cottage  on  Sunday.  When  he  got  near  Probert's  garden,  he 
told  that  indiTidual,  *<that  he  had  brought  it  down  to  dig  a  hole  to  bury  die 
body  in."  On  that  erening,  Probert  did  really  visit  Bftr.  NicholU;  and  the  lat- 
ter said  to  him,  <*  that  some  persons  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  fai 
the  lane,  oo  Friday  erening;  but  he  supposed  it  was  some  foolish Joke.^  Pro- 
bert, on  his  return,  stated  this  to  Thurtell  and  Hunt,  and  the  inraroBation  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  former,  who  said,  *<  he  feared  he  should  be  hanged.**  The 
intelligence,  howerer,  inspired  them  all  with  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  the 
body  effectwdly.  Probert  wished  it  to  be  remoTcd  from  his  pond;  for,  had  it 
been  found  tiiere,  he  knew  it  would  be  important  eridence  against  himseU 
He  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  there;  and  Thurtell  and  Hunt 
promised  to  come  down  on  the  Monday,  and  remove  it  On  Mondar,  Thurtell 
and  Hunt  went  out  in  the  gig,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  scene  of  Tillany  which 
they  meditated,  they  took  with  them  Probert*s  boy.  Tbey  carried  him  to  r»- 
rious  places,  and  Anally  lodged  the  b<^  at  Mr.  Tetsall's,  in  Conduit-street  On 
the  cTcning  of  that  same  Monday.  Hunt  and  Thurtell  came  down  to  the  cot- 
tage. Hunt  engaged  Mrs.  Probert  in  conversation,  while  Thurtell  and  Pn>> 
bert  took  the  b^y  out  of  the  pond,  put  it  into  Thurtell's  gig,  and  then  gave 
notice  to  Hunt  that  the  gig  was  readT.  In  this  manner  they  carried  awaj  the 
body  that  night;  but  where  they  took  tt  to,  Probert  did  not  know,  ft  appeared, 
howcTer,  that  the  bodv  whs  carried  to  a  pond  near  Elstree,  at  a  conttderable 
distance  from  Probert's  cottage,  and  there  sunk,  as  It  had  before  been  in  Pro- 
berf  s  pond,  in  a  sack  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones.  Hunt  aad 
Thurtell  then  went  to  London;  and  the  appearance  of  tne  gic  the  next  morn- 
ing clearly  told  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  used  over  nignt;  a  quantity  ef 
blood  and  mud  being  ouite  perceptible  at  the  bottom.  The  parties  heard  that 
the  report  of  the  pistol  in  the  lane  on  the  Friday  erening,  and  tiie  dlacoTory  of 
the  blood  in  the  field,  had  led  to  great  alarm  amongst  the  magistracy.  Inquirv 
was  set  on  foot,  and  Thurtell,  Hunt,  and  Probert  were  at  length  appreheodeo. 
It  was  found  that  Hunt  had  adopted  a  peculiar  mode  for  tiie  purpose  of  eon- 
coaling  his  Identity;  for  when  he  was  hiring  the  gig,  and  doine  various  oflier 
acta  connected  with  this  atrocious  proceeding,  he  wore  very  long  whiskers; 
but  on  the  Mondav  after  the  murder,  he  had  them  taken  off;  and  they  all  knew 
that  nothing  could  possibly  alter  the  appearance  of  a  man  more  than  die  taking 
away  of  large  bushy  whiskers.  Strict  inquiries  were  made  by  the  magistratos, 
but  nothing  was  ascertained  to  prove  to  a  certainty  who  was  murdered.  The 
body  was,  however,  found  on  the  Thursday,  Hunt  having  given  evidence  as  to 
the  place  where  the  body  was  deposited.  The  evidence  which  Htmt  gave,  and 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  he  would  use:  but  no  other  fiMit  comhig 
out  of  hto  mouth,  save  that,  would  he  advert  to.  He  was  entitled,  in  point  of 
law,  to  make  use  of  that  The  fact  only  of  the  disclosure  by  Hunt,  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  body  was  disoovered,  was  he  permitted  to  make  use  of; 
and  to  that  alone,  so  far  as  Hunt's  confession  went,  he  would  confine  htanself. 
But  by  reference  to  his  conversations  with  others,  and  to  various  eircumstaneea 
sot  adverted  to  by  him,  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  eatahHsh 
a  perfect  and  complete  diain  of  evidence.  He  had  now  stated  tiie  principal 
part  of  the  facts  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  jury.  Some  of 
them,  they  must  observe,  would  depeiA  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice;  te 
Probert,  though  not  an  accomplice  de/mthe  murder,  was  confeBsedly  privy  to 
a  certain  part  of  the  transaction— to  flie  concealment  of  the  body— 4o  ne  ece- 
cealment,  oonseouently,  of  the  murder.  He  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  bad,  a 
very  bad  man.  He  was  presented  to  the  juiy  in  that  character.  What  good 
man  could  ever  lend  himself,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  so  revoltmg  a  trans* 
action  P  An  accomplice  must  always  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  base 
man.  The  jury  would  therefore  receive  the  evidence  of  Probert  witfi  extreme 
cauUon;  and  they  would  mark,  wHh  peculiar  atteatioo,  hcrv  far  hh  eridence 
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was  confirmed  by  tostimony  that  could  not  be  impeached.  ,  But  he  would  ad- 
duce such  witnesses  in  confirmation  of  Probert's  statement^he  would  so  con- 
film  him  in  every  point,  as  to  build  up  his  testimony  vrith  a  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency  which  could  not  be  shaken,  much  less  oTertorned.  He  would 
proTe  by  other  witnesses  besides  Probej%  that  Thurtell  set  out  with  a  compa- 
nion from  London,  who  did  not  arrive  at  the  ostensible  end  of  his  journey;  he 
would  prove  that  he  had  brought  the  property  of  that  companion  to  Prooert's 
house,  the  double-barrelled  gun,  the  backgammon-board,  and  the  green  carpet- 
bag; he  would  prove,  that  some  time  before  he  arrived  at  the  cottage,  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  or  pistol  .was  heard  in  Giirs-hill-lane,  not  far  from  the  cottage; 
Ae  would  prore  that  his  clothes  were  in  a  bioody  state;  and  that,  when  he  was 
apprehended,  even  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  murder,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  efface  all  Uie  marks  from  his  apparel.  Besides  all  this,  thev  would  0nd, 
that  in  his'  pocket,  when  apprehenaed,  there  was  a  penknife  which  was  posi- 
tively sworn  to  as  having  belonged  to  Bilr.  Weare,  and  also  the  fellow  pistol  of 
that  which  was  found  adjoining  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed, — 
the  pair  having  been  purchased  in  Mary-le-bone-street  by  Hunt  These  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  case  clearly  home  to  Thurtell.  Next  as  to  Hunt  He 
was  charged  as  an  accomplice  before  the  fact  It  was  evident  that  he  advised 
this  proceeding.  For  what  purpose,  but  to  advise,  did  he  proceed  to  the  cot- 
tage? He  was  a  stranger  to  llirs.  Probert  and  her  family;  he  was  not  expected 
at  the  cottage.  There  was  not  for  him,  a3  there  was  for  Thurtell,  an  apology 
for  his  visit  He  hired  a  gig,  and  he  procured  a  sack — the  jury  knew  to  what 
end  and  purpose.  Thev  would  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  gun,  travelling-bag^ 
and  backgaxnmon-board  were  found  in  his  lodging.  These  oonatitnted  a  part 
of  the  plunder  of  Mr.  Weare,  and  could  onlv  be  possessed  by  a  person  paitiei* 
pating  in  this  crime.  Besides,  there  was  placed  about  the  neeK  of  Proberf  s 
Wife,  a  chain,  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Weare,  and  round  the  neck  of  the 
murdered  man  there  was  found  a  shawl,  which  belonged  to  Thurtell,  but  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  Hunt  In  giving  this  summary  of  the  case,  he 
had  not  stated  ever^  circumstance  connected  with  it  His  ereat  anidety  was, 
not  to  state  that  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  would  be  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence. One  circumstance  he  had  omitted,  which  he  felt  it  neoessuy  to  lay 
before  the  jurv.  It  was,  that  a  watch  was  seen  in  the  possession  of  'niurtell, 
which  he  would  show  belonged  to  Mr.  Weare.  After  Tnurtell  waa  apprehend- 
ed, and  Hunt  had  said  something  on  the  subjest  of  this  transaction*  an  officer 
asked  Thurtell  what  he  had  done  with  the  watch  ?  He  answered  that,  **  whom 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him  and  chucked  it  away.'* 
Thurtell  also  made  another  disclosure.  ;He  said,  when  questioned,  **  that  other 
persons,  near  the  spot,  were  concerned  in  it,  whom  he  forbore  to  mention.'^ 
As  to  Thurtell,  the  evidence  would,  he  believed,  clearly  prove  him  to  have  been 
the  perpetrator  of  the  murder;  and  with  respect  to  Hunt,  it  was  equally  clear 
that  he  was  an  accessary  before  the  fact 

I  have  to  the  best  of  my  thUitf  given  you  the  circumstances  as  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Gurney,  and  have  omitted  his  preliminaij  remarks  and  ob- 
serf  atioos  as  to  evidence.  You  have  now  the  case  before  you  as  it  was 
made  oat  by  the  witnesses,  whose  examinations  therefore  I  shall  sup- 
press-—with  the  exception  of  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probert^  which  are 
too  interesting  and  curious  to  allow  of  omission.  Before  I  come  to 
^sOy  however,  I  must  have  your  leave  to  describe  a  few  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  to  relate  the  effect  which  occasionally  I  remarked  their  evi- 
dence to  have  upon  the  prisoners. 

The  officers  and  constables  gave  their  accounts  plainly,  firmly,  and  un- 
grammatically, as  gentlemen  in  their  line  generally  do;  and  BIr.  Ward, 
the  surgeon  of  Watford,  described  the  injuries  of  the  deceased  in  a  very 
intelligent  manner,  in  spite  of  Mr. .  Piatt,  whose  questions  mfght  have 
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tbiBi^  of  him."    I  got 

Hunt  iralked  on,  and 

lotha  I  borroved."   I 


tell  toft  tbe  Coftsh  and  Hones  almoat  immedkteW*  in  a  hone  and  ehaiae ;  It  via  a 
nay  hone  t  I  believe  Hont  brought  the  hone  and  chaite ;  Thnrtell  left  a  little  after 
Ave.  I  aftorwarria  aet  off  to  go  in  my  own  gig ;  1  took  Hunt  with  me.  When  I  eane 
te  the  middle  of  Qxfdrd  Street,  Hunt  got  oat  of  the  gig  to  purahaae  a  loin  of  porkt 
bj  mr  reqeest,  for  mpper.  When  we  earoe  to  the  top  of  Oifiord  Street,  Uoat  mid* 
**  Thn  H  tne  plaee  Jaek  it  to  take  up  bia  friend  at"  In  our  way  down  we  overtook 
Thnrtell,  about  four  milea  from  Lcmdon.  Hunt  aaid  to  me,  *' There  they  are ;  driine 
by,  and  take  no  notiee.**  He  added,  <•  It  'a  all  right;  Jaek  has  got  him."  There 
were  two  peraons  in  the  gig^Thurtelt  and  another ;  I  paaacd  them  and  aaid  noUnag. 
I  stopped  at  a  public-houae  ea)lcd  tbe  Bald-faced  Stag,  about  aeven  mtlea  from  Lon- 
don, two  roilea  abort  of  Edgware.  It  waa  then  perhapa,  a  quarter  to  aeven.  When 
Hnnt  aaid  **  It  'a  all  right,**^  I  asked  him  what  was  his  name  f  Hunt  replied,  «*  Ton 
•iw  not  to  know  kia  name  i  yon  never  saw  him  t  yon  know  nothing  of  him."' 
OQt  at  the  Bald^faeed  Stag ;  I  supplied  the  hooae  with  apirita.  Hun 
said,  **  I'll  not  go  in,  beeauae  I  hare  not  returned  the  horae-elotha 
alopped  ahoQt  twenty  muintea ;  I  then  drove  on,  and  overttwk  Hunt  aboot  a  qnaiter 
•f  •  mile  from  Edgware.  I  took  him  up,  and  we  drove  to  Mr.  Cbrke'a,  at  Edg- 
ware. We  had  a  glaaa  of  bnndy  and  water.  I  ahould  think  we  dkl  not  aiop  ten 
minutea;  we  went  into  the  bar.  We  atopped  a  little  further  in  Edrware;  and 
BSid  hooght  half  a  buahel  of  oom ;  I  waa  out  of  eom  at  home  t  I  put  it  m  the  gig. 
HwM  then  aaid,  **  1  wonder  where  Thnrtell  ia :  he  ean't  have  paaaed  as."  We  thai 
drove  on  to  the  Artichoke,  kept  by  Mr.  Fiekl.  We  got  there  within  about  eiriit  mi- 
notes  of  eight.  Neither  I  nor  Hunt  got  out.  We  had  four  or  five  glaaaes  of  brandy 
nd  water,  waithig  for  the  express  purpose  of  Thurtell  eoming  op :  we  thodgbt  we 
heard  ahorse  and  ehaise,  and  started  i  i  think  we  stopped  more  than  three  qoailen 
of  an  hour  at  Elstree.  We  went  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  Mr.  Phillimore'a  Lodge, 
to  wait  for  Thurtell.  Hunt  aaiil,  I  ahall  wait  here  for  John  Thurtell,  and  he  got  out 
OB  the  road.  I  drove  on  through  Radlett,  towarda  mr  own  eottagr ;  when  1  came 
sear  my  own  eottage,  within  alMut  a  hundred  yaula,  I  met  John  Thanril;  he  waa 
on  foot ;  he  says  <«  Hollo !  where 's  Hunt  ?*'  1  mid  I  had  left  him  waiting  near  Philli- 
more's  Lodge  for  him ;  Jolin  Thurtell  aaid  to  that,  *'ph,  I  don't  want  hhn  now,  for 
1  have  done  the  trieki*'  he  aaid  he  had  killed  hia  friend  that  he  had  broa^t  down 
with  him;  he  had  ridded  the  eoantry  of  a  villian,  who  had  robbed  him  of  three 
or  fonr  hundred  pounda !"  I  mid,  "Good  God !  I  hope  yon  have  not  killed  the  man?" 
and  he  aaid  *'  It^s  of  no  conaeouenee  to  yon,  yon  don't  know  him,  nor  yon  never 
saw  him  t  do  yon  go  baek  and  fieteh  Hnnt,  yoa  know  beet  where  yon  left  him  !**    I 


to  the  plaee  where  I  left  Hunt,  and  foond  him  near  the  spot  where  I  left 
Thortell  did  not  go.  1  said  to  Hunt,  when  I  took  him  np,  •<  John  I'^rteO  ia 
M,  my  hanse^-he  haa  killed  hia  friend :"  and  Hunt  aaid,  *<  Thank  God,  I  am  oat  of 
it ;  I  em  glad  he  haa  done  it  wjthont  me ;  1  ean't  think  where  the  devil  be  eoald 
pass  I  never  mw  him  paw  any  where,  but  I'm  glad  I  'm  out  of  it."  He  aaid, 
**  This  is  the  plaee  we  was  to  have  done  it,"  (meaning  near  Phillimore'a  Lodge ;)  I 
asked  him  who  the  man  wa^  and  he  said  <«  You  don 't  know  him,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
yon  s"  he  said  it  was  n  man  that  had  robbed  Jaek  of  several  hondred  poonds,  and 
they  meant  to  have  it  baek  againt  by  that  time  1  had  reached  my  own  house;  John 
Thurtell  stood  at  the  gatfe ;  we  drove  into  the  yard ;  Hunt  aaya,  <•  Thortell  where 
flOnkl  yen  pom  me  r  Thurtell  replied,  'Mt  don't  matter  where  1  pmaed  yon, 
I've  done  the  triek— I  have  done  it;"  Thurtell  aaid,  *<  What  the  devil  dki  yon  let 
Prohert  stop  flrinking  at  bia  d-^  publie  houaea  for,  when  yon  knew  what  waa  In 
be  done  ?"  Hunt  mid,  « I  marie  sure  you  wer«  behind  or  elae  we  dioald  not  have 
(Hopped  t '  I  then  took  the  loin  of  pork  into  the  kitehen  and  gave  it  to  the  aervant 
.M  codk  for  aopper.  I  then  went  into  the  parioor  and  introduced  Hnnt  to  MrsL 
FrobeK)  he  bad  neter  been  there  before.  Thortell  followed  immediately  t  we 
had  atopped  in  the  yard  a  little  time  before  we  went  in.  I  retnmed  to  the  par- 
lonr  and  told  Mrs.  Probert  we  were  going  to  Mr.  Nieholla'  to  get  lenve  for  n 
da^'s  shooUog;  before  we  went  out  Thortell  took  a  seek  and  a  cord  with  him. 
We  then  vent  down  the  huie,  I  carried  the  hmtem:  as  we  went  along  llrartell 
•  spud,  <<  I  began  to  think,  Hunt,  you  would  not  eome."  Hunt  said  ««  We  mndc 
ffira  yon  were  behind,"  I  walked  foremost ;  Thurtell  aaid,  «  Prober!,  he  k  joat 
beyond  the  accood  turning."  When  he  came  to  the  aecond  turning  he  aaid  it  ia  n 
litlle  further  on.  He  at  length  aaid,  **  I'hia  ia  the  plaee."  We  then  locked  about 
fbr  a  piaiol  and  knife,  but  couM  not  find  either;  we  got  over  the  hedge  and  there 
•found  the  body  lying t  the  head  waa  bound  up  in  a  abawl,  I  think  a  red  one  (heee 
the  shawl  ahpcady  ptedueed,  waa  ahown  to  wUnemt)  I  can't  my  that  to  the  slwwL 
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*l*li«irldl  wtuthfiA  tke  deecMecTi  poeketo^  and  fomid  a  poeket-book  MoteinmK  tliree 
five  poand  notes,  a  raeiDorandom  book,  and  some  silver.    Jokn  Thartell  said,  **  This 
U  ail  he  has  pit,  I  took  the  wateh  and  purse  when  I  killed  him."    The  body  was 
tiben  pat  into  a  sack,  head  foremost ;  the  nok  eame  to  tlie  kne<^  and  was  tied  with 
a  eord ;  it  was  the  saek  John  Thiirtell  had  taken  oat  of  the  gig  t  we  then  left  the 
body  there  and  went  towards  home.    Thnrtell  saki,  •*  When  I  first  shot  him  he 
iamped  out  of  the  gig  and  ran  like  the  devih  singing  oat  that  *  he  would  deliver  all 
btt  had  if  I  'd  only  spare  his  Ufe.^  "    John  Thartell  said,  *<  I  jumped  out  of  the  gig 
and  ran  after  him ;  1  got  him  down,  and  be^  to  cut  his  throat,  as  I  thought,  eiose 
to  the  jugular  Tein,  but  I  ooald  not  stop  his  singing  out;  1  then  jammed  the  pistol 
into  his  head  t  I  gave  it  a  turn  round,  and  then  I  knew  I  had  done  him."   He  then 
aaid  to  Hont.   *<  Joe,  you  ought  to  have  been  with  me,  for  I  thoo^ht  at  one  time  he 
voiUd  have  got  the  better  of  me.    These  d— d  pistols  are  like  spits,  they  are  of  no 
use."    Hunt  sakl,  **  I  should  hare  thought  one  of  those  pistols  would  have  killed 
him  dead,  but  you  had  plenty  of  tools  with  you ;"  we  then  returned  to  the  house  and 
supped.    In  the  oaOrse  of  the  evenings  after  supper,  John  Thurtell  produced  a  hand* 
■OTtie  gold  wateh:  I  think  double  cased ;  it  had  a  gold  ehain  attached  to  it    He  Uwk 
off  the  ehain  and  offered  to  make  Mrs.  Probert  a  present  of  it,  sajiag  it  was  more 
fit  Ibr  a  ladj  than  a  gentleman.    Mrs.  Probert  refused  for  some  tmie,  but  at  length 
aeeepted  or  it.    He  pot  the  watch  and  seafin  his  pocket ;  we  had  no  spare  bed  that 
nights  I  asked  when  they  would  go  to  bed.    1  said  my  sister  would  sleep  with  Tho- 
naaui  ThurtelFs  ehildren,  and  that  they  could  have  her  bed.    They  answered  they 
vookl  sleep  on  the  sofa.    Hunt  sang  two  or  three  songs  after  sapper  s  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional singer.    Mrs.  Probert  and  Miss  Noyes  went  to  bed  between  twelve  and 
one.    When  they  were  gone,  John  Thurtell  took  out  a  pocket-book,  a  purse,  and  a 
memorandum-book ;  the  purse  contained  sovereigns  -,  1  can't  say  how  many.  He  look 
1$L  in  notes  from  the  pocket-book,  aad  gave  Hunt  and  myself  a  5/.  note  and  a  sovereign 
«aeh,  saying— <«  that  ^a  your  share  of  the  blunt.'*    There  were  sevei-al  papers  in  the 
books ;  they  and  tlie  purse  and  books  were  burnt;  a  carpet  bag  was  opened.  Thurtell 
said  it  had  belonged  to  the  man  he  had  murdered ;  it  contained  wearing  apparel  and 
ahooting  materiaTs  i  they  were  examined  and  pot  in  again ;  I  think  two  or  three  silk 
handkerebiefs  were  left  out ;  there  was  also  a  back-gammon  board,  containing  dice  and 
cards :  I  also  saw  a  double-barrelled  gun  ;  It  was  taken  out  of  a  case  and  looked  at*; 
alt  the  lhia|[s  were  Uken  away  next  day  in  a  gig,  by  Thurtell  and  Hunt    After  this^ 
Thmtell  said,  '*  I  mean  to  have  Barber  Beaomontand  Woods;*'  Barber  Beaumont 
ia  a  director  of  a  fire  oflBee  with  which  John  Thurtell  had  some  dispute ;  Woods  is  a 
young  man  in  London  who  keeps  companv  with  Miss  Noyes.    It  was  a  ^neral  con- 
Torsation,  and  I  cannot  reoolleet  the  particulars :  he  might  have  mentioned  other 
names,  but  I  can't  recollect  them.    Thartell  said  to  Bunt,  **  We  must  now  go  out 
and  fetch  the  body,  and  put  it  In  the  pond."    I  said,  «By  G— d,  you  shan^  put 
it  in  the  pond»  you'll!  be  my  ruin  else."    There  is  a  pond  in  my  ground.    Thurtell 
aaid,  **  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mistake  of  Hunt  I  should  have  killed  him  in  the  other 
lane,  and  returned  to  town  and  inquired  of  his  friends  why  he  had  not  come.**  First, 
only  Thurtell  and  Hunt  went  out ;  when  they  came  back.  Hunt  sakl,  <*  Probert,  he 
is  too  heav^we  can't  canr  him  ;  we  have  only  brought  hSm  a  little  way.'^ .  Thur- 
toll  sakl, ««  Will  you  go  with  us  ?  1 11  not  the  bridle  on  ray  horse  and  fetch  him."    I 
went  out  to  the  stsble  with  him,  and  left  Hunt  waiting  near  the  gate.    Thurtell's 
korse  was  braaght  out,  and  Thnrtell  and  I  went  down  and  broogfat  the  body  on  the 
hone ;  Hunt  dkl  not  go  with  os.    We  took  the  body  to  Mr.  Wardle's  field,  near  my 
gate.    Hunt  took  the  horse  back  to  the  stable,  and  came  back  to  the  garden,  and 
we  drsgsed  the  body  down  the  garden  to  the  pond :  we  put  some  stones  in  the 
sack,  and  threw  the  bodyinto  the  pond.    The  man's  feet  were  perhaps  half  a  foot 
above  the  water ;  John  Thnrtell  got  a  cord,  threw  it  round  the  feet,  and  gave  me 
the  other  end,  -  and  I  dragged  it  into  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  it  sunk.    We  all 
three  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  I  went  to  bed  almost  immediatelv.    I  found  my 
wife  op;  next  mornings  I  came  down  about  nine  o'clock.    Thurtell  said,  in  pre- 
sence of  Hunt,  that  they  had  been  down  the  lane,  to  look  for  the  pistol  and  knife, 
but  neither  could  be  found.    They  asked  me  to  go  down  the  lane  and  seek  them, 
in  the  ooone  of  the  day ;  which  I  promised  to  do.    When  I  went  down  the  lane, 
I  saw  a  man  at  work  near  the  spot,  so  I  took  no  notice.    That  morning  they 
went  awav  afler  breakfast    On  Sunday  thev  eame  down  again ;  and  Thomas  Thur- 
tell and  Mr.  Noyes  came  also.    Thomas  'rhurtell  and  Hunt  eame  in  a  gig.    Hunt 
brought  a  new  spade  with  him.    He  said  it  was  to  dig  a  grave  for  the  deceased  that 
he  brought  it    Hant  returned  with  the  cig  after  setting  down  Thomfts  Thnrtell, 
and  branght  John  Thnrtell  and  Noyes  In  the  chaise.    Hunt  was  very  dirtlTT  dnps9«^i 
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wbcahe  flMM  doirn,  uul  vflfttup  min  to  thamn.  Whtn  he  ttmt  d«wii«  he  «m 
well  drened— in  almoit  n^w  elotbea.  Hoot  mid  ue  clothet  betoond  to  the  decemd  i 
he  told  me  bad  thrown  a  neir  mde  over  the  hedge  bto  my  garaen ;  I  mw  it  after- 
wards ;  it  was  a  new  ipade.  J^n  Thartell  and  I  walked  to  the  pond.  He  aiked 
ne  if  the  bodjr  had  riten  ?  I  taid,  no  i  and  he  aaid  it  woaM  lay  there  for  a  BMBth. 
In  the  afternoon  Hewart  called,  and  I  went  with  him  to  Mr.  Nkholli^.  On  my 
retom,  I  told  lliortell  and  Hqnt  that  Mr.  Niehollt  had  told  me  that  aome  one 
had  fired  a  pirtol  or  gnn  off  fai  6iirt-hill-hme  on  Friday  nieht,  and  that  then 
were  eriei  or  morder,  aa  thongfa  tome  one  had  beeh  killed.  He  aiid  it  waa  abooft 
eight  o'eloek,  and  added,  '<  I  mppoae  it  waa  done  by  tome  of  your  firiendato  ficMiai 
eaeh  other."  John  Thartell  mkC  <*  then  I  am  baked.**  I  aaid,  <«  I  am  afraid  H*i  a 
bad  job,  aa  Mr.  Nieholls  aeems  to  know  all  about  it ;  I  am  Tery  tony  it  ewr  ha^ 
pened  here,  aa  I  fVar  it  will  be  my  rain.*'  Thortell  mid,  '*  never  mand  Pkubert, 
tbey  ean  do  nothing  with  yoo.**  I  aald  the  body  most  be  Immediately  taken  out  ef 
my  pood  aniu.  Thurtell  taid, «« I  *ll  tell  yon  what  I  Ml  do,  Probert  t  after  yoa  we 
all  gone  to  bed,  Joe  and  I  will  UJte  the  body  up  and  boiy  it."  Hunt  wm  prcaent  H 
thik  Itoktthemthatwoaldbeaabndtiftheybnrieditinthenrden.  JohnThor» 
tell  aaid,  **  I'll  bury  hfan  where  you  nor  no  one  elie  ean  find  him?*  Aa  John  ThortiU 
waa  going  into  the  parlour,  Hnnt  mid,  *<  Pkt)bert,  they  can  do  nothing  witiiyon  or 
me,  even  if  they  do  find  it  odt,  aa  we  were  neither  of  ut  at  the  murder.'*  Thorleit 
and  Hunt  sat  on  all  that  night ;  I,  Neyes,  and  Thomas  Thortell,  went  to  bed.  T1m>- 
mas  Thartell  slept  with  his  ehOdren.  In  the  morning,  John  Thartell  and  Hnnt  aaid 
they  went  to  dig  a  grave,  and  the  dogs  were  barking  all  night,  and  they  thooghti 
tone  waa  about  the  ground.    John  Thartell  said^  «*  Joe  and  1  will  < 


^bt 
take  him  quite  away,  and  that  wiU  be  better  for  you  altogether."  Thomaa 
Thartell  and  Hunt,  and  mj  boy,  Addis,  went  away  in  one  ohnse  after  breakfinl^  end 
John  Thnttell,  Thomas  Mayes,  and  Miss  Noyes  in  another.  The  bey  wai  aent  to 
town  to  be  out  of  the  way.  That  evening  Jetm  Thortell  and  Hon!  came  agafai  in  a 
gig  about  nine ;  they  took  topper ;  after  supper,  John  ThuMell  and  I  went  to  the 
stable,  leatmc  Uont  Ulkbg  to  Mrs.  Probert.  Thartell  said,  ••Come,  let *8  get  the 
bodv  vp ;  while  Hunt  is  talking  to  Mrs.  Probert,  she  will  not  flospeei."  We  went 
to  the  pond,  and  got  the  body  op;  we  took  it  oot  of  Uie  aaek,  and  oat  the  eloihea  all 
off  iti  We  left  the  body  naked  on  the  grass,  and  retnrned  to  the  pnrioar;  we  then 
went  to  the  subles,  and  John  1*hariell  went  to  hii  g^  and  took  oat  a  new  tiek  and 
aome  eord ;  we  all  three  returned  to  the  pood,  and  pat  the  body  head-ibremon  iatt 
the  aaek ;  we  all  three  carried  it  to  the  lower  guden  gate;  we  left  Hnnt  waStieg 
with  the  body,  while  Thartell  and  I  went  roond  the  pood.    I  earned  the  handle  or 


I  threw  it  into  the  gig ;  we  then  put  the  horte  to^  and  Hmrtell  aaid,  ^we 
had  better  leave  the  elothea  here,  Pifobert,  there  ia  not  room  fbr  them."  The  oloChea 
were  left,  and  the  body  was  put  into  the  gig.  I  refused  to  assist  them  in  tettlm^the 
body  in  the  gig.  They  went  away.  I  next  mondng^  burnt  aome  of  the  dothea,  and 
threw  the  rett  away  in  different  phnea.  I  waa  taken  into  euttody  on  the  Toeadi^ 
evenbg  after  they  went  away** 

*  I  am  able  on  pretty  good  authority,  to  hand  yoa  the  following  atatement  aa  mode 
by  Probert,  nrevioutly  to  bit  being  admitted  evidence.  Tea  will  aee  how  he  has 
softened  the  blMpbemy--for  I  believe  there  is  not  one  oath  hei«  whloh  he  did  not 
put  down.  The  words  in  lulics  are  alterations  which  he  made  when  he  oadentaad 
he  waa  to  be  admitted.    Are  they  not  prudent  additkms  ? 

«  When  I  got  to  PbilUmore's  Lodge,  Hunt  said,  '•  I  jmast  get  oot  here^  for  tisi 
is  the  plaee  fwas  to  have  rode  the  smgle  horse  to^  if  you  had  not  come  down."  I 
said,  OS  he  was  getHngvut^  «<  What  do  you  mean  by  Mopping  here  f'--^'  Why  I  am 
Koii«  to  wait  here  for  John  Thortell.**-4  said^  <•  What  can  you  want  to  wait  here 
for  John  ThurteUf  when  he  knows  the  way  to  my  phue."  He  said*  *<  I  ahaU  wait 
here,  and  Toa  must  go  on."  I  eontmued  for  at  leaat  five  minntea  endenvooni^  to 
persoade  him  to  goon  with  me^-He  said  he  woold  not,  and  tamed  short  round  and 
walked  back  towards  London.  I  then  drove  on  home,  and  met  John  Thartell  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  my  own  hooae.  John  Thartell  said,  «  Where  'a  Hnnt  f* 
I  sakl,  *•  I  have  left  him  at  rhillimore's  Lodge,  waitug  fiar  you."  •*  Damn  Ms  aHqnd 
hlood,  did  he  think  1  was  going  to  be  all  nwht  upon  the  road.  The  fost  i^  I  don't 
vant  him  now,  for  I  have  killed  my  fntnA.^  Indd,  «  0^94  Q^tLIkapemmAmie 
tut  killed  an^permm,  much  m^re  a JHauir  He  said,  «•  Oh,  it's  the  damned  thief 
that  robbed  me  of  My  three  hundred  pounda.  Will  you  go  back  and  fetch  Hnnt,  w 
yoa  know  where  you  have  put  him  down  best    I  shall  not  go  in  your  house  till  you 
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Mrs.  Prabert  is  bf  no  meant  pouessed  of  ^^  ti  weil«favoiired  face."— 
It  lias  a  good  and  a  canatml  colour,  which  in  moments  of  great  grief  and 
hjrstenc  passion,  is  a  great  comfort — ^but  her  forehead  is  ill-shaped  and 
large— «and  her  sly  grej  eyes  have  a  wildness  which  I  should  be  loth  to 
confide  in.  She  gave  her  evidence  drop  bj^drop,  and  not  then  without 
great  aquee^nng.  Every  dangerous  question  overcame  her  agitated  nerves, 
and  she  very  properly  took  time  to  recover  before  she  answered.  Her 
rntdden  vehement  and  tearful  joy  at  the  safety  of  her  husband  was  late 
but  timely;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  lar.  Nicholson  b^A  informed 
ber  of  it  on  the  5tli  of  December,  just  one  month  before  her  hysterics. 
In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  so  abominable  a  farce  never  was  played  off  in 
a  Court  of  Justice;  but  it  had  its  effect,  for  it  touched  his  Lordship  and 
made  Mr.  Grumey  weep!— *This  was  the  sum  of  her  evidence. 

I  remember  tbe  niiht  of  the  84th  of  OeCober,  when  Mr.  John  ThnrteU  vad  Mr. 
Hunt  iame  to  GUrt-hill-cott&ge,  to  have  heard  the  toond  of  a  gig  paising  my  eottage. 
It  was  aboat  eight  oPelock,  I  think.  The  bell  of  oar  cottage  was  rung  oeaHy  an  hour 
after,  icfter  that  ringing  nobody  came  into  oor  hoate.  My  hoiband  eame  home  that 
night  nearly  at  ten.  I  eame  down  sulrtt  foand  Mr.  Probert,  John  Thnrtell,  and  a 
itrangert  in  the  parlour.  My  husband  introduced  that  stranger  as  Mr.  Hftmt  to  me. 
I  saw  John  Thurtell  take  out  a  gokl  ehain,  which  he  show^  to  me.  It  was  a  gpld 
watch  chain  with  a  great  deal  of  woric  about  it :  it  was  sueh  a  chain  as  thisy  I  tmnk 
(the  chain  was  shown  her.)  He  offered  to  make  it  a  present  to  me :  I  refused  it  for 
some  time,  and  at  last  he  gave  it  to  me  (she  was  shown  the  box  and  chain  produced 
by  the  constable  at  Watford.)    I  recollect  giving  that  box  and  the  chain  to  the  eon- 


stable,  i^  the  presence  of  the  mi^strates.    When  I  and  Miss  Nores  went  vp  sturs» 
'  » Thurtell,  Hunl^  and  Mr. Probert  in  the  room.    I  did  n 
Bly  1 1  weni 
What  I  nescd  in  leaning  nrrw  the  banisters,  was  all  in  a  whisper.    What  I  heard  at 


we  left  John  Thurtell,  Uunl^  and  Mr.  Probert  in  the  room .    I  did  not  so  to  bed  im- 
mediately 2 1  went  from  my  room  to  the  stairs  to  listen ;  I  leaned  over  the  banisters. 


first  was,  I  thought,  aboat  trying  on  clothes.  The  first  I  heard  was,  "  This,  I  think, 
will  fit  you  Terr  well.**  I  heard  a  noise  IOlc  a  rustling  of  papers  on,  the  table :  I  heard 
also  something  like  the  noise  of  papers  thrown  in  the  fii^e.    I  afterwards  went  up  to 


eoBM  baak^"  I  then  went  after  Uont,  and  met  him  just  beyond  Mr.  Philltnore'a 
liodge.  As  soon  as  be  saw  me  he  came  to  the  gig  and  got  up.  I  said,  ■<  Good  6od ! 
Hunt,  John  Thurtell  says  he  has  killed  the  aentleman  he  bixjught  down  with  him." 


Well,**  said  he,  **l  am  glad  I  am  out  oTit,  but  d— n  his  eyes  he  meant  to  hkre 
killed  bun  here,  that  is  what  I  got  out  for.  D—n  his  eyes  he  has  robbed  Thurtell  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  we  meant  to  have  bad  it  bock  again,  /wot  to  haveroUc  a 
hor§e  here,  bui  Jinding  you  "waa  coming  down,  Jack  9aid,vou  ndffht  a$  -well  drhe 
me  dran,  foir  a  d^jM  Uke  you  vonld  net  euepect  murder."  By  this  time  I  had 
■ot  home  and  said,  "^By  God  yon  shouM  neither  of  yon  come  to  my  house  if  I  had 
kaovB  t&ic  had  been  the  case.'*  Hmit  aaid.  ^  Why  d— « it,  it  can  nfke  no  differ* 
enee  to  you :  you  don't  know  the  man."  When  we-got  uito  the  yard,  /wot  Aerror- 
etruckfOnd  vent  into  the  otable,  not  knowing  what  to  do  for  Aar :  while  there  I 
A0iir<l Hunt  say,  •<  Where  the  devil  did  yon  pass  me.  Jack  r  Thurtell  sakl,  ««I 
don't  know  where  the  hell  I  passed  you— why  the  devil  did  you  let  that  Probert 
ttay  goaaling  at  his  pubUo-hooses,  when  you  knew  what  was  to  be  done  7  Suppose 
he  had  got  the  best  of  me— I  then  should  have,  got  baked.**  <«  Why  Jack,  yoo 
know  you  had  got  the  teols  to  do  it,  and  might  have  killed  two  or  three  soeh  as 
him."  « Why," said  he,  "t"^* -  •  ^ 


^  *  those  blasted  pistols  were  of  no  use— they  are  like  squibs. 
I  shot  him  in  the  &ee^  and  he  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  and  ran  like  hell,  and  I  after 
him.  He  kept  singing  out,  Jack,  I  'II  give  you  all  the  money  back  I  won  of  you,  but 
doo't  take  my  lift.  Igot  hold  of  Mm,  twik  oat  toy  luiife,  and  gave  him  a  cat,  as  I 
^•nghtt  aboat  the  juialar  vms,  but  (hat  dU  not  atop  his  mging  out  IihenUid 
hold  of  the  pistol  and  jammed  it  right  mto  his  head,  and  tuned  it  round,  then  I 
knew  I  had  done  hhn.  1  have  juti  drtu^gedhim  throwh  the  hedge,  andwenuut 
go  andfitehkimpreomtly.  I  ohatt  eaUthe  Ume  7\trfin*9  Lane,  and  if  ever  you 
afHt  (meaniiur  me} you  muot  expect  the  oame  fate J'-'^nni  said,  «<HBf«  yoa  got 
Oie  Ufik  aU  r%ht,  for  that 's  what  we  mast  now  look  to  ?" 
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my  owtt  chamber.  Oal  of  doort  I  mv  tomelhiBg;  I  UMkei  from  my  wo 
mw  two  gentlemen  ko  fiom  the  perloor  to  the  iteble ;  they  led  a  horse  oat  of  the 
ttable»  and  opened  the  yud  {tte  and  let  the  horte  oat  Some  time  after  that  I  heard 
•omething  in  the  garden ;  I  heard  aomethmg  dragged,  m  H  aeemed,  very  hea^y ;  it 
appeued  to  me  to  oome  Cram  the  tuhle  to  the  garden ;  the  garden  ia  near  the  haak 
gate ;  it  wai  dragged  along  the  dark  walk ;  I  had  a  new  of  it,  when  they  dragged  it 
out  of  the  dark  walk;  it  seemed  rery  large  and  heairy;  it  was  in  a  aaok,  Itwas  sfter 
this  I  heard  the  roitlmg  of  papers,  and  the  eonversatiaa  I  have  deseribed.  After  the 
seek  was  dragged  oat  of  the  dark  walk,  1  bad  a  view  of  it  until  it  was  half  way  down 
the  walk  to  &  pood.  I  had  a  good  view  of  it  ao  far.  After  thia  I  heard  a  noim 
like  a  heap  of  atones  thrown  into  a  pit,  I  ean't  deserihe  it  any  other  war ;  it  wm  a 
hollow  aoond.  I  heard,  besidea  what  I  have  htSare  mentioned,  aome  faither  eonvcr- 
aatioa.  The  Scat  I  heard  waa,  I  thmk,  Uont'a  voiee;  he  aaid»  **let  oa  take  a  51. 
note  eaeh."  I  did  net  hear  Thartell  my  aay  thing ;  then— I  am  trying  to  reaolleet 
—I  h«ud  another  voiee  my,  *<  we  mnat  my  thera  waa  a  hara  thrown  np  In  the  gig 
on  the  edahioo— we  mast  tell  the  boy  ao  in  the  morning;"  I  next  heard  a  «oiee^  I 
.  ean't  exactly  my  whoae,  **  we  had  better  be  off  to  towq  by  fbnr  or  five  c^eloek  in  the 
monung;"  and  then,  I  think,  John  Thartell  it  waa,  who  aaid,  «  We  had  better  not 
go  before  eight  or  nine  o'eloek;**  and  the  parlonr  door  then  abut,  I  heard  John 
Thurtell  my  also  (I  think  it  wm  his  raiee^)  *•  Holding  shall  be  next*'  I  rstfaer  think 
it  was  Hant  who  next  spoke ;  he  asked,  **  Hm  Jie  (Holding)  got  money  ^  John 
Thnitell  replied,  **  It  is  not  money  I  want,  it  is  ravenge ;  it  is,"  said  John  Thnrteil, 
**  HoUbg  who  hu  nuned  my  friend  here."  I  did  not  at  first  understand  who  this 
friend  was;  I  believe  it  meant,  Mr.  Probert,  my  husband,  I  cannot  aaf  whether 
Holding  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  transaction  of  my  huaband'ahaakruptey.  <'kwaa 
Hoiding,'*  nid  Jobn  Thurtell,  "  who  rained  my  friend  here,  and  destroycSd  my  pence 
of  mind."  My  hiisband  came  to  bed  about  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock ;  I  oelievo 
it  vraa  (  I  did  not  know  exactly  the  hour. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown^  althongh  in  answer  to  his 
Lordship's  inquiry,  the  yary  decided  on  going  through  the  case;— thej 
revoked  diat  decision  at  the  desire  of  John  Thurtell;  who  stroi^gky  hot 
respectfiillj  pressed  on  their  attention  the  long  and  harassing  time  hie  had 
stood  at  that  bar;  and  beg|;ed  for  a  night's  cessation  to  recruit  his  strength 
previous  to  his  making  his  defence.  Hunt  said  nothing: — but  Thurtell's 
manner  was  too  earnest  to  admit  of  denial,  and  the  Court  adjourned— an 
officer  having  been  sworn  to  keep  the  jury  apart  from  all  persons. 

I  should  not  have  omitted  to  mention  an  admirable  piece  of  presence 
of  mind  aikd  bj-plaj  which  Thurtell  showed  towards  Clarke  the  publicani 
who  had  been  an  old  acquaintance:  on  Clarke's  turning  to  bow  to  him 
when  he  entered  the  witness  box,  in  which  he  was  about  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner's  identity;— Thurtell  received  the  bow  with  a  look  of  ignorant 
wonder,— and  elevated  his  eyebrows  as  though  to  say,  ^  How!  bow  to 
me!— I  know  you  not."  lllis  could  but  have  been  instantaneous,  but 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  was  evident,  and  the  tridc  was  inimitaUy 
well  performed. 

At  half-past  ten  at  night  we  were  allowed  to  return  to  our  houses  and 
our  food:— at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  we  were  again  wedged 
together  in  tiie  same  court. 

Thurtell,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  kerchief  round  the  neck,  wu 
droned  as  en  the  previous  day;— ^he  looked  as  though  he  had  passed  a 
good  night;  and  yet  he  must  have  been  busy  in  the  brain  through  all 
the  dark  hours! — ^There  was  a  more  sallow  paleness  on  Hunt's  ft^>— - 
and  less  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  oi  his 
court-dress. 


The  JQiy  were  re-usembled— aad  fhe  trial  proceeded. 
Ruthven  and  Thomas  Thortell  were  recalled  on  some  triflin|  points— 
•nd  in  a  short  time^  Mr.  Justice  Park  informed  John  Thurtdl,  that  he 
was  ready  to  hear  any  observations  be  had  to  make.  Thurtell  intimated, 
in  a  murnrar  to  Wilson,  which  Wilson  interpreted  to  the  Court,  that  he 
wished  his  witnesses  to  be  examined  first,  as  though  he  thought  their  e?i- 
dence  would  interfere  with  his  eloquence;  but  t£s  was  refused,  as  being 
contraiy  to  the  practice. 

Thurtell  now  seemed  to  retire  within  himself  for  half  a  minute— 4ffid 
then  slowly,-~the  crowd  being  breathlessly  silent  and  anxious,— drawing 
in  his  bresutfa,  gathering  up  his  frame,  and  looking  very  steadfastly  at  the 
jury,  he  commenced  his  defence. — He  spoke  in  a  deep,  measured,  and 
unshaken  tone;— accompanying  it  witii  a  rather  studied  theatrical  action, 
Mjr  Lord,  Mid  Gentlemen  of  the  J017,— Under  greater  diifienhies  tiwn  erer  nun 
•neountered,  I  now  riie  to  ▼indieete  mj  eharaeter  and  defend  mj  life.  I  bn^e  been 
•nnported  in  tkk  hour  of  trial,  by  the  knowledge  that  my  eanae  U  heard  before  an 
enli^tened  tribunal,  and  that  the  free  imtitatlona  of  my  eoontry  haTO  plaoed  ray 
detbny  hi  the  haada  of  twelve  men,  who  are  onfaifinetteed  by  preindiee,  and  nnawed 
by  power.  I  have  been  repreienfeed  by  the  pram,  whioh  aamet  it»  benefita  or  earaoa 
on  rapid  wings  from  one  estrenu^  of  the  khigdom  to  the  other,  m  a  man  more  dn* 
praved,  more  grateitioii^y  and  habitnally  proa%Bte  and  eniel,  than  hat  ever  appeared 
in  modem  timea.  I  have  been  hehlnp  to  the  world  m  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder, 
under  earenmataneea  of  gFeater  aggmvntion,  of  nmre  eruel  and  premeditated  atroaity» 
than  It  ever  belbre  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  have  teen  or  heard  of.  I  havebeenheid 
forth  to  the  world  aa  a  depmvnd,  heartlea^  remotielen^  prayerlew  villain,  who  had 
•edaeed  my  friend  iaito  a  aeqiieatarad  path,  merely  in  order  to  deq^ehhim  with  the 
greater  aaouiitjp  aa  a  anakn  who  had  erept  into  hit  botom  only  to  strike  a  sore 
Blow— «s  a  monalai^  wIkh  after  the  perpetraUon  of  a  deed  from  whieh  the  hardest 
heart  reeolls  with  horror,  and  at  whieh  humanity  stands  aghast,  washed  away  the  re- 
lit in  the  midst  of  riot  mid  debaaeheiy.  Tou,|  ' 
whieh  have  been  daUy,  I  may  m]  '  ~ 
ndring  more  than  the  usual  rirtuc 
you  should  entirely-divest  your  udnds  of  those  feeling  ,  ,  , 
feelings  whieh  sooh  relations  must  have  ezeited;  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  as  &r  aa 


membranee  of  my  leoilt  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debaaeheiy .    Ton,  gentlemen,  1 
taus  whieh  have  been  daUy,  I  may  my  houriy,  puhlUied  1 
!  remdring  more  than  the  usual  virtue  of  our  nature  to  ei. 

you  should  entirely-divest  your  minds  of  those  feelings,  I  may  say  those  creditable 


it  Is  possible  for  men  to  enter  mto  a  grave  investigatiQn  with  minds  unbiassed,  and 
judgments  unlaipairadL  after  the  eahtmnieswith  whieh  the  publie  mind  has  been  d^ 
luged— I  my,  I  am  mtMfied,  that  with  such  minds  and  sooh  jndgments,  you  have  this 
di^  assumed  your  snsrcd  offiee.  The  horrible  goiliwhish  has  been  atti&uled  to  mc^ 
is  sueh  M  eould  not  have  resnlted  from  eustom,  but  most  have  been  the  innate  prhi> 


re  resnlted  from  eustom,  but  n 
«iple  of  my  infiint  mind,  and  have  ^grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
my  strengUi.'    But  I  will  call  before  you  gentlemen  whose  eharaeters  aro  1 


time  was  when  nsy  bosom  overflowed  with  all  the  kindly  feelingBy  and  even  mjfial- 

r  the  reports  whien  yea 
have  heard  to  intiumee  your  determination.  Do  not  believe  that  a  few  short  years 
eaa  have  reversed  the  eonrse  ef  nalnre^  and  eonverted  the  good  feeUngi  whieh  I  noa- 
aessad  bio  the  rairit  of  maUgBanteraMQr  to  wfcdeh  only  demoBsean  attain.  AkkidL 
affrettonate,  and  religkma  mother  dhveted  the  teader  steps  of  my  mfbnsy,  hi  the 
paths  of  piety  and  viitne.  My  rkfaig  yonth  ww  guided  in  the  im  Omt  it  should  go 
by  a  lather  wheae  pie^  was  nniversalnr  known  and  believed— whose  Mndness  and 


obarity  extended  to  aU  who  eamewitldtt  the  snhere  of  iti  hiflnenee.    After 

!0t  our  ^ 


my  peteraal  rooi;  I  entered  mto  the  serviee  of  our  late  revered  monareh,  who  was 


justly  entitled  the  •«  father  of  his  people.**  You  wiU  lean  from  aome  of  my  honour^ 
nhU  eompaniansb  that  while  I  eervdonder  hb  eoloara»  I  never  tanlihod  their  ^ 
era.   The  eonntiywhiihiBdeartOflae  I  have  served.  I  have  fimght  for  hen  Ihave 


shed  017  blood  fcr  her.    I  ftared  not  hi  the  open  fteH  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  de- 
ehuwdfoas.  Butoh!  tosepnmethatonthstaseonntlwmreadyteraisethoasmiria'a 
t  my  fiiead,  and  with  that  view  to  draw  him  Mto  seeret  plaeet  for  hii  de* 
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■IrMtkMi— ilk  monitnMM,  hflrrible, inoredatle.  I  hvn  been  iCMMiiled  to  yon  Mfl 
man  who  wn  given  to  gambling,  and  the  eooitaot  eompanion  of  gamblert.  To  tlua 
aeeoMtion,  in  loroe  part,  my  heart,  with  feeling  penilenoe,  pleads  gniltj.  I  baw 
MDkbled.  I  have  been  a  gambler,  but  not  for  tiie  laat  three  yean.  Dniing  that 
3me  I-haTe  not  attended  or  betted  onon  a  hone-mee,  or  a  fight*  or  any  poblao  eihi- 
bition  of  that  nature.  If  1  have  erred  hi  these  thinn,  half  of  the  nobility  of  the  land 
have  been  my  examplet ;  fome  of  the  most  eolintened  statetmen  of  the  eoontiy 
have  been  my  eomiMuiioos  m  them.  I  have  indeeo  been  a  gambler^  have  been  an 
onfortnnate  one.  But  whoee  fortune  have  I  ruined?— ^hom  undone^-^My  own  fin 
nily  have  I  ruioedo— I  have  undone  myaelf !  At  this  moment  I  feel  the  diatrem  of 
my  atuation.  But,  gentlemen,  let  not  thii  misfortune  entiQe  your  verdiet  ag^oMt 
ne.  Bewareofyour  own  feelings,  when  you  are  told  by  the  highest  antborityt  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  deoeitful  above  all  things.  Beware,  ffendemen.  of  an  antieipaled 
verdiot.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  very  sage  and  ezperienoed  writer  of  antiquity,  that  no 
man  beeomes  wieked  all  at  onee.  And  with  this,  wlneh  I  earnestly  request  you  to 
bear  In  mind,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  whole  eareer  of  my  Kfe.  I  will  not  tire 
jou  with  tedious  repetitians»  but  I  will  disclose  enough  of  my  post  life  to  inform  your 
judgments  t  leaving  it  to  your  elemeney  to  supply  whatever  bttle  defects  you  msy 
observe.  Tou  will  conmer  my  misfortunes,  and  the  shuatiGn  in  which  I  stand— «lie 
deep  amdety  that  I  must  feel  the  object  for  which  I  have  to  strive.  Toumaytoppese 
something  of  all  this ;  but  oh !  no  pencil,  though  dipped  hi  the  lines  of  heaven,  can 
fceUi        ""      ..    .  •^      r    ..     ..^        .. 

faults  of  my  address.    The  condosion  of  the  late  war.  which  threw  its  lustre  upon 


ling  of  all  this ;  but  oh !  no  pencil,  thouah  dipped  hi  the  line 
portray  my  feelings  at  this  crisis.    Recollect,  I  again  entreat  you,  ray  situatiaB,  and 
allow  something  for  the  workings  of  a  mind  little  at  ease ;  and  pity  and  forgive  Cbe 


the  fortunes  of  the  nation  generally,  threw  a  gloomy  ihadov  over  mine.  I  < 
Into  a  mercantile  life  with  feelinga  u  kind,  and  with  a  heart  aa  warm,  as  I  had  ear^ 
ried  with  me  in  the  Mrrriee.  I  cook  the  eommerctal  world  at  if  it  had  been  governed 
bj  the  same  regulations  as  the  army.  I  looked  apoo  the  merchants  as  if  they  bnd 
keen  my  mess  companions.  In  my  transactions  I  had  with  them,  my  pane  was  as 
open,  my  heart  as  wann,  to  answer  their  demands,  as  they  had  been  to  my  firmer 
associates.  I  need  not  say  that  any  fortune,  however  ample,  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  soeh  a  course  of  conduct  I,  of  course,  became  the  subject  of  acorn- 
misnoB  of  bankruplev.  My  solicitor,  hi  whom  I  had  foolishly  confided  as  my  most 
particular  friend,  I  discovered,  too  late,  to  have  been  a  traitor— a  man  who  wm  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  my  bitterest  enemies.  But  fior  that  man»  I  shouki  still  have 
been  enabled  to  regahi  a  station  in  society,  and  I  should  have  yet  preserved  the 


esteem  of  my  ftiends,  and,  above  all,  my  own  self-respeaC  Bat  how  often  is  it  seen, 
that  the  avarice  of  one  creditor  destroys  the  elemeney  of  aU  the  rest,  and  for  ever 
dissiiMtes  the  foir  prospect  of  the  unfortunate  debtor.  With  the  khid  asntsnce  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  Springfield,  I  obtained  the  signature  of  all  my  crediton  to  a  pe- 
tition for  superseding  my  bankruptoj.  But  lust  then,  when  I  flattered  myself  that 
my  111  fortune  was  about  to  close'  tnat  my  blossoms  were  ripening— there  came  **  a 
frost-  a  nipping  frost.'*  My  chief  creditor  refused  to  sianunieM  he  wmpsid  a  bdnus 
of  SOQL  upon  his  debt  beyond  all  the  other  creditors.  Thb  demand  was  backed  by 
die  man  who  was  at  the  time  his  and  my  solicitor.  I  spurned  the  offer— I  awakened 
Us  resentment.  I  was  cast  upon  the  worid— my  all  disposed  ofr-in  the  deepest  dis- 
trem.  Mybrother  afterwards  availed  himself  of  mv  misfortnne,  and  entered  mto 
bnshiess.  His  warehouses  were  destroyed  by  the  accident  of  a  fire,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  a  trial  at  which  the  v<  -•  -  • 
But  that  accident,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  has 


venerable  Judge  now  present  presided, 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  order  lo 


eonspirMV^  there  was— but  where?  Why,  in  the  acts  of  the  prosecutor  himself,  Blr. 
Barber  Beanmont,  who  was  guilty  of  suborning  witnesses,  and  who  will  be  proved 
to  have  paid  for  folse  testimonv.  Yes ;  this  professed  friend  of  the  aggrieved— thb 
pretended  prosecutor  of  pubhc  abuses  this  self-appointed  supporter  of  the  laws, 
who  panders  to  rebellion,  and  has  had  the  audacity  to  raiae  its  standard  us  the  front 
of  the  royal  pah»e— this  man,  who  has  just  head  enough  to  contrive  crime,  but  act 
heart  enough  to  feel  iU  conseouences— this  is  the  real  author  of  the  ooospini^, 
which  win  shortly  onderKo  legal  faivcsticatlon.  To  these  partieulars  I  have  thooght 
it  necessary  to  call  your  attentiBn>  m  language  which  you  may  thmk  perhaps  too 
*"* — mot  so  measured,  bat  that  they  may  incur  your  rcproot    But— 
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<<The  fleth  will  qaiTer  where  the  pineen  teur, 
**The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  !•  driTen.'* 


Yon  hare  been  U>ld  that  I  intend  to  decoj  Woodt  to  bis  destniotion;  and  he  hat  laid 
that  he  taw  me  io  ' 
low-citizens  of  my 


that  he  taw  me  io  the  passage  of  the  house.  I  can  prove,  bj  honest  witnessM,  fel- 
low-citizens of  mj  native  citj  of  Norwich,  that  I  was  there  at  that  time ;  but,  tor  the 
sake  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  female,  who  might  be  injured,  I  grant  to  Mr.  Woods 


the  merej  of  my  silence.  When,  before  this,  did  it  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  anj  sub- 
ject to  be  home  down  l^  the  weight  of  calumny  and  obloquy  which  now  cmpresMS 
me  ?  The  press,  which  ou|^t  to  be  the  shield  of  public  liberty,  the  avenger  of  public 
wrongs— which,  above  all,  should  have  exerted  itself  to  preserve  the  puri^  of  its 
favourite  institution,  the  trial  by  jury — ^has  directed  its  whole  force  to  my  iojiny  and 
prejudice ;  it  hai  heaped  slander  upon  slander,  and  whetted  the  public  appetite  for 
alandera  more  atrocioos;  nav  more,  what  in  other  men  would  serve  to  refute  ami 
repel  the  shaft  of  calumny,  u  made  to  stain  with  a  deeper  die  the  ^llaniea  ascribed 
tame.  One  would  have  ttiougfat,  that  some  time  spent  in  the  service  of  m^  ooantiy 
would  have  entitled  me  to  some  favour  from  the  public  under  a  chai^  of  this  nature. 
But  no ;  in  my  case  the  order  of  things  b  changed — ^nature  is  reversed.  The  i^ts  of 
times  long  since  past  have  been  made  to  east  a  deeper  shadow  over  the  acts  attri- 
buted to  me  withm  the  last  few  days;  and  the  pursuit  of  a  profession^  hitherto  held 
honourable  among  honouraUe  men,  has  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  me.  You  have  been  told  that  after  the  battle,  I  boasted  of  my  inhumanity 


to  a  vanquished,  yielding,  wounded  «nemv — that  I  made  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  my 
blecjding  and  supplicating  foe,  by  striking  him  to  the  earths  with  my  cowardly  steel ; 
and  that,  after  thu  deed  of  blood,  1  coldly  sat  down  to  plunder  my  unhappy  rictim. 
Kay.  more— that  with  folly  indescribable  and  incredible,  I  boasted  of  my  barbarity 


„      ,    .  ngl  .  ,  - 

and  that,  after  thu  deed  of  blood,  1  coldly  sat  down  to  plunder  my  unhappy  rictim. 
Kay.  more— that  with  folly  indescribable  and  incredible,  I  boasted  of  my  barbarity 
as  of  a  rictocy.  Is  there  an  English  officer,  is  there  an  English  soldier,  or  an  Eng- 
lish man,  whose  heart  would  not  have  revolted  with  hatred  against  such  baseness 
and  folly  f  Far  better^  gentlemen,  would  it  liave  been  for  me,  rather  than  have 
■een  this  day,  to  have  fallen  with  my  honourable  companionsLiStemming  and  (^posing 
the  tide  of  battle  upon  the  field  of  my  oonntiy's  gtoiy.  Then  my  fiither  and  my 
fomily,  thoaeh  they  would  have  moumed  ray  loss,  would  have  blessed  ray  name,  and 
ahame  would  not  have  rolled  its  burning  fires  over  my  memory !— Before  I  recur  to 
the  evidence  brought  asainst  my  life,  I  wish  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the 
High  Sheriff  and  Uie  Mafpstratea  for  their  kindness  shown 'to  me.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  unfdgned  regret  at  a  slight  misunderstanding  which  has  occuncd  between 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  viaitmg  magistrate,  and  my  solicitor.  As  it  was  nothing 
more,  than  a  misunderstanding,  I  trust  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  again  ratified  be- 
tween ns  all.  My  meet  partwolar  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  F^nklb,  whose 
kind  visits  and  ptoos  consolations  have  innilred  me  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  rndTol 
tmths  of  reUgion,  and  have  trebly  armed  my  breast  with  fortitude  to  serve  me  on 
this  day.  Thbu^  Ust,  not  least— let  me  not  forget  Mr.  Wilson,  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  and  the  fadieriy  treatment  which  he  has  shown  me  throu^ont  My 
memofy  most  perish  ere  I  can  forget  his  kindness.  My  heart  must  be  cold  ere  it 
can  eease  to  beat  with  gratitode  to  him,  and  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  family. 

«  «F  *  «  •    «  .* 

Here  the  priaoner  read  a  long  written  commeDt  on  the  weaker  parts 
of  the  evidence; — ^the  stronger,  and  indeed  the  decisive  parts,  he  left 
untouched.  This  paper  was  either  so  ill-written,  or  Thurtell  was  so  im- 
perfect a  reader,  that  the  effect  was  quite  fatal  to  the  previous  floweiy 
appeal  to  the  Jury.  He  stanunered,  blundered,  and  seemed  confused 
throughout;  until  fas  came  to  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  from  which  he 
preached  some  very  tedious  instances  of  the  fallibility  of  circumstantial 
evidence—When  he  finished  his  books  and  iaid  aside  the  paper,  he 
fleemed  to  return  with  joy  and  strength  to  his  memory, — and  to  muster 
up  all  his  might  for  the  peroration: — 

*•  And  now,  genflfimpi  having  read  those  eases  to  yon,  am  not  I  justified  in  say- 
ings that  unless  yoQ  are  thoroog^y  conrinoed  that  the  curcamstancea>efQre  too  are 
absolutely  inconastent  with  ray  innocence,  I  have  a  elaiin  to  your  verdiet  or  aeqctft- 
Ul  9    Am  I  not  justified  m  saying,  that  you  might  come  to  the  eoatihision  that  fll 
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the  cirennuttiMct  ilaled  mai^t  be  true,  aad  yet  I  be  innoeeiit  >  I  am  nrey  _ 
men,  70a  will  banish  from  yoer  mindt  any  prejodiee  whieh  may  have  been  aoted 
against  me,  and  aet  upon  the  prinoiple  that  eveiy  man  is  to  be  deemed  innoeent  until 
he  it  prorett  guilty.  Judge  of  my  ease,  gentlemen,  with  mature  eonnderatiaD,  and 
remember  that  my  existence  depends  upon  your  breath.  If  you  bring  in  a  Tadicl 
of  guilty,  the  law  afterwards  allows  no  roerey.  If  upon  a  doe  eonsMeratioa  of  all 
the  eiroomstanees  you  shall  hare  a  donbL  the  law  orders,  and  your  own  eooaeieaees 
will  tcaeh  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  ft.  Cat  me  not  off  in  the  aammer  of  oty 
life !  I  implore  yon,  gentlemen,  to  give  my  ease  your  utmost  attentioii.  I  arii  not 
10  mueh  for  myself  as  for  those  respeatable  parents  whose  name  I  bear,  and  who 
most  sailer  b  my  fat«.  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  that  home  whieh  will  be  rendered 
eheertess  and  desolate  by  my  death.  Gentlemen,  I  am  ineapable  of  any  dinhonooia- 
ble  aetioo.  Those  who  know  me  best,  know  that  I  am  utterly  incanable  of  an  unjost 
and  dishonourable  action,  much  less  of  the  horrid  crime  with  which  1  am  now  ehaiged. 
There  is  not,  I  think,  one  in  this  court  who  does  not  think  me  innocent  of  the  ehi^. 
If  there  be--<o  him  or  them,  I  say  to  the  languaee  of  the  Apostle,  **  Would  to  God 

fe  were  altogether  such  as  I  am,  save  these  bonu.*'  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  dona, 
look  with  confidence  to  your  decision*  I  repose  in  yonr  hands  all  that  ia  desr  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  man !  I  have  poured  my  heart  before  ydu  as  to  my  God ! 
I  hope  yonr  Terdict  this  day  will  be  aucb  as  yau  may  ef«r  after  be  able  to  think  apoa 
with  a  eomnosed  eonscienoe ;  and  that  yon  will  alao  refleat  upon  the  aoleBBttdedamr 
tkm  which  I  now  make— I— am^nnoeent!— So— help-*me— G«d  ! 

The  solid,  slow,  and  appalJing  tone  in  which  be  wnmg  ont  these  bat 
words,  ean  nerer  be  imagined  hj  those  who  were  not  siiditon  of  it: 
he  bad  woriced  himself  up  into  a  great  actor— and  bis  eye  for  te  first 
time  during  the  trial  became  alire  and  elo^nt;  bis  at^tode  was  im- 
pressive in  the  extreme.  He  dung  to  eveij  separate  word  with  an 
eanestaessy  which  we  eannot  describe,  as  diough  eteij  ayUaUe  bad 
the  power  to  buoy  up  bis  sinking  life,— and  Aat  these  were  the  last 
sounds  that  were  ew  to  be  sent  into  the  ears  of  those  who  were  to 
decree  his  doom!  The  final  word,  God!  was  thrown  up  with  an  almost 
gigantic  energy,— and  he  stood  after  its  utterance  with  bn  aiine  eKtend- 
ed,  his  face  protruded,  and  his  cheat  dilated^  as  if  die  spell  of  the  sound 
were  yet  upon  him,  and  as  though  be  dared  not  mo?e  lest  be  should  ^S^ 
taaeb  the  still  echoing  appeal!  He  then  drew  bis  bands  sbwty  badr,F- 
pressed  them  firmly  to  his  breast,  and  sat  down  half  eihansted  in  tbe 
dock. 

When  he  first  commenced  his  defence,  be  spoke  in  a  steady  artiiieial 
manner  after  tbe  style  of  Fonim  orators,— but  as  be  warmed  in  tiie 
subject  and  felt  his  ground  with  the  jury,  he  became  more  unafieetedly 
earnest  and  naturally  solemn— and  his  mention  of  bis  motiber's  love  and 
Us  father's  piety,  drew  the  tear  up  to  bis  eyes  almost  to  faffing.  He 
pused^-and,  tfaoi^h  pressed  by  tbe  Judge  to  rest,  to  sit  down,  to  dsairt, 
be  stood  up  resolute  against  his  feelings,  and  finally,  with  em  '^^'^Jl^ 
swallowed  down  bis  tears!  He  wrestled  wiUi  grief,  and  threw  it!  Wks 
spedrittg  of  Barber  Beaumont,  the  tiger  ind^  came  over  bim,  and  his 
Tory  TOice  seemed  to  escape  out  of  his  keeping.  There  was  such  a 
savage  yebemence  in  bis  whole  look  and  manner,  as  quite  to  awe  his 
bearers.  With  an  unfortunate  quotation  from  a  ]day,  in  whieb  be  long 
bad  acted  too  bitterly,— the  Revenge!  be  soothed  his  auddened  hesft 
to  quietness,  and  again  resumed  bis  defence,  and  fer  a  few  minutss  is  a 
doubly  artificial  serenity.  The  tone  in  which  be  wished  tiiat  he  had  died 
in  battle,  reminded  me  of  Eean's  farewell  to  tbe  pomp  of  war  in  Othel- 


lo-i-aad  tlie  following  conaequeoce  of  such  a  deatk,  was  aa  grandljr  deli- 
vered hj  Thmtell  aa  it  was  possible  to  be!  <'  'f  hea  my  father  and  my 
family,  thoush  they  would  have  mourned  my  loss,  wpuld  hare  blessed  my 
name;  and  Mome  would  not  have.  roUed  «ff  hwnmgfire»  ooor  mjf.mano- 
ry/"  Such  a  performance,  for  a  studied  performance  it  assuredly  was, 
mm  seldom  been  seen  on  the  stage)  and  certainly  noTer  off.  Thus  to  act 
in  the  very  teetib  of  deadi  demands  a  ner?e,  which  nei  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  possesses. 

When  Hunt  was  now  called  upon  for  his  defence  (ThurteU's  poor  group 
of  fire  witnesses  haying  been  examined)  his  feeble  voice  and  shrmldng 
manner  were  doubly  apparent,  from  the  overwrought  energy  which  his 
companion  had  manifested.  He  complained  of  his  agitation  and  fatigue^ 
and  requested  that  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  might  be  read  for 
him;  and  the  clerk  of  the  arratgns  read  it  according  to  his  request  in  a 
very  feeling  manner.  It  was  pradendy  and  advisedly  conyosed;  but 
Ifr.  Harmer  is  no  novice  at  nrarderers'  defences.  Reliance  was  placed 
on  the  magistrate's  promise,  and  certainly  Bfr.  Noel  did  not  come  brightly 
out  of  Hunt's  statement. 

When  the  paper  was  concluded,  Hunt  read  a  few  words  On  a  part  of 
Probert's  evidence,  in  a  poor  dejected  voice,  and  then  leaned  his  wretdied 
head  upon  his  hand.  He  was  evidently  wttting  away  minute  by  minute. 
His  neckclofii  had  got  quite  loose,  and  his  neck  looked  gaunt  and 
wntehed. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  summed  up  at  great  len^,  and  Tburtell  with  an 
antired  spirit  superintended  the  whole  explanation  of  the  evidence;  inter- 
rupting the  Judge,  req[iectful]y  but  firmly,  when  he  apprehended  any  omis- 
sion, or  conceived  any  amendment  capsJble  of  being  made.  The  charge 
to  Ae  Jury  occupied  several  hours— and  the  Juiy  Sen  requested  lea^-e  to 
withdraw.  Hunt  at  this  period  became  much  agitated,  and  as  he  saw 
Ihem  about  to  quit  the  box,  he  entreated  leave  to  address  them,— but  on 
kia  counsel  leaning  mid  communicating  to  the  Judge  what  die  prisoner 
had  to  say,  tibe  Jury  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
their  verdict. 

Durine  their  absence,  Tburtell  conversed  unalarmed  with  persons  be- 
neath and  around  him:  Hunt  stood  up  in  the  deepest  misery  and  weakness. 
Twen^  minutes  el^ised;  and  the  return  of  the  Jury  was  announced! 

Whilst  way  was  making  through  the  dirong.  Hunt  leaned  over  the  dock, 
aad  searehed  with  an  agonised  eye  for  the  faces  of  his  dooms-men!  As 
they,  one  by  one,  pasm  beneath  him,  he  looked  at  their  countenances 
with  the  most  hungry  agony:  he  wouldhave  devoured  their  verdict  from 
their  very  eyes!    Tburtell  maintained  his  steadiness. 

The  foreman  delivered  the  verdict  of  '^  guilty"  in  tears,  and  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  say,  ^'  we  have  felt  the  defence^— we  have  tried  to  find 
bim  innocent— but  the  evidence  ia  too  true!"-*respecting  Tburtell,  he 
uttered  with  a  subdued  sigh,  '<  He  is  guilty!" 

A  legal  objection  was  taken  to  the  day  of  trial,  but  it  failed. 

ThurteH  shook  not  to  the  last:  Hunt  was  broken  down,— gone!  when 
asked  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed,  the  latter  said  nothing, 
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80  sunk  was  he  in  nief ;  but  Thurtell  stood  reipeetfiill/  op,  incliniBg  ofer 
the  dock  towards  &  Jadtfe,  reqoestiDg  his  merciful  postponement  of  his 
death  from  the  Friday  to  Mon^ij;  not  for  himself,  but  for  hid  friends! 
Harin^  pressed  this  on  the  Judge  in  a  calm  jet  impressive  tone,— ^ 
stood  sil^tlj  waiting  his  doom. 

The  Judge  had  put  on  his  black  hat— the  hat  of  death,  before  this 
appeal;  he  heard  it— and  then  gave  the  signal  to  the  crier;  who  qioke 
out  to  the  breathless  court,  those  formal  jet  awful  words:  ^'  Be  sihtf 
tR  Hu  eomij  vskUe  taitence  ofdeaih  is  poind  t^Mm  the  priaonenP^  His 
own  voice  being  the  onlj  sound  that  broke  the  silence. 

The  sentence  was  passed.  The  prisoners  were  doomed.  The  worid 
was  no  loi«;er  for  them! 

Hunt  sobbed  aloud  in  the  wildness  of  his  distress;  hisfibculties  seesMd 
flffown  down.  Thurtell,  whose  hours  were  numbered,  bore  his  fate  wiA 
an  unhioken  qnrit.  Wlule  tte  terj  directions  for  his  bodj's  dissection 
were  being  uttered,  he  consumed  the  pinch  of  snuff  fdiich  had  to  that 
moment  been  pausing  in  his  fingers!  He  then  shook  hands  with  a  friend 
under  the  docK,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  others!  Almost  imrae- 
diatelj  the  sentence  was  passed,  Wilson  handcuffed  both  the  prisoners: 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  removed. 

I  confess  I  mjsdf  was  shaken.  I  was  cold  and  sick.  I  looked,  with 
tumultuous  feeNngs  at  that  desperete  man,  tiius  meeting  dea&,  as  thou^ 
it  were  an  ordinarj  circumstance  of  his  life;  and  when  he  went  tintra^ 
the  daric  door,  he  seemed  to  me  gone  to  his  fate.  It  struck  me  that  death 
then  took  him!  I  never  saw  him  more. 

There  is  the  trial,  as  I  saw  it  Tou  know  that  Thurtell  on  the  drop 
met  his  death  as  he  met  his  trial,  without  a  tremor.*  His  life  had  beoi 
one  long  vice,  but  he  had  iron  nerves  and  a  sullen  low  love  of  fiune,— 
even  black  fame,— which  stimulated  him  to  be  a  hero,  though  hat  of  the 
gallows.  He  had  learned  his  defence  bj  heart,!  and  often  boasted  of  the 
effect  it  vfould  have:  To  Peiree  Egan,  indeed,  he  rehearsed  it  a  month 
before  he  plajed  his  part  in  public,  and  he  thou|;ht  tiiat,  with  a  gentle* 
manlj  dress  and  a  pathetic  manner,  it  would  bnng  him  through,  or,  at 
least,  ensure  him  a  gloomv  immortalilj.  His  ordinaij  discourse  was  slang 
and  blasphemj;  but  he  chained  up  his  oaths  in  courts  The  result  of  all 
this  masquerading,  for  a  short  time,  has  been  public  sorrow  for  his  fate, 
and  particularlj  among  women !  The  re-action  is,  however,  again  comiog 
round,  and  although  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  man's  courage  and 
his  intellect;  it  is  also  as  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  so 
mnch  revenge,  crueltj,  and  bloodj  power!  Hunt  mi^  jet  be  punished 
witii  a  pardon:  How  must  he  envj  Thurtell  now,  whose  deatii  is  over! 
The  trial,  after  all,  I  believe,  has  left  Uie  public  mind  much  dissatis- 
fied, and  in  doubt;  and  certainlj  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Probert, 

•  I  know  it  tobe  a  fiMt  that  Thurtell  nid  aboat  Mven  homs  obIt  befiore  hb  cxeen* 
tiODy  **  It  if  perhapa  wroDg  in  mj  litnation,  bat  I  own  I  ihonkl  like  lo  read  Fieroe 
Egan's  aeeoont  of  the  Great  Fight  jesterday/'  (meaning  that  between  Spriog  and 
Lancan.)    He  had  joat  inqnirea  how  it  terminated. 

f  I  have  no  doubt  thit  defcnee  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  Peanon. 
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the  wont  and  ibe  most  bastardly  of  the  nog,  has  improperlj  escaped. 
That  he  merited  death,  who  can  denj?  That  he  knew  all  at  Tetsali's, 
who  disbelie?es?  I  have  already  carried  this  letter  to  an  unexampled 
length,  but  I  cannot  close  it,  without  putting  down  the  result  of  a  very 
careful  consideration  of,  and  inquiry  into  the  matter.  And  seeing  how  un- 
satisfactorily the  accounts  and  confessions  before  and  at  the  trial  dove-tail 
with  each  other,  I  cannot  resist  hazarding  a  svpponiion  that  the  follow- 
ing may  be  nearer  the  truth  of  the  particdars  of  this  horrible  tradsaction. 

Thurtell,  with  a  person  resembling  Weare,  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  roan 
horse,  is  seen  by  Wilson,  the  horse  patrol,  driving  fast  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile-stone,  about  twenty  minutes 
before  seven.  At  a  very  little.before  seven,  Richard  Bingham,  the  ostler 
of  the  White  Lion,  at  Edgeware,  sees  him  and  his  victim.  Then  about 
a  mile  further  on,  (nine  miles  from  town)  Clarke,  the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
sees  Thurtell  pass  with  another  in  a  gig,  in  which  was  also  a  paicel  or 
bag.  The  last  time  the  murderer  and  Weare  are  seen,  is  in  GilPs-hiU- 
lane,  near  Probert's  cottage,  by  James  Freeman.  They  were  then  wait- 
ing, probably  for  the  arrival  of  Probert  and  Hunt^  but  the  sight  of 
Freeman  disturbed  Thurtell,  and  he  drove  down  the  lane  to  the  place 
"wbiere  the  crime  was  perpetrated.— This  was  a  little  before  e^ht  o'clock. 

It  should  seem  tlmt  the  hour  appointed  for  the  murder,  was  eight 
o'clock;  all  the  circumstances  con^ire  to  prove  it.  Tfaife  accounts  for 
the  rapid  pace  of  Thurtell  down  the  Edgeware-road,  he  supposing  him- 
self late;  and  the  waiting  about  of  Probert,  who  thought  himself  Mfore- 
band.    Thurtell  passed  Probert  unawares  in  Edgeware. 

The  first  time  Probert  and  Hunt  are  seen,  after  leaving  London,  is  at 
the  Red  Lion  at  the  Hyde  about  six  o'clock,  and  Probert  seems  to  have 
wished  to  impress  on  the  landlord's  (Hiding's)  mind  who  he  was,  for 
be  said,  '<  Tou  foi^t  me,  my  name  is  Probert"  Hunt  next  got  down 
before  Probert  reached  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  where  the  latter  was  fami- 
liarly known;  here  Probert  told  the  ostler  to  make  haste  as  he  had  to 
take  up  a  Lady.  They  are  next  recognised  at  the  White  Lion  at  Edg- 
ware  about  seven  o'clock,  to  which  place  Clarke  had  just  returned,  hav- 
ing seen  Thurtell.  The  horse  of  Probert,  which  is  a  very  fine  ode,  and 
citable  of  going  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  was  quite  cool 
and  finesfa.  This  both  Clarke  and  Bingham  well  remember.  Probert 
and  Hunt  drank  brandy  and  water  here  m  the  ^ig,  and  Hunt  then  jumped 
out  and  proposed  a  second  glass  each,  tp  which  Probert  consented,  say- 
ing 'M  don't  care,  but  damn  ity  make  hasUP^  Hunt  here  looked  up  at 
the  clock  as  though  to  marie  the  time:  at  this  period  Clarke  is  sure  that 
it  was  not  later  than  a  quarter  past  seven.  The  White  Lion  is  three 
miles  only  from  the  Artichoke  at  Elstree.  And  U  vfa$  nearly  heenty 
mimUe9  aft^  eight  when  Frobert  and  £bmt  arrieed  ihert^ProberPa 
fine  hone  ttry  much  distressed  and  boAed  in  sweat  Thus  one  hour  is 
consumed  in  going  the  three  miles!  And  the  horse  experiences  such  dis- 
tress in  travelling  them!  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Let  me  try 
to  explain  it;*-And  now  I  must  come  to  the  olace  of  murder. 

About  five  mnides  before  the  repM  of  vie  pistol  in  the  lane,  a  gig 
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was  heard  hj  wmm  cottaMs,  of  the  name  of  Hsnt,  paaug  npidlf  bjr 
Iheir  hoaie  towards  6ill>hill-laiie.  OAer  cottagerS)  named  Claike 
and  Broufthdl,  who  live  on  the  straji^t  road^  hoTond  the  turning  into 
GflPs-hilHane,  heard  no  gig  pass,  so  it  must  have  gone  into  the  lane. 
Ahont  fife  minutes  after  this  gig  was  heard  to  go  oy,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
farmer^  his  wife  and  nurse,  who  were  about  three  hundred  jarda  from  the 
spot  in  anodier  lane,  heard  the  pistols  and  Smith  himself  had  indeed 
heard  die  wheels  of  a  gig  coming  in  Ae  direction  from  Hunt^s  Cottan. 
Thej  all  listened  and  heud  groans,  but  no  shrieking  or  tingw^  o«f.  Mr. 
Smitii  indeed  heard  voices  as  in  contention  before  the  groans.  The 
nurse  also  now  heard  voices  distinctlj  of  haocr  ihltee  penomj  though 
die  groans  had  ceased?  All  then  became  still — ^And  a  gig  was  afterwards 
heard  rattlmg  off. 

The  supposed  track  of  the  wheels,  as  described  bj  Mrs.  Smith,  rsa 
into  the  high  road  between  Radlett  and  Elstree,  It  is  not  impossMe 
for  a  ffig  to  have  gone  a  considerable  wqr  toward  Elstree,  then  to  have 
turned  and  taken  a  circuit  bf  Aldenham  Common,  and  so  taming  again 
to  the  left  round  the  Red  lion  at  Elstree,  to  have^reached  the  Arti- 
choke with  the  appearance  of  coming  from  London. 

Of  course  the  party  would  onljr.be  seen  at  Elstree  once,— it  was  poa- 
sible  timrefore  (w  a  jrig  to  have  gone  to  6ill's>4iilHaDS  throng  Stan- 
more,  over  Stanmore  Common,  Calldecott  Hill,  hjr  Hill  ¥iM  Lodg^ 
and  so  on  to  Battler's  Chreen.  Probert  vras  not  seen  at  Elstree  ontu 
nearij  (toenly  mjmrtet  afkr  etgftl.  The  return  must  have  been  rapid, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  horse,  who  was  cool  at  Edgeware  and  couM 
trot  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour  easilj,  bears  it  out.  ui  confirmation  of 
the  simposed  r&vU  by  Aldenham  Common  back  to  Elstree,  a  poor  wo- 
man of  die  name  of  Marv  Hale,  si^s  she  heard  a  gig  '^  tearing  b/,"  in 
front  of  her  cottage,  the  horse  apparentlj  galloping.  This  she  saja  was 
between  eight  and  nine. 

From  dus  statement  I  should  say  all  three  were  at  flffl'a-faiB4aDe  on 
the  fatal  nicht  and  at  the  fatal  hour  of  eij^ht  o'clock.  The  confessions 
rendered  all  attempts  at  proving  an  aUIn  needless;  although  dus  aeems 
to  have  been  the  object  in  view. 

Tou  must  by  this  time  be  as  tired  of  the  Murderers  as  I  am,  and  I 
therefore  abruptly  close  here,  praying  that  it  may  be  long  before  the 
English  character  is  again  cursed  with  such  blights  upon  it  as  TfaurtePy 
PrwMrt  and  Hunt.  Tours  truly, 

EDWARD  HERBERT. 


THE  DELUGE.* 

TuBRB  is  probably  no  science  at  the  present  day  that  holds  out  more 
tempting  problems,  or  has  more  curious  secrets  in  store,  than  geology. 

*  Reliquis  DiluTians,  or  ObserTations  on  the  Organic  Remains,  kc^  attest- 
ins  the  Action  of  a  Univertial  Deluge,  by  the  Rarerend  Wllltam  BncUana, 
Ito.  1828.  * 
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Some  jreftrs  ago  it  was  the  obfect  of  a  rery  anreasonable  jealousy  among 
Ibeologians;  aad  yet  it  has  happened  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  what 
was  thought  to  threaten  serious  consequences  to  religion,  promises  ulti-* 
ttiately  to  furnish  new  arguments  for  its  truth.  In  the  case  before  us,  it 
has,  we  may  say,  already  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  a  great 
pbyiica}  fact,  resting  almost  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  Scripturesi 
which  was  sometimes  perhs^  felt  as  a  stumbling  block  by  divines,  and  was 
long  made  a  subject  of  derision  by  the  infidel  wits  of  the  last  century  — ^we 
mean  the  general  deluge.  Professor  Buckland^s  book  is  extremely  cu- 
rious: and  though  calculated  chiefly  for  men  of  science,  will  be  found 
perfectly  intelligible  and  very  interesting  by'^ordinary  readers.  He  had 
Cuvibr's  resjearches  to  furnish  him  with  lights  and  supply  him  with  ma* 
terials;  but  by  fixing  his  attention  on  a  single  class  of  phenomena,  he  has 
been  able  to  carry  bis  investigation  a  step  beyond  those  of  that  celebra- 
ted naturalist  in  some  points,  and  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions  highly 
singular  and  very  satisfactory.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  pursuing  the 
pa&  which  Cuvier  and  Buckland  have  traced  out,  we  shall  ultimate^ 
come  to  know  almost  every  thing  worth  knowing,  respecting  the  physical 
condition  of  the  antidtluvian  world.  Nay,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
we  shall  at  some  future  period  have  a  better  idea  of  the  social  state  of 
our  antidiluvian  progenitors  than  if  the  pillars  of  Seth.  with  a  key  t9 
thev  inscriptions,  were  at  this  moment  in  the  cells  of  the  British  Mu* 


All  are  aware  how  perfect  a  picture  oi  ancient  life  is  preserved  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,,  where  a  whole  feneration,  young  and  old  surprised  by 
a  sudden  catastrophe,  and  reduced  to  skeletons,  remain  as  if  fixed  hy  a 
magician's  wand  in  the  various  attitudes  of  private  and  busy  life,  in  the 
mi£t  of  their  implements  of  industiy,  or  of  their  ancient  most  domestie 
ornaments.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  thousands  of  conceal- 
ed chambers,  which  furnish  a  similar  picture  of  animal  life,  and  tell  us  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  races  now  extinct,  which  inhabited  its  surface 
before  man  was  formed,  or  which  contended  with  him  for  dominion  after 
he  was  called  into  existence.  Such  is  the  cave  in  Yorkshire  examined 
bj  Mr.  BucKLARD.  The  flood  which  destroyed  its  inhabitants  had  clo- 
sed its  natural  entrance  with  a  deep  covering  of  soil,  till  it  was  laid  open 
by  artificial  operations  in  1821.  Excepting  in  those  parts  where  the 
percolating  moisture  had  deposited  stony  concretions,^  its  surface,  unvisit- 
ed  by  air  or  rain,  remained  exactly  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  waters 
retired.  As  the  pAnomena  of  this  cave  formed  the  ground-work  of  all  ' 
Mr.  Buckland's  speculations,  we  shall  shortly  describe  it. 

It  is  situated  in  the  breast  of  a  limestone  rock,  at  Kirkdale,  in  tibe 
north-east  part  of  Yorkshire,  about  80  feet  above  the  bed  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  rivulet,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  modem  floods.  It  is  245  feet 
loogy  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  seven  feet  high.  Its 
bottom  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  a  stratum  of  soft  loaniy 
cky  V  whose  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  almost  perfectly  boriiontal,  as  if 
daporited  by  water.  Its  roof  and  sides  are  partly  coated  with  Stalactites, 
•r  stony  coneretionB  formed  by  the  superficial  moistore  filtering  thronrt 
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tbe  rocky  charged  with  calcareous  matter  ;  and  the  aame  matter  baa  in 
some  parts  eitended  itself  from  the  sides  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
earthlj  deposite  at  the  bottom,  like  a  crust  of  ice  orer  a  muddy  pod. 
These  calcareous  concretions,  when  thej  depend  from  the  roof,  are  called 
Stalactites,  and  when  tbej  lie  on  the  bottom,  Stalagmites.  The  stratim 
of  loam  or  mud  is  thicklj  interspersed  with  teeth  and  jawbones,  and  other 
bones  of  animals,  in  a  state  of  great  comminution,  all  mixed  together,  and 
some  of  them  sticking  through  the  Stalagmitic  crust,  like  twigs  throogh 
the  ice  of  a  pond.  These  bones  lie  tliickest  at  the  bottom  of  the  wonMj 
deposite;  thej  are  eenerallj  well  preserred,  and  in  no  degree  mineralised. 
The  animals  to  which  they  belong  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopo- 
tamus, hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  ox,  oeer,  rabit,  watn^fft^ 
mouse,  and  some  binls — all  except,  perhaps,  the  wolf  and  fox,  thought  to 
be  of  extinct  species,  but  nearly  allied  in  character  to  those  now  existing* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  caye  was  found  anotiier  fat  Kirby  Moorside) 
with  a  similar  deposite  of  mud,  six  feet  thick,  at  the  bottom,  but  vntiiout 
a  single  fossil  bone.  There  are  many  cares  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  in  Crermany  which  present  similar  phenomena;  but  without  attending 
to  these  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  state  the  inferences  dedocible  from  tbe 
facts  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  Kirkdale  care,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts. 

1st.  That  care,  which  is  far  abore  modem  floods,  had  its  natural 
entrance  shut  till  18S1 ,  and  as  the  organic  remains  belong  to  exiiiict  spe^ 
cies,  they  must  hare  been  deposited  there  under  an  order  of  things  de- 
ferent from  the  present.  %  The  fossil  bones  could  not  be  those  of  animals 
which  lodged  in  the  care,  because  it  is  too  small  to  admit  the  oxen, 
horses,  elephants,  rhinoceroses  to  which  a  part  of  them  belong,  d.  Nei- 
ther could  they  be  washed  in  by  a  flood,  because  scarcely  one  rolled  atone 
or  pebble  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  them;  and  though  they  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  comminution,  such  as  it  would  require  long  agitation  to  pro- 
duce, they  are  not  water  worn  or  deprired  of  their  angles.  4.  They 
must,  therefore,  hare  consisted  of  the  bones  of  animals  which  lired  and 
died  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  were  carried  into  tiie  care  by  some 
other  animals  that  inhabited  it.  6.  From  the  circumstance  that  only 
the  teeth  and  hardest  parts  of  the  bones  remain,  the  tenant  of  the  care 
must  hare  been  an  animal  that  deroufed  bones.  Now,  the  existing  fayana 
has  this  quality.  Bones  are  its  farourite  food,  and  it  rejects  only  &  teeA 

^  and  such  hard  bones  and  jportions  of  bones  as  are  fo^yd  remaining  here. 

*  When  we  add,  that  the  tossil  relics  of  the  hjiena  are^not  only  found  ia 
the  care,  but  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  indicate  tiie  existence  of  SOO 
or  300  individuals  of  rarious  ages,  and  that  the  dung  of  this  animal,  and 
of  no  other,  is  found  among  the  loam,  the  proof  is  almost  irresistible  thst 
this  was  an  Antidilurian  hyaena's  den,  inhabited  by  a  suecessioQ  of  these 
animals  for  many  centuries.  lYhen  we  combine  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  care,  what  was  preriouslylmown  with  renrd  to  die  multitode  of 
fossil  remains,  some  of  them  entire  skeletons,  belonging  to  the  elephant, 

'  riunoceros,  bear,  &c.  found  under  the  allurial  soil,  orer  all  En;lai>d, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  it  is  equally  incontestaUe  that 
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tbe  remaiua  of  these  mmals.  found  in  Kirkdale  cave,  were  not  broaeht 
by  the  ocean  (rom  tropical  climates,  but  belonged  to  individuals  which 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  same  species  then  inha- 
bited jEngland  generally,  and  all  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
weaker  creatures,  such  as  the  fox,  deer,  weasel,  rabbit,  we  may  suppose 
were  seized  and  carried  in  alive;  the  laree  ruminant  animals,  whose  bones 
are  very  numerous,  were  probably  killed  and  dragged  in  piecemeal;  and 
as  for  the  stronger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  eleph^t,  tiger,  rhinoceros, 
the  voracious  tenant  of  the  cave  would  content  himself  with  carrying  off 
portions  of  their  carcases  when  they  died  a  natural  death. 

Mr.  BucxLAND,  was  so  xealous  as  to  make  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
caves  in  the  Hartz  Forest  and  Franconia,  whose  organic  remains  have 
attracted  so  much  attention.  The  interior  of  these  ancient  repositories 
harmonised  remarkably  with  the  caves  in  England.  And  a  comparison 
of  the  whole  led  Mr.  Bucxlanb  to  detect  a  striking  coinciflence  in  an 
important  point,  which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all  attended  to  before. 
He  observed  in  all  the  caves,  without  acception,  ooe,  and  only  one,  ho- 
rizontal bed  of  losBn  or  mud  in  the  bottom,  sometimes  with,  sometiffles 
without  pebbles,  serving  as  a  matrix  to  the  fossil  bones  where  there  were 
any,  vaiying  from  one  or  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
and  in  almost  all  cases  covered  partly  or  wholly  with  that  crust  of  Stalag- 
mite which  is  eveiy  dav  increasing  under  our  eyes.  The  level  surface  of 
this  deposite  shows  clearly  that  it  has  been  formed  by  wat^r.  As  it 
covers  not  merely  the  cavities  of  the  bottom,  but  every  ledge  of  flat  sur- 
hc9  on  which  it  could  lie,  however  elevated,  the  water  must  have  filled 
tlie  whole  cavity  ;  and  as  there  never  is  a  second  bed  of  loam  above  the 
Stalagmitie  incrustations,  it  is  plain  that  the  waters  had  never  visited  the 
eaves  aiecond  time — that  in  short  there  had  most  certainly  been  one 
grttUfloodj  and  only  one.  We  cannot  enter  much  into  details,  but  we 
think  Professor  Buckland  has  made  out  this  important  conclusion  in  a 
manner  extremely  satisfactoij. 

Let  us  now  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  fake  the  Kirkdale  cave,  and  con- 
sider particularly  the  matter  that  covers  its  bottom.  Let  us  figure  a  low 
Banow  chamber  of  an  indefinite  length  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  four  or 
five  feet  wide.  The  rocky  bottom  of  this  cavity,  where  laid  bare,  is 
fennd  in  some  places  worn  smooth,  as  if  with  the  feet  of  beasts.  At 
other  parts  it  is  covered  with  a  Stals^itic  crust,  proceeding  from  the 
sides,  but  only  in  small  quantity,  and  containing  no  animal  remains. 
Above  this  is  found  some  other  calcareous  incrustations,  enclosing  teeth 
and  fragments  of  bone.  Above  this  asain  lies  a  stratum  or  deposite  of 
mud,  a  foot  thick,  enveloping  a  mttltittt&  of  teeth  and  small  bones.  And 
this  is  covered  by  a  newer  crust  of  Stalagmite,  resting  on  the  surface  of 
tfie  mud,  sometimes  forming  a  floor  from  side  to  side,  and  which  crust  ia 
daily  increasing  by  new  infiltrations.  Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of 
parts  is  common  to  all  the  caves;  and  it  clearly  refers  to  four  chronolo- 
gicai  periods.  1.  A  period  when  the  cave  was  uninhabited,  but  diyas  at 
pnsent,  and  iriien  calcareous  incrustations  spread  themselves  over  its 
bottom*    The  small  quantity  of  this  primitivB  Stalagmite  shows  ibat  fl|e 
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period  was  short.  2.  A  period  wlien  die  cave  was  inhabited  hy  &  sac- 
cession  of  hfvnas  whose  bones  and  the  bones  of  their  pre/  were  thiddj 
strewed  oFer  the  bottom,  and  a  small  part  of  them  enreloped  in  tiie  stonf 
concretions,  still  continuing  to  form.  The  period  as  well  as  the  fonncr 
was  CTidentlf  antidiJoTian.  The  quantity  of  the  animal  remains,  andespe- 
eiallj  the  anmber  of  hjtenas  wfaiclynmst  hare  inhabited  the  cave,  sImw 
that  the  succession  of  these  tenants  most  ha?e  run  through  a  long  peiiod. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  undermost  bones,  which  had  faan 
longest  eiposed,  are  most  decayed;  and  it  is  curious,  that  while  the  under 
aides  of  some  of  these  (as  found  in  niu)  retun  their  original  roi^^haess, 
the  upper  sides  are  smoothed  as  if  from  the  paws  or  sides  of  an  animtl 
pasaing  over,  or  reposing  on  them.  3.  A  period  when  a  great  inondttdon 
took  ittBce;  and  the  waters,  charged  with  the  detritus  of  the  land,  dcfo* 
sited  a  seihment  of  road  upon  the  bones,  which  enclosed  then  like  a  ma* 
trix,  the  lowest  part  being  most  loaded  with  tiie  animal  remains,  as  might 
be  expected.  4.  A  period  since  tlie  waters  retired^  and  during  wloeh 
Urn  upper  crust  of  Stalagmite  has  been,  and  stOl  continues  to  be  Imnned. 
From  the  quantity  of  this  calcareous  matter,  we  infer  timt  the  penod  since 
the  retiring  of  the  waters  is  longer  ^n  the  1st  or  Sd  periods.  And  as 
a  aecond  wage,  had  one  occurred,  would  assuredly  hsTe  d^sitsd  a  se- 
cond stratum  of  mud  above  the  upper  Stalagmitic  floor,  die  total  absence 
of  saeh  a  deposite  seems  to  show  coachisifely  that  no  more  that  one  ds- 
kga  has  occurred  rinee  die  cafes  were  formed.  At  a  future  era,  from 
careful  obsertations  on  the  existing  rate  of  increase  of  these  eoncretiens, 
and  from  other  data,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  fix  widi  coosiderstble 
certainty  the  length  of  each  period,  and  to  determine  a  multitude  of  other 
problems  of  a  most  interestin|  kind.  Neither  man,  nor  any  creature  ana* 
logons  to  man,  has  yet  been  found  in  these  antidiluvian  repoflitories.  Bat 
when  the  lights  of  science  have  penetrated  Chaldea  and  Asa^a,  the 
primeral  seats  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  perhaps  find  the  tpsa  ecrperm 
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of  the  first  race  of  mankind,  embalmed  in  the  bitumen  ( 
or  the  calcareous  deposits  of  Mount  Ararat.  We  shall  thai  Ibow  die 
stature  and  form — and  some  future  Guvisr  will  eren  tell  us  the  baibits, 
characters,  and  whole  animal  economy-H>f  those  men  who  tired  a  dioa" 
sand  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

We  ha?e  not  space  or  time  to  follow  our  author  into  his  odnr  curisas 
inquiries.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  climate  oi  the  antidilarimi 
world  was  dilTerent  from  that  under  which  we  live.  But  he  hoMs,  upon 
good  grounds,  that  the  sea  and  land  occupied  generally  the  same  positions 
as  at  present.  He  has  rendered  the  proofs  of  a  universal  Maga  move 
distinct  and  satisfactory;  he  has  furnished  us  with  some  new  data  lor  calco- 
lalinff  the  duration  of  relative  eras,  marked  out  by  great  physical  chaogai; 
and  he  has  decisively  set  aside  the  opinion  to  which  Cuvna  seems  to 
have  inclined,  that  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  the  actios  of  a  great 
iamndation  more  than  once  since  the  consolidation  of  die  newest  rscky 
strata.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  adding,  that  die  bosk  is 
well  written,  and  considering  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up^  aod  timaai»» 
Imv  of  plates  resMoimbly  chei4i. 
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FOR  THB  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  CHILI.'' 

Chili,  after  accomplisbing  a  revolution  as  earlj  as  1810,  became,  in 
the  progress  of  the  wars  of  Sonth  America,  a  sort  of  battle  growid,  wbicli 
was  wiumlj  contested  on  the  one  hand  by  the  patriots,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  on  the  other  bj  the  royalists  from  Lima.  In  the  end  the 
Banguinary  battles  of  0^a6ttco  and  Maypee^  in  which  the  armies  of 
these  distant  regions  met,  led  to  the  entire  occupation  of  Chili  by  the 
patriots,  and  the  Royalists  have  been  called  upon  to  defend  the  last  re- 
maining territory  of  the  Idn^  of  Spain  in  Ibe  wide  extent  of  South 
America,— the  territory  of  Lima  itself.  In  the  strife  for  ascendency  the 
importance  of  Chili  has  been  strongly  manifested.  Its  fine  climate,  its 
fertile  soil,  its  rich  resources  made  it  not  less  ata  object  of  consequence 
than  its  local  position,  by  which  it  became  a  point  whence  the  conqueror 
might  assail  the  vanquished  with  advantage. 

Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama  and  Peru,  on 
Ae  west  by  the  Paoific  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Biobio  and 
Avanco,  and  on  the  east  by  the  stetes  of  the  basin  of  La  Plata  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  capital  of  Chili  is  Santiago,  sometiines 
called  Chili  onlv,  its  Indian  name.  The  country,  since  it  became  an  in- 
dependent republic,  has  been  governed  by  a  supreme  Director,  and  a  se- 
nate composed  of  five  persons.  The  population  is  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 

The  writer  of  this  journal  arrived  at  Chili  in  the  American  ship  Can- 
ton, in  August  1817,  soon  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Chacamtcay  in 
which  San  Martm  and  O^tR^AM^  witli  an  army  from  Bnmon  JiyreSy 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  royalforces  under  Sambruno.  The  wreck  of 
the  defeated  royalists  fled  to  TakakuanOy  a  se^  port  on  the  Pacific, 
where  they  fortified  themselves,  and  sueceeided  in  repelling  the  assault  of 
the  patriots,  until  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Lima.  During  the  whole 
of  this  siege  and  assault  of  Talcahuano  and  afterwards  until  the  battle 
of  Mmfpee  the  writer,  it  appears,  was  detained  by  the  royalists,  the  Teasel 
in  which  be  arrived  having  been  seized  and  the  cargo  taken  possession  of 
hy  them.  After  the  baSe  of  Maifpee  he  resi£d  with  the  patriots. 
His  long  stay  in  the  country,  the  various  journeys  he  made,  as  well  as 
the  deeply  interesting  incidents  then  occurring,  all  conspired  to  render  a 
morrative,  if  tolerably  executed,  attractive:  and  we  have  perused  the 
journal  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction.  We  shall  refier  our  readen 
to  the  book  itself  for  the  details  it  furnishes  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  perils  of  the  writer;  and  select  some  of  his  notices  of 
the  remarkable  particulars  in  the  character  of  this  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. 

*  Joanial  of  a  reiidenee  in  ChflL  By  it  youifg  Americfin,  deUmed  in  thtt  G<ma- 
inr.  during  the  retolutioaary  toenet  of  LSI 7-1 8-1 9.  Boston.  Wells  «nd  Ully. 
1&3.    Pp.SS7. 
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**  In  Chilit  ihey  know  bat  three  ■eatooa,  Sammer,  Winter,  and  Spring ;  wUeh 
leit  eommeneet  the  middle  of  Angust.  There  it  not  one  in  hundreds  thnt  knove 
that  the  leaiona  mre  eompnted  difTerentlj  in  any  qnarter  of  the  globe.  There  it  hot 
little  tariation  in  their  years  one  with  another,  and  their  crops  can  always  be  calen- 
lated  upon  with  certainty.  They  never  suffer  from  drought  and  their  apraig  rains  are 
never  so  abundant  as  to  drown  tne  seeds  in  the  earth.  Their  evergreena  are  of  eoarae 
beantifnl  at  all  seasons  and  wild  flowers  of  every  variety  sprinc  op  in  August  hi  all 
dfaeetions.  The  soil  is  almost  uniformly  of  a  reddish  brown  coloor,  free  mm  stoaes* 
Tiah,  and  never  reqnhres  manuring,  w  heat  in  some  places  in  the  province  has  |^ 
doeed  one  hundred  and  thhrty  fold.  This  and  wine  are  their  staple  ooraraoditk% 
and  but  little  attention  is  given  to  any  thing  elie.  Feaohes,  apples,  and  ^inces  an 
found  in  idl  directions  mixed  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs  and  are  no  doubt  ttdigenoBi. 
The  wine  is  sent  to  market  in  the  skins  of  different  animals  upon  mnles»  and  ■iJP'e- 
•orvcd  in  large  earthen  jars  some  of  which  will  contain  two  or  three  pipes.  Tbe 
price  of  pure  wine  in  the  country  n  about  twentv  cents  a  gallon.  Skins  here  sop- 
ply  the  piaee  of  almost  all  the  improvements  in  husbandly  of  older  ooontries.  In 
the  countiy  almost  all  the  articles  of  domestic  use  are  composed  of  skins,  which  aeive 
them  without  curing  for  a  great  part  of  their  dothmg,  for  shoes,  ropes,  twine,  thread, 
hags,  barrels,  bottles,  lie." 

One  of  the  most  carious  sulgeets  of  obaervattpn  is  the  dilibrent  degree  of  eatima* 
tioo  in  wluch  different  materials  and  productions  are  held  in  one  country  and  an- 
other in  proportion  to  their  relative  scarcity  and  abundance.  Here  to  Uriit  her  fire 
in  the  morning  the  cook  will  gather  a  handle  of  rods  some  of  which  a  Bond  Street 
beau  would  select  to  grace  his  person  in  a  morning  lounge.  To  sweep  her  damp  and 
filthy  floor  the  chambermaid  will  bind  togetlier  branches  of  freih  and /ngvant  myrtle, 
which  with  us  would  be  disponed  to  grace  a  hundred  lovely  bofoms  in  a  ball  room. 
Without  the  house  you  may  find  a  pig's  pen  of  the  finest  gpsiaed  mahoganj,  (or 
some  wood  resembling  it,)  rough  enough  to  be  sure,  and  within  the  waUa  of  yoor 
bed  room  composed  of  half  burned  bricks  and  mud." 

**  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  is  stocr  telling  and  m  thb  they  < 
Bircngth  of  memory  and  ease  of  elocution  that  have  onen  astonished  me.  ^ 
ever  naif  a  dozen  friends  meet  in  an  evening  or  a  family  are  seated  after  supper 
some  one  among  them  « takes  up  the  Ule,"  and  without  the  least  heaitatioo  or  m- 
terruption  goes  on  with  his  itory  of  a  foil  hour  and  sometimes  two^  vrith  the  same 
mCem  and  rapidity  as  if  he  were  reading  from  a  book.  They  ere  generally  stories 
cif  captive  princesses  and  enchanted  knig^hts,  and,  as  for  as  I  can  reeoUect  the  Arabian 
Nights  they  ara  taken  from  them  and  handed  down  orally  from  fiither  to  aoo,  amoqg 
hi^  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  have  no  other  Kbraiies  than  thetr  neraonei^ 
and  these  are  remarkably  retentive.  A  youth  will  often  be  sent  from  one  city  to 
another,  chained  with  specie  and  a  hundred  different  commission^  without  a  single 
memorandum  in  writing,  yet  will  be  sure  to  execute  them  all  with  accuraey  and 
fideU^.    You  nevpr  hear  a  ChUin»  say,  <<  I  forgot  iu" 

«*Tbe  mining  interest  throot^ont  the  orovmce  seems  not  only  to  be  snapended, 
but  to  be  essentially  mjured,  as  I  am  told  it  is  consklerediiere  as  almost  impossible 
to  dear  a  mine  that  has  been  long  neglected ;  as  they  have  no  mnehincty,  nor  even 
pumps  for  that  purpose.  This  forced  neclect  of  the  mines  is  a  subject  of  general 
lamentation,  and  is  viewed  somewhat  in  tne  same  light  as  a  drought  sufiictent  to  pro- 
duce famine  and  pestilence  would  be  in  other  countries.  In  fret,  they  glory  as  mneh 
in  their  mines  now,  and  thehr  affections  seem  to  cling  to  them  as  closely,  as  did  those 
of  the  Spaniards  aoO  years  iigo." 

The  fact  we  are  now  about  to  copy  is  a  striking  one. 

*'  A  fow  nights  since,  the  major-domo  or  steward  of  the  esCaneia  gave  n  niatio  en- 
tertahiment  or  fandangv  in  his  rooms  adjoining.  His  friends  and  neighbours  were 
all  collected,  and  treated  with  music  and  dancing,  whke  and  supper  s  and  the  whole 
night  passed  in  mirth  and  festivity.  Tbe  occasion  of  this  entertainment  was  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  an  m&nt,  whose  corpse  was  all  the  while  exposed  m  the  most  eon- 
splcuoos  part  of  the  room.  I  once  witnessed  the  same  ceremony  in  the  hooae  of  a 
very  respecuble  fomily  of  Concepckm.  I  entered  the  room  without  having  been  ad- 
vised of  the  reason  or  nature  of  the  entertainment.  The  most  conspicoona  objeet 
was  a  figure  highly  decorated  with  flowers,  and  sealed  on  a  shelf  over  the  tnhl^  sod 
with  a  number  of  lights  burning  before  It,  and  to  which  those  engaged  in  the  dance 
would  oOen  advert.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  image  of  some  Vftron 
samt,  whose  festival  (he  fomily  were  cetebratin]|K    Judge,  then,  Of  the  indesonbri>le 
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borhr  Mid  diidutt  I  felt  vhen  on  ftpproMhtog  to  extroine  it»  I  found  that  Uib  lii»|e 
had  retllr  ooee  been  a  Uidng  ohild.  I  am  ton  the  mother  doea  not  alwaja  join  m 
the  erowd,  bot  lometimea  litt  apart  and  veepf :  and  I  tnut,  for  the  honour  of  our  na^ 
tore,  that  it  to  lo.  It  u  bad  enoogh  that  meh  an  ineident  ahonld  be  made  the  oeen- 
«oa  of  mirth  and  feadvi^  among  reUtioos  and  fnends.  Upon  the  death  of  an  adnlt 
there  are  the  «une  showa  of  grief  and  moomiog  aa  vith  os,  though  the  eeremooiea 
attending  the  mtermeiit  are  widelj  different  Thto  celebration  ia  kept  up  onl j  on  the 
death  of  ehildren  under  aeven  yean  of  age.  The  reason  thej  give  for  it  haa  n&ore 
of  philoaophj  than  feeling  in  it  *<  El  Angelito^"  the  litUe  angel  has  died  in  inno- 
cenee,  and  gone  to  heaven.    We  ought  then  to  rejoice,  and  not  to  weep." 

The  information  given  by  die  author,  as  to  the  frequency  and  effect 
of  earthquakes  is  novel,  and  dimfeishes  veiy  much  the  alarming  notions 
existing  in  this  respect  in  relation  to  Chili.     He  says, 

*'  It  it  no  doubt  true,  that  the  ihoeks  are  more  frequent  than  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope or  North  America,  and  it  to  true  that  the  inhabitants  live  in  coosUnt  and  su- 
perstitious dread  of  them.  Yet,  after  often  inquiring  of  the  oldest  individuals  I  have 
met,  I-  eannot  find  one  y^o  can  recollect  a  tktUh  caused  by  an  earthquake.  This 
general  dread  of  them  probably  prooeeda  from  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the 
provioce  (Coneepeion^  to  ita  present  site,  in  consequence  of  the  inundation  and  de« 
atruction  of  many  of  the  houses  in  the  old  city,  m  the  great  earthquake^  some  80  or 
90  years  ago.  Foir  the  year  past,  there  haa  been  but  one  very  perceptible  shock  ia 
Concepcion.  Thto  waa  a  few  evenings  since.  Some  eight  or  ten  were  at  supper  in 
the  eatancia,  when  suddenly  they  all  started  up  and  rushed  out  of  doors,  overtnnunfr 
every  thing  that  might  be  m  their  war,  and  skrieking,  *  Miserieordto,  miserioordia.' 
The  shock  continued  but  for  an  instant,  and  waa  lighter  than  one  which  was  felt  in 
Massachusetta  a  few  days  before  we  sailed,  and  was  the  talk  of  a  moment.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  eifect  of  an  earthquake  in  Cbil\,  as  the  year 
past  has  been  remarkably  and  providentially  exempt  from  thto  calamity. 
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Oum  readers  have  not  pethaps  forgotten  the  <<  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  by  Mr.  Mat* 
thews,  nor  the  spriffhtUness  and  good  humour  with  which  it  abounded.  An  equal  or 
greater  buoyancy  <»  spirit,  and  flow  of  cheerCblness,  seem  to  have  aeoompanied  the 
Baronet  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  our  present  artiete,  during  a  more  todsome  ex* 
pedition,  and  through  regions  less  smilii^  and  hospitable.  He  offers,  indeed,  bot  a 
sli|^t  repast  to  the  antiquaiy  or  to  the  vutooso,  his  object,  as  he  tells  us,  being  more 
the  survey  of  nature  than  the  investigation  of  the  works  of  ait;  and,  as  the  scene  of 
lito  travels  did  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  cataracts,  and  hto 
visits  to  the  Oasis,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusalem  were  short,  a  more  detailed  notiee 
could  not  foirly  be  expected  &om  himi  eapeeially  as  he  had  a  greater  partiality  for  the 
amusements  of  drawmg  and  shooting. 

A  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  tinged  with  sarcasm,  and  frequently  rismg  to  wit, 
runs  through  the  entire  volume :  the  author  seems  often,  pcrhapa  too  often,  to  be 
langhing  at  the  graver  pursuits  of  the  more  scientific  tourtots,  by  whom  Egypt  haa 
been  lately  investigated:  he  sees  little  or  no  beauty  in  an  obliterated  column;  and 
he  aims  a  happy  blow  or  two  at  the  idle  diligence  of  <*  the  Francs  who  carry  away 
mummies  with  as  math  anxiety  as  if  related  to  them,  and  blocks  of  masonry  with  aa 
much  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone.'*  If  wc  eouhi  coosoi- 
entiously  bring  ourselves  to  make  the  complaint,  we  might  say,  that  Sir  Frederick 
keeps  up  too  constant  a  fire  of  hto  peculiar  humour,  and  thai  we  feel  ouraelvea  some* 
what  fatigued  with  epigram  and  antithesis.  Hto  composition  to  too  much  like  the 
smart  sentences  of  Miss  Never-out  in  the  ^'FoUte  ODnveraatioDa :"  or  rather  like 
thoae  of  Coogreve,  where  we  are  not  allowed  to  recover  firom  the  effect  of  one  stroke 
before  we  are  saluted  with  another.  The  result  of  thto  nnintermitted  effort  to  an 
voavokUble  unifonniQr  of  sQrle  and  sentiment:  each  page  to  idem  et  aiter;  and  it 

*  J\rote$durimra  VitStte Egypt,  AUwo,  the  Oa»>,  Mmnt  ShudtondJerueaiem. 
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iteild  wcm  thftt  die  Mitlwr»  m  the  tdeelion  of  Us  nlneoli^  11^^ 
■dnhiatered  the  be«  food  fbr  ridie«le  and  Mtire.  AU  hvniMi  toeMe%  all  oooBliiei 
tad  all  plaeea,  hate  their  ridieaknt  tidea :  hat  they  vhe  eonfine  their  eontemplationt 
eselua&fely  to  the  ridMoloui,  wi!l  preaent  at  beat  bat  parthd  and  imperfeet  pietnrea. 
Harfaf  freely  ezprened  tbeie  remai%t,  it  woald  be  oaftir  In  oa  to  deny,  at  the 
nme  time,  that  the  rapid  and  alight  atrokea  of  the  traTeller  have  not  onfrBqacatfy  a 
ttMieal  elfeet  in  bringing  the  scene,  the  eharaeter,  and  the  eostnine,  iaslantaiM 
before  oar  eyes ;  and  thati  althoogfa  an  antibor  who  aarveys  manners  and  men  i 


through  one  antaryinc  medioni,  and  to  whom  tlie  whole  world  is  little  naore  than  a  fireoi 
is  not  to  be  followed  implleatlT  aa  a  gaide,  we  may  join  him  with  nlenaare  and  eton 
With  profit  aa  a  eompanioo.  It  b  time,  howoTer,  to  let  Sir  IVedenek  apeak  for  hiss> 
self;  and  we  extraet  the  foUowing  passage  from  hb  second  ehapter,  whieh  ia  a  pistore 
of  hia  ftrat  Impreaaiona  on  Tiaating  Alexandria,  and  is  thos  headed : 

<•  Walked  towards  the  obeliaka  of  Cleopatra  i  they  are  aitnated  at  the  edge  of  tfie 
new  port. .  Within  a  few  yarda  of  the  towni  the  botohera  were  drawiac  and  q[B 
Ing  bafTaloea :  the  aanda  lotkl  with  entrallas  ahaika  and  dogs  are  the  onlv  seave  . 
Here  eommeoees  a  wall,  whieh  is  supposed  to  be  a  defence,  and  is  called  the  1  , 
Wallt  ander  It  are  frequent  moanda  of  rubblri),  snch  aa  are  seen  in  the  porfieos  of 
London,  where  retiring  citisens  plaeard  **  Belle  tuc*'  apon  a  cottsge.  Attempdaf 
to  pass  the  first  of  these  filth  hills,  a  paek  of  brindled  wolf-dogs  rashed  down  vpon 
OS,  barking  furiously  ss  if  they  knew  me  to  be  a  Chrisdan.  I  had  almoat  detenslned, 
Aet»on<4ike,  to  fly,  hot  stood  at  bay,  and  at  length  backed  oat  of  their  dirty  tenrto^ 
ries,  the  dogs  following  till  we  approached  a  scMod  mound.  Here  a  second  kennd 
was  let  loose  upon  us,  and  the  former,  baring  banded  as  o?er  to  strict  watsh,  retired. 
They  hare  a  method  in  their  madness  t  and  I  woaM  match  ^em  fbr  fh^teshig 
strangers  against  doable  the  number  of  geese  of  the  Capitol. 

«<*rhe  town  wall  runs  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  obeUdkat  fincnents  of 
pillars  and  arohitectural  remains,  probably  onee  connetHed  with  them,  are  risiUe 
under  the  neighbouring  waves.  Encountered  the  dogs  once  more,  and  entered  the 
town. 

«<  Met  a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholics  returning  from  mass :  they  hate  a  neat  chspel, 
whidi  is  not  onlr  tolerated  by  the  gofemment,  bat  eren  sormoonted  by  the  Tonuh 
flttrtopreserreitfhmi  insult  In  Bucharest,  the  capital  ofa  Toikish  prorinoe,  every 
rengion  is  tdersted-'-except  the  Mabommedafr^^strange  inconabtener.  The  Pope 
also  has  an  armed  forse,  and  haring  an  armed  force  his  the  word  Peace  ioseribed 
Qpon  hb  standard.  Near  the  chapel  stand  thret  plain  granite  column^  that  sMsyAoee 
Mn  part  of  a  portico,  or  any  thiuB;  else.  I  really  cannot  make  them  inCeroati^f : 
Denon  has  made  a  pretty  picture  of  the  sabiect;  but  the  beanties  of  it  do  not  exist. 
Neariy  opposite  is  a  ruined  mosque,  in  which  was  found  a  noble  ssrcophsgas,  it  waa 
packed  up  olevcriy  by  the  French  for  the  LouTre,  but  U  se  imn/e  m  ttie  Britisk 
Museum ;  the  crsft  is  still  erident  on  some  of  the  atones  used  in  tins  Toikbih  teaa- 
pic  -4Mit  even  the  eagle  b  not  obliterated  firom  all  the  public  buildinpi  at  Paria.  I 
udmared  onward  OTcr  some  acres  of  crockery  t  at  Borne  H  b  diAcolt  to  believe  that 
Monte  Testaeoio  is  formed  of  such  materbls,  hot  here  we  may  fancr  the  wreck  of 
all  the  potteries  of  EgypL  The  city  cisterns  are  filled  but  onee  yaam,  bv  the  oisct^ 
flow  of  the  Nile ;  they  are  spaeioa%  and  ondergroond  s  they  will  soon  fall  mto  dbase 
prabably,  ss  a  canal  is  about  to  be  opened  between  the  river  and  the  town ;  afc  pre- 
sent I  am  watching  a  camel,  he  carries  two  goati'  skins  for  water— kneels  down  at 
command  near  the  opening  of  the  dstem ;  the  skms  being  filled,  he  sprin|^  op,  and 
bears  hb  harden  to  tne  town— nf  eunnng  did  not  master  strength,  cameb  and  ele« 
phants  would  never  submit  to  man.  The  obeliaka  of  Cleopatra  do  not  appear  strika^ 
to  one  accoatomed  to  thoae  at  Rome  t  even  in  aiae  they  yield  to  that  atanding  before 
the  church  of  St.  John  Latereoaia.  One  of  them  b  under  asiling  orders  for  liondOB* 
kk  the  other  there  b  nothing  ao  remarkable  aa  to  observe  that  the  hieroglyphias  on 
two  of  the  sides  are  neariy  ef&ced  by  the  pelting  of  the  sandt  soeh  b  the  eftet  of 
minate  particles  even 
have  not  sofiered  the 

lesaly  by.    These  obelisEs  are  called  the  MetOet  of  Cleopatras  they 
to  them,  but  if  they  had,  a  cable  six  feet  in  diameter  might  pass  through  aa  easily  as 
through  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

«  POBvpcy's  Pillar  stands  without  the  waHs  i  the  dblanee  at  whieh  b  b  sesn  at 
sea  prepares  one  for  the  intelligene»that  It  Is  neariy  100  feet  m  btight  i  the  shrft  Is 


1  upon  granite,  while  the  aidea  ezpoaed  lo  the  aaUne  atmeapharo 
}  alighteat  iiuury,  and  Uiree  thooaand  yeara  have  paased  need- 
eliaks  are  called  the  MedleM  of  Cleopatras  they  have  novsma 
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«ajd  to  be  tbe  lolUett  in  the  world  (as  a  nagle  bloek.)  T\Mbelpexxo  ofgniiite  is  ia 
bciglit  laperior  to  periwpa  asj  house  in  Limdon ;  sod  here,  where  the  bnildini^  ai« 
eom^mtiTelj  eottages,  appeers  to  ereat  advantage ;  the  eapital  (Corinthian  order) 
is  dinerent  as  to  material,  and  indifferent  as  to  workmanship :  in  its  charaeter  as  a 
eolomn  it  is  less  pleasing  than  many  at  Borne  and  Athens,  and,  as  a  monument,  it  is 
not  to  be  remembered  with  Tnjan^s  Pillar,  nor  with  that  in  the  Phee  Vendome  at 


the  oorioos  to  settle  the  point  whether  it  was  ereeted  in  honour  of  Alexander,  or  of 
Diocletian,  or  of  Seyenis — <  tulit  alter  honores.'  I  did  not  ascend  it,  thoogh  not 
forgetful  of  the  plan  of  flying  a  kite,  as  was  done  over  the  tower  of  Pisa.  It  Siqnite 
toffieient  for  me  to  be  told  by  oor  captain,  that  he,,  in  eompany  with  seventeen  othen^ 
dined  on  the  top.  Eneamped  near  the  pillar  is  one  of  the  Pasha's  sons,  whose  duty 
is  to  superintend  the  operations  eoin|;  on  at  the  new  canal,  and  to  prevent  the  li^ 
bonrers  from  deserting :  these  labourers  are  proeured  by  conscriptions  levied  on  the 
vUUiges :  Egypt  is  still  **  the  house  of  bondage."  Bf  et  part  of  the  governor's  harem : 
eaeh  woman  riding  on  a  donkey,  and  covered  with  ■  mantle  of  black  silk,  as  with  a 
eloud.  I  should  have  mistaken  them  for  bales  of  goods,  can  form  no  opinion  of  either 
faoe  or  figure :  their  master  has  lost  his  nose." 

Itosetta  rivals  Alexandria  in  filth  and  wretchedness ;  though  it  is  of  better  eoa« 
stroction,  and  the  gardens  surrounding  it  are  delightful. 

^  The  banana,  the  palm,  the  orange,  lemon,  eedrato^  and  henneh,  besides  bebr 
pbjjects  of  novelty  and  neauty.  are  aU  m  bearing.  The  banana  pleases  me  most,  botC 
in  its  fruit  and  in  its  appearance ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
width  to  render  them  just  elecant.  The  banana  is  called  Poma  Paridni,  but  had  it 
grown  there,  two  leaves  would  have  made  a  g-own  for  Eve,  instead  of  her  making  a 
shift  with  fig-leaves.  The  henneli,  (loved-of-women)  resembles  mvrtle.  The  various 
meiea  of  orange  straggle  for  room,  and  the  whole  is  snrmountedby  the  palm-trees  i 
their  leaves  resembling  and  drooping  like  ostrich  feathers.  IneverHtw  a  hot-Aoute 
iopteoK  me  so  mtidb,  seareebf  exeefiing"  a  dratring'Twrn  levee  at  Suckifurhamrgate* 
The  trilinguar  stone  that  was  discovered  here  is  to  be  found  new  in  the  British  Mu- 
eeum ;  no  object  of  euriosity  remains  except  the  gardens.  I  wish  that  they  weie  ia 
London  too.'^  ^  ,        r 

In  his  notices  of  ooontries  whieh  have  been  recently  explored  by  ao  manv-  intelli- 
cent  and  scientific  travellers.  Sir  Frederick  touches  rapidly  and  lightly  on  tne  topioa 
that  exercised  their  learaed  diligence ;— and  we  think,  therefore,  that  the  mott  en- 
tertaining parts  of  his  jaumd  are  those  in  which  he  sketches,  with  great  powers  of  , 
caricature  and  humour,  the  personal  incidents  of  the  expedition.  His  voyage  to 
Damietta  abounds  with  several  pleasant  adventures ;  and  he  also  witnessed  a  sbgoliir 
eeremooy: 

**  The  sound  of  musie  led  us  on  shore  at  the  village  of  Zeara,  where  a  *fimtaaia' 
was  given  to  celebrate  the  cireumeision  of  the  village  children,  who^  ondergoingthe 
same  operation  in  eompany,  may,  if  they  ean,  laugh  at  one  another  t  this  event  oo- 
easioos  as  much  rQoicing  to  the  Mohammedan  parent^  as  the  ehristekiing  of  a  soa 
and  heir  in  Christendom ;  two  drums  and  two  squeddng  pipes  formed  the  band ; 
eight  villagers  were  very  awkwardly,  but  very  innocently,  haindling  some  long  pOles, 
wuh  which  thev  pretended  to  strike  at  one  another,  but  gave  a  minute's  notice  as  to 
what  part  of  the  body  was  the  object  of  attack :  during  this,  they  kept  time  to  the 
music  like  dancing  bears.  These  poles  are  iron-bound  at  either  end,  and  are  the 
arms  of  the  villagers.  The  dance  and  sham-fight  are  as  much  obiecti  of  delight  to 
*     ~       ....--.  -       sword-st*  ■ 


the  Arabs,  as  the  Romaiea  to  the  Greeks :  the  jokes  of  our 
serious ;  die  band  belonged  to  some  ladies  of  easy  or  no  rirtue,  who  araoed  thia 
toumamcfit  with  their  company,  seated  on  horseback,  and  bedizened  with  feathers^ 
grease,  necklaces  of  onions,  and  other  attraetions :  the  clown  upon  a  doakiqr,  with 
his  face  to  the  tail,  was  the  master  of  the  ceremonies:  he  cleared  the  way  for  oa,  and 
did  not  forget  becksheesh ;  his  face  waa  white-washed,  and  he  was  clothed,  whieh  is 
no  slight  disguise  to  an  Arab;  the  ladies  were  without  masks,  which  is  a  less  happy 


Our  facetkMis  baronet  accompanies  die  Chevalier  Ferdiani  to  the  Tanitie  bmeh 
of  the  Nile  aa  far  as  Qm  Faredge,  whence  they  directed  th^  course  to  the  Bnbastio 
branch.    In  the  progress  of  their  Tojage,  they  detenaiaed  oa  vidtfaig  Pehaiom: 
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when  three  boar**  w«Ik  bronght  them  to  the  numih  of  thit  hrmeby  andy  h^wtg 
forded  it,  thef  foand  themtelvet  at  the  oot-poits  of  a  Bedouin  eneamptnent  8ef«ft 
men  tprang  on  them,  four  of  vhom  presented  piitoli  at  their  beads,  a  fifkh  rttted  an 
axe,  and  another  ran  fonrards  with  a  olub  towards  the  Sfaekh  who  aeeompanied 
them,  as  if  to  kill  him,  but  suddenly  dropt  the  weapon,  exelalmfaif  **  Salam  i '  ~ 


health  to  yon."  The  same  ceremony  was  peHbrmed  by  eaeh  indiTidQal  of  the  two 
partiea,  and  haTiog  thus  given  and  reeeiTed  the  Arab  aasoranee  of  fiiendabiph  tfa^ 
were  at  libertr  to  eoosider  themselves  sa&.  *■  To  take  aim  at  a  person,**  aayi  Sir 
Frederick,  **  is  meant  as  a  compliment,  wliieh  is  sometimes  ioereued  by  firm^.  I 
hate  compliments  particularly  in  the  Arab  fashioo."  They  were  eondoeted  to  die 
Arab  encampment,  in  which  his  accoromodatioos  are  thna  droUy  and  pietareaqoely 
desoribeds 

**  Foot  boors'  walk,  and  quite  dark,  when  the  assaalt  of  dogs  waived  ns  of  oar 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  men  or  Bedonins :  a  party/were  seated  on  the  smd 
roond  a  gtiramering  fire ;  an  occasional  ray  exhibited  tbem  to  horrible  advantage : 
ten  BMikt  black  beards,  white  teeth,  half  clotlied,  and  completely  armed ;  what  would 
Mrs.  RadcKfle  have  g;iTen  to  have  seen  them,  or  I  to  have  been  away.  Banditti 
when  oiUbaoditticd  on  the  stage  are  gentlemen  in  appearance  compared  to  these 
Bedomna :  they  sprang  op,  1»  if  taken  by  surprise ;  we  performed  the  eeremonv  of 
Salem  aleknm  with  the  whole  party  t  in  a  few  minQtes  a  blazing  fire  was  fbrnished 
by  hospitality  and  corlositv ;  onr  number  Increased  by  at  least  1%,  all  anncd,  for 
arms  are  the  first,  and  doUies  a  secondary  consideration.  Pipes,  eMfee,  boHed  rice, 
and  bread,  which,  in  form  and  thinness,  resembled  pancake^  were  soon  preparDd. 
These  inbabiUnto  of  the  desert  *  praetUe  the  laws  of  good  breeding'  with  a  pane 
tilio  that  even  Frenchmen,  would  call  ultra-polite :  whenever  an  cUctI^  man  made 

ioasartheapi' 


his  appearance,  the  whole  party  invariably  stood  up,  and,  oneoasBioas  of  the  applaaae 
that  such  conduct  once  obtained,  ofiered  tlie  seat,  aeeording  Urprisritr  of  yearv  womcft 
were  didmg  amona  the  trees,  more  anzions  to  see  than  m  seen !  nide  and  tnriosity 
of  Ano  women,  if  Arab  women  have  any,  are  severely  cheeked.— The  Frane  fowimy. 
piece  is  greatly  admired ;  English  gunpowder  is  compared  with  Tukisht  the  grainaof 


the  latter  are  nearlv  as  large  as  mustard-seed.  Having  been  drawn  on  this  expedidon 
from  a  shootbs  walk,  I  had  eome  without  either  eoat,  shoes,  or  atnekm«s»  and  now 
bad  leisure  to  feel  the  cold— requested  to  be  shown  to  my  bed'^oom }  did  not  ezpeet 
a  flat  candlestick  and  a  pan  of  coals,  but  having  been  invited  to  a  residenee  fior  three 
weeks,  I  did  hope  for  a  hut  of  some  khid ;  there  was  not  one  without  women,  and 
to  be  admitted  into  the  same  apartment  with  the  females  wnold  be  an  famovatiaB 
tmpreeedented  fai  Arabian  customs :  we  were  therefore  desired  to  hnddle  tn^ber 
hi  the  sand  and  a  rash  mat,  big  enough  for  the  great  Ml  at  Ware,  was  spread  over 
the  whole  paitr ;  twelve  Bedouins  mounted  guard  hi  a  cvde  rooad  us ;  one  of  tfaeaa 
takins  notice  that  I  placed  my  fowling-piece  carefully  bf  my  sidc^  tied  an  old  nia- 
barrel  to  a  stick,  without  a  lock,  and  offered  it  to  my  naghbonr  {  onr  naidadaen- 
ssimberBd  themselves  of  their  otothes^  and  placing  them  upon  their  bcMS,  were  aoon 
asleep  fai  the  sand;  we  dkl  not  indoln  in  bed  after  day.break s  a  dieep  waa  kiUed, 
and  defeunt  tarn  fimxhetie  prepared— bread,  rice,  eoflRee,  boiled  mutton,  and  pipes 
*-fingen  supplied  the  place  of  forin-this  bastUy  finUied,  we  took  leave." 


Of  Pelosiom,  once  the  key  of  Egypt,  four  red  granite  eohimns  are  all  that  i 

Having  visited  Tennys,  from  which  the  virtuosi  have  carried  off  every  aign  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  the  Ulaod  of  Toomah,  the  party  returned  to  Damietta.  We 
had  acooonU  of  Grand  Cmro  ad  $aUetattm  i  and  there  is  a  general  echo  among  all 
travellen  of  its  narrow  and  filthy  streeU;  but  we  cannot  refiise  admisskm  to  the  fol- 
lowing  delineation  of  its  beauties,  which  reminds  us  not  a  lltUe  of  the  growtiM  tfioogh 
food-natnred  manner  of  Matthew  Bramble. 

««The  epithet  « Grand'  was  applied  to  Cairo  on  account  of  its  extent  and  mm- 
nifieenee,  because  that  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was  considered  a  dm'9  knrnej 
to  traverse  the  city— hot  wm  an  boor  is  sofficient.  •  lu  magnificence  excited  a  smfl^ 
in  those  days,  and  flaw  <  two  different  causes  the  same  offeot  may  give.'  The  streets^ 
If  soch  they  can  be  called,  seldom  exceed  two  yards  in  width,  they  appear  alw^ 
hill  of  people ;  but  the  plague  spreads  by  contact,  and  if  the  aoeoonU  or  its  nvues 
are  trae,  where  does  this  vast  and  fearless  popuUtion  come  fram  ?  The  Pa^  has 
a  carriage^  a  cardinars  at  second  hand,  similar  to  our  Lord  Mayor's  wagon.  Bow 
fortuMte  It  is  that  there  are  not  two  carriages  in  Rgypt,  I  know  of  only  one  street 
so  wide  as  Cranboum^illey.    Franc^treet  has  a  strong  gate  fastened  cvdy  n^fct ;  it 
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naiited  the  attempu  oC  the  Albanian  toldiery  in  thetr  bat  iDSurrection— sach  gates 
•re  frequent  througfaoat  the  dtj,  lo  that  in  the  ereot  of  a  riot  the  insurgents  are 
easily  trapped.  Three  hins-— one  has  a  garden,  convenient  fai  the  plague  season.  The 
dtadiel  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokattam  moantains— » 
is  eommanded  hj  a  modem  fortress— and  that  again  by  a  neighbouring  height— ^n 
dit  that  the  Freneh  besieging  it,  planted  their  cannon  on  the  nearest  mosaue — the 
Musselroeu  would  not  fire  at  their  place  of  worship— they  make  a  virtue  ot  surren- 
dering.* 


We  most  pass  over  the  lively  aooount  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  After  the  dis- 
coveries of  Belzoni  and  Caviglia,  little  informatioo  could  have  been  expected  on  this 
almost  exhausted  subject  from  4he  worthy  baronet ;  who  travels  over  Egypt  as  a 
mortsman  on  a  shooting  excursion.  We  snail  only  observe  that,  on  a  second  visit  to 
tne  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  Sir  Frederick  mustered  resolution  to  ascend  it ;.  and  not 
a  little  both  of  address  and  firmness  was  necessary :  for  it  seems  that,  excepting  some 
occasional  holes  for  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  sides  are  as  smooth  as  a  steep  uantiiMi 
slated  root  By  these  holes  the  adventurers  had  to  scramble  up,  suspended  as  it 
were  at  twice  the  hdght  of  the  Monup&ent ;  and  it  required  above  half  an  hour  to 
complete  the  ascent.  On  the  summit  is  a  Cuphic  insenption,  no  copy  of  which  has 
been  yet  transcribed ;  and  Sir  Frederick  avows  that  he  did  not  think  of  copying  it, 
as  he  was  clinging  to  a  stone,  fearful  of  vertigo  and  of  being  blown  over. 

**  To  deaoend  sa/E^^f,*'  he  says,  is  much  mbre  difilenlt  than  to  mount,  and  tlie  two 
•opeiMlaMerous  pteeea  excited  no  little  fear  t  at  the  first  of  them,  while  my  body  was 
danriing  from  my  fingers'  ends,  and  my  feet  feetmg  in  vain  for  a  resttng-plaoe,  and 
wfatik  I  was  calealatmg  how  soon  I  should  foil,  the  guide  tore  me  down  very  mneh 
agaiMt  ny  willi,  holding  me  as  he  would  have  held  a  child  over  the  railings  of  the 
Idonament.'' 

We  are  not  aware  o^  any  Boropeins  who  have  aseended  the  pyramid  of  CephreoeSf 
•  except  three  t— Captidn  Gordon  of  the  navy,  who  found  It  a  task  of  extreme  diffi* 
eulty  and  peril  (  Sir  F.  Henniker ;  and  the  companion  of  his  enterprise,  lieutenant 
Bfaodonnell. 

Mr.  hefld  Investigated  the  crocodile  mummy  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mahabdie,  and  our  readers  have  not  perhaps  forgotten  his  interesting  account 
of  the  adventure ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  Arabs  acted  death  for  the  double  purpose 
of  deterring  travellers  and  extorting  money.  Sir  Frederick  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  explore  the  wunm  eavemst  hut  the.  fiean  of  the  Arabs  marred  the  undertakmgs 
and,  naving  been  conducted  to  a  pit,  which  he  supposes  not  to  have  been  the  pit^ 
he  **  ictnrned  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,"  aOer  an  hour  an4  a  half  of  ineffectual 
labour. 

**Ilead0m  (Tentyra)  hak  been  so  often  described  In  large  square  books,  that  to 
meat  what  has  heia  already  s^d  would  be  wearisome  to  us  both.  The  first  olgeet 
ofattraetion  Is  a  prOpylon,  on  the  left  hand  nde  of  wfaiah,  in  paasfaig  through  it  to- 
wards the  temple,  are  inssribed  large  human  figures,  aeeonpanied  with  sacred  wri- 
ting! on  the  tteht  hand  are  hieroglyphics  onhf^  such  as  bkds  and  other  sisna-4he 
nme  is  ohservanle  on  the  two  other  gateways  belonging  to  this  temple— perhaps  the 
» is  of  little  importance  to  either  of  tit,  but  the  ctiTMtis  mav  Uke  to  traee 


the  mperstltkioa  of  the  Gteeks  and  Romans  to  the  Erf  ptians,  as  half  way  towards 
tlse  ereatioo,  and  It  will  be  of  great  moment  to  aaoertam  whether  Adam  was  a  right 
or  lefMianded  man. 

**  Afiived  at  the  Portieoi  I  am  lost  In  adndnttion,  even  thoogh  the  eoneomitant 
filth  hill  Is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  gf  the  portal.»The  tons  and  overhanging 
eomlee^  Am  peenUar  and  eharaeteristie  oeanties  of  Egyptian  architecture^  are  here 
IB  full  perfections  pillan  that  fai  sine  and  number  snrpnse  and  baffle  the  eye,  solidi^ 
that  speaks  of  the  sublime^  and  earring  on  stone,  that  fai  quantity  and  beauty  reaem- 
bles  a  pictnre-galleiy.  The  fiMo  Is  two  hundred  and  eighty  paces  in  eireninference, 
nnd  there  is  ssaroelv  a  ^pot  of  either  wall,  eolnnm,  eelhng,  or  stafawase  hut  what  fa 
ornamented  with  lithography.  TUne,  to  spare  so  beanteons  a  worl^  has  passed  hy 
without  destroymg,  and  the  most  deUeate  Unes  ever  formed  by  the  ehisel  remam  un- 


injured, except  by  man.  On  one  wall,  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  extent,  are  sixtv-nine 
towa  of  saovad  aharseters  beantifullr  engraven— the  hieroglyphics  are  of  three  Undss 
•  sfaaple  Hao— haa.relief  and  a  relief  in  a  contour— the  contour  U  (bur  Inches  hi 
depth.  That  aobstantialjty  may  not  be  wanting  even  in  tfaooght,  the  balUfing  nar- 
takea  of  the  pyvamidal  form,  and  there  is  scaveely  an  apertare  visible,  lest  a  bn»»A 
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exterior  ahould  render  iu  colidity  ImperCect :  Uie  oater  vail  if  seven  feet  thick,  noC 
pettj  brieklarer's  work,  but  every  stone  in  itself  seven  feet  in  thickness;  nnd  as  if 
not  sufficientl J  sUble  by  its  own  wen^l  is  held  by  ingoto  of  iron.  Each  stone  cf  the 
arehitrave  is  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the  pillars  are  twentj-iwo  feet  in 
eireoinference.  On  the  capital  of  every  pillar  is  represented  Isis  onadnfrons,  onfer- 
tuoatelT  only  the  lips  of  which  remain ;  the  other  features  of  the  face  have  been 
carefully  destroyed.  Had  they  been  suitable  to  the  lips,  notwithstanding  their  ooM- 
nem,  they  might  have  excited  the  idolatrous  sensations  oif  FVgmalion. 

**  ldth.-»-Emplof  ed  this  day  in  examining  and  drawmg.  Ilie  nillars  which  had  pns- 
sled  my  arithmetical  eye  vesterday,  are  only  twenty-four  in  number,  they  stand  in  fenr 
rows,  the  intercolumniation  is  not  greater  th.in  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  and  seven 
Heet  is  too  short  a  space  between  columns  that  are  twenhr-two  feet  in  circomferesec ; 
they  Appear  crowded  in  a  nest,  and  overgrown— the  ceiling,  instead  of  resting  npcn 
them,  IS  raised  upon  cross  beams,  and  consequently  divided  into  ehannelai  Pressed 
br  a  want  of  light  and  ahr,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  the  intesral  strength  of  the  ezte* 
nor,  the  architect  hu  compromised  the  matter  bv  cutting  embouchures,  or  loop-hole^ 
vrhicbi  though  they  mav  escape  the  eycr  when  distant,  appear  to  a  near  observer  as 
MitKj  as  the  mouths  of  letter-boxes ;  the  veiy  telebrated  sodiac  occupies  leas  than 
half  of  a  ceilfaig,  which  is  only  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  thai 


bierQglyphi«^  though  beautifnlly  executed,  are  obsolete  and  useless.  The  < 
of  the  Kodlao  is  in  the  upper  stoiy  of  the  building,  near  to  which  is  a  flight  of  steps 
that  oonduets  to  the  highest  roof  or  gasebo ;  this  was  probably  used  asan  obcervatmr. 
Among  the  hierglyphics  is  represented  a  staircase  with  deities  aaeending.  Thestody 
of  astronomy  is  natural  in  a  country  where  telescopes  are  not  required,  and  to  hold 
oommeroe  with  heaven  is  the  part  of  priesthood.  There  are  ytarr  few  buildings  that 
aftrd  so  much  delight  as  the  temple  of  Dendera :  two  days  at  least  are  gratefully 
employed  here ;  but  a  work  of  such  labour  and  expense  would  have  been  prefcrmble 
if  undertaken  by  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  achool." 

We  have  little  inclination  to  enter  into  a  controversial  war,  vhieh  is  now  raging 
between  the  Minuis  of  Fans  and  some  of  our  own  virtuosi,  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  this  celebrated  temple.  Both  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Hamilton,— no  indifferent 
judges  of  such  matters,*-ihink  that  it  is  not  an  Egyptian  boildfa^;;  that  it  ia  of  a 
oomparatively  recent  date ;  and  that  the  style  and  the  fireshness  of  the  architecture 
have  no  analogy  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egyptian  temples.  The  question,  hQ«*ever, 
Is  important  only  in  one  point  of  vtcw.  The  Mlehmted  aodiM^  which  occnpied  a 
large  part  of  the  ceiling,  and  which  we  lament  to  say  has  been  bdeiy  carried  avi^ 
ud  transplanted' by  a  Micntafic  depredator  to  Paris,  (M.  Leiorrain,)  was  finl  diseo- 
vered  by  General  Uesaix :  and  some  philosophers  of  the  revdutionuy  period  eongm- 
talated  themselves  on  having  discovered  a  monument,  which  would  throi^  back  the 
ereatkm  of  the  world  to  a  point  of  time  fer  bevood  the  Mosaic  records,  and  thus 
destroy  the  vaHditjr  of  the  Scriptures.  Dupuis  and  Fourier  assigned  to  it  an  antiqaity 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  years :  but  the  Abbe  Testa  contends,  and  on  a  satis* 
feetoiy  ground  of  inference,  that  the  date  of  the  ceiling  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  third 
eentunr  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Yisconti  brings  it  down  to  the  fint  eentwy 
after  Christ.  The  arguments  used  bv  the  latter  are  mgenious^  but  huilt  on  an.  erm- 
neons  basis.  The  sien  of  the  Ubra,  be  contends,  which  is  one  of  the  figures  on  the 
phmisphere  of  Dendera,  vas  not  introduced  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  apnee 
dedicated  to  libra  having  been  antecedently  occupied  by  the  claws  of  the  Seorpion. 
libra,  however,  is  an  Bgyptian  sign.  The  Romans  took  their  signs  from  the  Greek 
■odiae,  which  wanted  the  sign  of  libra. .  We  have  oorMlves  seen  this  celebrated 
astronomical  monuments  and  we  grieve  to  ay  that  the  spoliator,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  block,  has  out  off  two  feet  from  each  end,  a  process  by  which  the 
emamcntal  parti  of  it  have  sustained  hreparable  mutilation. 

We  must  pass  over  Thebes,  the  temple  improperly  called  the  Memnooium,  the 
tombs  of  the  kings^  out  of  which  Belzoni  has  drawn  so  valuable  a  prize,  nnd  Medniet 
Abou,  described  by  Hamilton  and  others. 

Ebsambul  Sir  Frederick  terms  the  ne  plut  uUra  of  Egjrptian  hboor,  and  an  ample 
recompense  for  his  journey:  but  the  antiquities  of  thii  place  have  been  too  frequency 
and  too  recently  described,  to  render  the  present  account  cither  novel  or  intetestiiv> 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  dig  his  way  through  the  sand,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of 
the  gnantie  sUtues  which  support  the  roof  of  the  temple;  and  having  been  buried 
alive  for  four  boors,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  escaping,  becauic,  vhenever  be  moved. 
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the  Mnd  ^  poured  down  u  nditle  u  ^uiekBilTcr."  He  had  conatraeted  a  kind  of 
wind-wly  whieh  rapplied  them  vith  air;  and  *' there  was  really/'  he obterve»»  •*bo 
danger ;  for  had  the  land  descended,  the  wind-sail  woald  still  nafe  supplied  them 
vith  air,  and  thej  woald  hare  been  dag  oat  in  a  fartrnghtV 

We  eannot  follow  this  entertaining  joamalist  to  the  Oasis ;  bat  we  relaxed  the 
gmvity  of  our  eiitieal  mascles  at  his  exaet  deseription  of  travelling  on  a  camel;  **  The 
motion  is  very  disagreeable.  He  goes  whizzing  throogh  the  air,  though  he  does  not 
■dvmnee  three  miles  per  hour,  and  at  eveiy  step  he  causes  the  same  sensations  as  a 
rocking  boat  87th  Feb.— « I  am  already  land-sich,  and  have  made  a  calcuUtioil 
that  in  each  journey  of  fifteen  hoort,  I  have  been  bumped  like  a  school-boy  fifty-eight 


The  coavent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  well  described  by  Sir  Frederick :  but,  after  Burk- 
hatdt's  account,  it  would  be  a  weariiome  repetition  to  our  readers.  The  raptures  of 
the  author  when  the  vale  of  Ascalon  burst  on  his  view  are  well  expressed,  and  show 
that  he  is  endocd  with  sufficient  taste  and  feeling  for  the  higher  walks  of  compoii- 
tion. 

«* —Arrive  at  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  behold  the  oeean!—Thia  was,  perhaps, 
the  moat  grateful  mbnent  that  erer  I  experienced.  I  had  been  joumeyhig  in  a  de- 
aert,  and  now  beheld  the  noblest  featnre  in  nature  \  I  had  been  exposed  to  ceaseless 
danger :  and  henceforth  mr  safeguard  is  the.flag  of  my  country  \  I  had  been  frieod- 
leaa  and  alone,  and  there  u  now  but  one  step  to  England.  The  sons  of  Africa 
moanted  on  the  Alps,  felt  not  such  delight  in  sunreyii»  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  I  now 
felt  in  lookug  on  the  vale  of  Ascalon.  The  harassed  Greeks,  whose  every  step  was 
toil^  and  every  thought  was  wo»  knew  not  suob  rapture  when  first  the  sea  burst  upon 
thenr  view,  as  I  now  felt  while  gazfa^  on  the  ocean  that  invited  me  to  my  country, 
and  the  waves  of  which  jvere  dancing  round  my  home." 

Sir  Frederick  was  disappointed  by  Jerusalem ;  and  most  of  the  travellers  who  liave 
▼iaiCed  that  city,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Chateaubriand,  have  expressed 
similar  feelinn.  ^  It  has  not,  says  the  baronet,  **  one  symptom  of  commerce,  com- 
fort, or  hapless."  On  an  excursion  to  the  river  Jordan,  he  was  attacked  by  ban- 
ditti, and  the  adventure  must  be  told  in  his  own  words ; 

<*  The  route  is  over  hills,  rocky,  barren,  and  uninteresting;  we  arrived  at  a  foun* 
tain,  and  here  my  two  attendants  paused  to  refresh  themselves ;  the  day  was  so  hot 
that  I  was  anxious  to  finish  the  journey,  and  hurried  forwards.  A  vmneA  building, 
altaate  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  now  within  sight,  and  I  urged  my  horse  towards 
it;  the  janissary  galloped  b^  me,  and,  making  signs  for  me  not  to  pi-eccde  him,  he 
rode  into  and  round  the  building,  and  then  motioned  me  to  advance.  We  next 
came  to  a  hill,  through  the  very  apex  of  which  has  been  eat  a  passage,  the  rocks 
overhuiging  it  on  either  side.  I  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  this  ditch,  when 
a  bullet  whizzed  by,  close  to  my  head ;  I  saw  no  one,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  think 
when  another  was  fired  some  short  distance  in  advance ;  I  could  yet  see  no  one ;  the 
janissary  was  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  his  descent ;  I  looked  back,  bat  my 
servant  was  not  yet  within  nght  I  looked  np,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  my  head 
were  three  muskets,  and  three  men  taking  aim  at  me.  Escape  or  resistance  were 
alike  impossible.  I  got  off  my  horse.  Eight  men  jumped  down  from  the  rocki»  and 
commenced  a  scramble  for  me:  I  observed  also  a  party  running  towards  Nicholai.  Al 
this  moment  the  ianissary  galloped  in  amonf  us  with  his  sword  drawn ;  I  knew  (hal 
If  blood  were  spilt  I  should  be  sacrificed,  and  I  called  upon  him  to  fly.  He  wounded 
one  man  that  luul  hold  of  me ;  I  received  two  violent  blows,  intended  I  believe  ftr 
him;  from  the  effect  of  one  I  was  protected  by  my  turban— I  was  not  armed-Hhe 
janiasary  cot  down  another  Arab,  and  all  the  rest  scrambled  up  the  rocks,  the  jscis- 
aarr  turned  his  hone  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  calling  on  me  to  follow  him,  which 
I  did  on  foot:  in  the  mean  time  the  Arabs  prepared  their  matchlocks,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  us,  bat  only  a  few  of  thehr  shoU  came  very  near.  We  had  advanced  about 
a  league,  when  two  of  the  banditti  made  a  show  of  cutting  us  off.  A  sudden  panic 
seized  the  janissarr,  he  cried  on  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  galloped  awav.  I 
called  out  to  him  that  there  were  but  two— that  with  his  sword  and  pistols,  if  we 
■topped  behind  a  stone,  we  could  kill  them  both ;  he  rode  back  towards  the  Arabs, 
thqr  had  guns,  and  the  poor  fellow  returned  full  speed.  As  he  passed  I  caught  at  a 
rope  hanging  from  his  saddle— I  had  hoped  to  leap  upon  his  horse,  but  fcond  myself 
usAble ;— my  feet  were  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  honey«combed  rocks— nature 
wooM  support  mc  no  longer— I  fell,  but  still  clung  to  the  rope;  in  this  manner  I  was 
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drtwn  •OflM  fcv  yards;  till,  bleeding  from  mr  ancle  to  mj  thooUery  I  refined  aj- 
•elf  to  mj  fkte.  At  toon  aa  I  stood  ap,  one  of  my  punuen  took  aim  at  me,  bat  tbe 
other  eaaoally  sdTanebg  between  as,  preTented  bis  firing ;  be  then  ran  up,  and  vHb 
hit  svord  aimed  soeh  a  blow  as  would  not  haTe  required  a  second ;  his  eompnmon 
prevented  its  full  effeet,  so  that  it  merely  cut  my  ear  in  haltes,  and  laid  open  one 
side  of  my  &oe ;  they  then  stripped  me  naked.  These  two  could  not  haTe  known 
that  their  friends  were  wounded,  or  they  would  certainly  bare  killed  me ;  ther  had 
heard  me  tote  their  death,  and  which  we  should  in  all  probability  have  effeeted,  had 
the  janissary,  a  Turk,  understood  me.    I  had  spoken  to  htm  m  Arable. 

*<  It  was  now  past  mid-day,  and  bBmiog  hot ;  I  bled  profusely ;  and  two  Tokues, 
whose  businen  it  is  to  consume  corpees,  were  horering  orer  me.  I  eould  aearedy 
have  had  strength  to  resnt,  had  they  chosen  to  attack  me.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
Nicholai  came  up ;  his  only  sorrow  was  for  my  wound,  and  the  loos  of  the  swocd, 
which  was  his  own^— *  Tou  cannot  lire.  Sir,  you  cannot  Iitc  !  they  hate  taken  away  my 
sword ;  I  asked  them  to  give  it  back  to  me,  but  thev  would  not.*  He  then  rdafed 
his  part  of  the  adTeature— 4en  men  had  boet  Imn— 4iis  horse  was  not  to  be  dmad- 
ed  upon— the  gun  was  not  losded ;  and  there  were  many  Arabs  on  eveiy  moe,  m 
that  retreat  was  impossible.  The  jsnlaHuy  now  came  to  oar  asMtaDee^  and  pat  ise 
on  his  horses  we  passed  by  a  rirulet  of  temptfaig  water,  bat  the/ would  not  allovne 
to  drink,  thoagh  1  was  almost  choked  with  blood.  At  length  we  arrived  at  about  thras^ 
P.  M.,  at  Jencho— The  *  walls  of  Jericho*  are  of  mudf  at  a  comer  of  the  town 
stands  a  small  stone  buildmg^  the  residence  of  the  gotemor :  withm  the  waUi  of  It  is 
the  town  reservoir  of  water,  and  horses  for  eight  Turks.  Mv  servant  was  nnafclr  to 
lift  me  to  the  ground ;  the  janissary  was  lighting  his  pipe,  and  the  soldiers  were  an* 
king  prepantioas  to  pursue  the  robberss  not  one  peiion  wooU  asasC  a  halMcad 
Christian  i  after  some  mhiotes  a  few  Arabs  eame  up,  and  olaeed  me  by  the  side  off 
the  horse-pond,  just  so  that  I  could  not  dip  my  finger  into  the  wateri  one  of  the  sol* 
diers,  as  he  went  forth,  took  the  rag  from  his  hone,  and  threw  it  to  ne  aa  n  eover- 
fa».  The  sovenor  armed  himself  and  the  whole  garrison  sallied  foihin  pnranii 
of  the  banmttl-^This  pool  is  resorted  to  by  oTBiy  one  in  searsh  of  water,  and  that 
employraent  fidls  exclusively  upon  females— thejr  sorroonded  me,  and  seemed  so 
earnest  in  their  sorrow,  that,  notwithstanding  their  veils,  I  almost  felt  pleaaore  at 
my  wound  i  one  of  them  in  partioular  held  her  piteher  to  my  lips,  till  she  was  seat 
away  by  the  Choos.  I  called  her,  she  returned,  and  was  sent  awav  again ;  and  the 
third  time  -she  was  turned  out  of  the  yard ;  she  wore  a  red  veil,  and  therefore  there 
was  something  unpardonable  in  her  attentkm  to  any  mai|,  especially  to  a  Chiistfaai : 
ahe,  however,  returned  with  her  mother,  and  brought  me  a  lemon  and  soase  milk. 
I  believe  that  Mango  Park,  on  some  dangerous  occasion  during  his  travel^  reoemd 
considerable  assistance  from  the  comnamionste  sei. 

*■  About  sunset,  the  secretair  of  the  governor  provided  me  with  a  shirt  f  wajs 
then  put  into  a  mat,  and  denosited  in  a  small  dark  cell,  but  even  there  I  was  not  at 
rest,  for  a  cat  made  two  puUs  at  my  ear  during  tho  night— it  wss  a  very  Mohamme- 
dan cat 

**  Early  on  the  foUowmg  momini^  the  governor  informed  me,  that  he  had  scouied 
the  roads  of  the  bandittis  and  that  as  there  was  no  doctor  in  Jericho^  everv  thing  was 
ready  to  convey  me  to  Jenualem.  He  had  fumiihed  me  with  some  of  on  own  ca- 
valry, and  had  added  a  fiew  pedestrians  from  the  town  s  I  was  then  tied  on  a  camel, 
like  a  dead  sheep,  the  Turkish  horsemen  preceded  me,  aad,  scouting  over  the  roeks^ 
aiTorded,  I  doubt  not,  a  veiy  pretty  scene ;  but  I  was  eomphuoing  of  the  motion  of  the 
samel,  of  the  ropes  that  bound  me,  and,  the  want  of  covering  while  at  every  step 
my  wound  opened  and  shut  like  a  quivering  door.  I  begged  to  be  transposed  to  a 
hofse,  but  my  guides  refosed  to  stop  under  pretence  of  danger." 

In  consequence  of  tliis  melancholy  accident,  Shr  F.  H.  kept  his  bed  twenty  dsys : 
when.  Impatient  of  the  penance  of  fo  long  a. journey  m  the  Latin  convent,  it  was 
with  no  little  pleasure  that  he  at  lenxdi  took  leave  of  <*  the  blessed  eity.**  HiB 
homeward  journey  was  by  Nasareth,  Acre,  EpheRs,  Smyrna,  Conatantmople;,  and 
Vienna. 

We  most  now  aho  take  leavct  but  a  more  rehielant  leave,  of  thia  agreeable  tra- 
veUers  heartily  thanUng  him  for  the  <•  broad  grinsT'  uito  which  he  haa  ao  fivqueat- 
ly  distasted  our  melanclu>ly  visages.  A  professed  joker  cannot,  indeed,  be  alwsm 
successful,  for  his  wit  will  occasionaRy  bum  dimly:  but  that  of  Sir  Frederick  raielj 
goes  out,  aad  he  is  never  absotatelv  dull. 
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This  is  a  very  prettjr  little  b^ok,  we  had  almost  said  a  beautiful  one; 
but  tbe  diversity  of  its  style  will  not  permit  the  latter  tenn  to  be  applied 
as  a  general  descriptive  title.  <<  Prose  by  a  Poet"  is  a  collection  of 
short  essays  on  various  subjects,  many  of  them  interesting,  all  amusing. 
Some  of  them  mi^t  have  been  written  by  a  prOse-writer,— none  of  them 
eoiild  have  been  penned  by  a  proser.  Had  the  work  been  merely  entitled 
"  Prose/^  the  reader  would  inevitably  have  added  **  by  a  Poet,"  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  language  which  pervades  many  of  the  de- 
Bcriptions.  There  is  moi«  b^Mfty  of  imagery  and  splendour  of  poetic 
▼ision  ditfttsed  throngh<Mr<  these  volumes  of  prose,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  poems,  such  by  profession:  if  modem  fancy  has  sometimes  soared 
to  sublimed  heightB,  it  has  not  often  attained  a  purer  reeion  in  the  hea- 
ven of  ^^  empyrean  poesy,"  than  it  floats  in  here.  We  quote  from  a 
Fable,  entitled  the  Moon  and  Stars." 

On  the  fourth  i9j  of  creaCjon»  when  the  tun  after  a  glorious  but  solitary 
course,  went  down  in  the  aToninr,  and  darkness  began  to  gather  over  the  face 
of  ^e  umnhabited  globe,  already  arrayed  in  exuberance  of  regetation,  and 
prepared  by  the  diversity  of  land  and  water  for  the  abode  of  uncreated  ani- 
mau  and  man,— a  star>  single  and  beautifal,  stept  forth  into  the  firmament 
Trembling  with  wonder  and  deli|^t  in  new-found  existence,  she  looked  abroad, 
and  beheld  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  resembling  herself.  But  she  was 
not  long  alone*,  now  one,  then  another,  here  a  third,  and  there  a  fonrth're- 
splendent  companion  had  joined  her,  till  light  after  light  stealing  through  'the. 
I^oom,  in  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  whole  hemisphere  was  brilliantly  be- 
spangled. 

The  planets  and  stars,  with  a  superb  comet  flaming  in  the  zenith, for  awhile 
contemplated  themselves  and  each  other;  and  every  one  from  the  larcest  to 
the  least,  was  so  perfectly  well  pleased -witti  himself,  that  he  imagined  the  rest 
only  partakers  of  his  felicity,— he  bein^  the  central  luminary  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, and  all  tbe  host  of  heaven  beside  displayed  around  him  in  graduated 
splendour.  Nor  were  any  undeceived  with  regard  to  themselves,  though  all 
saw  their  associates  in  their  real  situations  and  relative  proportions,  self-know- 
ledge being  the  last  knowledge  acquired,  either  in  the  sky,  or  below  it;  till,  bend- 
ing over  the  ocean  in  their  tarns,  they  discovered  what  they  imagined  at  first  to 
be  a  new  heaven,  peopled  with  beings  of  their  own  species:  but,  when  they  per- 
eelved  further  that  no  sooner  had  any  one  of  their  company  touched  the  honzon 
than  he  instantly  disappeared,  they  then  recognised  themselves  in  their  indivi- 
dual f<»rm8,  reflected  beneath,  according  to  their  places  and  configurations  above, 
from  seeing  others  whom  thev  previously  knew,  reflected  in  like  manner.  By 
an  attentive  but  monrnfiil  self-examination  in  that  mirror,  they  slowly  learned 
humility,  but  every  one  lesmed  it  only  for  himself,  none  believing  what  others 
insinuated  respecoag  their  own  inferiori^,  till  they  reached  the  western  slope, 
from  whence  they  could  identify  their  true  images  in  the  nether  element  Nor 
was  this  very  surprising,— stars  being  only  visible  points,  without  any  distinc- 
ti<m  of  limbs,  each  was  all  eye,  and  thongfa  he  eonln  see  others  most  covreetly, 
ha  could  neither  see  himself  nor  any  part  of  himself^— till  he  came  to  reflec- 
tion! The  comet  however,  having  a  long  train  of  brightness  streaming  sun- 
ward, coM^  review  that,  and  did  review  it  with  ineffable  self-complacency:  in- 
deed, after  all  pretensions  to  precedence,  he  was,  at  length,  acknowledged 
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king  of  the  bemispbere,  if  DOt  by  the  unWertal  tstent,  by  die  tilent  eary  of 
ftUhbriTeU. 

But  the  object  which  attncted  moet  attention,  and  aitmUahinent,  too,  was  a 
deader  tiiread  of  light,  that  aeareely  could  be  diieerned  throu^^  the  bhah  of 
eToning,  and  vantahed  soon  after  nightfall,  as  if  ashamed  to  appear  in  so  scanty 
a  form,  like  an  unfinished  work  of  creation.  It  was  the  moon^— the  first  new 
moon;— timidly  she  looked  round  upon  the  glitterinc  multitude  that  crowded 
through  the  dark  serenity  of  space,  and  filled  it  with  ufe  and  beauty.  Minute, 
indeed,  they  seemed  to  her,  but  jperfect  in  symmetry,  and  formed  to  shine  for 
oTcr;  i^ile  she  was  unshu>en,  mcomplete,  and  evanescent  In  her  humility, 
she  was  glad  to  hide  herself  from  their  keen  glances  in  the  friendly  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  wishine  for  immediate  extinction.  When  she  was  gone,  the  sisn 
looked  one  at  another,  with  inquisitiTe  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  What  a 
figure  !*'  It  was  so  evident  that  they  all  thought  alike,  and  thought  eontenmbi- 
ously  of  the  apparition  (though,  at  first,  they  almost  doubted  whether  thej 
should  not  be  frightened^  that  they  sumi  began  to  talk  freely  concerning  here- 
of course,  not  with  audible  accenU,  but  te  &«  language  of  intelligent  sMrfcks, 
in  which  stars  are  accustomed  to  conrerse  with  MigraphicpreeMioii  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other,— and  which  no  dialect  on  earilx  so  nearly  resembles 
as  the  language  of  eyes,— 4he  only  one,  probably,  that  has  surviYea  in  its  pu- 
rity, not  only  the  confusion  of  Babel,  but  the  revohitions  of  all  ages,  he 

Our  limits  stop  us:  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  distmb  the  reader's  ad- 
miration of  these  passages,  by  the  truly  critic*like  objectioD,  that  oar 
author  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  has  uneeremonioosly  and  injiidi- 
eionsly  changed  the  gender  of  hiiv  stars;  they  are  feminine  in  the  first 
paramph  (as  they  ought  to  be,)  and  masculine  in  the  second. 

<<  The  Life  of  a  Flower,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  itself,  which  pre- 
cedes this,  is  also,  eiquisitely  told,  in  a  strain  of  playful  elegance,  and 
l^t,  graceful,  natural  language.  The  specimen  abore,  will  pertiqM, 
excuse  us  the  necessity  of  ilTustratiDg  our  opinion  by  another;  nor  do  we 
think  it  (juite  fair  in  the  Reviewers  to  plagiarise  by  wholesale  from  an 
anthor's  works,  extracting  the  honey,  and  leaving  the  empty  combs  for 
the  pnrehaser  of  the  book. 

There  u  some  bend  fide  poetir  in  these,  volumes;  yet  strange  to  saj, 
it  is  (ar  less  poetical  than  some  of  the  prose  beside  it.  It  is  not  exactlj^ 
Poetry  by  a  Proser;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  of  the  di^teit 
membra  to  be  recognized,  here  and  there,  by  an  industrious  anatonurt: 
but  we  certainly  never  should  have  suspected  the  author  of  poetry  to  any 
amount,  had  he  not  betrayed  his  propensity  in  a  more  unequivocal  man- 
ner than  shines  through  his  verse. 

A  reader  who  begins  (as  some  roaders  may)  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work  will,  perhaps,  l)e  prejudiced  (as  we  were)  against  it,  by  the  flippant 
tone  which  reigns  through  the  introductoiy  piece,  a  kind  of  deprecatoiy 
dialogue  between  the  reader  and  the  book,  needless  in  any  case,  and  in- 
jurious in  this.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote  it  merely  to  cover  paper;  hut 
this  innocent  design  has  a  fatal  result, — that  of  proving  very  evidently, 
that,  whatever  faculties  of  mind  he  may  enjoy,  wU  is  not  one  of  them. 
He  should  be  careful  how  he  endeavours  to  indulge  a  di^aition  to  he 
vritty;  there  is  nothing  more  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  wit, 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  pertness  which  is  frequently  mista- 
ken for.  it.  Advice,  we  are  aware,  is  more  generously  oflered,  than 
gratefully  received;  yet  we  will  venture  to  advise  our  "  Poet,''  in 
hfs  future  composition,  fio<  to  be  wit^.    His  teoipernnent  is  evidently 
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l^iijrful,  but  bis  spirit  is  not  sbarp  enough  for  wit;  be  succeeds  very  well 
in  emiiible  pleasantly,  his  attempts  to  Im  smart  are  always  unhappy.  May 
we  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  it  is  to  the  Genius  of  Wit,  or  No-meaning, 
that  we  owe  the  choice  ima£e  contained  in  this  sentence:  ^'Like  fSe 
Tariable  star  in  the  head  of  Afedusa,  be  {the  avihor)  graduates  between 
a  luminary  of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  as  the  *  muse 
of  fire'  bums  bright  or  dim  within  him?"  In  Shakspeare's  Prolwie, 
the  Muse  is  allotted  quite  a  different  task;  there  slie  is  not  eipected  to 
hum  at  all,  but  merely  to  ^^  ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention." 
Hiracles,  however,  we  are  told,  will  never  cease:  why  should  the  Muse 
not  bum  in  proprid  penond  for  a  poet's  convenience,  as  well  as  do  a 
sreat  many  omr  extraordinary  things,  to  which  the  mad  use  of  metaphor 
Eas  frequently  condemned  her?        .  iV- 

Few,  whether  admirere  or  despisers  of  O^sian's  poetry,  will  s^gree  with 
our  author  as  to  the  felicity  of  his  proposal  about  turning  its  irregular 
cadences  into  Anapestic  verse,  except  in  the  unfavourable  sense  which 
be  himself  seems  to  entertain  of  such  a  measure^  '^  though  a  few  pages 

fot  up  in  this  manner  may  not  be  uopleasing,  a  vohune  wcNild  be  intolera- 
le."  For  ourselves,  we  give  such  an  attempt  our  unqualified  disappro* 
bation.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  Ossian,  put  the  sentiments  into  any 
thing  like  regular  metre,  and  you  annihilate  the  principal  charm  of  the 
book.  Nothk^  but  the  vast  veriet^  of  its  manner  can  relieve  the 
sameness  of  its  matter.  Its  imagery  is  caught  from  the  wilderness,  its 
manners  from  wild  society;  its  rhythm  must  also  be  wild,  and  the  wilder 
(if  not  barbarous)  the  better,  ne  are  surprised  that  any  man  witli  an 
eoTy  and  our  author  undoubtedly  has  one,  can  deny  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent poetic  A'sconit  in  such  a  poem  as  Ossian.  Bat  we  have  often 
resMrked  that  poets  who  '^  graduate  between  tbe  third  and  nth  magni* 
tttde,"  are  mainly  deficient  in  what  may  be  called  ear  for  general  har- 
mony. A  poem  must  be  in  verse,  or  it  is  no  poem  to  tBem.  We  would 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  champions  for  the  imnmeulate  beauty  of 
Mr.  Macpherson's  rhythm;  it  is,  in  many  places,  very  defective. 

We  are  of  that  class  of  critics,  who  seldom  praise  tato  ore:  in  every 
bmaan  work,  there  is  incTitably  something  faulty,  which  our  taste  is  gen 
eralty  fastidious  enough  to  discover.  Our  author,  we  dare  say,  heA  StOe 
wish  to  put  in  a  plea  of  perfection  for  bis  work,  and  less  hope  that  we 
should  allow  it  But  we  can,  with  sinceri^  and  safety,  adjudge  to  these 
volmnes  the  merits  of  considerable  poetic  fancy,  harmony  of  laagaage, 
and  purity  of  sentiment.  We  can  moreover,  recommend  them,  for  thelf 
aioral  scope^  and  the  lessons  of  piety  which  they  sweetly  infuse,  to  the 
bosom  of  every  private  family.  We  have  rarely  (and  we  regret  it!)  been 
able  to  accord  such  recommendation  to  books  whose  chief  motive  is  the 
inculcation  of  virtue;  in  order  to  be  didactic,  their  authors  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  dull;  where  they  ou|;bt  to  solicit  with  the  bland  tip  of 
poetiy  and  eloquence,  they  repel  with  die  harsh  voice  of  lecture  and  pe* 
dantry.  The  work  before  us,  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  gay  imagi- 
nationft  with  serious  reflections,  renders  morality  aa  sweet  to  the  taste, 
^s  it  is  wholesome  to  the  constitution. 
WAV,  1824,— NO.  265.  5S 
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FROM  TBB  NEW  ENGLAND  FABAIEB. 

Ms.  Fessendex,  from  whose  paper  we  extract  the  followiog  fetter, 
iotroduces  it  to  the  puhiic  in  these  terms: — We  hope  our  friend  will  par- 
don us  for  dnog  bis  letter  at  full  length,  without  his  license,  either  expres- 
sed or  implied.  A  good  patriot  maj  sometimes  be  allowed  to  trespass  a 
little  on  private  propertj,  provided  he  can  therebj  benefit  the  public;  and 
bjr  psKfy  of  reasoning.|a  private  letter  may  be  published  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  writer,  if  it^ontain  information  which  maj  prove  useful  to  die 
community.  That  part  which  relates  to  our  own  ^*  reminiscences," 
could  not  be  well  separated  from  the  rest  without  miuring  the  texture  ef 
the  article.  We  therefore  concluded  to  publish  the  whole  instead  of 
**  an  extract  of  a  letter,"  &c.  according  to  immemorial  usage,  although 
we  are  sensible  that  we  run  some  risk  of  being  accused  of  egotism  in  thus 
obtruding  upon  our  readers,  some  allusions  to  a  portion  of  our  edilorship's 
biogn^h/,  our  propensify  to  poetizii^,  and  other  things  iriiich  have  no 
connexion  witii  what  should  be  the  objects  of  an  agrkultural  paper. 

Silver  Lake,  Susquehannah  Country  Penasi/IvofiuK. 
4rt,ifi^.  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  BATE  received  and  read  the  first  volume  of  the  ]!i.  E.  Farmer.  If 
the  wwk  shall  be  continued  with  the  spirit  and  i&telligenee  with  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  conducted^  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  agricnltore  is  be- 
coming a  fashionable  pursuit  among  those  who  desire  to  mingle  pleasure 
with  profit-H^ie  jucmia  et  idanea,  and  that  it  is  taking  the  rank  in  our 
country,  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  great  national  importance.  Agri- 
cultural pesters  are  veiy  useful  in  aiding  this,  by  the  detail  of  wdl  autlm- 
ticated  bcts^  to  prove  the  best  mode  of  culture;  by  the  puUication  of 
scientific  essays  on  the  subj^t;  and  by  making  agricultural  men  acquaint* 
ed  with  each  other^  uiging  them  to  perseverance  in  their  labours,  and 
showing  them  the  uterest  which  is  taken  in  the  objects  of  their  pur- 
suit 

I  perceive  by  your  poet's  comer,  that  you  have  not  abandoned  the 
muses. 

Quo  aemol  est  imbuta  reoens,  servabit  odorem. 
Testa  dlu. 

A  taste  which  nature  has  planted  deeply,  is  not  easily  lost.  Indeed, 
when  we  met  at  our  literary  friend  Dannie's,  many  years  ago,  if  I  had 
been  told  that  you  would  publish  a  work  on  Agriculture,  I  should  have 
expected  it  to  be  po^ly  Tirgflian;  that  you  would  begin  vrith  Quid  Caciat 
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Istas  stsgetes,  and  ihat  all  your  crops  would  be  measured  by  dactyls  and 
spondees.  3 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  to  your  work,  as  you 
desire;  but  your  page/i  are  already  well  filled  with  original  and  selected 
matter;  and  you  haye  among  your  correspondents  many  who  are  much 
better  practical  farmers  than  I  am;  and  experiments,  and  their  results, 
are  what  farmers  seek.  I  might,  however,  suggest  to  them,  as  a  veij 
important  part  of  their  communications,  the  necessity  of  noticing  the  kind 
of  $oil  upon  which  their  experiments  ^re  made.  A  scientific  farmer  can 
tell,  from  a  specimen  of  earth  exhibited  to  him  in  his  study,  what  crops 
would  grow  best  on  it,  as  easily  as  a  geologist  can  say  among  what  parti- 
cular nnd  of  rocks  certain  metals  are  to  1^  found;  and  a  farmer  without 
science  may  easily  learn  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  which  are 
designated  by  the  relative  proportions  of  their  component  parts.  To 
plant  10  clay  that  which  grows  best  in  sand,  or  vice  versa,  is  a  useless 
expenditure  of  labour;  and  a  little  attention  to  this  subject,  would  fre« 
quently  prevent  the  loss  of  both  time  and  money. 

In  No.  17,  you  have  quoted  ftom  Judge  Cooper's  notes  to  WtUkhU 
Ihmesiie  Eneychp^iiay  that  ^'  there  are  many  districts  of  Fenn^lvaaia, 
perhaps  the  best  pasture  land  in  it,  that  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  lime- 
stone. Such  for  instance  as  a  great  part  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Beech 
Countiy,  comprehended  between  the  nocth  east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanimh,  and  the  south  line  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  Delaware 
river.     There  is  no  finer  grass  country." 

The  greater  part  of  the  '*  Beech  Country"  mentioned  by  the  judge, 
eonstitetes  now  the  county  of  Susquehannah,  and  deserves  the  character 
which  he  gives  of  it  as  a  grass  coontiy.  it  receives  its  name  from  the 
prevailing  timber;  but  that  is  considerably  mingled  with  hemlock  and  sa- 
m  maple,  and,  in  less  abundance,  with  birch^  ash,  chestnut  and  cheny. 
The  inhabitants  are  principdlyfirom  the  eastern  states.  The  settlement 
has  been  very  rapid.  Fifteen  yeai^  ago  it  was  a  wilderness.  It  is  now 
tolerably  well  settled;  but  land  instill  cheap;  that  which  is  unimproved 
may  be  had  from  three  to  six  dollars,  and  farms  are  sold  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollars  per  acre.  The  countiy  is  remarkably  healthy  and  well 
watered.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  general^  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  incmnbent  on  a  subsoil  which  is  formed  of  exUremeliy  jm€  siliceous 
sand  and  alumine,  veiy  compact,  and  here  called  '^  hardpan;"  a  name,  | 
believe,  of  New  England  origin^  for  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it 
elsewhere.  This  kind  of  subsoil  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  wherever  the 
beech,  maple  and  hemlock  are  the  prevailing  kinds  of  timber,  and  its 
power  of  retaining  water,  is  a  g^at  cause  of  Uie  kinds  of  timber  which 
grow  on  it,  as  well  as  of  its  ferality  as  a  grass  country. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  prefers  a  porous  subsoil,  and  considers  a  retentive 
one  as  injurious  to  the  crops.  This  opmion  is  contradicted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Editor  of  the  Code  of  Agriculture,  who  says  that  the  fiuest  grass 
lands  in  New  England  have  only  a  tiiin  coat  of  loam  on  a  stiff  clay;  and 
^at  on  such  soils,  there  is  no  loss  of  manure  by  filtration.  Perhaps 
both  parties  maybe  right  in  their  respective  situations;  for  In  many 
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parts  of  Englaad  and  Scottandy  for  which  Sir  John's  work  is  partieiH 
larlj  |alcalatedy  the  fanner  has  to  guard  against  excess  of  moistare, 
while  n  oar  coantiy  we  suffer  from  the  want  of  it  Col.  Powel  okb- 
tions  (See  No.  35  of  the  New  England  Fanner,)  that  <^  the  Englisli 
fanner  wiselj  contends  with  the  evils  prodaced  hj  too  much  rain,  while  the 
American  husbandman  should  as  anxiously  guard  against  his  most  fomi- 
dahle  enemjr,  drought"  I  belieTe  this  has  not  been  saflicieatly  attended 
to  hf  American  fanners. 

In  our  climate,  a  soil  which  is  best  adapted  to  abaorb  mobtnre,  when 
vesting  on  subsoil  which  prevents  its  filtration  and  waste,  is  the  one  best 
cakulated  for  grass,  oats,  and  broad  leaved  crops.  It  has  been  observed 
b/  one  of  the  best  infonned  English  writers  on  this  subject,  that  ^  in 
wet  climates  crops  exhaust  the  soil  less  than  in  dry  ones;"  and  that  ^^  the 
same  qnalitf  of  soil  is  more  productive  in  a  moist  tlian  in  a  dry  climate." 
A  diffmnce  equal  to  that  between  a  moist  and  a  diy  climate,  is  made  bj 
the  difference  between  a  retentive  and  a  porous  subsoil;  especially  if  he 
idio  possesses  the  former,  shall  according  to  the  advice  of  colonel  rowd, 
lA  the  tillage  of  his  land,  endeavour  to  protect  the  soil  btm  Hie  great  ex* 
halations  occasioned  b^  the  sun  of  our  climate. 

As  it  would  be  usenil  to  agriculturists  to  obtain  analyses  of  different 
aoifs,  which  haTc  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  raising  of  pti^ 
tipulir  kinds  of  v^tables,  I  send  you  an  analysis  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  our  beech  lands;  and  perhaps  you  may  drew  others  from  some  of 
your  correspondents.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  soil  and  hardpan 
mibmitted  to  the  tests  were  in  the  state  of  nature;  tUt  is,  taken  from 
^  p^rt  of  the  land  lately  cleared  of  its  timber,  wUch  had  neither  bemi 
yloiighed  nor  manured.    The  soil  was  taken  a  foot  below  the  surface. 

Saica^ 67.8  7S.i 

Alununa,    •••-»-  7.8  >9.2 

Caibonate  of  lime         "        -     .  -        -  1  •  ^< 

Oxide  of  iron,     -----  7.  7.4 

Yegetable  and  animal  matter  lost  by  calcination   8.9  4.^ 

M^esia,  -        -        r        •        -        -  6.? 

98.7  99.4 

Loss,  ------  1.3  .6 

100.  100. 

It  win  he  seen  by  the  above  that  the  soil  is  not  quite,  as  Jmign  Cooper 
aayn,  ^^  witiiout  a  particle  of  limestone;"  but  that  it  contains  a  veiy  snail 
portion  of  lime.  The  hardpan  appears  to  contain  twice  the  quantity  which 
18  fwnd  in  tho  soil;  and  as  I  have  seen  carbonate  of  lime  thrown  oat 
of  a  well  Ml  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  probable  that  tiiere  is  limestone  to 
he  found  deep  in  the  ground*    But  this  does  not  affect  the  vegelstioB. 

It  haft  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  and  I  think  with  much  plausihih^j 
Jacking  from  the  similarity  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and  subsoil^ 
tt«t  w  former  has  heen  made  froin  the  latter  by  tiie  action  of  the  fnisly 
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and  e&tends  to  the  depth  which  the  frost  ]>enetrate8  in  severe  winters. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  hy  the  custom  of  masons  in  laymg  the  foun- 
dation of  huildings  here,  who  never  think  it  necessary  to  go  £eper  than 
to  the  hardpan.  When  tiie  latter  has  been  turned  up,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  frost  for  on^  or  two  winters,  it  is  found  to  pro- 
di^e  grass  rery  ahundantlf . 

As  I  belieTe  there  are  some  parts  of  the  eastern  states  where  this  sub- 
soil exists,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed,  through  your  paper,  of  the 
nature  of  the  snperineimibent  soil,  and  of  the  crops  which  are  considered 
best  adapted  to  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

R.  H.  ROSE. 


FOR  THB  ronT  FOLIO. 

ON  MILLET. 

3b  ihe  President  of  the  PeMuylvaiita  ^Sgricullnral  Socidy. 

I  recommended,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  tlve  cultivation  of 
Millet  for  fodder,  and  stated  the  success  I  had  met,  in  its  use  as  food  for 
neat  cattle.  I  hate  since  cultivated  it  much  more  extensively,  and  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  impressions  I  had  conveyed,  as  to  its  management — 
its  product— ^aad  its  value,  when  applied  to  the  support  of  horses,  and  black 
cattle,  although  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  use  of 
sheep,  as  clorer  hay.  The  unusual  drought  of  May  and  June,  materially 
aSected  the  growth  of  early  sown  Millet—the  heavy  rains  of  July  and 
August  injured  9is  much  in  many  cases,  the  quality  of  its  fodder.  I 
sowed  ten  acres  of  land  in  good  iUih^  with  Millet,  red  clover,  and  or- 
chard grass  seeds:  they  were  all  lightiy  harrowed,  and  carefully  rolled. 
As  the  success  of  the  grass,  was  more  important,  than  the  weight  of  the 
Millet  crop,  I  sowed  but  two  necks  of  Millet  seeds  per  acre,  half  the 
Quantity  which  I  am  accustomed  to  use,  where  I  desire  a  heavy  crop  of 
uMer,  In  despite  of  the  injuries  caused  b^  the  want  of  snow,  during 
the  winter,  I  have  never  had  before,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  thickly  set 
sward.  I  should  not  adopt  this  practice  generally  since  Millet  must  be 
sown  so  late,  ss  to  expose  tender  xn^>«  to  the  evHs  of  drought  in  July 
and  August,  before  thev  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  survive  uem. 

Millet  should  never  be  grown  upon  land  which  is  not  w  gqod  comK- 
tion  and  tn  very  Jme  UUk.  The  seeds  should  be  lightly  covered  by  a 
harrow  with  wooden  teetbf  and  after  rolled.  Of  thirty  acres  upon  which 
my  last  crop  was  grown,  I  tried  various  experiments.  The  field  which 
was  the  most  li^tly  harrowed  was  the  most  productive.  I  am  led  to  be* 
licve  however  necessary  the  hanow  is  in  all  cases,  to  propeHy  corer 
q^s,  yet  in  few  it  is  used  with  sufficient  care,  or  in  a  fit  shape.  £x^ 
cepting  winter  grains  I  know  np  seeds  which  are  not  I  think  usually  too 
deeply  buried.  JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

IVis^Aon,  rhOadelpiia  Cnmfy, 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

A  REMARK  ON  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Mr.  Oldscbool, 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  erer^been  observed,  hj  aoj  of  the  learned 
coinmeDtators  or  sprightly  critics^  upon  the  chronicles  of  our  aagaciws 
countryman,  Dietrick  Knickerbocker,  that  he  has  a  touch  of  the  true 
poedc  rein  in  his  composition.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  sab- 
mit  to  jrour  judgment  the  following  passage,  from  the  corameoceroest  of 
the  sixth  book  of  his  first  chapter: 

But  now  the  war-dnim  rumbles, 

The  braien  trumpet  brajs  its  thrilling  QOtCj 

And  the  rude  clash  of  hostile  arms, 

Speaks  fearful  prophecies  of  coming  troubles. 

The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  repose, 

From  golden  visions  and  volnptnous  ease; 

Where  in  the  dulcet,  *'  piping  time  of  peace," 

He  sought  sweet  solace  sfter  all  his  toils. 

No  more  in  beauty's  sjren  lap  reclined, 

He  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  ladj's  brows: 

No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shining  sword, 

Nor  through  the  Hvelone  lazy  summer's  day. 

Chants  forth  his  love-sick  soul  in  madrigals. 

To  manhood  roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute, 

Dofis  from  his  brawny  bsick  the  robe  of  peace, 

And  clothes  his  pamper'd  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel.  > 

O'er  his  dark  brow  where  late  the  myrde  waved; 

Where  wanton  roses  breathed  enenrate  love. 

He  rears  the  beaming;  casque  and  nodding  pJume; 

Grasps  the  bright  shield  and  shakes  the  pond'rous  lance. 

Or  mounts  with  eager  pride  his^fiei^  steed; 

And  bums  for  deeds  of  glorious  chivalry!  H. 


FOR  THE   FORT  FOLIO. 

PROGRESS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS,  &e. 

The  Comptrollers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  have  recently  submitted  their  annual  report  to  the  public. 
It  appears,  from  this  highly  interesting  document,  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care  were  prevented  from  receiving  the  benefits  provided 
for  them,  by  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  amd  au- 
tumnal months  of  the  last  year.  The  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  mere 
loss  of  this  time,  but  was  more  extensively  felt.  Parents  who  snfered 
from  tiie  visitations  of  disease  were  subject  to  expense  or  deprived  of  their 
usual  earnings,  and  tims  were  unable  to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their 
children  wten  the  winter  session  commenced.  The  comptrollers  ani- 
madvert upon  the  pernicious  examples  which  the  children  too  frequently 
witness  at  home  and  express  their  regret  that  so  many  are  permitted  to 
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range  at  large,  ihrougli  the  streets,  the  easj  prey  of  every  temptation. 
£very  reflc^tiDg  mindy  it  is  justly  remarked,  mast  commiserate  the  Tic* 
tims  of  this  miserable  lot,  and  wish  that  the  lawgivers  of  the  state  wonld 
devise  some  remedy  for  so  grievous  a  mischief.  Since  the  organtaation 
of  this  system,  in  1819,  we  learn  that  the  estimable  benefits  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  have  been  imparted  to  10,809  children;  and  there 
are  at  present  in  these  schools  2706  pupils,  of  whom  1558  are  boys  and 
1 1 18  are  girls.  Experience,  it  is  observed,  abundantly  proves  that  the 
perfection  of  the  phin  of  mutual  instruction,  materially  depends  upon  a 
qualification  for  government,  in  those  who  conduct  such  establishments. 
Mild  and  encouraging  measures,  uniformly  secure  respect,  obedience,  and 
application,  from  the  pupils:  results  which  severity — the  parent  of  dis- 
gust—can never  produce.  The  whole  sum  expended,  last  year,  was 
16,611  dollars.     ' 

The  Philadelphia  Saving;  Fund  Society  had  invested  the  sum  of 
^1,885  89  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 

The  Mnihem  Moup  Society y  at  Uie  close  of  its  operations  for  the  win- 
ter  season,  published  a  statement  of  their  proceedings,  which  shows  how 
mnch  may  be  done  with  small  means,  prudently  managed.  In  the  course 
of  79  days,  209  families,  consisting  of  329  adults  and  535  children  were 
gratuitously  supplied.  The  quantify  of  soup  distributed  was  16,664^ 
quarts,  to  which  adding  5871  quarts  sold,  makes  the  whole  amount  17,252 
quarts,  or  an  average  of  nearly  218  quarts  per  diem,  the  cost  of  which 
was  leas  than  two  cents  per  quart.  Thus  864  persons  were  furnished 
with  wholesome  and  nutricioos  diet,  during  a  season  of  the  year  when 
those  who  are  disposed  to  work  find  it  difikult  to  procure  employment^ 
for  a  sum  little  exceeding  $300. 


FOR  TH£  PORT  FOLIO. 

LITERAAT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Wilmiogton  Spectator,  of  Ohio,  announces  ^Ufenf  WoMUngtm^  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of  schools 

That  such  a  work,  embracing  the^  narration  of  events  of  recent  occurrence, 
if  ably  exeeuted,  and  clothed  in  correct  latinity,  would  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  juvenile  student,  and  more  especially  Interest  the  American  reader,  will  he 
conceded  by  all.  The  author  of  it  is  FVancis  Glass,  A.  M.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
gentleman,  who  to  rery  general  information,  is  said  to  unite  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  every  part  of  olassieal  literature.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  is  now  written,  and  has,  in  part,  been  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  and  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  The  Professors 
of  these  institutions,  alter  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  specimen  submitted  for 
their  examination,  concur  in  pronouncing  it  a  work  of  very  uncommon  merit, 
and  as  being  justly  entitled  to  the  liigfaest  patronage.  It  is  expected,  the  work 
lichen  eompleted,  will  embrace  upwards  of  800  pages,  a  great  prt^ortion  of 
whieh  will  be  original^  as  it  is  intended,  that  the  notes  will  embrace  much  mat- 
ter, which  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  work  whatever. 

The  editors  of  the  JVfaA'orta/  InieUitreneer  have  received  from  an  Italian  gen« 
tleman,  who  sips  himself  6.  G.  BeltzonI,  a  letter  dated  St  James,  near  New 
Orleans*  in  which  the  writer  informs  the  citizens,  and  government,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  in  a  journey  undertaken  during  the  summer  of  1828,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  the  true  northernmost  and  westernmost  sources  of  the 
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MiMiMi|ppi,  as  wttU  m  tlM  scntheninoie  fonrcei  of  Hm  RiTiart  8ilig|«iila«  ift* 
Moperi J  called  Red  RiTer,  emslfiftg  Hi  water  in  the  Baj  of  Himhoa  tiuwag^ 
Lake  Weenepek  and  Nelson  RiTer.  The  sources  of  diese  two  important  rirets 
hare  been  totally  unknown  till  now.  He  also  claims  to  be  the  only  oenon 
who  has  naTigated  the  Mississippi,  from  Its  soorees  to  its  mouth,  and  navifitad 
almost  all  the  Sangtonte,  by  which  means  he  has  colleotad  mneh  important  i»- 
formation»  which  will  enable  him  U>  ooirect  many  geographical  mistaken  Hs 
is  now  eoq»loyed  in  preparing  his  memoirs,  and  gires  this  information  ttat  hs 
may  not  be  deprired  of  his  nghts  by  those  who  wish  to  reap  undesened  ghay 
by  following  ms  track. 

James  Kent,  Esq.  late  Chaneellor  9i  New  Tor^  has  been  appointed  to  leviis 
the  laws  of  that  State,  al  a  compensation  of  gSOM* 

Professor  Griseom,  of  New  York,  proposes  to  publish  the  Mechanic^  aid 
Manufacturer's  Magaalne;  a  monthly  Journal  deroted  to  the  arts  and  trades  of 
the  United  States. 

Whaterer  opinieni  mur  be  entertnlned,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  encou- 
raging, by  statutory  regulations  and  io^iort  duties,  the  manufaolarinf  indoflfy 
of  the  United  States  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the  useftd  and  the  elegaat 
arts  will  continue  to  increase  amongst  us;  and  It  must  be  the  wish  of  ereiTone 
who  b  friendly  to  flic  prosperity  of  America,  that  the  true  science  and  enUght^ 
ened  skill  of  the  country,  may  keep  pace  with  iti  popolatioo;--1hat  no  enter- 
prise, compatible  with  general  gooo,  and  founded  anon  judioiotts  and  pairietie 
ntotiTes,  should  fail,  for  want  of  that  intelligence  which  is  the  life  of  socoeas  in 
all  such  undertakings.  • 

The  Editor  indicates  other  topics  which  will  be  combined  with  Ihese;  toeh 
as  notices  of  ImproTcd  modes  of  teaching,  the  progress  of  Sen^/leau  instltiitioBa, 
ke.  These  are  already  suficientiy  iUustrated  in  tiie  daily  joomals,  hy  tihe  vm- 
rious  patrons  of  such  institntions,  and  we  would  reeommend  to  the  Kdiior  to 
confine  himself  to  the  principal  design  of  his  Journal.  It  b  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  require  hb  czcIusiTc  attention. 

The  United  States  NaTal  Chronicle,  by  Charles  W.  Goldsborouf^,  Em^.  b  a 
compilation  calculated  to  be  exceedinriy  senriceable  to  the  afibirs  of  the  nary, 
as  it  presents  within  a  short  compass,  documents,  tiiat  may  be  often  lefetwd  t» 
To  the  general  reader,  howcTcr,  it  b  without  much  interest  (torn  ite  want  of 
method,  and  stvlc  The  notice  of  the  «  Dry  Doek"  system  preeente  a  curioas 
history  of  a  suoject  which  at  one  period  attracted  much  pukKc  attentloo,  but 
which  is  now  cstablbhed  by  the  best  of  teste,  experience,  to  be  a  Tahiable  Im* 
pro? ement  in  our  naral  establishment  Interspersed  are  soom  interesting  an- 
ecdotes, of  our  distinguished  nsTal  warriors,  and  dlght  sketches  of  some  of 
those  who  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  rerohiticn,  gare  cele- 
brity to  thb  means  of  our  defence.  We  resret  to  see  the  anecdote  which  the 
autiior  has  presenred  and  detailed  with  repulslTe  minuteness  of  the  dueb  of  the 
Ballant  Somers.  It  is  onlv  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  private  revenge  and 
false  honour  whose  prenaence  Is  too  <^n  fraucht  with  distress  and  misery  to 
a  circle  of  sunriTing  relatires  and  friends,  and  b  disreputable  to  the  character  of 
our  country.  It  should  haTc  been  suppressed.  The  part  taken  by  the  younger 
Decatur  in  this  allhir  b  matter  rather  of  sorrow  thm  applause,  and  bnnga  for- 
cibly to  our  remembrance  the  circumstances  of  his  untimely  end.  The  sketches 
of  Kddle,  Manly,  Paul  Jones,  and  others,  of  rerdutionary  fame,  oMght  havo 
been  adTantageously  enlarged  by  a  reference  to  anecdotes  and  biomphtes, 
preserred  in  toe  former  volumes  of  thb  Journal  or  in  the  fugitive  pablieatieiis, 
of  former  times. 

Anthony  FInley  has  Just  puMbhed  «  A  New  General  Aflaa;  < 
eonpleto  set  of  m^M  representing  the  Grand  Divbionsof  the  Globe;' 
with  the  several  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  in  the  World.'*  Thb  vrbrk  in 
eompiled  from  the  best  authorities  and  corrected  by  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries; it  contains  sixty  ooloured  maps;  b  the  eheq>est  edileotlon  of  the  Und 
that  we  have  seen,  and  vies  with  the  best  in  accoraey,  dbtittcttess,  and  beanty . 
Mr.  Woodward  proposes  to  publish  a  pocket  edition  of  Scotf  s  Family  BIbTe,  in 
6  Tols.    The  specimen  is  r<^j  neatJy  executed.    Fcrr  particular?,  »ef  mt  ccver. 
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LINES 

On  seeing  the  Miniature  of  a  married  Lady,  painted  bj 

Dickinson. 

SsLLKCK  OsBonN,  lottg  known  as  an  occaaional  oontribntor  to  the 
Poet's  comer,  in  vuious  jonnials,  baa  pablished  a  collection  of  bia  best 
eflbnons,  from  wbich  tbe  followiD§^  lines  are  transcribed.  Tbe  topics  are 
trite,  but  it  will  be  perceired  that  tbey  are  touched  witb  delicacy  and 
feelinir. 

Oh!  can  it  be?  can  ivorr  live. 

By  the  creative  touch  of  art? 
With  mortal  means  can  genius  eive 

All  that  can  warm  and  bless  Uie  heart? 

Unconsciouslj — I  know  not  how 

The  magic  comes— but  whilst  I  view 
That  lovely  face,  I  make  mj  bow, 

As  to  a  living  beauty  due* 

Two  sins  beset— I  idolize. 

If  thus  thy  image  I  adore; 
If,  as  thou  seemest  to  my  eyes 

Thou'rt  rea^I  have  peace  no  more* 

Surely  that  mouth  can  sweetly  breathe- 
Surely  those  eyes  must  wink  anon-— 

The  glass  I  kiss— all's  qold  beneath, 
Qut  the  beiovM  illusion's  gone! 


THE  OLD  MAID'S  PRATER  TO  DIANA. 

SiNOB  thou  and  the  stars,  my  dear  Goddess,  decree 
That,  old  Maid  as  I  am,  an  old  Maid  I  must  be. 
Oh!  hear  the  petition  I  offer  to  thee. 

For  to  bear  it  must  be  my  endeavour; 
From  the  grief  of  my  friendships  all  dropping  around. 
Till  not  one  whom  1  lov*d  in  my  youth  can  be  found. 
From  the  legacv-hunters  tliat  near  us  abound, 

liiana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
From  the  scorn  of  the  young,  or  the  flouts  of  the  gay. 
From  all  the  trite  ridicule  rattled  away 
By  the  pert  ones  who  know  nothing  better  to  say, 

(Or  a  spirit  to  laugh  at  them*,  give  her;) 
From  repininj^  at  fancied  negleoted  desert. 
Or  vain  of  a  civil  speech,  brialing  alert. 
From  finical  niceness,  or  slatternly  dirt, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
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From  over  solicitoas  svarding  of  pelf» 

From  humour  unchecK'd,  that  most  pestUent  elf» 

From  everj  unsocial  attention  to  self, 

Or  ridiculous  whim  whatsoever; 
From  the  vapourish  freaks  or  methodical  airs 
Apt  to  sprout  in  a  brain  that's  exempted  from  caresf 
From  impertinent  meddling  in  others'  affairs, 

Diana,  thj  servant  deliver! 
From  the  erring  attachment  of  desolate  souls, 
From  the  love  of  spadille  and  of  matadore  boles. 
Or  of  lap-dogs  una  parrota,  and  monkeys,  and  owls. 

Be  thejr  ne'er  so'  uncommon  and  clever; 
But  chief  from  the  love  with  all  loveliness  flown, 
Which  makes  the  dim  eje  condescend  to  look  down 
On  some  ape  of  a  fop,  or  some  owl  of  a  clown, 

Diana,  thj  servant  deliver! 
From  spleen  at  observing  the  young  more  carest. 
From  pettish  asperity  tartly  expressed, 
From  scandal,  detraction,  and  every  such  pest. 

From  all,  thy  true  servant  deliver! 
Nor  let  satisfaction  depart  from  her  lot. 
Let  her  sing  if  at  ease,  and  be  patient  if  not. 
Be  p\eas'd  when  regarded,  content  when  forgot. 
Till  the  Fates  her  slight  threads  shall  dissever! 


LINES 
WriUen  at  Mnwick  Castk,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  J^dtrihumber- 
land^  October  1822. 
In  the  following  lines,  our  readers  will  find  themselves  engaged 
with  no  ordinary  Poet  The  third  stanza  contains  one  line  exqm- 
sitely  beautiful;  but  I  shall  leave  him  or  her,  who  can  duly  appre- 
ciate it,  to  find  it  out  Probably  the  reader  of  taste  and  sagacity, 
who  has  been  conversant  witli  the  poetry  which  has  heretofore 
adorned  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  will  not  long  conjecture 
in  vain  as  to  the  fortunate  author. — AVic  Fork  Evemng  PosU 


Home  of  the  Percy's  hish-born  race. 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave. 
Alike  their  birtli  and  burial  place. 

Their  cradle  and  their  ffrave! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  Castle  gate 
Their  house's  iAon  stands  in  state. 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  '*  flout  the  sky'' 

Above  his  princely  towers. 
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A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines, 

fovelj  in  England's  fadeless  green. 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene. 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 

While  summer'^s  win^blew  soft  and  low, 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side. 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruined  pile- 
Does  not  the  succouring  ivy  keeping 

Her  watch  around  it  seem  to  smile 
As  o'er  a  lov'd  one  sleeping? — 

One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells  in  melancholy  glory. 

The  lesend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 
The  Percy's  proudest  border  story. 

That  day  its  roof  was  triumph's  arch. 
Then  rang,  from  aisle  to  pictured  dome. 

The  light  step  of  the  soldier's  march, 
^e  music  of  the  trump  and  drum. 

And  babe  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young. 

And  the  Monk's  hymn  and  Minstrel's  song. 

And  woman's  pure  kiss,  siveet  and  long, 
Welcom'd  her  warrior  home. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers. 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom. 
They  were  bom  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  garlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  Templar's  knightly  tomb.  . 
He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand. 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  Land, 

Where  the  cross  was  damp'd  with  his  dying  breath, 
When  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine. 
And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 

Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries. 

What  tales,  if  there  be  ''tongues  in  trees," 

Those  giant  oaks  could  teu. 
Of  beings  born  and  buried  here. 
Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer. 
Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier. 

The  welcome  and  farewell. 
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Since,  on  their  bougha»  the  startled  bird^ 
Krst,  Id  her  twilight  slumbers^  heard 
The  Norman's  carfew  belL 

I  wandered  through' the  lofty  halls 

Trod  bT  the  Percys  of  old  fame. 
And  trac'd  nnon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  highy  heroic  name/ 
From  him*  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  crescent  moons; 
To  him  whok  when  a  yonneer  son,t 
Fooght  for  Kiw  George  at  Lexington, 

A  Major  of  Dragoons, 

That  last  half  stanza-4t  has  dash'd 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup. 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eye-beam  flash'd. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world—- is  gone; 
And  Alnack's  but  a  market  town. 
And  this,  alas,  its  market  day. 
And  beasts  and  borderers  tiirong  the  way,  * 

Oxen,  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
NorthumberlaDd  toors,  and  plaided  8cots» 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line. 
Prom  Teyiot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  Wooler,  Morpeth,  Hexam,  and 
New  Castle  upon  Tyne. 

These  are  not  tiie  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spencer^  rhymes. 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact  not  fable. 
Of  Knights,  but  not  of  the  Round  Table, 

Of  Bailie  Janrie,  not  Rob  Roy— 
rris  what  «<our  President,"  Monroe, 

Has  call'd  "  the  era  of  good  feeling 
Highlander,— -the  bitterest  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  felt  their  blow. 
Consented  to  be  tax'd  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  off  cattle  stealing; 

•  One  of  the  anoeston  of  the  Peniy  fiunily  was  EsMpeBor  of  Constftn- 
tinople. 
t  The  late  Duke. 
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Lord  Staflbrd  mines  for  coal  and  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt. 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrinffs; 
And  noble  name,  and  cultur'd  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  RothchOd,  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Bnrke, 
Has  come^to-day  the  turban*d  Turk, 
(Sleep  Richard  of  the  lion  heart! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cearments  start,) 

Is  England's  fast  and  firm  ally. 
The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 
And  on  the  Cross,  and  Altar  stone. 
And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the  Christian  Maiden  shriek. 

And  sees  the  Christian  father  die. 
And  not  a  sabre  blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven. 

By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You'll  ask  if  yet  the  Pjercy  lives 
In  the  arm'd  pomp  of  feudal  state? 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  "  gentle  Kate'* 
Are  some  half-dozen  serving  men. 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn, 
A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye. 

And  cheek,  and  brown  hair  bnght  and  curling. 
Spoke  Nature's  aristocracy: 
And  One,  half  groom,  half  Seneschal, 
Who  bow'd  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall. 
From  donjon  keep  to  turret  wall. 

For  ten  and  sixpence  sterling*  C. 

TO  THE  ROSE. 

Bt  Sift  RlOHABD  FaJTSHAW. 

Then  Mushing  Rose!  within  whose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 

Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes! 

Blown  in  the  morning,,  thou  skalt  fade  e'er  noon! 

What  boots  a  life  mat  in  such  haste  forsakes  tkeeP 
Thouti  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon. 

And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 
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If  th^e  thy  little  beauty  so  deceives, 

Know  then  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane; 
For  the  same -beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 
If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  tom» 

And  maiQr  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour. 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom. 

Nay  force  thy  bod  to  blow,  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  life  to  hasten  death. 


TO  WILUAM  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 

The  name  of  the  poet  of  Hawthbmden  must  be  familiar  to  our 
readers,  but  tiiat  of  the  author  of  the  following  verses  is  perhaps 
not  equally  so.  They  were  written  by  Mart  Oxlii^  of  Morpetn, 
a  Scotch  poetesa,  and  a  friend  of  Drummond;  and  prefixed  to  a 
mre  edition  of  his  poems,  printed  in  London  in  1656.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  taste  of  that  remote  period,  they  are  worth  republi- 
cation. 

I  never  rested  on  the  Muse's  bed. 

Nor  dipt  my  iquill  in  the  Thessalian  fountain; 

My  rustic  Muse  was  rudely  fostered. 
And  flies  too  low  to  reach  the  double  mountain. 

Then  do  not  sparks  with  your  bright  sun  compare. 
Perfection  in  a  woman's  work  is  rare; 
From  an  untroubled  mind  should  verdes  flow. 
My  discontents  make  mine  too  muddy  show; 
Aad  hoarse  encumbrances  of  household  care. 
Where  these  remain,  the  Muses  ne'er  repair. 

If  thou  dost  extol  her  hair. 
Or  her  ivory  forehead  fair 
Or  those  stars  whose  bright  reflection. 
Thralls  my  heart  in  sweet  subjection; 
Or,  when  to  display,  thou  seeks 
The  snow-mixt  roses  on  her  cheeks; 
Or  those  rubies  soft  and  sweet. 
Over  those  pretty  rows  that  meet; 
The  Chian  painter,  as  ashamed. 
Hides  his  picture,  so  far  famed; 
And  the  queen  he  carv'd  it  by. 
With  a  blush  her  face  doth  dye; 
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Since  those  lines  doth  limm  a  creature. 
That  BO  far  8ur|ia88M  her  feature. 

When  thou  show'st  how  fairest  Flora 
Prank*t  with  pride  the  banks  of  Ova* 
So  thy  verse  her  streams  doth  honour, 
Strangers  grow  enamour'd  dn  her. 
All  the  Swans  that  swim  in  Po« 
Would  their  native  brooks  forego. 
And  as  loathing  Phoebus'  beams* 
Long  to  bathe  m  cooler  streams. 
Tree-tum'd  Daphne  would  be  seen 
In  her  groves  to  flourish  green;  . 
And  her  boughs  would  eladly  spare 
To  frame  a  garland  for  her  hair. 

That  furest  nymphs  with  finest  fingers. 

May  thee  crown  the  best  of  singers. 

But  when  thel^use,  dissolved  in  showers. 
Wails  that  peerless  Princef  of  ours; 
Cropt  by  too  untimely  fate. 
Her  mourning  doth  exasperate 
Senseless  things  to  see  thee  moan. 
Stones  do  weep,  and  trees  do  groan; 
Birds  in  air,  fishes  in  flood. 
Beasts  in  field  forsake  their  food; 
The  nymphs,  foregoing  all  their  bow'rs. 
Tear  their  chaplets  deckt  with  flowers, 
Sol  himself,  with  misty  vapour. 
Hides  from  earth  his  glorious  taper, 

And,  as  mov'd  to  hear  thee  plain. 

Shows  his  grief  in  show'rs  of  rain. 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

Too,  too  prophetic,  did  thy  wild  note  swell. 
Impassioned  minstrel!  when  its  pitving  wail — 

Siehed  o'er  the  vernal  primrose  as  it  fell 
untimely,  withered  by  the  northern  gale. 

*  The  mistress  of  Drunmiond  was  a  daughter  of  CoDningham  of  Bams, 
who  dwelled  on  the  Ora,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  believes  to  have  been  the 
river  so  called  in  Fife,  runnmsr  from  Loch  Orr  to  Leyeo  river. 

t  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I,  od  whose  death,  in  1613,  Drummond 
published  an  elegiac  poem,  entitled  <*  Teares  on  the  death  of  Moeliades." 
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THon  wert  that  flower  nf  primrote  and  of  prime! 

Whose  op'ning  blow,  laid  manj  an  adverse  blast. 
Charmed  the  lone  wanderer  through  this  desert  clime» 

But  charm'd  him  with  a  raptare  soon  o'ercaat. 
To  see  thee  languish  into  quick  decay. 

Yet  was  not  Sij  departing  immature! 
For  ripe  in  virtue  thou  wert  reft  awaj» 

Ana  pure  in  spirit,  as  the  blest  are  pure; 
Pore  as  the  dew-drop,  freed  from  earthly  leaTen, 

That  sparkles,  is  exhaled,  and  blends  with  heavn! 

T.Paml 


SONNET, 
Bt  Woedswortb. 

Ever  tinoe  Wordsworth  began  to  write,  A  one  of  Mr.  Blaekwood's 
oritict  Terj  jottlj  remarks,  be  has  fixed  the  attention  of  everjr  genuine 
lorer  and  student  of  Ebgiish  (oetrj;  and  alt  aloog  be  has  reoeiTod  from 
these  the  tribute  of  honour  due  to  the  felt  and  receivod  poarer  of  his 
genius.  The  folkiwing  is  one  of  a  series  of  Sonnets  on  the  rirer  Doddon, 
a  stream  whioh  flows  through  one  of  the  valiies  in  the  oountiy  of  the 
Lakes. 

What  asjiect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled. 

First  of  his  tribe,  to  tiiis  dark  dell— who  first 

In  this  pellucid  current  slaked  his  thirst? 

What  hopes  came  with  him?  what  designs  were  spread 

Along  his  path?  His  unprotected  bed 

l¥hat  dreams  encompass'd?  Was  the  Intruder  nurs'd 

In  hideous  usages,  and  rites  accurs'd. 

That  thinn'd  the  living  and  disturbed  the  dead? 

No  voice  replies^— the  earth,  the  air  is  mute: 

And  Thou,  blue  Streamlet,  murmuring  jield'st  no  more 

Than  a  soft  record  that  whatever  fruit 

Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  heretofore. 

Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 

To  soothe  and  cleanse,  not  madden  and  pollute! 


EPIGRAM 
On  a  bad  Dinner  with  excellent  Funck. 

Friend  Palo  ma]^  boast  of  true  ortiiodox  meat. 
What  he  wants  in  the/esft,  he  makes  up  in  the  spirit. 
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PORTRArr  OF  JAMES  S.  E WING,  M.  D. 

The  present  number  of  the.  Port  Folio  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  late  James  S.  Ewing,  M.  D.;  a  man  whose  temper 
was  so  frank  and  generous  as  to  attract  many  friends;  and  whose 
Bood  humour  was  so  habitua]  as  to  communicate  its  pleasant  in- 
fluence to  all  who  came  within  its  sphere.  But  his  character  has 
already  been  given  in  this  Journal,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  en« 
large  upon  it  again.  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  a  portrait  drawn 
from  recollection  br  Fairman,  and  is  esteemed  a  good  likeness. 

Dr.  Ewine  was  the  author  of  several  mechanical  improvements; 
among  whicn,  his  Sthenometer,  for  ascertaining  and  regulating 
the  degree  of  pressure  in  steam-boilers,  and  his  patent  hydrants, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  the  extra-Magellanic  premium  from 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  for  another,  the  Scot 
medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society,  deserve  particular  mention. 
His  hydrants  are  in  general  use  in  Philadelpnia,  and  are  found 
to  surpass  all  others  in  convenience  and  economy. 


For  the  Port  FoHo. 
ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURENCES. 


Maim.  A  law  to  promote  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands,  has  been  passed, 
by  which  it  is  provided  that  suitable 
townships  shall  be  snnreyed,  and  di- 
vided ioto  lots  of  a  hundred  acres 
each,  and  sold  to  settlers  only.  The 
first  forty  setUers  in  any  township 
are  offered  a  lot  of  a  hundred  acres, 
to  be  selected  by  the  purchaser;  at 
thirty  cents  an  aere^  ooe  half  to  be 
paid  in  money  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracting, and  the  other  io  labour  in 
making  roads.  After  contractB  have 
been  made  for  forty  settlers  in  any 
township,  the  residue  of  the  lands  in 
the  township  is  to  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  cents  an  acre. 

John  Johnson  who  is  now  in  pri- 
son, under  conviction  for  stealing  a 
horse  and  chaise,  was  apprehended 
in  Canada,  with  considerable  perso- 
nal violence,  and  brought  into  this 
state  for  trial.    By  a  late  Montreal 
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paper  it  appears  that  three  penons 
conoeroed  in  his  arrest,  hare  been 
tried  on  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  as* 
saolt,  and  forcibly  conveyiiig  John* 
son  out  of  the  prorinoe*  The  de- 
fendants were  convioted  of  a  riot 
and  attauU^  but  not  of  deporting 
him  from  the  province. 

imprisonment  for  debt  has  been 
abolished. 

Jdatttukusettt.  The  lands  within 
six  miles  of  the  Middlesex  canal  oo 
each  side,  have  increased  one-third 
in  price;  while  land  in  the  country 
generally  retains  its  former  value. 
In  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
through  which  the  Merrimack  flows, 
timber  is  now  worth  from  one  to 
three  dollars  per  ton  standing:  before 
the  canal  was  made,  it  was  worth 
nothings  so  that  in  the  article  of  tim- 
ber alone,  that  state  is  supposed  to 
have  been  benefited  to  the  amount 
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of  at  leMt  five  millioos  of  dolkn. 
The  wood  laod  there  hat  risen  in 
price,  since  the  opening^  of  the  ca- 
nal, from  gS  per  acre  to  ^6,  8,  and 
gl  0  per  acre.  Proprietors  of  land, 
adjacent  to  the  New  York  canal, 
from  a  small  portion  of  their  land, 
bare  mAd  timber  to  an  amount  more 
tfaao  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
wbole  tract 

Rhode  hhnd.  It  has  been  stated 
that  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  bush- 
els of  apples  were  g;atliered  from  the 
orchards  on  Rhode  Island,  the  last 


CoimeefiaiC  Mr.  Stebbins  of 
Bimsbufy,  hw  proposed  to  estab- 
liih  a  school  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  Fellenbeig'.  By  this  system 
the  pupils  are  taufl^ht  industrious 
and  mechanical  habits,  at  the  same 
tiine  their  minds  are  acquiring^  the 
principles  of  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  computed  that  three  hundred 
tbousand  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  New-Haven  in  conse- 
quence of  the  location  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  of  seminaries  for  female 
education.  For  the  last  year  there 
haTo  been  educated,  in  six  or  seven 
ichools  of  the  higher  class,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies, 
nf  which  number  about  two  hund- 
red are  from  other  states. 

•ATfw  York,  By  the  annual  report 
of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
during  the  Tear  1823,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  was  3,444. 
Of  this  number  there  were  men 
1007,  women  734,  boys  966,  girls 
748.— Males  I96«,  females  I48«— 
that  is,  480  more  males  thab  fema- 
les, 273  more  men  than  women,  nud 
901  more  boys  than  girls, — 1^24  of 
these  persons  were  between  1  and 
10  years  of  age,  1209  were  between 
20  and  50—109  between  70  and  80, 
40  between  80  and  90,  14  between 
90  and  100.  and  2  upwards  of  100. 
No  less  than  683,  or  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  died  of 
consumption-^nd  18  of  the  small- 
pox, 3  of  which  last  died  in  Nofem- 
ber,  and  15  in  December. 


There  appears  toltare  been  no 
sweeping  disease  in  the  city  during 
the  year.  The  greatest  number  that 
fell  victims  to  any  single  distemper, 
besides  consumption,  was  202  by 
convulsions. 

At  the  last  Circuit  Court,  for  Ca- 
yuga  county,  the  case  of  ParMl 
Moody  Of.  EHiha  Baker ^  excited  a 
peculiar  interest.  The  Cayuga  Re- 
publican says,  it  concerned  the  cha* 
racier  of  a  young  lady»  which  had 
been  slandered  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Special  damages  were 
laid  in  the  loss  of  marriage  between 
the  plaintiff;  and  the  eon  of  the  de- 
fendant.  After  a  long  inrestigatioB, 
during  which  the  defendant  onde  no 
attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
words  laid,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  1450  dollars. 

A  full  report  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  in  this  state,  bas  been 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  There 
are  6,896  permanent,  and  15,216 
occasional  paupers.    Of  the  former, 
446  are  lunatics  or  idiots,  287  blind 
— 928  extremely  aged  and  infirm, 
797  incapable  of  labour  from  other 
physical  infirmities,  and  2,604  cbfl- 
dren  under  14,   foraiing  together 
5,062  persons  who  afe  a  burthen  on 
the  public,  and  are  really  entitled  to 
its  charity;  besides  which  are  1,789 
permanent  paupers,  of  both  sexes, 
capable  of  labour,  and  who  might, 
as  computed  in  the  report,  earn  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUait 
annually.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
this  class,  it  is  supposed  that  1,585 
males    and   their    families  of  989 
wives,    and  2,167  children,  were 
brought  to  want  by  drunkenness, 
and  the  report  says,  *•  there  is  little 
hazard  in  adding  that  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  occasional  pauper- 
ism." Of  the  wbole  number  of  both 
classes  1 0,523  are  males,  and  1 1 ,588 
females — ^5,888  are  aliens  or  natu- 
ralized foreigners,  and  8,75S  are 
children  under  14  years  of  age.  The 
city  of  New  York  alone  maintains 
more  than   tbree-sevenths  of  the 
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whole  nuinber  of  both  classes,  and 
eighteen  coanties  on  fhe  Hudson 
and  Oceao,  c^ODtainiog^  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  oopulatioo,  sup- 
port more  than  half.  In  the  state 
there  is  one  permanent  pauper  for 
erery  220  souls,  and  one  for  every 
100  occasionally. 

A  suit,  founded  upon  a  contract 
between  S.  Whitney,  E.  Tibbiu, 
G.  Hoyt  and  D.  Dekoven,  defend- 
anU,  and  W.  A.  Weaver,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Nary,  has  recently  been 
determined  in  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery.  The  opinion  of  the  chancel- 
lor was  that  *  The  contract  was 
clear  and  explicit  An  officer  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  ain>ees 
with  the  owners  of  the  ship  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  cargo,  about  to  proceed 
from  New  York  to  Lima,  that  the 
Franklin,  a  ship  of  the  navy,  of  se- 
venty-four guns,  also  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lima,  shall  give  special 
protection  to  the  America  and  her 
cargo;  and  that  he,  the  officer,  shall 
go  in  the  America,  and  shall  repre- 
sent her  as  a  store-ship,  bound  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  with  stores  for 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
himself,  as  an  officer  of  the  navy,  in 
cfaai^  of  such  stores.  In  return  for 
this  protection  and  this  service,  the 
owners  of  the  America  and  her  car- 

fo,  agree  to  pay  to  this  officer  one- 
flh  part  of  the  profits  which  may 
arise  from  the  outward  voyage  of 
the  America  and  her  cargo.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  contract 
was  legal  or  not 

*' Whether  I  regard  the  corruption 
of  a  practice  which  should  permit 
officers  of  the  navy  to  employ  the 
national  foroe  for  their  privnto  pro- 
fit, or  consider  the  laws  establishing 
and  limiting  the  emoluments  of 
thoee  officers,  I  find  the  strongest 
reason  to  decide,  that  all  private 
compensationa  are  illegal. 

**This  is,  in  substance,  a  contract 
for  a  bribe  to  a  public  officer.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  turpi- 
tude of  this  transaction,  in  compa- 
risoo  with  bribei  to  magistrates,  or 


other  agents  of  the  public,  or  to 
graduate  the  guilt  of  difierent  cases 
of  the  same  crime.  All  such  bribes, 
and  alljiuch  contracts  are  illegal. 
The  motives  of  such  contracts  must 
always  be  corrupt;  or,  if  such  a  case 
can  exist  without  the  guilt  of  cor- 
ruption, the  direct  tendency  of  all 
such  transactions  to  corruption,  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  universally  unlawful." 

While  a  young  man  was  gunning 
lately  near  the  beach  at  the  mootfa 
of  East  Chester  Bay,  about  14  miles 
from  New  York,  he  discovered 
somelhing  floating  on  the  water, 
which  proved  to  be  a  living  animal 
of  the  deep.  He  watched  it  for  se- 
veral hours,  and  at  last,  as  the  aoi* 
mal  approached  the  shore,  and  ex- 
tended its  Jaws,  he  discharged  his 
piece  directly  in  its  mouth,  upon 
which  it  bellowed  most  tremen- 
dously, and  became  so  furious  that 
it  attacked  and  beat  oS  the  guo- 
ner'b  dog,  which  had  sprung  to- 
wards the  animal  the  moment  it  was 
fired  at.  The  gunner  repeated  his 
fire,  and  the  third  shot  proved  mor- 
tal. It  has  since  been  brought  to 
this  city,  and  proves  to  be  a  sea- 
elephant,  weighing  upwards  of  6(X) 
pounds,  and  measuring  about  nine 
feet  in  length.  This  animal  is  rare- 
ly seen  in  northern  latitudes. 

At  Cooperstowo  three  important 
causes  were  lately  tried.  1.  Jiaty 
Arnold  vs.  Joseph  W.  /Hqffl  was  an 
action  on  the  case  for  seduction  and 
broach  of  promise.  No  defence  was 
made.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  three  thousand 
dollars  damages.  2.  Sophia  Prin^U 
vs.  Rev.  JiTalh.  Huse^  was  a  similar 
case.  In  conbequence  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  paKics  were  soon 
to  be  married,  they  had  interohang- 
ed  mutual  releases  of  all  former 
promises.  The  defendant  immedi- 
ately married  another  person,  and 
pleaided,  successfully,  the  release  in 
bar  of  this  action.  3.  A  young  girl, 
in  humble  ciroumstances,  as  she  ia 
called  in  the  newspapers,  brought 
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an  action  a^nat  Garret  V.  Denis- 
ton,  judge-adFocate-general  of  New 
York,  for  seduction,  and  recovered 
nine  hundred  dollars. 

JV*ew  Jersey.  A  copper  mine  has 
late!}  been  discovered  in  Somerset 
countj,  near  the  town  of  Bridgewa- 
ter.  A  number  of  levels  bave  been 
driven  and  shads  sunk  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  aod  msLoy  toos  of  a 
red  oxjde  of  copper  are  wrought 
from  the  mioe.  The  ore,  when  as- 
sayed, has  been  found  tu  be  ex- 
tremely valuable,  surpassing  in 
richness  that  of  any  other  known 
copper  mines. 

PenMyleama.  CommissioDers 
have  been  appointed  to  survey  a 
route  for  a  canal  from  the  Snsque- 
hannab  to  the  Schuylkill  river, 
through  Lancaster  and  Chester 
Counties:  also,  two  routes  between 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Allegha- 
ny rivers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
deaths  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  in  each  month,  from 
the  Ist  of  January,  1823,  to  the  Ist 
of  January    1824. 

January,   314         July,.  4«6 

Febuary,  254  August,  495 
March,  207  September,  551 
April,  290  October,  457 
May,  210  November,  445 
June,        370         December,  521 

4600 
Of  these,  2366  were  adnlts  and 
2234  children; — 641  died  in  the 
Aims-House,  and  800  people  of  co- 
lour are  included.  There  have  been 
bom  during  the  same  period,  2977 
male,  and  2836  female  children,  ma- 
king the  total  number  of  births  5813; 
leaving  a  difference  in  favonr  of 
births  I2ia— 

Delaware.  The  good  people  of 
IVilmington  are  so  much  dissatis- 
fied with  the  route  which  has  been 
selected  for  the  Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake Canal,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  by  withdrawing  their 
custom  from  that  city,  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  New  York!    If  this  nota- 


ble scheme  does  not  effect  their  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  apprehended  that 
they  will  sH  fre  to  the  Deiaware 
river. 

Virginia,    Fonr  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  appropriated  • 
for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  James  Biver. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  piefient,a  .memorial  to 
Congress  for  the  retrocession  of  that 
town  tu  Virginia. 

On  the  question  of  renewing  a 
Bank  Charter,  it  was  lately  decided 
by  the  speaker  of  the  Legislature, 
whose  descision  was  sustained  bj  a 
large  majority,  that  a  member  being 
a  stockholder  of  the  Bank,  was  not, 
therefore,  deprived  of  his  vote — the 
interest  being  considered  too  renote 
to  disqualify  him. 

An  opposite  descision  took  place 
some  time  ago,  in  the  Senate  of 
South  Carolina  on  the  qnesUon  of 
renewing  the  Charters  of  the  South- 
Carolina  and  State  Banks. 

The  decision  in  Virginia  appean 
to  us  to  be  the  proper  one,  thougb 
not  for  the  reason  which  is  here  sta- 
ted. As  long  as  a  representative 
holds  his  seat,  we  think  he  is  end- 
tied  to  vote  on  every  questk»  which 
comes  before  the  House,  excepting 
in  cases  specially  provided  for  by 
tho  roles  or  by  statute. 

Alabama.  The  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  have  passed  a  law, 
which  may  be  stylQd  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  gambling. 

It  provides  that  every  penon 
who  keeps  a  billiard  Uble,  in  the 
city  of  Mobile,  shall  p9y  a  snm  of 
150  dollars.  The  aggregate  of  this 
bonun  on  vice  constitutes  the  only 
compensation  of  the  Judge  of  the 
county  court  of  that  county. 

Imprisonment  of  females  for  debt 
has  been  abolished. 

Musiidppi.  A  law  has  been  pas- 
sed declanng  the  limits  of  each 
county  to  be  the  prison  bonnds,  and 
prohibiting  the  imprisonment  of  any 
white  woman  for  debt 

Louuiana.  A  petit  jury  lately  sen- 
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tmocd  ^  mtti  to  pay  a  cerUin  fine 
for  nrardering  one  of  bis  ilavet.  The 
jnron  were  infonned  by  the  court, 
that  it  was  their  province  to  aicer- 
tain  the  g^ltof  the  prisoner  and  not 
to  award  the  puniskunont.  fiut  they 
refused  to  change  their  Terdict 
IVhether  the  court  submitted  to  such 
ae  encroachment  upon  its  authority, 
we  are  not  informed.  The  case  may 
excite  a  smil^,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  jury  is  not  more  absurd  and  rep- 
rehemble^  than  that  of  g^nd  in- 
quests, which  occasionally,  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  preaeni 
persons  as  suitable  candidates  for 
certain  offices.  All  political  feelings 
alioald  be  discarded  from  the  jury- 
box,  as  scrupulously  as  from  the  pul- 
pit. There  is,  said  the  wisest  of  men, 
a  time  for  all  things^ 

Tmnevjee.  Tbelegislatureof  Ten- 
Hesse  has  received  a  petition  from  a 
certain  Lamas  Clampit,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  owes  certain  duties  to  • 
society,  and  that  in  order  to  fulfil 
tbem,  like  a  good  citizen,  heudewi' 
rofu  of  taking  to  kmulfa  vj^e.  He 
fortber  states  that  he  haa  no  do%Jbi 
^  being  hU»9ed  with  a  large  family 
cfekildrmj  and  concludes  by  pray- 
ing the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  af- 
kmmg  him  io  erect  a  billlabd  ta< 
ni.K,for  the  euppori  of  hie  eaid  in- 
tendedwife  and  expected  children! 
The  petition  was  referred  to  A  com- 
mittee. 

Kentucky.  At  Louisville,  last 
month,  specie  was  at  98  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  exchange  for  Common- 
wealth paper. 

OAso.  By  the  census  of  this  State 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  it  4S8 
deaf  and  dumb. 

A  late  Chilicothe  paper  informs  us 
that  on  the  preceding  evening  the 
people  of  the  town  assembled  and 
Wot  all  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  that  county  in  effigy, 
excepting  erne,  together  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate.  What  produced 
the  ferment  was  the  non-election  of 
Judges  Cook  and  Armstrong,  in 
purticolar,  and  it  is  undentood  also. 


that  neariy  ali.  the  Legislature 
have  done  this  session,  had  prepa- 
red the  public  mind  for  this  burst 
ofindignatioo. 

The  Board  of  Canal  Commission- 
ers have  reported  on  the  advantages 
of  constructing  a  Canal  to  unite 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river.  The 
route  will  pass  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Ohio  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Muskingum  and 
Licking,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Scioto  valley. 

Indiana.  The  immense  numbers- 
of  pigeons  that  inhabit  the  western 
regions  of  the  United  States  have 
excited  the  astonishment  of  travel- 
lers and  occaftioned  wonderful  ac- 
counts which  many,  who  have  not 
been-eye  witnesses,  have  considered 
as  fabulous.  Although  the  pigeon 
is  decidedly  a  bird  of  the  wilderness^ 
yet  it  does  not  hesitate  to  encroach 
on  the  settlements  of  man,  and  oAen 
proves  destructive  to  his  wheat  and 
corn-field. 

From  a  computatmn,  it  appears, 
there  are  upon  a  square  mile  eveiy 
day,  SOOO^that  they  embrace  a  tract 
of  country,  seventy  miles  square;  so 
that  allowing  one  half  this  area  to  be 
filled  at  the  rate  above  mentioned, 
there  would  be  above  twelve  mil- 
lions. Pigeons  are  great  gorroandi- 
xers,  and  it  appears,  that  allowing 
their  food  only  equal  to  one  gill  of 
wheat  per  day,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  short  of  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment they  would  require,  they 
would  consume  about  1 15,327  bush- 
els per  day— this,  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  would  amount  to  57,663  dol- 
lars. Providence  has  given  them  a 
peculiar  power  of  seeking  far  and 
wide,  through  the  fertile  forests  of 
the  west,  to  gratify  that  appetite, 
and  gather  up  the  surplus  fruits  of 
the  earth  which  would  otherwise 
waste,  like  the  leaves,  to  enrich  the 
soil  that  produces  them. 

The  town  of  Richmond,  Wayne 
County,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
White  River,  was  laid  out  in  1816. 
It  now  contains  463inbabitantB9  and 
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two  printhif  oAoef.  The  Qamken 
of  this  ttmte  hold  their  yearly  meet- 
ing* here,  io  a  home  100  feet  long 
60  wide,  aod  two  stories  high.  It  is 
represeoted  tfamt  5000  persons  atten- 
ded the  last  meetiog. 

lUimtdM.  Stonk  coal  at  TBKSi- 
LiHE.— A  bank  of  stone  ooai  of  in* 
ezhanstible  extent,  has  lately  been 
discovered  at  the  Saline,  in  this 
state,  which  promises  the  great- 
est adrantages  to  the  mannfaetorj 
of  salt  General  WhiU^  to  whom 
the  pnblick  is  already  so  moch  in- 
debted for  the  late  discorery  of 
strong  water  at  that  place,  is  also 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  thb  new  dis- 
corery— which,  we  are  assured,  will 
lessen  the  expense  of  making  salt 
at  least  one  half.  A  quarry  of  it  has 
been  opened,  aod  preparations  are 
in  a  state  of  forwardness  to  com- 
mence boiling  with  it  instead  of 
wood,  in  the  coune  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  cost  of  this  fuel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  we  understand 
wilt  not  exceed  ihrw  eenU  a  bushel. 

Jiuiomri,  Much  apprehension  is 
entertained  by  the  people  on  the 
firontif  n  of  this  state  from  the  hot- 
tile  attitude  of  the  neighbouring  In- 
diana. We  hare  not  more  than  three 
thousand  men  to  protect  a  territory 
of  nearly  5000  miles,  and  keep  in 
check  a  body  of  20,000  wamon. 


who  are  restless,  intrsfM,  nad  au- 
gninary. 

One  of  our  friends  writes  from  St. 
Louisas  ibUows: 

In  my  ride  to  this  place,  near 
Kaskaakia,  I  saw  the  son  of  the  ru- 
Kog  chief  of  the  tribe  of  that  naow, 
once  among  the  most  powerfiilof  ths 
savage  nations,  mustering  probably 
5000,  but  now  so  cut  op  by  their  en»- 
mies  as  to  to  count  but  50.  Theey 
chief,  named  Doeoigne,  I  beUere  I 
saw  at  a  distance.  He  fires  in  a  veiy 
oomfortable  house  just  beyond  Kas- 
ka'^kia.  These  people  bad  onoe  a 
church  of  the  Roman  Catholick  pep> 
suasion  1500  strong!  They  formed 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their 
language  in  Shawnoe  and  Frenek. 
They  were  both  taken  offbya  fellom 
whose  name  1  foiget  and  carried  to 
Detroit,  where  they  are  probablj 
preserved.  The  Priest  was  of  their 
own  tribe. 

Jtichigm  Tsrrikrif.  Ifthepo^ 
ttlation  c?  this  territoiy  continue  ita 
present  rate  of  increase,  it  will  be 
entitled,  in  the  coune  of  two  yean, 
to  an  equal  rank  in  our  natjooal  oon- 
fedency. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Detroit 
Gazette  as  a  singular  ftct,  that 
there  is  not  an  indtvidual  iontpriao- 
ned  for  crime  or  debt  m  this  Terri- 
tory. 
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Hkmbt  SsnoBAirr,  Esq.  aged  4t 

years.  (March  t6ih.) 

The  deceased  wai  a  jnan  whom 
misfortunes  had  the  power  to  afflict, 
but  not  to  bend.  With  great  sensi- 
bility, and  the  kiftiest  principles  of 
honour,  he  maintained  his  integrity 
under  cireumstances  the  most  ad- 
verse, and  exerted  all  his  faoultiea 
with  unwearied  diligence,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  who,  according  to  his 
own  exalted  concepticms  of  duty, 
bad  claims  on  his  time  and  talents. 
With  a  oonstitntioD  impaired  by  fre- 


quent and  enfeebling  diaeaae,  he 
still  devoted  his  days  with  untiring 
eiibrt,  to  repair  for  others  the  lasses 
which  his  own  misfortnoes  had  oc- 
casioned; alibrding  by  hie  conduct 
an  example  of  the  idea  of  virtue, 
which  he  had  always  fondly  (dkerish- 
ed  and  inculcated.  In  the  nridst  of 
these  elibrts,  he  sunk.  Qia  friends 
have  lost  a  companion  endeared  Io 
then  by  his  kind  and  generous  na- 
ture, no  less  than  by  his  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  understanding;  and 
bis  ifflmediate  vqlatires,  who  fiih  and 
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knew  bit  worth  and  goodoess,  will 
fiod  a  void  io  their  social  circlOf 
which  cao  oever  be  supplied. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
to  the  above  tribute  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  deceased,  that  in 
the  intervals  of  business  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  sometimes  a- 
naiMed  himself  in  literary  composi- 
tion* A  sensible  paper  on  the  state  of 
our  •*  Currency,"  in  the  Port  Folio 
for  1819,  shows  that  he  understood 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practical 
operations  of  his  profession;  while 
the  *«New  Readings  in  Shak- 
speare,'*  in  the  vols,  for  1818  and 
1819,  of  the  same  vrork,  evince  the 
playfulness  of  his  humour. 

Samuel  Wilcocks,  Esq.  of 
Bucks  County,  (Pa.)  aged  37 years: 
— an  event  by  wbich  his  family  are 
deprived  of  a  most  amiable  and  af* 
fectionate  relative,  his  many  friends 
of  a  much  esteemed  associate,  and 
the  conmiunity  of  a  man,  upright, 
honorable,  and  conscientious,  in  all 
his  pursuits. 

In  Wrentham,  Mass.  Majob  8a- 
MUBL  CowELL,  au  officor  and  pa'^ 
triot  of  the  revolution,  aged  87.  In 
his  youth,  he  served  as  a  private  sol* 
dier  in  one  campaign  in  the  old 
French  war,  in  Cadada,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  revolution,  lie  took 
an  active  part,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  firmness  of  his  priuciples, 
as  well  as  his  zeal.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was 
brought  to  him,  he  instantly  left  the 
field  in  which  be  was  engaged,  col- 
lected the  company  which  was  then 
under  bis  command,  saw  that  they 
were  all  properly  equipped,  and  be- 
gan his  maroh  towards  Boston,  io  a 
few  hours  after  the  news  had  reach- 
ed him,  and  by  daylight  the  next 
morning  was  encamped  in  Roxbury. 
He  died  in  the  same  house  in  which 
he  was  born. 

In  Monmouth,  Me.  Simkon 
DxARBORir,  Esq.  aged  90.  In  our 
revolutioo  he  was  actively  engaged, 
in  defending  hiscountry's  rights.  At 
the  taking  of  Bnigoyne  he  was  a 


Lieut,  of  Militia  and  was  in  actual 
eiigagemeot. 

Mn.  Rowsoif ,  who  died  lately  at 
Boston,  was  the  daughter  of  Wil* 
liaro  Haswell,  an  oifioer  in  the  Bri« 
tish  navy.  The  family  resided  at 
Nantucket  when  the  revolutionanr 
contest  came  on,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  th9  cautious  policy  of 
that  day,  Mr.  Haswell,  a  half  pay 
officer,  was  of  course,  considered  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  sent  into  the 
country  for  safe  keeping,  but  sub- 
sequently toHali£ax,  by  cartel  This 
ofilcer  had  several  sons — two  of 
whom  have  been  gallant  officers  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  were  distinguished 
in  the  fight  of  the  Le  Berceau,  and 
in  some  other  engagements  of  that 
short  war.  Susanna  Haswell  waa 
married  to  Mr.  William  Rowson,  in 
the  year  1786,  in  London.  While 
she  resided  in  Massacusetts,  she  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seriog 
that  great  orator,  and  lawyer, 
James  Otis,  then  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  America.  Much 
pains  had  been  bestowed  on  her  edu- 
cation, and  this  learned  and  enthu- 
siastic scholar  was  delighted  with 
her  early  display  of  talents,  and  cal- 
led her  his  little  pupil.  This  intima- 
cy she  recollected  with  pleasure 
and  pride,  in  every  period  of  her  life. 
In  the  same  year  of  her  marriage, 
she  commenced  author,  and  publish- 
ed her  first  work,  '^  Victoria," 
which  was  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  the  Duchesf  of  Devonshire,  then 
the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  circles 
of  taste  and  fashion.  Her  Grace  was 
a  genius,  a  beauty,  a  politician, 
and  a  writer  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion; but  her  affability  and  kindness 
surpassed  even  her  charms  and  ac- 
complishments. The  merit  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  kindness  of  her  who 
had  becotte  the  friend  of  the  author, 
secured  it  a  flattering  reception. 
The  Duchess,  among  other  acts  of 
kindness  to  Mrs.  Bowson,  introdu- 
ced her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
she  obtained,  by  this  interview,  a 
pensioD  ISpr  her  fiither.  Mra.  Row- 
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•oo's  next  work  wu  *<  Mary*  or  tbe 
Test  of  Honor."    This  was  not  en- 
tirely oriipnal,  but  was  taken,  io 
part,  from  a  manuscript  fomisbed 
by  a  bookseller.  This  book  she  nev- 
er daimed  as  ber  work.    Then  fol- 
lowed «'  A  Trip  to  Parnassus,"  *«  A 
Critique  on  Authors  and  Perform- 
en;"  and  then  ''  Fiile  deChambre," 
«*  Inquisitor,"    *'  Mentoria,"    and 
«*  Charlotte  Temple,  or  a  Tale  of 
Truth."  This  last  work  has  had  the 
merit  of  the  most  extensire  sale  in 
this  country  of  any  other  erer  pub- 
lished here^-more  then  twenty  fire 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  a 
few  years.*    Mrs.    Rowson  lately 
oommenced  writing  a  sequel  to  this 
book,  but  did  not  finish  it.  In  1793, 
she  relumed  to  this  country  and  was 
90guged  in  the  Philadelphia  theatri- 
cal company  for  three  years.    Not^ 
withstanding  her  arduous  duties  on 
the  sta^  her  pen  was  not  idle;  at 
this  lime  she  wrote  the  '*  Trials  of 
the    Heart,"   a   rerj   Toluminons 
work; ''  Slares  in  Algiers,"  an  ope- 
ra; *'  The  yolunteerB,"a  ^rce->fottn- 
ded  on  the  whiskey  insurrection,  in 
Pennsylvania;  and   the   «*  Female 
Patriot"  In  1795,  while  in  Balti- 
more she  wrote  a  poetical  address  to 
the  army  of  the  United  Sutes,  called 
the  <'  Standard  of  Liberty,"  which 
was  recited  by  Mrs.  Wbitlock,  from 
the  stag'e.     Mrs.  Rowson  went  to 
Boeton  in  1796,  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Federal-street  Theatre;  and  for 
her  benefit,  produced  the  comedy 
of  *<  Americans  in  England."  Here 
closed  her  dramatic  labours— since 
then,  she  has  nerer  attempted  any 
thing  for  the  stage,  eftept,  perhaps, 
a  BQog  or  ode.    At  the  close  of  her 
engagement,  she  opened  a  school; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  she 
had  an  hundred,  pupils  and  many 
more  anxious  to  be  admitted.  From 
this  place,  she  went  to  Medfcrd,  and 
opened  an  academy  fiyr  young  ladies. 
This  semioaiy  was  thronged  from 
*  This  it  so  extraordiosry  a  dremn- 
staMc  in  (he  history  of  American  lilera- 
are,  that  we  are  disposed  to  qoestioD  the 
aceuracj  of  the  statement     £d.  P.  F. 


erery  quarter,  not  only  from  our 
own  country,  but  from  Newfound- 
land, Jamacia,  New-ProYideoce, 
and  more  distant  places.  From  Med- 
ford,  she  removed  to  Newton,  about 
the  same  distance  from  Boeton,  and 
continued  her  school  until  she  re- 
moved to  Boston;  in  every  place  she 
had  as  many  pupils  as  her  health 
would  allow  her  to  take.  During  her 
laborious  duties,  she  found  time  to 
write—"  Reuben  and  Rachel."  a 
novel;  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  io 
this  country,  and  other  works.  She 
has  also  compiled  a  *^  Dictionary;" 
two  systems  of  *«  Geography;"  **  A 
present  for  young  ladies,"  being  a 
collection  of  various  exercises  and 
poems,  recited  by  her  pupils,  '*  His- 
torical Exercises,"  Ac.  She  was 
the  conductor,  at  one  time^  of  the 
"Boston  Wekely  Magaxine,"  in 
which  she  wrote  many  valuable  es- 
says, on  various  moral  and  interes- 
ting subjects.  Odes  for  masonic  pur- 
poses, hymns  for  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  songs  for  patriotic  £esti- 
rals,  came  from  her  pen,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention  singly;  and  each  of 
them  did  credit  to  her  poetical  pow- 
ers. The"  Biblical  Dialogues"  was 
her  last  publication. 

In  Lisbon  in  September  last,  aged 
74,  Abbe  Joxb  Cobbxa  oe  Sxr&a, 
Counsellbr  of  Finances,  Knight  of 
several  orders,  Member  of  several 
learned  societies,  formerly  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Portugal  to 
the  United  States,  and  well  known 
in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  distin- 
guished botanist,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man possessed  of  an  uncommon 
share  of  literaray  knowledge.  In  all 
the  different  countries  in  which  he 
resided,  a  just  respect  was  paid  to 
his  talents,  which,  together  with  the 
kindness  of  his  manners  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  ensured  him 
every  where  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception. His  public  services  justi- 
fied the  high  confidence  of  his  gov- 
ernment; his  literary  merits  have 
been  pnblickly  acknowledged  by 
several  institutiona  in  Europe  and 
America. 
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VABioiys;  that  the  mind 
Of  d«8ultoxj  man,  •tadiouB  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  nqrelty,  maj  be  indulged. — CowPKa. 


For  the.  Fort  Folio. 
WHITE'S  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CHINA  SEA.* 

'  MoNTKsquiBV  haB  told  us,  l^at  <«it  is  very  remarkable  that  the. 
Chinese,  whose  lives  are  guided  by  rites,  are,  nevertheless,  the 
greatest  cheats  upon  earth.  This  appears  chiefly  in  their  trade, 
vhich,  -in  spite  of  its  natural  tendency,  hsis  never  been  able  to 
itiake  them  honest  He  who  buys  of  them  ought  to  carry  with  him 
his  own  weights,  every  merchant  having  three  sorts;  the  one  heavy, 
for  buying;  another  light,  for  selling;  ana  another  of  the  true  stand- 
ard, Xov  those  who  are  on  their  guard."  .  The  Cochin-Chinese, 
according  to  our  author's  account,  prove  themselves  apt  scholars, 
of  their  more  ancient  neighbours,  and  perhaps  exceed  them,  if 
possible,  in  fraud,  knavery,  and  low  cunning.  Mercantile  integ- 
rity or  honour  has  no  place  among  them.  *'  It  would  be  tedious 
to  the  reader  and  painful  to  myself,"  says  Lieut.  White,  "  to  re- 
capitulate the  constant  villany  and  turpitude,  which  we  expert* 
enced  from  these  people,  during  our  residence  in  the  country. 
Their  total  want  of  faith,  eagerness  to  deceive  and  overreach  us, 
and  their  pertinacity  in  trying  to  gain  by  shuffling  and  man<euvr'>> 
ing,  what  might  have  been  tetter  and  easier  gained  by  openness 
and  fair  dealing;  the  tedious  forms  and  ceremonies  in  transacting 
all  kinds  of  business,  carried  into  the  most  trifling  transactions, 

*  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China  Sea.  By  John  WhUe,  Lieutenant 
in  the  United  Stales  Navy.  Prodesse  quam  conspicL  Boston,  Wells 
and  Lillj,  1828,  pp.  Zl%. 
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tiie  uncertainty  of  the  erentual  ratification  of  any  bargain,  (Ae 
least  hope  of  wearyine  the  patience  of  the  purchaser  out,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  offer  a  Rttle  more,  being  sufficient  to  annul  any  ver- 
bal stipulation,)  and  there  being  no  appeal,  unless  there  is  a  writ- 
ten contract,  which  is  never  made  till  every  art  has  been  used 
and  every  engine  put  in  motion  and  exhausted,  to  aain  more;  all 
these' vexations,  combined  with  the  rapacious,  faithless,  despotic, 
and  anti-commercial  character  of  the  government^  will,  as  long  as 
these  causes  exist,  render  Cochin-Chiua  the  least  desirable  coun- 
try for  mercantile  adventurers.  These  causes  have  made  the 
Japanese  relinquish  the  trade:  they  have  driven  the  Portuguese  of 
Macao  from  the  country,  and  turned  their  commerce  into  other 
channels,  and  are  yearly  and  rapidly  lessening  their  intercourse 
with  China  and  Siam." 

Cochin-China  or  Onam,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  termed 
Onamese,  derives  its  present  population  from  a  body  of  Tonqui- 
nese,  who,  being  defeated  in  a  rebellion  under  aTonquinese  prince 
against  his  sovereign,  about  two  centuries  ago.  fled  hither,  the 
I^is  or  Laos,  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  who  then  occupied  it, 
fleeins:  before  them  to  the  mountains.  Tne  former  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  in  [irocess  of  time  conquered  Cambodia.  The  present 
limits  of  this  country  extend  from  latitude  8°  40'  to  17*  North, 
and  from  the  coast  about  150  miles  westward.  It  comprises  three 
divisions,  and  the  large  cities  of  Saigon,  >  Don-nai,  Nhiatranr, 
Quin^hone,  and  the  royal  city  of  Hii6.  At  the  middle  of  the  l^ 
century  Cochin-China  had  faieen  rendered,  by  a  mild  government, 
a  fertile  country,  and  an  extensive  maritime  coast,  one  of  tfao 
most  powerful  m  Eastern  Asia.  But  luxury  and  effeminacy  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines;  and  Cochin-China 
in  the  cast,  like  Spain  in  the  West,  rapidly  declined  in  character, 
strength,  and  population.  Civil  war  laid  waste  the  provinces, and 
the  manners  of  the  people  suffered  rapid  deterioration.  The 
reigning  monarch,  Caung-shung,  was,  in  1774,  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  owed  his  reestablishment  to  a  Frendi  missionary, 
named  Adran,  whose  adventures  are  singular.  In  ir87,  thia 
missionary  sailed  from  Pondicherry  with  the  son  of  the  king,  for 
Paris,  where  the  young  prince  was  presented  at  court,  and  Louis 
XVI.  concluded  a  treaty  with  Adran,  who  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
received  from  Louis  the  appointment  of  ambassador  extraorainary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Cochin-China.  Matters  being  thus  arrang- 
ed, he  returned  with  the  young  prince  to  Mauritius,  where  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  a  ship  of  50  guns,  7  frigates,  and  some  transports, 
and  troops  to  the  number  of  4  or  5,000,  were  nut  under  his  direc- 
tion. Tneir  sailing  was  afterwards  suspenaed,  and  the  French 
revolution  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, Caung-shung  had  returned  to  his  dominions  and  recovered 
his  authoritv,  and  Adran  became  the  prime  minister  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  whoip  he  had  so  zealously  adhered.    At  the  arrival  of 
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Capt.  White  in  1819,  Adran  was  dead;  Caung-shune  was  still  on 
the  throne,  but  veiling  fast  to  dissolution.    Adran  had  adopted 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  for  restoring  the  country,  and  under 
his  administration  it  was  returning  to  order  and  strength:  his  death, 
however,  pot  a  stop  to  all  further  improvements,  and  it  suddenly 
relapsed  into  licentiousness,  misrule,  and  barbarism.    Of  this  state 
of  things  the  events  in  our  author's  voyage  furnish  abundant  proof. 
•*In  r^rd  to  the  population,''  says  Lieut.  White,  "we  received 
contradictory  accounts,  and  we  never  could  obtain  access  to  any 
of  the  archives  by  which  this  point  might  be  settled.    Some  of  the 
inaudarins  asserted  that  the  country  contained  ten  millions  of 
jphabitants,  others  calculated  the  population  to  be  14  millions, 
but  the  missionaries  reduced  the  number  to  6  millions.    This  dif- 
ference  probably  arose  from  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of  the  coun- 
try by  annual  conauests.    It  may  be  presumed,  that  those  manda^ 
riM  exaggerate,  who  state  the  population  to  be  14  millions;  which, 
udeed,  may  be  the  case  with  those  who  assert  it  to  be  10  millions. 
Perhaps,  if  we  place  its  amount  at  8  millions,  the  mean  between 
the  smallest  number  of  the  mandarins,  and  that  of  the  missions- 
nes,  we  shall  come  nearest  the  truth;  but  this  conjecture  rests 
upon  no  better  data  than  those  I  have  already  mentioned."    All 
calculations  of  population  founded  on  conjectura,  must  necessarily 
be  unsatisfactory,  as  is  evinced  by  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
China*  the  erroneous  statements  in  relation  to  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  indeed  of  all  countries  that  do 
not  adopt  the  American  mode,  of  taking  a  census,  at  regular  peri- 
odsi.    If  the  population  of  Cochin-China  be  no  more  than  6  or  8 
millions,  it  is  manifestl  v  the  result  of  the  despotism  of  the  eovern- 
inent,  its  bad  laws,  and  corrupt  manners,  for  such  are  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  the  facilities  of  navigation;  the  value  and  variety  of  its 
productions,  and  the  agreeableness  of  its  climate,  that  under  the 
operation  of  liberty  and  industry,  it  would  support  probably  as 
many  peo|de  as  any  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  extent.  The 
mountains  ^rield  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  "The 
forests,  besides  the  various  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods,  such  as 
the  eaa;le,xose,  saffron,  and  others,  afford  iron  wood,  several  spe- 
cies of  the  varnish  tree,  the  dammer  or  pitch  tree,  the  gamboo^, 
the  bamboo,  and  the  rattan,  besides  a  great  variety  of  woods  useful 
in  dvingf  in  construction,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts.    The  country 
proouces  also  cinnamon,  hooey,  wax,  peltry  of  various  kinds, 
areka,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  sugar,  musk,  cassia,  carda- 
mums,  some  pepper,  indigo,  sa^o,  ivory,  gold  dust,  rhinoceros 
horns,  and  rice  of  six  different  kinds." 

Ilia  to  be  regretted  that  the  samples  of  rice  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Lieut  White  could  not  have  been  prepared  for 
ptanting,  as  thejr.  niould  probably  have  improved  the  quality  of 
this  valuable  article  of  food.  <<  There  are  sixdiflbrent  kinds  of 
rioe  in  Cocfaui-China»  five  of  which  I  procured  samples  of  and 
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brought  to  tiie  United  States;  but  unfortunately  the  weavels  and 
other  Yermin  destroyed  the  regetatiye  principle  in  all  of  them. 
Of  one  kind  the  kernel  is  quite  long,  farinaceous  and  opake:  this 
is  generally  distilled  into  whiskey.  Another  kind  is  small,  long, 
and  semi-transparent,  and  is  very  delicate  and  nutritious.  A  third 
kind  is  covered  with  a  thin  red  coat  and  in  consequence  of  some 
parts  of  it  being  removed  in  the  process  of  husking  appears  varie- 
gated— ^red  and  white:  this  species  is  very  fragrant  and  is  muck 
esteemed.  There  is  another  kind  with  a  short  round  kernel  which 
is  generally  used  for  boiling.  Besides  all  these  kinds,  which  are 
propa^tecf  in  low  grounds,  there  are  two  sorts  of  upland  or  moun* 
tain  nee,  from  which  a  most  beautiful  fine  snowy  white  flour  is 
made,  and  used  in  making  cakes  and  various  kinds  of  confection- 
ary.'» 

The  object  of  Lieut.  White's  voyace  was  to  trade;  and  after  one 
disappointment  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  of  Saigon,  situ- 
ated up  the  river  Donnai,  where  he  had  been  led  to  expect  he 
should  be  able  to  procure  a  cargo  of  sugar,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. He  arrived  there  with  his  vessel,  the  brig  Franklin,  of  Sa- 
lem, in  company  with  another  ve9^el, — ^the  ship  Mannion,  of  Ros- 
ton,  commanded  by  Capt.  Blanchard,— '<  the  first  American  ship 
that  ever  ascended  the  Uonnai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  and 
stripes  before  the  city  of  Saigon.''  The  difficulties  and  delays  in 
treating  with  the  officers  and  merchants  of  the  character  we  have 
before  described,  where  every  artifice  was  employed  to  exact,  ex- 
tort, and  cheat,  and  where  perpetual  demands  were  occurring  for 
presents,  which  were  very  unceremoniously  enforced  by  seizor^ 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  adventurers,  however,  succeed 
in  obtaining  parts  of  cargoes  of  sugai-,  and  it  appears  that  with  all 
the  burthens  added  to  the  price,  it  was  procured  considerably 
cheaper  than  the  price  of  the  remainder  cargo  sobseqvently  pur- 
chased at  Java;  the  former  costing  7  dollars  d2  cents  per  Chinese 
picul,  the  latter  8  doUara  50  cents:  a  circumstance  nrobably  ow- 
ingto  the  little  competition  existing  in  the  trade  at  Saigon. 

The  price  current  of  the  market  at  Saigon,  a  city  of  180,000 
people,  bespeaks  abundance.  '<  Pork  3  cents  per  pound;  beef  4 
cents  per  pound;  fowls  50  cents  per  dozen;  ducks  10  cents  each; 
ejtscs  50  cents  per  hundred;  pigeons  30  cents  per  dozen;  number 
of  fish  sufficient  for  the  ship's  company  bO  cents;  a  fine  deer  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter;  100  large  yams  30  cents;  rice  1  dollar  per 
picul  of  150  lbs.  English;  sweet  potatoes  45  cents  pef  picul; 
oranc>:es  from  30  cents  to  1  dollar  per  hundred;  plantains  2  cents 
per  bunch,  &c.  &c." 

The  following  narrative  of  a  species  of  musical  fish  is  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  "  On  the  passage  up  one  of  the  seven  mouthn  af 
the  river,  our  ears  were  saluted  by  a  variety  of  sounds,  resembliitt 
the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  accompanied  by  the  hollow  gottanu 
chaunt  of  the  bull  frog,  the  heavy  chime  of  a  bell,  and  i£e  t 
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which  imagination  would  ^re  to  an  enormous  Jews  harp.  This 
combination  produced  a  thrilling  sensation  on  the  nerres,  and,  as 
we  fancied,  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  vessel.  The  excitement  of 
great  curiosity  was  visible  on  every  white  face  on  board,  and  many 
were  the  sage  speculatibns  of  the  sailors  on  the  occasion.  Anxious 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous  concert,  I  went  into  the 
cabin,  where  I  found  the  noise,  (which  I  soon  ascertained  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,)  increased  to  a  full  and  un- 
interrupted chorus.  The  perceptions  which  occurred  to  me  on 
this  occasion  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  torpedo,  or 
electric  eel,  which  I  had  before  felt  But  whether  these  feelings 
were  caused  by  the  concussion  of  sound,  or  by  actual  vibrations  on 
tiie  body  of  the  vessel,  I  could  neither  then,  iior  since,  determine. 
In  a  few  moments  the  sounds,  which  had  commenced  near  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  became  eeneral  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  bottom.  Our  linguist  informed  us  that  our  admiration  was 
caused  by  a  shoal  of  fish,  of  a  flat  oval  form,  like  a  flounder, 
which,  by  a  certain  conformation  of  the  mouth,  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  adhesion  to  other  objects  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  they 
were  peculiar  to  the  Seven  Mouths.  But  whether  the  noises  we 
heard  were  produced  by  any  particular  construction  of  the  sono- 
rifle  orsans,  or  by  spasmodic  vibrations  of  tiie  body,  he  was  igno- 
rant. Very  shortly  after  leaving  the  basin,  and  entering  upon  the 
branch,  through  which  our  course  lav^  a  sensible  diminution  was 
perceived  intlie  number  of  our  musical  fellow  voyagers,  and  before 
we  had  proceeded  a  mile,  they  were  heard  no  more." 

We  must  not  omit  the  author's  description  of  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Onamese  fair  sex:  there  is  more  to  digost  than  to 
attract  in  the  picture.  An  uncleanly  person  in  the  <<  lillies"  of 
the  human  race  is  one  of  the  sure  marks  of  a  semi^barbarous  state 
of  society;  and  in  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing the  areka  and  betel,  prevalent  among  the  higher  classes 
throughout  this  region  of  the  east  *'  Females  of  rank  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numbers  of  robes  they  wear.  The  under  one 
being  the  longest,  and  each  additional  robe  being  somewhat  shor- 
ter, and  of  different  colours,  give  them  quite  a  gaudy  appearance. 
When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  hat  woven  of  slender  fibres  of 
the  bamboo,  made  impervious  to  water  by  a  fine  varnish.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  saucer  inverted,  and  secured  under  the  chin  by  a 
slender  bow,  attached  to  each  side  of  it,  like  the  handle  of  a  water 
pail.  Some  of  the  higher  classes  have  the  bow  made  of  horn,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  even  of  silver  or  gold.  Their  shoes  are  Chinese.  They 
also  have  their  attendantsi  who  carry  a  small  cabinet,  generally 
made  of  some  odoriferous  wood,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  several  compartments  to  contain  their  areka,  betel,  chunam, 
&c.  The  young  Temales  of  Cochin-China  are  frequently  hand- 
some, and  some  even  beautiful,  before  their  teeth,  tonnes,  gums, 
and  lipsy  become  stained  with  their  detestable  masUcatory:  th» 
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childreii  of  both  sexes,  however,  begin  this  practice  at  a  very  earlj 
age*  Thej  are  by  nature  finely  foriDed;  but  their  symtnetrical  pro* 
portions  are  distorted  and  disguised  by  their  dirty  habits*  and  a 
woman  at  thirty  is  an  object  of  disgust,  and  at  forty  absolutely 
hideous/' 

On  the  whole  this  book  contains  a  lively  and  interesting  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  Cochin^China*  and  fills  a  void  in  rela* 
tion  to  Its  recent  history  and  actual  state.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
merchant,  in  its  account  of  the  commercial  capacities  of  the  coun- 
try—to  the  geographer  in  its  details  of  the  divisions,  towns  and 
population; — ^to  the  man  of  science  in  its  views  of  objects  of  curi- 
ositv,  history,  and  research.  8uch  a  book  published  in  Londoi^ 
if  the  production  of  an  English  Naviotor,  would  command  as 
much  attention  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  would  meet  a  ready 
sale.  Even  now  we  have  no  doubt  its  pages  will  furnish  many 
•ubjects  for  the  conductors  of  the  British  Magazines  and  Electors 
^  voyages.  Yet,  in  our  country,  we  regret  to  say,  that  scarce 
patronage  could  be  obtained  sufficient  to  authorise  its  publicacioD; 
and  the  author's  only  hope  of  compensation  for  enlightening  and 
instructing  us,  is  the  applause  of  a  few,  and  the  consciousness  of 
bestowing  a  benefit  on  his  fellow  men.  It  is  not  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  more  works  of  merit  do  not  issue  from 
our  press— the  wonder  is  that  we  have  so  many. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WARRENIANA.* 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  jeu  d^espriit  for  which  we  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  ingenious  authors  of  the  *<  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses." Mr.  Warren,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  Blacking,  in 
♦*  famous  London  town,'*  is  supposed,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  to 
receive  a  variety  of  tributary  lays  from  the  most  conspicuous  poets 
of  the  day;  and  the  prose^writers,  as  well  as  certain  members  of 
parliament,  are  broueht  in,  by  admirable  burlesaues  and  parodies 
of  their  several  styles,  to  sound  the  fame  of  the  Patent  Polish. 
The  humour  of  die  writer  is  so  entirely  free  from  personality, 
that  it  can  be  offensive  to  none^— not  even  to  the  gentlemen  at 
whose  expense  •«  the  laugh  (roes  round.**  These  are  Mr.  Giffbrd, 
the  portentous  knight  of  Uie  Quarterly,  Washington  Irving, 
Wordsworth,  Hogg,  L.  Hunt,  C.  Mills,  Dr.  Southey,  C.  H.  Town- 

•  Warreniana;  with  notes,  Critical  and  Ezplanatonr,  by  tibo  Editor  of 
S  Quarterly  Review,  pp.  169. 
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•eftd»  BftnyCorawftll.tkeBditort  of  BUckwood'g  anti  Campbell's 
Magazines,  Lord  B^pron,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Times  and  John 
Bull  Newspapers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mn  Hume,  &c. 

The  history  of  the  publication  ils  thus  given  by  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
editon 

"  It  was  during  one  of  these  later  visits  in  the  autumn  of  1820, 
that  my  friend  proposed  to  me  A^  Editorship  of  the  present 
volume.  He  was  pleased  to  add,  that  the  circumstance  of  my 
previous  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker  peculiarly  fitted  me  for 
die  task,  and  that  he  would  diminish  what  remained  of  difficulty 
by  his  own  immediate  co-operation.  It  appeared,  when  I  cate- 
chised him  on  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  increase  his  connection 
he  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  retaining  ihe  services  of  emi- 
nent literary  characters.  This  joined  to  his  own  poetical*  abilities, 
which  displaved&emselves  in  perpetual  advertisements,  had  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  value  of  his  profession.  Still  a  something 
seemed  wanting;  one  complete  edition  of  "  Warreniana,"  to  which 
the  public  might  refw  as  certificates  of  his  merit  With  this  view 
he  had  lately  en^ed  all  the  intellect  of  England  in  his  behalf; 
each  author  furnishing  a  modicum  of  praise  in  the  style  to  which  , 
he  was  best  adapted,  and  receiving  in  return  a  recompense  pro- 
portioned to  hi^worth.  There  were  some,  however,  who  from  the 
circumstance  <#their  residing  abroad,  (as  in  the  instance  of  Lord 
B )  found  no  little  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  applica- 
tion. In  such  case  their  own  bookseller  was  appointed  the  agent 
through  whom  their  communications  were  conveyed. 

The  following  is  a  palpable  hit  at  our  distinguished  countryman: 

"The  metropolis  of  England  to  a  stranger,  and  more  especially 
an  American,  exhibits  the  varied  wonders  of  a  fairy-land.  Its 
hoarjr  cathedrals  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside;  its  richly  foli- 
aged  groves  of  Kensington  and  Hyde  Park,  carpeted  with  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  reflecting  in  added  beauty  the  dazzling  hues 
of  mom,  or  the  mellowed  emil|ence  of  twilight,— these  and  a 
hundred  objects  of  similar  attraction,  present  each  to  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  a  theme  for  unbounded  admiration.  For  the  first 
week  of  his  arrival  he  betrays  a  wondering  ignorance  at  the  alter- 
nate grace  and  grandeur  of  each  scene  or  edifice  he  beholds,  and 
broods,  with  the  tenacious  ea^mess  of  a  child,  over  every  fresh 
source  of  amusement  He  visits,  with  intensest  interest,  the  ri- 
val temples  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  recalls  the  Quirinal  Hill  in 
contemplating  the  majestic  Achilles,  and  paces,  with  kinely  step, 
the  tesselatedf  pavements  of  Regent  Street  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, this  feverish  ecstacy  subsides,  and  he  has  tben  sufficient 
soberness  of  temperament  to  pay  his  passing  tribute  of  applause 

•  Pot  an  ingenious  criticism  on  the  meriu  of  Mr.  Warren,  as  a  poet,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  intituled  •'  The  Sable  School  of  Poetry." 
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to  those  sweet  but  vnobtrusive  oestliiie  placeSp  whieh  tre  < 
crated  bj  the  recollection  of  liYing  or  departed  genius.  Then  it 
is  that  he  visits  the  Boar's  Head  at  Eastcheap,  and,  in  fanc^» 
quaffs  his  sack  with  Falstaff;  or,  with  feelines  of  equal  enthusi- 
asm, bows  before  the  shrine  of  Warren*  the  manufacturer  and 
minstrel  of  the  Strand. 

^As  for  this  rererential  purpose  I  was  once  buying  a  pot  of 
Blacking  at  Number  SO,  mj  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person 
who  was  seated  in  a  state  of  deep  abstraction  behind  the  counter. 
He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have 
been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  bj  care,  perhaps  bj 
business.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance,  a  head 
that  would  have  pleased  a  painter;  anci  though  some  slight  furrows 
on  either  side  his  nose  showed  that  snuff  and  sorrow  had  been  busj 
there,  jet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  There 
was  something  in  his  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being  of 
a  different  order  from  the  bustling  shop-boys  around  him. 

"  I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informea  that  it  was  Wabrkjt. 
I  drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This, 
then,  was  an  artist  of  celebrity;  tnis  was  one  of  those  ima^native 
spirits  whose  newspaper  advertisements  have  gone  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  with  whose  blacking  1  have  cleaned  mj 
shoes,  even  in  the  solitudes  of  America.  It  was^  moment  preg- 
nant with  emotion;  and  though  the  popular  graces  V  his  poetry  had 
made  nie  familiar  with  the  name  of  Warren,  yet  it  could  not  di- 
minish the  reverence  which  his  immediate  presence  inspired. 

"  As  I  quitted  his  abode,  the  recollection  of  this  great  man  rave 
a  tone  of  deep  meditation  to  my  mind,  i  recalled  what  I  liad 
heard  of  his  cnaracter,  his  lowly  drigin  and  subsequent  elevation, 
his  unconquerable  diligence  and  rich  poetic  fancy.  Nature,  I  in- 
ternally exclaimed,  appears  to  have  disseminated  her  bounties 
with  a  more  impartial  profusion  than  our  vanity  is  willing  to  al- 
low. If  to  one  favourite  she  has  assigned  the  glittering  endow- 
ments of  rank  and  fortune,  she  has  compensated  the  want  of  them 
in  another  by  an  intellect  of  superior  elevation.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  Mr.  Warren.  Though  humble  in  origin,  and  suckled 
amid  scenes  repulsive  to  the  growth  of  mind,  he  has  yet  contrived 
to  hew  himself  a  path  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  having  become 
the  poetical  paragon  of  the  Strand,  has  turned  the  ifhole  force  of 
his  genius  to  manufacture  and  to  eulogise  his  blacking.  This  pru- 
dent concentration  of  his  faculties  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  felicitous  consequences.  The  stream  of  his  fancy,  that  be- 
fore flowed  over  a  wide  ungrateful  surface,  by  contracting  its  chan* 
nel  has  deepened  its  power,  and  now  rolls  onward  to  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  rich  lights  of  poesy  and 
wit. 

''Independently,  however,  of  his  imagination,  this  mighty  manu- 
facturer has  shown  how  much  may  be  effected  by  diligence  alone, 


and  how  attractive  it  may  preaent  itself  in  the  coluttaifl  of  a  news- 
paoer,  the  placards  of  a  pedestrian,  or  the  sides  of  a  churcb-jard 
wall.  The  memoranda  of  his  name  and  profession  display  them- 
selyes  in  alphabetical  beautjr*  at  erery  department  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The^r  nave  elbowed  Doctor  Solomon's  Elixir,  pushed  Bay 
and  Martin  from  their  8to6ls>  and  taken  the  wall  of  tnat  interest- 
ing anomaly,  the  Meraiaid.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  genius.  Doc- 
tor Solomon  is  dead  and  gone,  and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead; 
but  Warren's  Blackine  will  be  immortal.  Its  virtues  will  ensure 
its  eternity;  for  not  only  doth  it  irradiate  bopts,  shoes,  and  slip- 
pers with  a  gentle  and'  oleaginous  refulgence,  but  while  it  pre- 
serves the  leather,  it  cherisnes,  like  piety,  the  old  and  striclcen 
sole. 

"In  America  we  know  Mr.  Warren  only  as  the  tradesman;  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  poet:  and  at  the 
Canaries,  on  my  voyage  to  England,  I  was  told  by  a  Hottentot  of 
his  bavins  been  unfortunate  in  love.  I  was  sensibly  afflicted  at 
the  intelligence,  but  felt  that  the  illustrious  invalid  was  far,  far 
above  the  reach  of  pity.  There  are  some  lofty  minds  that  soajr 
superior  to  calamity,  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  tower  above 
the  clods  of  earth.  Warren  luis  a  soul  of  this  stamp.  His  ma- 
jestic spirit  may  feel,  but  will  not  bow  before  the  strong  arm  of 
adversity.  The  bli^ting  winds  of  care  may  howl  around  him 
in  their  fury,  but  like  the  oak  of  the  forest  be  will  stand  unshaken 
to  the  last  Besides,  it  may,  nerhaps,  be  to  this  very  accident, 
that  his  advertisements  owe  tneir  charm;  for  the  mind,  when 
breathed  over  by  the  scathing  mildew  of  calamity,  naturally  turns 
for  refreshment  to  its  own  healing  stores  of  intellect. 

'*  I  do  not  wish  to  censure,  but  surely— -surely,  if  the  commer- 
cial residents  of  the  Strand  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what 
was  due  to  Mr.  Warren  and  themselves,  they  would  have  evinced 
some  public  mark  of  sympathy  with  his  misfortune.  They  would 
have  shown  him  those  gentle  and  unobtrusive  attentions  which 
win  their  way  in  silence  to  the  heart,  when  the  more  noisy  pro- 
fessions of  esteem  stick  like  Amen  in  the  larynx  of  Macbeth. 
Even  I,  stranger  and  sojourner  as  I«m  in  the  land,  can  heave  the 
sigh  of  pity  for  his  sorrows;  what  then  should  be  the  sensibiltty  of 
those  who  have  seen  him  grow  up  a  bantling  as  it  were,  of  their 
own;  who  have  marked  the  plant  put  forth  lU  first  tender  blos- 
soms, and  watched  its  growing  luxuriance,  until  the  period  when 
it  overshadowed  the  Strand  with  the  matured  abundance  of  its 
foliaseP 

"  But  it  is  an  humbling  reflection  for  the  pride  of  human  intel- 
lect, that  the  value  of  an  object  is  seldom  felt  until  it  be  for  ever 
lost  Thus,  when  the  mve  has  closed  around  him,  the  name  of 
Warren  may  be  possibly  recalled  with  sentiments  of  sincerest  af- 
fection. At  present,  wnile  yet  in  existence,  he  is  undervalued  by 
an  invidious  vicinity.    But  the  man  of  letters  who  speaks  of  the 
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Strand,  apeaka  of  it  aa  the  reaidence  of  Wamiu    The  intallii^t 

traveller  who  Tisita  it,  inqairea  where  l^arren  is  to  be  seen.  He 
is  the  literary  landmark  of  the  place^  indicating  ita  existence  to 
the  distant  scholar.  He  is  like  Pompey's  column  at  Alexandria, 
towering  alone  in  classic  dignity." 

The  « wild  and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem,''  as 
Lord  Byron  deacribed  &e  "  Christabel"  of  Coleridge,  is  admirably 
odied  in  "The  Dream,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
inea: 

"  Ten  minutes  to  ten  by  Saint  Ounatan^s  clock 
And  the  owl  has  awakened  the  crowing  cock: 
Cock-^-doodle-doo, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
If  he  crows  at  this  rate  in  so  thrilling  a  note, 
Jeau  Maria!  he'll  catch  a  sore  throat 

**  Warren  the  manufacturer  rich 
Hath  a  spectral  mastilT  bitch; 
To  Saint  Dunstan's  clock,  tho'  silent  enow, 
She  barketh  her  cliorus  of  bow,  wow,  wow: 
Bow  for  the  quarters,  and  wow  for  the  hour; 
Nought  cares  she  for  the  sun  or  the  shower; 
But  when,  like  a  ghost  all-arrayed  in  its  shroud. 
The  wheels  of  the  thunder  are  muffled  in  cloud. 
When  the  moon,  sole  chandelier  of  night, 
Battles  the  blessed  earth  in  lieht. 
As  wizard  to  wizard,  or  witch  to  witch, 
Howleth  to  heaven  this  mastiff  bitch« 

•*  Buried  in  thought  O'Warren  lay. 
Like  a  village  queen  on  the  birth  of  May; 
He  listed  the  tones  of  Saint  Dunstan's  clock. 
Of  the  mastiff  bitch  and  the  crowing  cock; 
But  louder,  far  louder,  he  listed  a  roar. 
Loud  as  the  billow  that  booms  on  the  shore; 
Bang,  bang,  with  a4muse  between. 
Rune  the  weird  sound  at  his  door,  I  ween. 
Up  troro  his  couch  he  leaped  in  aSnght, 
Oped  his  gray  lattice  and  looked  on  the  night. 
Then  mit  on  his  coat,  and  with  harlequin  hop 
Stood  like  a  phantom  in  midst  of  the  shop; 
In  midst  of  his  shop  he  stood  like  a  sprite. 
Till  peering  to  left  and  peering  to  ria^t, 
Besiae  his  counter,  with  tail  in  hancf. 
He  saw  a  spirit  of  darkness  stand; 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  scantily  clad  as  she 
Ugly  and  old  exceedingly." 
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In  the  piece  entiled  «  Warren  at  St  Stephen's,"  supposed  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Re{>orter  of  the  Times  newspaper,  the  man- 
ner of  some  of  the  principal  speakers  is  very  nappilj  cau^t. 
Thus  Mr.  Hume»— -one  of  those  troublesome  pests  in  a  legislative 
assembly  who  are  eternally  finding  fault  and  proposing  impracti- 
cable schemes  of  reform,— is  made  to  bring  forward  a  long-pro- 
mised motion  relative  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Warren's  blacking: 

**  I  shall  beffin  by  enumerating  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  technically  termed  the  Horse  puards.  On  examination  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  regiments  properly  so  called  are 
four,  and  if  we  allow  each  regiment,  on  a  hasty  calculation,  to  be 
800  strong,  fto  say  nothing  of  the  band,)  and  multiply  this  800  by 
four,  we  shall  have  a  clear  product  of  no  less  than  S£00  lAen,  all 
of  whom  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  usina  Warren's  blacking. 
This,  sir,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  provided  that  only  shoes  were 
the  articles  polished,  would  be  an  intolerable  expense;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  told,  that  the  ministry,  as  if  in  mockery  of  re- 
form, (kear^  hear,  from  Sir  F.  B  ■  t)  compel  the  four  regiments 
to  wear  jack  boots.  Now  the  motion  I  have  the  honour  to  make, 
regards  these  very  articles,  and  proposes  that  they  be  henceforth 
cleaned  but  twice  a  week,  on  a  presumption  that  the  country  would 
be  materially  benefitted  by  the  alteration.  This  presumption  is 
much  strengthened  by  &e  following  statements,  by  whicn  it  ap- 
pears that  3200  pairs  of  jack  boots  are  at  present  daily  polished, 
and  that  the  consequent  expenses  (allowing  one  pot  of  blackine, 
price  sixpence,  to  be  used  between  three  pairs,)  are  9rS3<.  66.  sS. 
fir  annum.  But  if  we  restrict  this  extravagance  to  twite  a  week, 
the  expenditure  would  then  be  27711.  12s.,  whereby  there  would 
be  an  annual  saving  of  69612.  14s.  M.  Again,  on  a  supposition 
that  the  jack  boots  are  abridged  t6  Wellingtons,  and  these  Wel- 
lingtons cleaned  in  like  manner  but  twice  a  week,  to  wit,  on  Fri- 
days and  Sundays,  the  expenses  would  then  be  92d<.  17s.  Sd., 
making  on  the  whole  a  reduction  of  88092. 9s.  fer  annum.  I  must 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that  in  this  statement  there  is  an 
odd  sixpence  over,  which,  after  every  necessary  retrenchment  has 
been  made,  may  be  fairly  divided  between  the  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Liverpool.'' 

Alderman  Curtis  makes  the  following  speech: 

*<  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  help  saying  a  small  matter  upon  the 
subject  of  this  night's  debate,  but  at  the  same  time  as  I  am't  over 
nice  in  point  of  tongue,  I  shall  say  it  as  speedy  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  if  so  be  I'm  a  bit 
behind  hand  in  flummery,  I  will  at  least  make  up  for  it  in  common 
sense.  What  hoots  it,  as  the  shoemaker  said,  how  we  talk,  if  we 
talk  to  the  point?  For  my  part,  I  stand  only  on  facta>  and  quite 
blush  for  the  hon.  menUiers  of  opposition,  when  not  content  with 
cutting  up  the  jack  boots  of  the  Horse  Guards,  they  bother  us 
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ftboat  the  expenses  of  blacking  them.  Now»  the  long  and  short  of 
the  business  is,  that  Warren's  Btacking  is  dirt-cheap,  for  it  not 
on!  J  saves  scores  of  pounds  in  the  matter  of  the  mirrors,  bat 
stirs  ap  other  mannfactvrers  besides.  For  rastance  now,  Ae  wc^ 
cess  of  Kobert  Warren  has  lately  brought  forward  another  one, 
who  goes  and  poaches,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  Warren,  and  tiien 
comes  and  takes  a  boose  nnder  the  ▼ery  nose  of  his  rival.  {Lomd 
IJaugfUer.)  And  what,  you'll  ask,  is  the  coaseauence  of  soch  op- 
position? Why,  that  by  this  here  Warren  tryina;  to  outdo  that 
there  Warren,  both  Warrens  are  obliged  to  mind  their  P's  and 
Q's;  which  we  all  know  they  need  not  do,  if  so  be  that  there  was 
never  no  opposition.  Opposition,  sir,  except  in  Parliament,  is  the 
very  life  ot  trade,  and  b  just  as  necessary  as  marriage  (Ji  pensive 

smile  from  Mr.  C e  of  Norfolk)  to  propagate  business.    I 

intreat  the  bouse  then  to  do  away  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  The  country  is  in  a  notion  fioiuish- 
ing  state,  for  our  Aldermen  were  never  so  fat  as  now»  and  in  mj 
last  voyage  to  Ramsgate,  I  was  pleased  to  see  as  how  the  Corpo^ 
ration  of  the  different  towns  where  I  stopped  to  lay  in  provisionSf 
seemed  some  pounds  fatter  than  the  year  before.  But  indepen- 
dent of  all  this,  let  the  house  look  at  the  charminfj  appearance  of 
things  in  ^neral.  Let  them  onlv  look  at  the  swinging  stock  of 
turtles  as  is  daily  sold,  and  see  the  high  price  as  venison  fetches. 
Not  but  what  I  can  bring  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  our  increas- 
ing trade,  besides  the  mere  matter  of  eating;  onlv  as  I  feel  myself 
more  at  home  in  that  ere  line  of  argument,  I  feel  more  justified  in 
using  it.  (Laughter  from  all  sides  of  Oie  house.)  By  the  bv^ 
this  reminas  me  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wincheisea's  proposal  to 
dish  the  city  feasts.  My  Grod,  what  an  idea!  Do  away  with  the 
city  feasts,  and  you  does  away  with  government,  for  the  constitu* 
tion  of  Englaud  requires  every  bit  as  much  nourishment  as  the 
constitution  of  Aldermen,    ^r  my  part.  Sir,  1  have  only  to  pray 

{Hear,  hear,  from  Messrs.  W e  awl  B-^tt—h)  that  I  may 

never  live  to  see  that  ere  awful  hour  when  turtle-soup  shall  cease 
to  be  the  crack  dish  at  Guildhall.  {The  Umehinr  emphasis  uri^ 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  delivered  this  sentence  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemen.)  I  come  now  to  the 
subject  of  our  national  poverty.  Anfl,  first,  the  hon.  mover  assures 
us  as  how  England  is  ruined,  a  fact,  however,  that  sticks  in  my 
throat  like  Amen  in  Macbeth's,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  dry  toast  as  had  gone  the  wrong  way. 
Moreover,  lie  (Mr.  St— e)  says,  that  Reform  alone  can  save  us;  to 
which  I  reply,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  *•  Credat  Judyf'  that  may 
be  Judy's  creed,  but  I  thank  heaven  it  am't  mine.  Once  aarain, 
then,  I  beseech  the  house  to  vote  against  the  reduction  of  Waf^ 
ren's  Blacking.  We  have  no  need  of  reduction  in  no  shape.  John 
Bull,  as  I  showed  just  now,  is  better  off  than  ever;  the  tread-mill 
and  the  new  churches  are  as  full  as  they  can  hold;  theOrphan*^ 
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Fund  18  turned  into  a  sort  of  Sinkiiig  Fond,  for  the  use  of  them  as 
can  dip  deep  enourii  for  ^e;  good  wholesome  water  may  be  had 
at  Aldgate  Pomp  Tor  nothing;  the  b^gars  (thank  God)  are  all 
hanged,  and  a  new  Old  Bailey  ia  being  built  for  the  rest;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  country  resembles  the  place  described  by  those 
charming  authors,  <*The  Blegant  Extracts,"  where 

The  turtle  waotona  with  the  ape. 
The  deer  fiisJcB  in  the  dell, 
And  vineyards  with  thd  tender  grape, 
Give  out  a  goodly  smelL 

"  Upon  a  due  consideration  of  these  advantages,  I  think  it  but 
right  to  vote  against  the  reduction  of  Warren's  Blacking." 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  selection;  but  we  find  that 
they  must  be  omitted,  to  make  room  for  a  specimen  selected  from  a 
Warreniana  Jimerieana^  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  which 
we  hope  Mr.  Gifford  will  adopt  in  bis  second  edition.  If  he  ap- 
prove of  this  excerpt  we  may  be  tempted  to  send  a  few  more  across 
the  Atlantic. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WARRENIANA  AMERICAN  A.^No.  I. 

By  H.  N.  OF  Baltimore. 

I  RAVE  not  yet  pven  my  opinion  of  the^erits  of  Warren's  in- 
comparable liquid  blacking,  although  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have 
long  used  in  my  family.  In  fact  1  mvself  have  used  it  ever  since 
1794,  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  It  is  much  blacker  than  mj 
ink,  which  I  always  make  myself  for  my  own  use,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  the  most  respectable  people  in  all 
quarters  of  the  union  complimenting  me  on  the  exeellence  of  it, 
and  asking  me  where  I  buy  it.  I  mention  these  things  not  to  take 
any  credit  for  them,  but  forasmuch  as  thev  are  facts,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  truth  should  not  be  tolcf.  Although  I  have  said 
that  I  have  long  used  this  blacking,  it  must  not  be  deemed  from 
thence  that  I  am  advanced  in  my  age.  People  call  me  old  N. 
though  I  am  only  in  my  4^d  year;  but  1  suppose  that  it  is  on 
account  of  my  plain  downright  mode  of  statinff  facts  and  things 
that  they  bestow  this  appellative  upon  me.  Charlotte  Guelph 
was  never  any  more  than  Charlotte  Guelph,  in  my  Register,  and 
I  always  called  her  so  without  fear  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  any 
of  the  legitimates  and  Hartford  Convention  tories  of  our  own 
country;  and  when  the  woman  died  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  make  such  a  fnsa  about  it  Many  an  faonester  woman 
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has  gone  off  the  same  manner,  and  notkine  was  said  on  the  occa- 
sion, because  she  was  no  more  than  plain  Mrs.  I  hope  niy  reader 
will  excuse  this  desultory  style  of  treating  my  subject;  it  is  my 
way  of  treating  things,  and  although  it  may  seem^  to  be  tedious  to 
introduce  so  many  topics,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  often  the  nearest  way  home,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
used  to  say.  One  word  about  foreign  manufactures,  befan  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  Warren^s  Blacking.  I  think  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  grossly  mistaken  as  to 
their  true  interests,  and  this  opinion  of  mine  gains  ground  daily 
among  all  the  well-informed  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing my  paper  for  the  purpose  of  eetting  right  ideas  of  things. 
Instead  of  looking  at  home  for  weuth,  ease,  and  independence^ 
we  haye  been  stanng  with  both  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic;  and, 
to  the  pitiful  trade' we  had  on  that  ocean,  has  been  ascribed  the 
prosperity  of  these  states.  Rational  and  proper  trade  among 
ourselves  I  am  a  friend  to,  not  to  that  which  would  nearfy  have 
sought  protection  under  the  British  cannon— that  was  purchased 
in  the  shape  of  British  ucbncbs,  of  Ouelph's  consuls,  and  other 
dealers  in  the  ''freedom  of  the  seas,"— or  that  which  paid  a 
TRiBUTB  to  Grre&t  Britain  under  her  in&mous  orbbrs  ix  001311  ou^ 
as  did  the  goods  we  burnt  at  Baltimore  some  years  ago.  Regard- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  an  equality  in  ripits,  and  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  mdustry,  so  that  the  mouUi  of  labor 
may  not  go  supperless  to  bed,*  as  the  chief  among  human  things 
needful  to  the  welfare  of  a  society,  I  have  zealously  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  first  principles  of  them,  in  my  paper,  the  cost  of 
which  is  but  %5  the  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  som%of  my  readers  will  accuse  me  of  incon- 
sistency in  my  use  of  Warren's  Blacking,  while  I  am  under  a 
solemn  impression  that  this  republic  can  never  be  truly  indepen- 
dent while  we  rely  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  But  show  me  a  manufactory  of  BlacUng  in 
these  states  and  it  shall  immediately  have  my  custom;  and  I  will 
make  all  my  family  use  it,  and  recommend  it  to  the  numerous  and 
enlightened  readers  of  my  Raster,  hsldone  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Quy*s  receipt  for  curing  the  tooth-ache.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we 
should  be  getting  up  the  ladder  of  independence,  and  the  pros- 
pect from  thence  will  truly  gratify  the  patriot.  «  Steady,  boys, 
steady t^^  and  the  victory  over  domestic  prejudice  and  foreign  in- 
trigue is  certiiin.  But  as  long  as  we  cannot  manu&cture  the  ar- 
ticle ourselves,  them  that  buy  the  imported  must  be  free  from 
censure.  Nor  ought  we  to  grumble  and  hi^le  about  the  price* 
"The  value  of  a  Siinc,  is  just  exactly  whatHwill  bring,"  as  that 
venerable  patriot^*John  Dickinson— -often  used  to  obs^e  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  little  thought  that  I  should  one 

*  See  J^iloi'  Register.  Ap.  1824. 
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day  in  fotare^— <or  in  esse^  as  tiie  lawjarB  nay — become  the  ham- 
ble  instrument  to  instruct  my  aind  hia  fellow  citizens  in  the 
I' meaning  of  words"  and  the  "  application  of  principles."  Speak- 
ing of  my  younger  days^  I  can  remember  when  I  put  on  my  first 
pair  of  breeches,  and  I  remember  I  thought  mj^  father  had  made  a 
man  of  me  by  the  act.  But "  Warren's  Blacking/' — I  had  really 
lost  sight  of  that,  when  thinking  about  Hartford  Convention-men 
—Bull's  Consuls— pattern-card  gentry — British  agents— and  my 
own  breechesl! — I  hope  that  I  sh^l  not  fly  off  again,  but  there  are 
fUinie  "  natural  associations  of  ideas"  that  **  puzzle  the  will,"  and 
require  more  discipline  than  I  aspire  to,  to  keep  one's  pen  in  its 
course.  Now,  here  a  dissertation  on  the  propriety  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  man's  thoughts  just  as  they  occur  to  him,  might  be  sea- 
sonably introduced-^ut  I'll  leave  it  for  another  opportunit^r-— It 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  all  the  candid  and  intel- 
ligent subscribers  to  my  Register— that  I  am  happy  to  say  are  in 
general  pretty  punctual  as  the  "times  go"— otherwise  I  could 
not  get  alone — since  **  what  is  often  used  must  be  often  greased" 
as  poor  Richard  says— I  say  it  must  be  a  thing^  notorious  to  all 
that  Warren  has  a  competitor  in  the  market — "  two  Richards  in 
the  field,"  as  my  worthy  friend  the  constitution-expounding  and 
Shakespeare-quoting  senior' editor  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer 
would  say.  Messers  Day  and  Martin  are  also  venders  of  blacking, 
competing  thereby  in  the  market  with  Warren.  But  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  indicate  the  preference  that  my  mind  induces  me  to 
lean  to,  for  indeed  I  have  none  about  the  matter.  **  Measures 
and  not  men"  has  always  been  the  **  pole-star"  that  guides  my 
editorial  careen  I  detest  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  man-worship  that 
is  only  fit  for  the  enslaved  mind  of  a  le^timate.  I  have  often 
said,  with  regard  to  the  Presidential  question,  about  the  great  men 
who  are  now  in  the  public  eye  for  the  most  dignified  position  in 
the  people's  nft,  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  me  than  a  ray  of 
moonshine  icnen  1  am  asleep^  which  succeeds,  and  I  may  say  as 
much  of  the  conflicting  and  contending  claims  of  the  two  rivals 
whose  wares  now  struggle  which  can  outvie  the  other  in  the  mar- 
ket Each  of  the  candidates  have  polished  many  a  boot  by  means 
t{  their  Blacking,  and  the  natum?8  reputation  demands  that  they 
should  be  treated  decentlj.  The  tdshes  of  the  people  in  many  of 
the  states  is  far  from  being  settled  for  or  against  any  particular 
individual.  One  may  every  where,  especially  in  the  middle  states, 
meet  with  five  persons,  (all  **  democrats"  or  all  '*  fedenUists,")  and 
find  as  many  various  preferences  for  the  supremacy!  Bat,  lately 
in  an  oyster  cellar,  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  seven  dandys  from 
New  York,  very  finished  dressers,  all  favourable  to  lai^  crayats 
and  polished  boots,  with  gilt  chains,  and  they  were  all,  to  a  man, 
in  favour  of  Warren. — ^To  conclude— it  is  probable  that  as  editor 
of  the  Re^ster  I  shall  not  take  any  part  in  favour  of  thb  man 
against  that,  for  manufacturer  of  Blacking.    But  I  am  opposed  to 
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an  J  caucus,  which  would  maltiplj  ditisions  tmoUc  the  MOpie»aiid 
not  unite  them  in  anyone  sentiment.  Some  may  have  oetn  work" 
ing  hthind  the  icenes^  but  thb  fboplk  ratb  not  aotbd  on  the 
SUBJECT.  To  them  1  leave  it,  because  it  is  their  business,  and 
thej  know  how  to  black  for  themselves  (without  anj  of  the  if^ 
6iffs,  and  ands  of  my  friends  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, who  thereby  often  put  construction  at  defiance.) — I  shall 
resume  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  treat  it  more 
exactly  than  I  nnd  I  done  in  the  above  desultory  and  hasty  sug- 
gestions, which  I  merely  place  on  record  for  future  reference. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

LBTm  TO  A  OUWaTM AW  VK  PRILADBLraiA* 

Sib. 

Some  days  ago  you  told  me  (hat  the  young  ladies  at  a  certain 
school  were  studying  the  elements  of  geometry  from  a  popular 
treatise  of  Navigation,  compiled  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
mathematicians.    From  the  interest  which  I  have  always  taken  in 
the  education  of  youth,  I  am  inclined  to  communicate  to  you  my 
sentiments  on  such  books  of  geometry,  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  country.    Gmod,  concise,  elemen- 
tary treatises  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  for  Ihe  use  of  school^ 
are  much  wanted  in  the  United  States.    The  proper  object  of 
geometry  is  the  development  of  the  abstract  properties  and  rela« 
tions  of  space.    In  this  science  it  cannot  be  expected  that  females 
will  make  much  proficiency.    Nor  ought  geometrical  knowledge 
to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  object  of  their  pursuit    By  we 
Grecian  philosophers  in  general,  mathematical  studies  were  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  as  the  best 
model  and  exercise  for  the  iudgment  of  youth.    Pythagoras,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed, instructed  his  pupils  in  mathematics;  and  Plato,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  ot  antiquitjr,  made  the  previous  knowledge 
of  geometry  a  condition  of  admission  into  his  seminary.    Geome- 
try has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  eminent  au- 
thors, for  its  tendency  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculties.    The 
main  object  of  this  branch  of  academical  education  is  not  so  much 
to  make  geometricians,  as  to  initiate  youth  in  the  art  of  reasoning 
in  a  clear,  correct,  and  methodical  manner.    From  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been 
found  most  successful  in  practice.    No  study  has  been  proposed, 
by  men  of  learning  as  preferable  for  yautii:  none  has  been  attempt- 
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ed  with  greater  efficacy  in  the  attainment  of  the  object.  I  will 
quote  one  authority,  which  claims  th^  respect  and  reverence  of 
all  men  of  literature.  Quinctilian  says,  '*  In  geometria  partem 
fatentur  esse  uHlem  teneris  atatihus;  agUari  namque  animos» 
atque  acui  ineenia,  et  eeleritaiem  percipiendi  venire  inde,  conce- 
dunt:'^ — ^which  may  be  thus  transiatea,— 77ie  study  of  geometry 
is  useful  to  youths  for  it  exeitA  and  exercises  their  mind,  and 
sharpens  their  faeutUeSt  and  thereby  gives  quidcness  of  percep- 
tion. For  arguments  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  mathematical 
studies,  as  mental  discipline,  in  the  higher  places  of  education,  I 
refer  to  the  works  off  Reid,  Stewart,  and  otlier  writers  on  meta- 
physics. 

mnnycastle's  Geometry,  in  8yo,  is  probably  the  best  work  of 
the  kind,  when  we  consider  it  in  the  double  sense  of  a  complete 
introduction  to  mathematics,  and  an  excellent  system  of  practical 
logic.  The  latter  quality  was  a  principal  object  of  the  author^ 
attention  when  he  composed  his  book.  Our  publishers  have  an 
interest  in  the  sale  of  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  not 
be  willin^-to  reprint  it,  lest  it  should  retard  the  sale  of  those  which 
are  now  in  use.  Some  propositions,  which  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  course  of  mathematics,  might  be  omitted  by  students 
both  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  treatises  of  geem'etry  of  Bezout,  Bossut,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  of  St.  Cyr,  in  Paris,  are  good  introductions 
to  mathematics;  but  the^  are  not  good  systems  of  practical  logic, 
which  I  deem  an  essential  quality  in  a  treatise  of  eeometry  de- 
signed for  youth.  There  are  many  larger  works  of  tke  kind  than 
these,  both  in  French  and  English;  but  they  are  not  fit  for  young 
ladies,  who  cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  abstract 
science  without  the  neglect  of  other  acquirements,  which  are  con- 
sidered of  primary  importance. 

Concise  systems  of  geometry,  in  connection  with  other  mathe- 
matical subjects,  may  be  found  in  several  works,  as  Ingram's 
Mensuration,  (a  recent  book,  and  unknown  here,)  Young's  Sylla- 
bus of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Young's 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  II,  and  Young's  Illustrations 
of  La  Place's  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  in  Mackay's  Navigation* 
All  these,  with  some  additions,  and  extensions  of  some  of  the  short 
demonstrations  of  Young  and  Ingram,  would  be  fit  for  the  use  of 
youth,  and  might  be  transcribed  without  much  loss  of  time.  The 
expense  of  preparing  and  printing  any  of  these  three  tracts  would 
be  little,  rhe  authors  are  excellent  mathematicians,  and  have 
been  engaeed  in  public  or  private  education.  I  would  recommend 
a  large  collection  of  useful  problems  to  follow  the  elements** 

Ingram's  Mensuration  contains  35  theorems,  witii  many  corol- 

*  See  Keith's  Euclid,  Pasley's  Practical  Geometiy,  Landman's  Practi* 
cal  Geometry. 

JW^,  1824.— NO.  £66  5S 
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IarieB»  in  plane  geometry.  These  are  ail  the  propositions  which 
houses  in  the.^eory  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  ot 
Superficies  and  Solids,  Surveying,  Oan^ng,-  &c.  With  the  addi« 
tion  of  a  few  elementary  propositions  in  planes  and  solids  this 
short  treatise  of  geometry  would  be  a  sufiicient  introduction  to  all 
the  branches  of  mixed  mathematics,  as  Mechanics,  Optics,  fee 

Bach  of  the  three  books  of  Dr.  Young  contains  about  60  propo- 
sitions in  plane  and  solid  geometry,  which  are  all  that  he  employs 
in  his  demonstrations  of  tne  mathematical  prindples  of  MecluH> 
nics.  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  To  these  a  few 
theorems  might  be  added,  either  on  account  of  their  elegance,  or 
convenient  application  in  certain  geometrical  subjects  of  the  hi^ 
er  kind. 

Mackay'ft  Navigation  contains  19  theorems  in  plane  geometry, 
which  are  sufficient  for  the  theory  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and' 
Navigation.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  ten  or  more  theoreiM^ 
to  render  the  tract  fit  for  other  purposes.  Mackay's  demonstra- 
tions are  fuller  than  those  of  Voung  and  Iiwnim,  and  are 
therefore  easier  to  beginners.  I  should  prefer  Mtckay's  geometry 
to  the  other  two  tracts  if  it  were  more  extensive. 

The  doctrine  of  proportion  is  not  included  in  anjr  of  those 
tracts.  Young  and  Ingram  give  the  principal  properties  of  pro- 
portion in  the  algebraical  part  of  their  boots.  These  propolies 
must  be  prefixed  to  the  geometry,  because  tiiey  are  required  in 
the  demonstrations  of  some  propositions,  and  in  all  parts  of  mixed 
mathematics. 

Though  any  of  the  above  tracts  on  geometry  mav  suffice  for  the 
use  of  schools,  yet  I  should  prefer  a  larger  book,  like  Bonnycas- 
tle's,  which  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  system  of  prac- 
tical loeic,  and  of  a  complete  introduction  to  all  the  synthetical 
parts  of  mathematics.  The  recent  and  improved  editions  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements  of  Geometry  by  Playfair,  Ingram,  and  Keith,  are 
excellent  systems  of  nracticar  logic,  and  good  introductions  to 
mathematics  in  fi;eneral;  but  certain  parts  of  Euclid's  Geometty 
are  more  difficult  to  learners  than  some  of  the  latest  and  best 
treatises  of  geometry  which  have  been  published  hi  Europe.  Of 
the  recent  treatises  of  ^ometrv,  Cresswell's  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  systematical,  and  is  founded  upon  the  most  legitimate  prin- 
ciples. But  the  very  circumstance  of  the  accuracy  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  the  metaphysical  nature  of  a  few  of  them, 
render  the  first  39  pages  somewhat  intricate,  and  not  so  intelligi- 
ble to  youn^  students  as  might  be  desired.  But  after  these  have 
been  established,  and  some  of  the  roost  elementary  propositions 
demonstrated,  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  clear  and  satisfactory. 
This  treatise  constitutes  a  complete  course  of  elementarv  geom^* 
try;  but  it  is  too  large  and  too  expensive  to  be  adopted  m  this 
country. 

There  is  an  excellent  treatise  of  plane  geometry  by  professor 
lioslie  of  Edinburgh;  but  the  geometry  of  planes  and  solids  is  not 
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to  be  paUiihed  goon,  so  that  the  work  is  sot  complete.  We  do 
not,  however,  want  such  e:sten8ive  books  as  the  last  two  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  where  the  pupils  are  youne,  and  the  more 
useful  and  priDctical  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  gener- 
ally taught.  The  present  state  and  circumstances  of  America 
seem  to  exclude,  with  propriety,  from  our  public  seminaries  the 
cultivation  of  recondite  and  abstract  studies.  Hence  perhaps  it  is 
that  we  are  inferior  to  some  other  nations  in  profound  and  abstruse 
learning;  while  we  rival,  or  even  surpass,  them  in  the  more  use- 
ful and  popular  kinds  of  knowledge.  Cui  Bono?  is  the  question, 
and  the  principle  which  directs  our  conduct  on  most  occasions. 
It  is  certainly  an  excellent  rule  in  all  cases  of  profit  and  tempo- 
ral interest;  out  in  all  other  respects  it  is  pernicious,  and  checks 
the  progress  and  mental  improvement  of  the  human  species.  It 
is,  in  ^neral,  a  selfish  maxim,  and  militates  against  benevolence, 
morality,  and  religion. 

To  Geometry  should  be  annexed  tl^  common  elements  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  practice.  Trigonometry  is  a 
braochof  geometry,  and  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  measure- 
ments, and  mathematical  investigations.  As  much  of  the  theory 
ind  practice  of  Plane  Trigonometry  as  can  be  taught  in  schools 
may  DO  extracted  from  several  books,  as  Hutton%  or  Davidson's 
Mathematics,  Ingram's  Mensuration,  the  larger  treatises  of  Trigo- 
nometry by  Keith,  Bonnycastle,  and  Gregory.  A  neat  and  con- 
cise separate  treatise  is  wanted  in  schools.  The  tracts  in  certain 
books  cannot  be  recommended  to  learners,  for  some  of  them  con- 
•iat  of  theory  alone,  others  contain  only  practical  rules  and  nu- 
merical examples,  and  others  are  destitute  of  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  accuracy  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  propositions. 
The  deficiency  of  good  elemementary  books  in  the  higher  places 
of  education,  indicates  the  neglect  of  certain  studies,  or  the  su« 
perficial  manner  in  which  they  have  been  generally  prosecuted. 

In  my  account  of  certain  books  of  geometry  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  Lesendre's;  part  of  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  for  tne  use  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  method  of  demonstration  it  has  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  Euclid's  Elements  than  any  one  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Biit  it  is  too  large  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  is  exceptionable,  both  in  its  arrangement 
and  execution.  The  problems  and  theorems  are  detached,  though 
they  have  a  mutual  connection  with,  and  dependence  on  one 
another.  To  evade  the  difficulties  which  all  authors  have  encoun- 
tered in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  geometry.  M.  Le- 
gendre  has  made  certain  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  the  ancient 
geometricians  would  not  have  granted.    He  assumes  first  princi- 

eles  as  true  which  are  not  evident,,  and  need  demonstration;  and 
e  demonstrates,  indirectly,  the  equality  of  right  angles,  though 
this  property  is  an  immediate  and  obvious  consequence  from  two 
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of  his  definitions.  With  these,  and  other  minor  exceptions,  Le* 
rendre's  Geometry  is  clear  and  plain.  But  his  theory  is  not  estab- 
lished on  pure  elementary  principles.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  plain 
book  of  abstract  science,  ir  the  audior  take  the  liberty  to  assame 
what  ought  to  be  proved. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  use- 
ful treatise  of  eeometry  which  can  be  provided  for  schools  and 
collets,  would  be  a  judicious  selection  from  the  latest  editions  of 
Kuclid's  Elements.  To  effect  that  object  it  would  be  necessary  to 
introduce  a  few  new  demonstrations,  for  tiie  purpose  of  expunging 
auxiliary  propositions,  and  reducing  the  worx  into  a  small  com- 

J)ass.  Certain  useful  or  elegant  propositions,  which  are  not  abso- 
utely  necessary  in  a  common  course  of  mathematics,  misht  be  put 
in  a  separate  book,  or  supplement,  at  the  end  of  tiie  ▼oTume,  and 
would  serve  as  exercises  tor  students  who  had  made  due  profici- 
ency in  the  simpler  elements  which  precede  them.  The  5th  Book 
of  Euclid's  Gepmetry,  containing  tne  doctrine  of  proportion,  is 
seldom  read  in  collets,  and  may  be  rejected.  Proportion  might  be 
treated  analytically  in  two  pages.  The  properties  of  planes  and 
solids,  in  the  Ilth  and  12th  Books,  should  be  abridged,  and  de- 
monstrated in  the  manner  of  Playfair's  or  Ingram's  coitions  of 
Euclid.  The  outlines  of  such  a  selection  and  abridgment  as  tiiis 
were  executed  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  could  be  soon 
prepared  for  the  press.  The*  elements  of  Plane  Trigonometrv. 
witn  the  solution  of  the  cases,  and  with  practical  examples,  would 
properly  terminate  the  work. 

I  would  recommend  the  selection  from  Euler's  Algebra,  in  8vo, 
(printed  at  Cambridge,  in  BAass.)  in  preference  to  the  abridgment 
of  Bonnycastle*s  Algebra.  Several  defects  and  errors  appeared 
in  the  first  impression  of  the  selection,  which  a  competent  mstmc- 
ter  might  supply  and  correct  The  Algebra  in  Hutton's  Course  of 
Mathematics  has  some  merit;  but  it  is  not  separate.  There  are 
better  books  of  algebra  than  any  of  tiiese,  but  they  are  either  too 
large,  or  are  not  accessible  to  us.  Among  the  best  for  learners  we 
may  reckon  tiiose  of  Bridge,  in  English,  and  of  Bezout,  Bossut, 
Lacroix,  and  of  the  seminary  of  Saint  Cyr,  in  French.  There  is 
an  American  translation  or  Lacroix's  Algebra,  in  8vo,  which  it 
become  a  class-book  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  New  England. 

A  correct  and  systematic  book  of  natural  philosophy  is  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  higher  schools.  Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 
Natural  Philosophy  frequently  offends  us  by  their  tedious  prolizi^ 
and  senile  garrulity.  Besides,  they  want  simple  familiar  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory  of  learners.  The  study  of  physics  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  higher  schools,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view.  Man  ought  to  explore  and  comprehend  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. This  study  has  been  culpably  neglected  in  most  ^untries, 
and  should  be  no  longer  deterred  in  this  country,  where  the 
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fjBff  tmment  does  not  fear  and  wilfully  check  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing and  civilization.  The  Elements  of  natural  philosophy.tby 
James  Mitchell,  M.  A.  are  the  best  for  young  students  which  I 
know.  They  abound  with  simple  illustrations  and  experiments. 
But  the  style  is  deformed  by  almost  innumerable  grammatical 
inaccuracies.  If  they  were  reprinted  here,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  revise  and  correct  the  whole  work  with  ereat  care.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  incorrect  and  slovenly  style  which  characterises  the 
men  of  science  and  classical  learning  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  public  grammar  schools  and  universities  of  England.  Most  of 
their  late  and  present  writers  are  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  vernacular  speech  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language.  This  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  a  correct  style  of  composition  arises  from 
an  inveterate  and  fallacious  opinion,  that  classical  literature  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  studying  the  idiom  and  phraseology  of 
the  Enriish  language. 

Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy,  in  12mo, 
may  be  recommended  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  Gregory  is  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy  (or  coU^eJ  at 
Woolwich,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  extent  or  his 
learning.  His  Lessons  contain  a  popular  view  of  astronomy, 
which  is  suflSciently  extensive  for  young  ladies,  and  might  be 
taught  in  the  higher  schools  with  advantage  to  the  pupils.  They 
have  been  often  reprinted  in  England,  but  are  not  likely  to  be 
published  in  this  country.  We  repnnt  books  of  this  kind  rather  by 
accident  than  bv  judicious  selection.  Profit,  not  General  utility, 
is  the  motive  which  determines  our  conduct  in  the  publication*  of 
books.  We  inquire  whether  a  book  is  known  to  the  fiublic,  and 
Wcdy  to  sell^  before  we  commit  it  to  the  press.  Hence  it  happens 
that  valuable  books,  which  are  favourably  received  and  widely 
circulated  in  Europe,  are  seldom  seen  in  America.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  dislike  innovation,  and  reluctandy  change  the  pUns 
and  class-books  which  are  familiar  .to  them.  Like  the  govern- 
ments of  nations,  they  lag  behind  the  existing  state  of  general 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Even  the  richly  endowed  universities 
of  England  pertinaciously  retained  the  monastic  and  antiquated 
systems  of  eoucation  long  after  they  were  exposed  to  public  cen- 
sure and  ridicule  by  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
their  own  body:  and  I  believe  that  the  university  of  Oxford  has 
not  yet  completely  emerged  from  the  obscuritv  of  the  dark  aces 
of  ignorance*  prejudice,  and  superstition,  which  overwhelmed  Eu- 
rope at  the  remote  time  of  its  foundation.  Considering  its  supe- 
rior ad  vanta^  of  numbers  of  ofl&cers,  libraries,  and  richly  endow- 
ed colleges,  it  appears  to  have  contributed  little  to  the  promotion 
of  useful  and  general  knowled^.  Where  can  we  find  its  text- 
books on  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  morality?  We  have  for- 
merlv  seen  a  mathematical  compilation,  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity, by  delate  learned  Dr.  Horsley,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  which  appears 
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to  have  fdlowed  iu  author  to  the  grave*  We  ha^  attenqiteA  to 
read  the  history  of  the  last  and  present  century,  by  Dr.  Narea. 
Refpus  Professor  of  Modern  History,  which  exhibits  a  sinnlar 
specimen  of  defects  and  prejudices,  and  of  a  corrupt  style  of 
writing.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  mislead  the  reader,  and  to  viti- 
ate the  style  and  taste  of  youth,  at  a  time  of  life  when  chaste  and 
correct  models  of  composition  are  indispensable.  If  such  imper* 
feet  and  exceptionable  text4)ooks  as  this  be  approved  and  ailopted  at 
Oxford,  we  need  not  envy  the  superiority  of  their  system  of  education, 
Bor  look  up  to  them  as  our  masters  and  guides  in  polite  Uteratar^ 
Too  loean  and  imperfect  for  the  purpoHO  of  academical  educatioii, 
it  may  however  excite  our  ambition  to  excel  it,  and  induce  us  to 
seek  or  produce  works  of  more  intrinsic  merit  and  uUiity.  But  let 
us  restrain  oar  presumptuous  anticipations,  and  while  we  are  east- 
ing reflections  upon  the  venerable  institutions  of  other  nations,  let 
us  not  forget  that  our  own  are  imperfect,  and  destitute  of  many 
advantages  and  requisites  which  time  and  experience  may  ulti- 
mately supply.  Our  hopes  of  excellence  decline  when  wecantem- 
Ijlate  the  imperfect  models  of  imitation  which  the  ancient  instita- 
tions  of  the  most  civilized  nations  afford  us.  It  would  seem  aa  if 
time  had  sanctioned  errors,  and  retarded  usefol  improvemeais; 
and  thai  a  total  change  of  circumstances,  and  a  new  eroer  of  things 
were  necessary  to  break  the  chains  of  inveterate  habits,  and  to  re- 
store the  human  mind  to  its  natural  activity  and  energy. 

My  intention  was  to  write  a  note  relative  to  certain  concise 
and  simple  tracts  on  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  which 
I  deemed  fittest  for  the  use  of  schools.  But  I  have  deviated  from 
my  first  purpose,  and  have  been  imperceptibly  led  to  the  (nroduc- 
tion  of  a  tedious  dissertation.  No  apology  for  its  rude  and  irr^* 
lar  form  will,  I  apprehend,  be  necessary  to  a  man  of  edncatioii, 
who  is  inclined  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  tike 
amelioration  of  ind^ence  and  misery  amonfj  the  lower  clauses  of 
the  community.  With  due  respect,  I  am.  Sir,  jour  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

F.N. 


ANECDOTE. 

The  late  R.  B.  Sheridan  being  once  on  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, happened  to  enter  the  room  when  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  present  and  seated,  though  business  had  not 
commenced;  when,  perceiving  there  was  not  another  seat  vacant, 
he,  witii  his  usual  readiness,  said,  <*Will  any  gentleman  move, 
that  I  may  take  the  ehair?'^ 
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ON  THE  VIRTUES  AND  VICES  OF  BOYS. 

Whatevkr  maj  have  been  the  efficient  cause  and  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  namerocts  imperfections  of  our  nature,  one  final  cause 
and  one  important  use  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  us  to  correct  and  improve  them  by  our  own  efforts. 
Such  imperfections  and  such  opportunities*  the  power  and  the  li« 
bmty  of  falling  into  trans^ession  or  of  avoiding  it,  seem  to  be  es- 
sential to  a  state  of  probation.  Dryden,  indeed,  has  asserted,  but 
surely  rather  with  the  licence  of  a  poet,  than  the  accuracy  of  a 
philosopher,  that  God  never  made  his  tocrkfor  num  to  fnend.  Not 
merely  the  accidental  injuries  to  health,  but  the  natural  infirmi- 
ties of  the  constitution,  may  be  often  rectified  and  amended  by 
medicine,  temperance,  and  habit.  The  intellectual  faculties  con- 
fessedly owe  their  best  powers  and  greatest  value  to  education  and 
exercise;  the  violence  of  constitutional  passions  may  be  prevented 
Vjr  prudence  and  reflection  from  transgressing  the  bounds  of  inno- 
cence; and  the  very  essence  of  good  morals  depends  upon  our  own 
culture  and  our  own  exertions.  Thus  appear  at  once  the  proprie- 
ty and  the  necessity  of  many  of  our  most  important  duties;  the 
means  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  those  qualities  and  merits, 
to  which  only  future  reward  has  been  promised;  and  the  justice 
and  equity  of  that  responsibility  for  our  conduct,  which  revelation 
has  proclaimed.  Thus  appears  also  tlie  indispensible  obligation  of 
the  parent  to  provide  for  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  im- 
provement of  liis  offspring;  and  upon  the  schoolmaster,  to  restrnn 
the  propensities  to  vice,  and  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  to  virtue, 
in  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

How  far  the  human  mind  is  by  nature  inclined  to  the  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  or  to  the  pleasures  and  practice  of  vice,  is  a 
question  of  too  much  extent  and  difficulty  to  be  determined  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  Nor  is  the  determination  necessary  to  our 
purpose.  The  actual  virtues  and  vices  of  boys  do  not  seem  to  pro- 
ceed so  much  from  reflection,  conviction,  and  principle,  as  u>om 
physical  sensibility,  accidental  situation,  the  example  of  others, 
and  their  own  habits.  Sense,  appetite,  and  passion  have  been  cal- 
led the  elder  brothers  of  reason;  and  the  former  certainly  exert 
nearly  their  full  force,  before  the  latter  attains  its  maturity.  It 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  however,  upon  the  discipline  of  ear- 
ly life,  whether  they  are  to  be  the  servants  or  the  tyrants  of  the 
mind:  and  hence  it  is,  that  external  authority  becomes  necessary 
to  our  children,  till  their  own  understanding  is  capable  of  direct- 
ing their  conduct.  The  judgment  of  those  of  greater  experience 
and  wisdom,  and  the  commands  of  their  superiors  must  at  first  con- 
stitute their  chief  rule  trf  action;  their  supreme  law  in  morals,  as 
well  as  manners;  in  the  practice  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  Thb  is,  indeed,  the  true  ground  of  thfit  unlimited 
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power,  with  which  nature  has  inyeated  the  parent  over  his  dT- 
spring.  It  is  the  justification  of  that  high  authority,  which  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  delegate  to  the  preceptor  of  his  son. 

The  virtues  of  a  schoolboy  cannot  be  numerous  or  ereat.  They 
can  be  such  only  as  his  age  and  situation  admit  Those  usualiy 
observed  are  such  as  may  most  naturally  be  expected  from  charac- 
ters not  yet  corrupted  by  vicious  example,  or  rendered  suspicious 
and  malignant  by  expenence  in  the  world;  sincerity  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  fidelity  to  their  engagements;  mutuiU  confidence  and 
affection;  ^nerosity  towards  tiieir  friends;  zeal  and  indastry  in 
their  pursuits;  and  eratitode  towards  their  benefiictors.  The  seeds 
of  tliese  virtues,  and  of  such  as  these,  wherever  they  are  found, 
should  by  every  possible  means  be  cultivated  and  encouraged.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  applause,  and  of  the  few  rewards  that  are 
in  his  power,  the  experienced  teacher  can  want  little  direction. 
He  will,  however,  be  cautious,  on  one  hand,  not  to  render  the  for- 
mer cheap  by  its  frequency  or  its  excess;  not  to  exhaust  the  latter 
by  lavishing  them  on  ordinary  dejgrees  of  merit;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  encouragement  his  situation  enables  him  to  give, 
he  will  give  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  be  delights  in  vir- 
tue, and  rewards  it  with  pleasure. 

To  watch  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his^pupils,  in  good 
morals,  as  well  as  in  science,  is  indeed,  not  more  the  duty  than 
the  delight  of  the  schoolmaster.  But  unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  his  task.  The  correction  of  vices,  or  of  tendencies  to 
vice,  will  demand  at  least  an  eaual  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
Within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  province,  like  the  magistrates  of 
larger  communities,  he  will  more  frequently  be  call^  upon  to 
punish  transgression,  than  to  reward  merit 

That  some  boys  are  continually,  and  that  all  boys  are  occasion- 
ally, prone  to  mischief  and  to  vice,  is  a  truth  of  which  every  school- 
master  daily  receives  irresistible  and  painful  conviction.  But 
whether  this  arises  from  the  immaturity  of  their  understandings, 
the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  or  the  corruption  entailed  upon 
us  by  our  first  progenitors,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  de- 
cide. My  business  is  not  so  much  with  the  cause  of  the  evil,  as 
with  the  remedy.  It  is  less  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  than  to  effect  its  cure;  or  at  least  to  re- 
strain the  evil,  which  he  cannot  wholly  remove. 

There  is,  however,  one  source  of  vice  in  boys  so  frequent 
amongst  us  in  the  present  times,  and  so  powerful  and  extensive 
in  its  effects,  that  though  I  may  in  many  instances  give  offence,  in- 
stead of  producing  conviction,  I  shall  state  it  without  reserve.  I 
cannot  hope  to  correct  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  but  I  know  what 
IS  due  to  the  rising  generation,  to  the  profession,  and  to  truth. 

The  source,  to  wnich  I  allude,  is  excessive  indulgence  to  oar 
children;  a  circumstance  which  never  fails  to  produce  or  to  ag- 
gravate depraved  sentiments,  and  pernicious  habits.    Quinctilian 
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complained  that  in  his  days  the  first  thing  which  the  sons  of  gen* 
tlemen  were  taught,  was  to  call  in  lisping  accents  for  their  orna- 
ments of  purple  or  of  crimson;  and  Uuit  more  attention  was  em- 
ployed to  improve  their  palates,  than  to  correct  their  pronuncia- 
tion.  With  what  justice  a  similar  complaint  may  be  made  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  less  reason  to  prove  than  to  lament  Where  due 
tenderness  to  our  own  oflTspnng  ends,  and  .excessive  indul^nce 
begins,  it  may  not,  indeed,  be  easy  to  determine  with  precision. 
But  indulgence  is  obviously  excessive,  when,  in  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  food,  amusements  and  study,  the  inclinations  and  appe- 
tites of  the  children  are  consulted,  instead  of  the  judgment  ot  the 
parents:  and  this  indulgence  becomes  still  more  mischievous  and 
culpable,  when  it  is  granted  to  one  child  in  preference  to  the  rest: 
or  at  the  expense  of  their  c6mfort  and  convenience.  Of  this,  in- 
deed, the  ill  effects  are  neither  few,  nor  inconsiderable. 

A  favourite  son  is  seldom  beloved  by  his  brothers;  and  still  more 
seldom  feels  any  sincere  love  for  them:  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  the  most  amiable  of  human  affections  is  discouraged 
and  impaired  at  that  season  of  life,  when  it  might  be  most  success^ 
fully  cultivated  and  established. 

The  preference  constantly  shown  to  one  child  in  the  end  disap- 
points its  own  purposes.  It  grows  in  time  to  be  received  as  a  right; 
and  instead  of  exciting  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  in 
his  mind,  fills  it  with  vain  notions  of  his  own  importance;  with  the 
spirit  of  insolence  and  oppression. 

The  extreme  fondness  of  the  parents  is  often  more  troublesome 
than  pleasing  to  the  child.  Sometimes  he  sees  and  despises  their 
weakness;  and  when  contradiction  is  exerted,  and  some  occasions 
will  imperiously  demand  its  exertion,  it  will  offend  more  than  all 
former  kindness  has  obliged.  No  wonder  then  that  of  all  our  chil- 
dren, he  who  has  been  most  indulged,  should  generally  prove  the 
most  refractory  and  the  most  ungrateful. 

But  where  no  undue  preference  or  partiality  is  shown,  exces- 
sive indulgence  is  by  no  means  deprived  of  its  folly  or  its  mis- 
chiefs. It  quickly  teaches  disingenuous  and  dishonourable  artifices. 
The  child  soon  learns  to  affect  pain,  sickness,  and  unhappiness; 
because  he  knows  that  by  such  means  he  shall  obtain  whatever  he 
desires  from  parents  who  will  not  bear  to  hear  him  cry;  and  thus 
that  ingenuous  temper  and  conduct,  the  great  ornament  of  youth, 
is  destroyed  before  the  period  arrives,  which  it  ought  chieily  to 
have  adorned. 

Habitual  indulgence  to  children  seldom  fails  to  terminate  in  a 
mean  and  selfish  disposition.  It  teaches  individuals  to  claim,  and 
tempts  them  to  seek,  tlieir  personal  gratification,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense to  themselves  or  others;  and  thus  philanthropy,  tiie  fairest 
Doast  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  our  reli* 
gion,  is  poisoned  at  the  source. 

It  sends  them  to  school  with  hopes  of  having  the  same  indul- 
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fieace  continaed:  «nd  if  thej  are  diMppoiDtod,  as  their  own  best 
interests  require  they  should  be,  the  disappointment  pruduces  aver- 
sion to  study,  re^^t  for  the  pleasures  they  have  lost,  fanciAil  and 
fictitious  complaints  aguDst  the  seminary,  perpetual,  solicitations 
to  be  removed  from  iU  and  all  those  contemptible  liumours  and 
passions,  which  torment  alike  the  parents,  tne  teacher,  and  the 
pupils,  and  prevent  improvement  as  much  in  science  as  in  virtue. 

It  teaches  them  sucn  delicacy,  and  such  an  avidity  of  appetite 
in  tlie  article  of  food;  as,  in  the  course  of  their  future  life,  exposes 
them  often  to  inconvenience,  and  always  to  contempt  and  it  often 
creates  such  a  taste  for  wine,  as  impairs  the  constitution  before  it 
is  fully  established,  or  terminates  in  one  of  the  most  despicable  of 
human  vices,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Too  much  tenderness  in  the  management  of  infants  may  natn- 
rally  be  expected  to  impair  their  constitutions:  and  it  is  observed 
by  our  practitioners  in  medicine,  that  of  children  delicately  treat- 
ed,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  others,  sink  into  the  grave 
before  they  reach  the  years  of  maturity.  The  parent,  therefore,  bj 
excessive  indulgence  to  his  child,  not  only  ti\|ures  his  temper  and 
his  morals,  but  exposes  his  health  and  his  life  to  additional  nazard. 

Above  all,  this  early  and  habitual  indulgence  teaches  the  rising 
pneration  to  gratify  all  their  passions  as  they  arise,  and  to  con- 
sider such  gratification  as  the  principal  business  of  human  life;  a 
notion  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to  dutr  and  good  monds; 
the  destruction  of  the  great  principle,  on  which  we  are  command- 
ed to  seek  virtue,  honour,  and  happiness.* 

While  I  censure  indiscriminate  indulgence,  however,  let  me  not 
be  understood  to  enjoin  any  useless  rigour;  any  unnecessary  se- 
verity. Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  condemn  natural  aflection, 
while  I  wish  only  to  restrain  its  excess.  The  discipline,  which  I 
would  recommend  for  children  is,  that  they  be  taught  Cram  their 
earliest  infancy  constant  respect  for  the  judgment  of  their  parents, 
and  implicit  submission  to  tneir  authority:  tnat  they  shoula  not  be 
permitted,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  renew  any  reanes^ 
which  has  once  been  deliberately  rejected:  that  they  should  leam 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  food  provided  for  them;  and  be  indulged  in 
delicacies  only  as  the  reward  of  obedience  and  ^ood  conduct:  that 
they  should  retire  to  rest  in  the  evening,  and  nse  in  the  morning, 
at  nxed  and  regular  hours:  that  they  should  on  no  account  be  ex- 
cused from  the  performance  of  the  task,  which  has  once  been  ap- 
pointed; and  that  they  should  receive  all  their  instruments  and  op- 
portunities of  amusement  as  favours  from  their  parents  and  their 

*  The  despicable  character  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  only  son  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  have  always  been  ascribed  to  the  oulpable  in- 
dulgence of  bis  education;  to  his  beings  permitted  from  bis  infancy  to  gra- 
tify the  passions  of  his  heart,  instead  of  cuitifatiog  the  powers  of  his  ub- 
disntanding. 
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teachers.  Were  such  a  habit  earlj  begun,  and  titeadily  continued, 
it  wovld  soon  appear  to  be  a  ajstem,  not  of  unnatural  rigour,  but 
of  the  truest  tenaerness.  Personal  correction,  which  so  many  pa* 
rents  wish  to  avoid,  would  be  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unne- 
cessary; for  custom  would  generally  produce  the  same  beneficial 
efiects.  The  immediate  happiness  of  the  child,  the  great  source  of 
|>arental  indulgence,  would  be  more  successful ly  promoted;  for  du- 
tiful children  experience  greater  pleasure  in  obedience,  than  the 
most  perverse  and  refractory  ever  nnd  in  opposition  and  rebellion. 
The  reciprocal  affection  of  his  offspring,  a  very  laudable  object  of 
a  father^B  ambition,  would  be  roost  effectually  secured:  for  the  son, 
who  has  been  subjected  to  judicious  discipline,  seldom  fails  to  re- 
ward it  by  his  gratitude,  as  well  as  his  improvement;  while  with 
him,^  who  nas  been  ruined  by  indulffence,  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  his  parents  are  ever  afterwards  the  subject  of  censure  and  re- 
gret. Should  these  effects,  contrary  to  all  experience,  even  fail  to 
be  produced;  still  the  children  will  be  taught  the  ^reat  principle 
of  linman  duty;  to  restrain  tiieir  desires  in  submission  to  legal  au- 
thority; and  to  suspend  present  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  future  and 
greater  compensation.* 

*  A  practice,  which  I  have  always  thought  censurable,  is  now  become 
almont  noiversal  amongst  us,  that  of  introducing  the  children  of  the  fami- 
ly to  the  company  after  dinner.  The  affection  of  the  parents  may  no  doubt 
be  gratified  by  having  their  own  offspring  around  them;  and  their  pride 
may  be  flattered  by  displaying  their  supposed  excellencies  to  their  friends. 
But  they  should  recoUeci  that  to  the  greater  part  of  the  company  their 
presence  is  indiffereDt  or  irksome.  All  instruc^ire  and  even  amusing  con- 
versation is  suspended;  all  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  young  peo- 
ple; and  many  compHroents  are  paid  on  their  account  at  the  expense  of 
sincerity  and  truth.    But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  practice,  and  what 
is  most  to  the  present  purpose  is,  that  the  children  are  thus  from  their  very 
infancy  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  dissipation,  by  their  familiarity  with  the 
company,  and  to  luxury,  by  partaking  of  the  wine  and  the  dessert.    Ex- 
cept where  it  is  required  as  a  medicine,  and  that,  I  apprehend,  is  not  fre* 
quently  the  case,  no  good  reason  will  easily  be  assigned,  why  wine  should 
be  given  to  children  at  all.     That  it  does  not  contain  any  nourishment  is 
universally  acknowledged;  and  that  it  does  contain  a  pernicious  spirit  can- 
not be  denied.    Hot  and  strong  sauces,  and  all  such  as  are  usually  called 
high  dishes,  ought  also  to  be  rigidly  proscribed  at  a  table  for  children.  To 
the  strongest  constitution  they  are  at  best  not  beneficial:  and  to  a  child 
they  are  undoubtedly  noxious:  the  certain  causes,  when  habitually  given, 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  complaints,  and  premature  infinnity.    All 
rational  theory  and  all  actual  experience  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  food  is  the  most  eligible:  and  the  different  proportions  of 
nourishment  in  the  different  kinds  are  probably  very  little;  and  certainly 
mnch  less  than  many  fanciful  speculators  would  teach  us  to  believe. 
The  attention,  which  is  often  paid  to  different  kinds  of  food,  the  different 
degprees  of  nourishment  expected  from  them,  and  the  supposed  difference 
of  their  effects  upon  the  health,  the  strength,  and  even  the  intellect  of 
children,  remind  one  of  the  notable  expedient  of  the  running  footman  in 
Boerhaave,  ivho  attempted  to  excel  all  his  fellowi  by  feeding  for  mmm 
months  exclusively  upon  the  flesh  of  hares. 
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Bot  with  whatever  wisdom  and  firmness  the  parent  may  have 
discharged  his  dxtty,  during  the  infancy  of  his  chddren,  much  will 
still  remain  for  the  schoolmaster  to  perform.  It  will  remain  for 
him  to  continue  die  good  habits  alreaoy  begun;  to  confirm  the  good 
principles,  which  domestic  instruction  has  implanted;  and,  as  the 
understandincs  of  hisjpnptls  advance  to  maturity,  to  build  that  upon 
conviction,  which  before  rested  solely  on  authority.  The  general 
and  most  efficacious  modes  of  proceeding  for  these  important  pur- 
poses are  undoubtedly  those,  which  are  most  obvious  and  common; 
and  many  of  the  minuter  reculations  must  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  individuals,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.  But  on  a  point  so  interesting,  in  a  work  upon  such  a  sul^ect^ 
a  few  observations,  unless  their  own  insignificance  should  expose 
them  to  contempt*  will  not  be  thought  improper  or  unseasonable* 

Boys,  it  is  well  known,  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  pledge  their 
honour  in  support  of  their  veracity.  Whether  thev  have  undertaken 
to  accuse  another,  or  to  acquit  themselves,  to  deny  a  past  trans- 
gression, or  to  promise  future  obedience,  their  honour  is  always 
willingly  adduced  for  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  But  this  spe* 
cies  of  testimony  from  children  I  made  it  a  rule  always  to  discou- 
rage, and  generally  to  reject  They  were  giving  me  a  pledge,  I 
frequently  told  them,  of  which  they  did  not  appear  to  know  the 
full  valu^  and  which  therefore  I  would  not  accept:  and  I  added, 
that  if  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  it,  they  must  be  sensible  it 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  occasions  of  solemnity  and  importance. 
But  when  a  youth  approaching  more  nearljr  to  manhood,  pledged 
his  honour  for  his  veracity,  I  always  judged  it  expedient,  where  no 
further  injustice  was  involved  in  the  question,  to  accept  the  pled^, 
as  indisputable  evidence  of  truth,  even  when  I  knew  the  assertion 
to  be  false.  This  plan  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt;  not  only  that 
I  might  escape  the  irksome  task  or  chastising  an  offender,  whose 
age  made  personal  chastisement  indecent  and  disgraceful,  but  that 
I  might  not  degrade  him  in  his  own  opinion  and  the  o(nnion  of  his 
schoolfellows;,  that  I  might  make  him  sensible  of  the  value  and  ad- 
vantage of  a  eood  character,  and  encourage  him  to  preserve  in  fu- 
ture, what  I  did  not  appear  to  know,  that  he  had  deseryed  to  lose. 
This  forbearance  I  never  found  reason  to  regret.  The  same  youth 
would  rarely  hazard  a  second  time  the  same  solemn  pledge  in  sup- 
port of  falsehood.  All  such  occasions,  however,  should  be  studious- 
ly embraced  by  the  master  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  true  use 
and  meaning  of  the  popular  and  mistaken  term  of  honour;  that  as 
the  principle  of  virtue  it  is  always  indefinite  and  fallacious,  and 
often  sanguinary  and  unjust;  and  that  the  only  solid  basis  of  good 
morals  must  be  found  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  tiie  precepts 
of  their  religion. 

Amongst  the. pupils  of  almost  every  school,  ^gain,  are  certain 
maxims  of  conduct,  which  it  is  at  once  impossible  to  approve,  and 
difficult  to  correct.    In  the  powers  exercised  by  the  senior  over 
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the  junior  scholars;  in  the  preservation  of  the  secrets  and  confi- 
dence of  each  other;  in  the  doctrine  of  supporting  at  all  times  their 
schoolfellows  rather  than  their  teachers;  and  in  the  distribution  of 
honour  and  shame,  reward  and  punishment;  in  these  cases,  and 
such  as  theste,  they  often  proceed  upon  maxims  hostile  alike  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  the  authority  of  the  master.  Fidelity  to 
engagements,  however,  and  adherence  to  principles,  though  erro* 
neous  and  inequitable,  are  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect; 
and  these  combinations  the  prudent  teacher  will  endeavour  rather 
to  dissolve  than  to  break;  he  will  employ  persuasion  and  convic- 
tion, rather  than  power  and  compulsion.  He  will  seize  every  pro- 
per opportunity  to  illustrate  the  aoctrine  of  general  consequences; 
the  n^ts  of  society  at  large,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  its  se- 
parate portions;  and  that  universal  ensigement  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice»  which  is  prior  both  in  time  and  obli^tion  to  the  personal  and 
mutual  engagements  of  individuals.  Jamer  may  be  disgraced  by 
having  betrayed  his  friend;  but  he  would  have  been  involved  in 
much  deeper  guilt,  had  he  been  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  betray- 
ed his  country. 

The  actual  vices,  or  the  tendencies  to  vice,  which  a  schoolmas- 
ter will  be  called  upon  to  restrain  or  correct,  are  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable.  A  school  is  not  in  any  other  point  a  more  exact 
resemblance  of  the  world  at  large,  than  in  the  display,  which  it 
affords,  of  the  passions  and  transgressions  of  the  individuals,  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

The  minor  vices  of  perverseness  and  caprice,  sullenness  and  ob- 
stinacy, are  usually  best  corrected  by  that  ridicule,  which  they  so 
abundantly  deserve;  and  which,  indeed,  they  generally  incur,  as 
well  from  their  companions,  as  their  teachers.  In  every  large 
school  there  is  a  sort  of  public  opinion,  which  has  an  almost  irre- 
sistible influence  upon  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  its  members; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  master  to  obtain  this  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  his  own  authority,  and  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
justice.  With  respect  to  the  faults  under  consideration  this  is  ge- 
nerally effected  without  difficulty;  and  hence  it  is,  tliat  they  are 
ususally  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  seminary  is  numerous  and 
respectable;  and  that  from  our  public  schools  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely excluded. 

One  of  the  vices,  to  which  young  and  ingenuous  minds  are  often 
sulMect,  is  sudden  and  violent  anger.  As  this  is  not  more  indecent 
and  culpable  in  the  offender,  than  dangerous  and  mischievous  to 
those  around  him,  as  it  does  not  more  certainly  involve  him  in 
quarrels  at  school,  than  it  will  afterwards  expose  him  to  contempt 
or  disgrace  in  the  world;  it  ou^ht  to  be  checked  and  corrected  by 
every  means  which  the  invention  and  authoritv  of  tiie  master  can 
supply,  by  ridicule,  censure,  and  punishment.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  this  proneness  to  sudden  and  violent  anger  is  a  mark 
of  superior  geniu»  and  spirit  But  the  supposition  is  itself  as  errone- 
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otts,  uits  tendencj  is  pernicious.  Id  boys,  as  well  as  in  men,  to 
be  passionate  is  more  frequently  the  mafa  of  a  weak,  tiian  of  a  vi* 
gorous  intellect;  of  a  tuae»  than  of  a  cultivated  mind.  It  is  oi>- 
servaUe,  on  one  hand,  that  no  characters  are  more  subject  to  in- 
temperate sallies  of  anger,  than  children,  old  men,  and  females; 
and  on  the  other,  that  amongst  the  fairest  honours  of  our  seameR 
and  soldiers  must  be  reckoned  their  command  of  temper  and  ha- 
bitual humanity. 

Another  yice,  which  should  seem  as  unnatural,  as  it  is  diagust- 
ing,  in  a  schoolboy,  is  the  practice  of  profane  swearing;  yet  is  this 
more  frequent  than  would  be  credited  upon  any  authority  less 
than  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses.    As  it  is  a  vice,  however^ 
to  which  there  is  no  other  temptation  than  vanity  and  aflfectation, 
example  and  habit,  it  might  be  hoped  that  vigilance  and  discipline 
woula  be  able  to  restrain  or  prevent  it.    The  obliption  upon  the 
master  to  exert  his  authority  for  the  purpose,  is,  indeed,  equally 
obvious  and  indispensible;  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  practice  upon 
the  future  conduct  and  character  of  his  pupil.   It  is  not  morecuj- 
piable  than  offensive;  not  more  inconsistent  with  true  piety,  than 
with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  and  where  the  habit  is  once  es- 
tablished, it  is  perhaps  never  afterwards  wholly  corrected.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  fascination  of  custom,  that  this  species  of  impie^  not 
only  breaks  out  and  g^ves  offence  in  the  most  polished  circles  of 
society;  but  too  often  diminishes  the  reverence  that  is  naturally 
due  to  dignity  and  gray  hairs;  or  disgraces  tiie  lips  even  of  tlie 
ministers  of  religion. 

Amongst  the  vices  of  boys  at  school  the  odious  practice  of  lying 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  There  cannot  be  a  donbt  but 
that  the  human  mind  naturally  loves  truth;  and,  I  believe,  that  no 
boy  asserts  a  faUehood  without  some  urgent  temptation.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  he  cannot  look  forward  to  distant  consequences; 
and  the  hope  of  immediate  good,  or  the  fear  of  immediate  evil, 
tempts  him  to  violate  truth,  without  being  fully  sensible  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  transgression.  Falsehood  is  generally  the 
second  fault  in  the  offender;  and  committed  to  escape  the  detec- 
tion or  punishment  of  the  first.  As  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  equally  ruinous  to  virtue  and  to  character,  the  master  must 
spare  no  pains  for  its  prevention,  no  vigilance  for  its  discovery, 
and  no  severity  for  its  correction.  It  will  be  wisdom  in  him,  on 
one  hand,  to  suspect  every  pupil,  without  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  suspicion;  lest  tiie  youth  be  provoked  to  seize  the  advan- 
tage of  the  transgression,  of*^ which  he  feels  that  he  has  already  in- 
curred the  disgrace;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  appear  to  have 
withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the  pupil  whom  he  most  suspects; 
as  that  will  sometimes  stimulate  him  to  support  the  character  for 
veracity,  which  he  may  flatter  himself  he  has  already  obtained. 
When  a  youth  approaching  to  manhood  knows  that  his  assertions 
will  be  depended  on,  4ie  may  generally  be  trusted  with  sofficieiit 
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safetf ;  but  when  younger  bora  are  aware  ifaat  their  word  will  be 
imphcitlj  trusted,  they  are  often  tempted  to  falsehood  bj  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  without  danger.  I  ha^e  seen  the  indiscreet  and  impli- 
cit confidence,  wliich  parents  too  often  repose  in  the  Teracity  of 
their  own  children,  and  which  they  sometimes  require  the  teach- 
ers equally  to  repose  in  it,  followed  by  very  serious  and  yerr  ru-  ' 
inous  effects.  It  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  habitual  falsehood  and 
practical  dishonesty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  artful 
evasion  of  the  truth,  all  disingenuous  equivocation  whatever,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  severity,  as  the  most  direct  and  daring 
falsehood.  It  is  equally  mischievous  to  others,  and  perhaps  more 
&tal  to  the  principles  of  the  offender. 

The  schoolmaster  will  occasionally  have  the  mortification  of  dis- 
covering frauds  in  traffic  amongst  his  pupils;  and  sometimes  theft 
Itself  wili  be  detected.  This  traffic  shoula  by  all  possible  means  be 
discouraged.  It  naturally  leads  to  artifice  and  imposition.  The 
purchaser  is  sometimes  tempted  to  htise  money  by  unjustifiable 
means,  in  order  to  obtain  the  possession  of  what  his  fancy  has  in* 
daced  him  to  covet;  the  seller,  to  dispose  of  what  he  ou^  to  pre- 
serve, or  what  he  has  surreptitiously  procured  from  his  friends; 
and  each  learns  by  degrees  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellows,  and 
to  fMractise  all  the  worst  and  meanest  arts  oftrade.  Of  the  debts 
incurred  by  this  traffic,  payment  should  never  be  enforced  by  the 
master;  the  bargains  shoulcl,  as  often  as  possible,  be  set  aside;  no- 
tice of  such  transactions,  and  the  articles  of  barter  transmitted  to 
the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned;  aad  every  instance  of  impo- 
sition not  only  censured  as  dishonourable  and  immoral,  but  pun- 
ished with  corporal  chastisement  and  temporary  disgrace. 

In  what  manner  the  crime  of  theft  should  be  punished  there 
cannot  be  a  question.  The  master  himself  can  hardly  be  allowed 
an  option.  Expulsion  from  an  academy  brin^  little  disgrace;  and 
the  change  of  his  school  would  often  be  considered  by  the  offender 
as  an  advantage.  The  rod  is  the  only  probable  expedient  to  stop 
tiie  pr<^;ress  of  such  alarming  depravity.  To  use  the  language, 
whicn  Johason  praised  in  his  master,  the  offender  must  be  flogged, 
to  save  him  from  the  gallows. 

Of  all  external  restraints,  upon  the  Indulgence  of  licentious  pas- 
sions, the  most  powerful  must  be  drawn  from  the  apprehensions 
which  theyoutii  may  feel,  that  his  transgression  will  come  to  the 
knowledge,  and  excite  the  displeasure,  of  his  parents,  and  his 
friends.  In  all  cases  of  morality,  indeed,  and  in  this  above  all 
others,  less  will  depend  upon  tiie  care  and  vigilance  exerted  at 
school,  than  upon  the  principles  instilled,  the  liberties  allowed, 
and  the  examples  exhibited  at  home.  The  tutor  can  on\j  continue 
what  the  father  must  begin,  or  support  what  he  has  enjoined.  The 
parent  is  the  natural  teacher  of  morals  to  his  son.  The  preceptor 
IS  only  his  substitute  and  representative.  The  master  of  an  acade- 
my may  select  a  situation  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  exter- 
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nal  tcmpUtion.  The  play^und  may  be  exposed  to  his  constiat 
inspection.  He  may  gaard8trictlj|r  against  wandering  beyond  tfic 
bounds  prescribed;  and  he  may  insist  upon  an  uniform  comDlisncc 
with  the  hours  of  business  and  repose.  Above  all,  he  may  show  his 
own  lore  of  virtue  and  purity,  and  enforce  their  principles,  alike 
by  his  lessons  and  his  conduct;  and  by  his  learning,  his  prudence, 
and  his  humanity  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  highest  am- 
bition of  his  approbation,  and  a  proportionate  fear  of  his  displea- 
sure. But  beyond  these  precautions  his  moral  influer>ce  cannot  ea^ 
sily  be  extended;  and  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions  of 
youth,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times  are  candidly  con- 
sidered, the  teacher  will  not  be  hastily  condemned,  though  his  vi- 
dlance  should  be  occasionally  eluded,  and  his  best  exertions  some- 
times fail  of  their  effect  The  schoolmaster,  indeed,  who  cannot 
insure  the  objects  that  have  been  specified,  has  intruded  himself 
into  an  office,  from  which  he  ought  to  be  driven  by  the  contemjK 
or  the  indignation  of  the  public  But  he,  who  has  diligently  and 
effectually  secured  them,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  event,  may  de- 
mand, like  Augustus,  to  be  dismissed  from  his  labours  with  ap- 
plause; with  the  thanks  and  praise  of  hb  pupils  and  his  country. 


ON  AN  EARLY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Seheca  complains  that  in  his  time  the  youth  of  Rome  were  com* 

EcUed  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  science,  and  too  little  to  the 
usiness  of  the  world.  We  are  taugM,  says  he,  not  to  Uve,  but  ttr 
dispute.  In  this  country  at  present  the  cause  of  complaint  seems 
to  be  reversed.  We  are  in  such  haste  to  bring  our  children  to  an 
acquaintance  with  life  and  mannei^,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  ob- 
taining only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  books. 

One  of  the  most  observable  distinctions,  indeed,  between  our 
anpestors  and  ourselves,  in  the  conduct  of  education,  is  the  more 
early  admission  of  our  children  into  ^neral  society;  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  a  more  early  introduction  into  the  world.  Scarce 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  confine 
young  men  at  school  till  they  reached  maturity;  till  the  time,  at 
which  the  laws  allow  them  to  be  masters  of  their  own  conduct. 
But  at  the  present  day,  with  an  exception  of  those  only  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  or  for  the  higner  departments  of  medicine 
or  of  law,  boys  do  not  in  general  remain  at  an  academy  till  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  they  are  frequently  hur- 
ried into  business  at  a  still  more  early  period.  Whether  this 
change  of  system  be  the  result  of  wisdom  and  experience,  or  the 
dictate  of  fashion  and  folly;  whether  the  present  opinion  and  prac- 
tice be  favourable  or  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue, are  questions  of  too  much  importance  to  the  rising  generation 
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to  be  neglected:  but  which  will  without  difficulty  be  detennined, 
if  it  can  be  made  appear^  that  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
this  earlj  introduction  are  generally  groundless  and  fallacious; 
and  that  all  its  advantages  are  more  than  balanced  by  evils  of  still 
greater  magnitude. 

An  early  introduction,  into  life  and  business  is  sometimes  de- 
fended; because  the  unavoidable  expenses  make  it  inconvenient 
or  impossible  for  the  parent  to  support  his  son  till  a  later  period 
at  school;  and  where  this  plea  is  well  founded,  it  is  certainly  de- 
cisive. Necessity  must  always  justify  what  it  demands.  How  far 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  parent  to  distress  himself*  in  order  to 
procure  the  better  instruction  for  his  children,  is  a  point,  which 
must  be  determined,  not  by  any  definite  and  ^neral  rule,  but  by 
the  private  judgment  of  the  individual:  and  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  all  reasoning  on  a  subject,  like  the  present,  supposes  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  father  to  allow  him  an  unrestrained  option  in 
the  education  and  disposal  of  his  son. 

.  A  youth  is  often  prematurely  hurried  from,  school,  that  he  may 
the  more  early  be  established  in  business  for  himself.  If  an  apprei^- 
ticeshin  or  a  service  of  any  eiven  number  of  years  be  required  to 
learn  uie  art  and  mystery  of  the  employment,  to  which  he  is  des- 
tined; it  is  thought  advantageous  fov  the  parents  that  by  the  time 
he  is  of  age  the  state  of  servitude  snould  oe  finished.  He  is  there- 
fore drageed  from  his  teachers  at  fourteen,  that  he  may  be  ready 
to  beginme  world  at  twenty-oae.  This  project,  however,  like  most 
of  the  projects  of  folly,  generally  ends  in  disappointment.  In  what 
mercantile  or  professional  pursuit  can  a  youth  of  twenty-one  en- 
gage as  a  principal  with  ad  vantage!  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  trade 
men  of  establisned  reputation  and  experience  are  not  partial  to 
commercial  transactions  of  importance  with  a  youth  of  twenty-one; 
and  to  a  youth  of  twenty -one,  as  a  legal  or  medical  practitioner, 
few  men  think  it  prudent  to  entrust  the  management  of  their  pe- 
cuniary concerns,  or  the  care  and  superintendence  of  their  health. 
At  the  expiration  therefore  of  his  apprenticeship  or  servitude,  he 
is  under  the  necessity  of  spending  several  years,  as  a  clerk  or  an 
assistant,  with  a  man  of  greater  age  and  experience  than  himself; 
a  mortification  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  even  a  smal- 
ler portion  of  time  been  previousljr  employed  at  school  in  the  pur- 
suit of  general  and  preparatory  science.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  or 
the  worst.  The  youth  thus  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  his  owii 
guidance  in  the  worid,  before  his  understanding  is  mature,  or  his 
principles  confirmed,  too  often  prevents  his  own  advancement,  and 
frustrates  the  hopes  and  teishes  of  his  parents,  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct; by  his  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  integrity;  by  his  ne- 
gligence, his  follies,  or  his  crimes.  Hence  it  is  so  frequently  ob- 
served, that  he  who  remains  the  latest  at  school  in  his  youth,  ob- 
tains, by  the  middle  of  life,  the  foremost  place  in  society.  His  su- 
perior education  enables  him  to  conduct  himself  and  his  business 
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with  greater  pnidence  and  skill;  procnreg  for  him  eyery  where  re- 
spect and  attention;  gives  him  weight  and  influence  amonest  his 
netgiibonrs  and  connections;  and  obtains  for  him  more  rapidly  the 
honours  of  his  profession  and  of  the  public.  In  one  case  only  does 
it  appear  jastinaUe  to  remove  a  vouUi  from  school  at  a  very  earlv 
age:  when  he  is  to  be  fixed  in  his  father^s  profession  and  his  father's 
house;  where  his  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  may  still  be 
directed  by  the  care  and  tenderness  of  his  parents.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  the 
question  appears  to  be  unanswerably  decided  against  this  early 
and  premature  introduction  of  boys  into  the  world. 

At  DO  great  distance  from  what  has  been  just  stated,  another  ob« 
jection  to  this  early  introduction  of  our  sons  to  their  respective 
trades  and  professions  maybe  found  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous 
class  of  roasters  amongst  us,  who  refuse  to  receive  a  clerk  or  an 
apprentice  under  their  own  roof,  and  their  immediate  protection. 
The  time  has  been,  when  every  master  looked  upon  himself  as  suc« 
ceeding  to  the  duties,  as  well  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  parent; 
when  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  entertain  in  his  own 
house  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  care;  and  to  provide  for  his  mo* 
ral  and  relinous  improvement,  as  well  as  to  initiate  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  intended  occupation.  But  .this  rational  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was,  indeed,  not  less  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  humanity,  than  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  rising  generation,  is  now  falling  rapidly  into  ne^^ect;  and  an  op- 
posite system  is  too  frequently  adopted;  though  different  individu- 
als may  have  very  different  motives  for  the  same  conduct.  One  man 
declines  taking  tne  charge  of  any  other  children  than  his  own;  and 
another  is  apprehensive  that  a  stranger  might  introduce  rulatrpr 
vicious  manners  into  his  family.  A  third  will  not  have  his  boors 
or  his  amusements  exposed  to  interruption,  nor  his  house  or  his 
table  to  intrusion  or  censure;  and  another  conceives,  that  when  the 
services,  of  which  he  pays  the  customary  price,  have  been  perform- 
ed, or  when  he  has  communicated  the  information,  for  which  the 
stipulated  premium  was  received,  the  connection  between  himself 
and  his  assistant  does  not  extend  to  any  other  object;  that  he  is 
under  no  further  obligation  or  responsibility.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  real  or  pretended  reasons  of  the  present  practice,  it  is  obK 
▼iously  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  often  ruinous  in  its  effects. 
If  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  ate,  have  at  his  OM^n  dis- 
posal all  the  hours  not  immediately  devoted  to  business,  can  it  ra- 
tionally be  expected  that  he  will  always  employ  them  well!  Will 
he,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  retire  to  a  Witary  lodging,  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  reading  and  reflection,  while  the  theatre, Sie  tavern, 
and  the  gaming-house  are  open  to  receive  him!  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  always  persist  in  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude,  while 
^e  Syren  song  of  temptation  is  warbled  on  every  side  to  seduce 
him  from  it,  and  neither  msdom  nor  authority  lifts  its  voice  to 
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warn  him  of  his  danger!  Is  it  not  much  rather  to  be  feared,  that 
he  will  soon  become  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  dape  of 
the  more  experienced  wickedness  of  others!  that  in  the  bounaiess 
ocean  of  dissipation  he  will  quigkly  make  shipwreck  of  his  princi- 
ples, his  character,  and  his  fortune!  Too  many  instances  of  unhap- 
py victims  to  the  effects  of  their  own  vices«  or  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  violated  laws,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  reality  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  that  have  been  suggested;  and  where  the 
master  refuses  to  watch  over  the  general  conduct  of  his  servant, 
to  inspect  his  morals,  as  well  as  his  industry;  the  parent,  at  least, 
ought  to  keep  his  son  under  the  guidance  of  his  preceptor  till  he 
he  is  of  an  age  to  be  prudently  trusted  to  his  own. 

The  argument  most  frequently  adduced  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  in  reality  possesses  the  greatest  weight,  is  founded  upon  the 
advantages  resulting,  or  supposed  to  result,  from  what  is  called  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  world.  If  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world  be 
meant,  what  &e  expression  may  fairly  imply,  the  knowledge  of 
our  nature  and  situation,  of  our  powers  ana  duties,  of  our  origin 
and  our  end;  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  with  the 
manners  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  ail  their  forms  and  varieties; 
with  the  history  and  the  languages,  the  laws  and  the  policy  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth;  this  would  be,  indeed,  an  important 
acquisition;  and  amply  reward  the  pursuit,  by  whatever  innocent 
means  it  might  be  obtained.  But  this  is  a  knowledge,  of  which  the 
attainment  requires  from  the  student,  not  a  less,  but  a  larger,  than 
ordinary  provision  of  scholastic  education;  not  a  more  superficial, 
but  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  literature  and  science;  and 
therefore  a  greater,  not  a  less,  degree  of  previous  seclusion  and 
study,  and  a  longer,  not  a  shorter,  continuance  with  his  books  and 
his  teachers.  This  consideration  then  decisively  opposes  the  sys- 
tem, which  it  is  intended  to  support;  and  the  ^miment,  which  re- 
futes itself,  cannot  want  any  ottier  refutation.  But  it  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  be  intended,  what  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
sto^  bv  the  expression,  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  pursuits 
of  the  nay,  of  local  and  temporary  usages,  and  fluctuating  and  ev- 
anescent fashions;  an  acquaintance  with  popul^jir  subjects  of  con- 
versation, and  a  taste  and  dexterity  in  popular  amusements;  this 
knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed,  can  be  attained  only  by  mixing 
with  the  objects,  and  frequenting  the  scenes  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived; by  constant  familiarity  with  public  life.  What  is  the  true 
use  and  value  of  this  boasted  knowledge,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  may  be  most  advantageously  and  safely  acquired,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ascertain. 

An  early  introduction  into  public  life  is  sometimes  considered 
as  the  only  remedy  for  that  timidity  and  false  shame,  which  are 
supposed  often  to  obscure  those  talents,  which  would  otherwise 
have  amused  or  informed  the  company;  and  to  ex]M>se  a  young 
man  to  ridicule,  where  he  might  have  secured  admiration  or  es« 
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teem.  Bat  ibit  is  by  no  means  a  jnst  state  of  the  case.  Ingennoaa 
modesty  has  always  been  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  youth,  and  diffidence  of  mind  and  manners  generally 
procures  credit  for  more  talents  ^an  it  actually  conceals.  The 
creat  misfortune  is,  that  when  false  modesty  is  banished  at  an  ear* 
ly  ase,  the  true  is  seldom  left  behind.  The  premature  expulsion 
of  diffidence  is  too  often  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  shame.  For- 
wardness soon  disgraces  the  youth,  whom  bashfujness  would  hare 
adorned;  and  though  a  few  partial  friends  may  mistake  vivacity 
and  impudence  for  wit  and  spirit;  yet  may  he  be  assured,  that  he 
is  indebted  to  the  politeness  or  the  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  com* 
panj,  for  tliat  silence  and  attention,  whicn  he  supposes  to  be  paid 
to  his  abilities  and  his  merit 

lliis  early  introduction  into  the  world  is  again  recommended, 
as  givins  in  due  time  a  general  elmnce  of  manners.  That  ele- 
gance of  manners  in  a  child  is  highly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a 
parent,  and  pleasine  to  all,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  attention, 
will  not  be  oisputea.  But  surely  as  much  politeness  as  can  be  re- 
quisite in  a  schoolboy  may  be  acquired  by  the  reflations  of  the 
place  of  his  education,  and  the  intercourse  with  his  domestic  con- 
nections. That  the  boy's  familiarity  with  public  life  is  not  necea- 
sary  to  the  politeness  of  the  man,  is  ascertained  at  once  by  reflects 
ing,  that  men  were  equally  polite  before  boys  were  permitted  to 
form  a  part  of  general  society.  What  is  called  politeness,  indeed, 
depends  less  upon  any  fixed  and  general  principles,  than  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  Those  manners  are  esteemed  ele^ 
gant,  and  that  address  polite,  at  any  given  period,  which  the  high- 
er classes  of  society  at  the  time  approve  and  practise.  There  was 
as  much  true  politeness  in  the  solemn  etiquette  and  cautious  for- 
mality of  our  ancestors,  as  there  is  in  the  affected  negliaence,  and 
licentious  freedoms  of  the  present  day.  Amidst  tlie  former,  in- 
deed, a  youth  might  have  been  admitted  with  safety;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  in  every  point  of  view  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger* 

Those  manners,  and  that  address,  which  are  required  to  form 
what  is  usually  denominated,  a  man  of  the  world,  cannot,  I  am 
afraid*  be  acquired  by  a  boy,  without  his  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  that  laxity  of  principle  and  of  morals,  which  too  often  form 
the  leading  features  of  the  character.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  integrity  to  engage  deeply  in  worldly  pur- 
suits and  transactions,  and  to  practise  all  the  necessary  arts  to 
obtain  favour  and  popularity,  without  some  relaxation  of  his  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles;  without  some  violation  of  the  parity 
of  truth  and  virtue.  And  for  a  boy  it  may  be  considered  as  wholly 
impracticable.  He  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions; to  stop  at  the  point,  where  harmless  accommodation  ends, 
and  guilty  compliances  begin;  where  interest  or  pleasure  is  to  be 
no  further  pursued,  because  duty  calls  upon  him  to  retreat  When 
he  is  instructed,  on  one  hand,  to  place  a  high  value  upon  the  ia- 
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'Voiirable  opioion  of  his  comjuiny,  and  to  suppress  or  sacrifice  all 
his  own  inclinations  and  feelings  to  gain  ana  to  preserve  it,  he  is 
inevitably  tanght  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  at  that  period  of  life»  of 
which  candour  and  sincerity  are  tiie  natural  ornaments,  and  the 
strongest  recommendation.  When  he  is  informed,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  Idmself  in  his  turn  against  the 
same  arts  and  professions  in  those  around  him,  he  is  taught  cun- 
ning and  suspicion;  two  of  the  most  hateful  qualities  that  can  in- 
fest the  youtnful  mind.  The  world,  as  it  is  called,  will  soon  have 
too  mucb  importance  in  his  eyes.  He  will  become  so  much  attach- 
ed to  it,  as  to  be  attached  to  nothing  else.  The  knowledge  of  it 
will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  substitute  for  all  other  information. 
Its  advantages  will  engage  his  whole  attention;  and  its  pleasures 
corrupt  his  heart  It  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  unite 
in  early  youth  the  usual  arts  of  favour  and  popularity  with  the  ne- 
cessary duties  of  innocence  and  piety;  the  manners  or  Chesterfield, 
with  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 

The  first  bad  effect  of  this  early  introduction  of  our  sons  into 
the  world  is,  that  it  generally  retards  or  prevents  their  literary 
improvement.  Books  and  study  soon  grow  insipid  and  irksome. 
Pleasure  fascinates  the  ima^nation,  and  engages  the  whole  time 
and  attention.  The  youth  is  no  longer  ambitious  to  eiccel  in  the 
proper  objects  of  his  pursuit,  languages  and  science;  but  to  shine 
in  conversation,  and  to  display  his  taste  in  the  most  fashionable 
amusements.  The  Graces  are  in  their  proper  place  and  office, 
when  they  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Muses.  But  when  the  student 
h]|s  devoted  bis  first  attention  to  the  former,  the  latter  will  rarely 
stoop  from  their  elevation  to  listen  to  his  addresses.  It  is  frequent- 
ly observed  with  sorrow  and  regret,  that  our  schoolboys,  in  their 
holidays,  talk  of  little  else  than  the  pleasures  of  company  and 
public  places;  that  the  conversation  of  many  of  our  youth  from  the 
universities  might  lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  studied  only  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  iind  the  sports  of  the  field.  That  a  spring 
without  its  proper  cultivation  should  terminate  in  an  autumn  with- 
out its  harvest,  and  its  fruits,  is  equally  natural  and  just.  This 
dissipation  in  youth  must  be  succeeded  by  an  old  ^  of  contempt 
and  wretchedness;  contempt,  for  want  of  its  proper  ornaments, 
wisdom  and  virtue;  and  wretchedness,  for  want  of  its  proper  con- 
solation, the  remembrance  of  an  useful  life,  and  the  hope  of  hap^ 
piness  after  death. 

Amongst  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from  the  indiscriminato 
admission  of  boys  into  general  society,  must  be  reckoned  its  di- 
minishing or  destroying  by  familiarity  that  respect  for  age  and 
rank,  which  was  formerly  and  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
amiable  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
restraints  upon  their  actions.  How  far  the  fashionable  doctrines 
of  equality  and  independence,  and  the  fashionable  declamation 
against  the  usuqmtions  of  custom  and  prejudice,  may  have  been 
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DBtramental  in  banishing  that  reverence,  which  was  formerly  fdt 
by  youth  in  ^neral,  for  men  exalted  by  their  years,  tiieir  experi- 
ence, or  their  dig;Qit^;  and  whether  the  modern  practice  be  the 
cause  or  the  effector  modem  philosophy,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
determine;  as  it  is  to  lament,  that  the  want  of  this  reverence  should 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most  offenuve  features  in  die 
manners  of  the  times. 

When  boys  again  are  permitted  to  form  part  of  a  convivial  com- 
pany; they  are  not  only  allowed  a  larger  portion  of  wine  than  is 
consistent  with  proprietv  and  with  their  health;  bat  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  those,  for  whom  they 
ou|^iit  to  entertain  only  sentiments  of  respect.  They  hear  conver- 
sation, if  not  directly  licentious  and  proiane,  at  least  unguarded 
and  inconsiderate;  and  if  they  are  not  corrupted  by  examples  of 
intemperance  and  intoxication,  they  at  least  catch  the  contagion 
of  4uxury  and  dissipation. 

When  boys  are  treated  as  men,  the  vices  of  men  are  naturally 
encouraged.  When  a  youth  is  suffered  to  ramble  in  our  cities 
without  restraint;  to  spend  at  his  discretion  sums  of  money,  with 
which  he  ou^t  never  to  have  been  entrusted;  and  to  frequent 
places  of  pubTic  amusement,  without  rendering  anj  account  of  his 
company  or  his  hours;  what  can  be  expected,  but  that  he  will  in- 
dulfi;e  those  passions,  which  such  scenes  are  equally  calculated  to 
excite  and  to  gratify?  The  probability  is,  that  he  will  soon  be  im- 
mersed in  those  vicious  excesses,  which  are  not  more  opposite  to 
his  duty,  than  injurious  to  his  health  and  fortune;  and  which,  if 
they  do  not  destroy  his  strength  before  it  is  established,  and  dis- 
miss him  prematurely  to  the  grave,  will  certainly  oppress  the  me- 
ridian of  life  with  imbecility  and  pain;  and  leave  to  its  decline 
the  wretched  and  disgraceful  task  of  lamenting  a  rained  estate, 
and  nursing  a  broken  constitution* 

It  is  sometimes  maintained,  indeed,  that  if  boys  are  kept  too 
much  in  ignorance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  too  severe- 
Iv  restrained  from  tasting  its  pleasures,  they  will  plunge  tiie  more 
deeply  in  dissipation  when  ibe  restraint  is  removed;  when  the  re- 
commendation of  novelty  shall  be  added  to  the  natural  allurements 
of  vice,  and  its  fascinations  become  too  powerful  for  ordinary  re- 
solution to  resist  1  have  known  parents,  who  were  even  willing  to 
connive  at  some  juvenile  excesses  of  their  sons,  rather  than  en^ 
force  those  severer  prohibitions,  which,  instead  of  preventing  the 
excesses,  would  only,  according  to  their  mode  of  reasoning  impel 
the  sons  to  employ  agents  of  less  prudence,  or  to  practise  more 
dangerous  arts  of  concealment*  But  this  opinion  and  this  policy 
have  always  appeared  to  me  not  more  detestable  for  their  immo- 
ral tendency,  than  void  of  all  foundation  both  in  theory  and  expe- 
perience.  The  confidence  of  the  father  may  possibly,  on  some  oc- 
casions, diminish  the  injury,  which  the  health  of  the  son  mightsuf- 
fer  from  his  vices;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  confidence 
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in  the  first  instance  enconraces  the  rices,  bj  which  the  health  is 
most  likelj  to  be  injared.  Tne  fear  of  detection  and  displeasure 
from  his  parents  is  one  of  the  most  natural,  and  most  efficacious 
restraints  upon  the  passions  of  youdi;  and  let  not  this  salutary  re- 
straint be  rashly  withdrawn.  The  love  of  pleasure  is  not,  like  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  satisfied  and  corrected,  when  its  object  is  at- 
tained. It  increases  by  gratification;  like  the  motion  of  bodies, 
by  the  continuance  of  tiie  force  that  impels  them.  Daily  instances, 
indeed;  of  the  want  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of  broken 
constituilsons,  of  mental  dejection  and  premature  a^  and  infirmi- 
ty, bear  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  mischiefs  ofjuvenile  licen- 
tiousness. To  whatever  period  of  life  our  children  can  be  restrain- 
ed from  tlie  indulgence  of  vicious  propensities,  it  is  so  much  time 
sained  to  health,  to  science,  and  to  virtue:  and  this  time  may  sure- 
ly be  so  far  extended  by  skilful  management,  that  their  constitu- 
tions shall  not  be  destroyed  before  they  are  established;  or  that 
their  moral  principles  shall  be  so  far  confirmed,  as  either  to  guard 
them  effectually  from  criminal  excesses,  or  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cover from  occasional  and  temporary  transgression.  A  youth  not 
meanly  bred,  says  Rousseau,  who  has  preserved  his  innocence  tiU 
the  age  of  twenty,  is  at  that  period  the  most  generous  and  affeC'- 
tioruUe,  Sie  best  and  the  most  umiahle  of  mankind.  Ijporance  of 
vice  in  our  sons  is  cheaply^urchased  at  the  expense  of  knowledge 
6f  the  world. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention,  than  to  depreciate 
that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  promotes  a  man's  success  in 
his  profession  without  injury  to  his  principles;  or  that  el^ance  of 
manners,  which,  while  it  conciliates  favour,  adds  new  IpveUness  to 
virtue.  But  let  them  be  estiipated  at  their  true  value,  and  culti- 
vated in  their  proper  time  and  place.  When  the  faculties  have  at- 
tained a  gooid  degree  of  matunty,  and  been  enriched  and  enlarg- 
ed by  literature  and  science,  and  when  sound  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  mind;  then 
may  the  youth  be  trusted  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  be- 
cause he  may  seek  it  with  little  danger;  to  study  those  graces  of 
address  and  deportment,  which  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  socie- 
ty; and  which  that  intercourse  only  can  complete.  The  rustic  ma- 
naeement  of  the  limbs  and  the  tone  of  a  provincial  dialect  are 
evus  of  trifling  magnitude  compared  to  ignorance  and  to  vice. 
The  former  may  occasionally  excite  ridicule;  but  they  admit  of 
an  easy  remedy:  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  always  to  be  lament- 
ed: but  cannot  always  be  removed.  When  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  are  attained,  exterior  decora- 
tions may  be  innocently  and  wisely  sought.  But  it  is  folly  to 
waste  time  and  attention  upon  the  setting  and  the  polish,  till  the 
diamond  itself  is  secured.  The  file  can  be  used  with  good  effect, 
and  the  lustre  will  be  durable,  cmly  in  proportion  as  the  substance 
is  valuable  and  solid.  Let  the  parents  memselves  be  the  guardians 
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of  their  son's  introdaction  into  society.  Let  them  conduct  him  oo- 
casionally  into  such  company*  .and  such  public  amusements,  as 
they  can  either  approve  or  regulate.  Their  experience  may  soon 
enable  him  to  distinguish  what  is  innocent  from  what  is  criminal; 
what  is  dangerous  from  what  is  safe.  By  their  warning  and  in- 
struction he  may  be  taught  prudenee  witnout  suspicion,  and  wis- 
dom without  cunning;  to  cultivate  substantial  excellence  without 
despising  fair  appearance;  to  conciliate  favour  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  duty;  ana,  in  one  word,  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  virtue. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  almost  every  other,  the  folly  or  the  wis- 
dom of  parents  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment  or  reward. 
Hardly  any  situation  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  him,  who 
sees,  in  the  decline  of  life,  his  children  ignorant  or  abandoned, 
despised  or  detested,  by  his  own  negligence  and  misconduct;  but 
a  father  enjoys,  and  deserves  to  enjoy«  the  most  delightful  of  all 
sensations,  when  he  has  given  a  son  to  his  country,  whose  talents 
and  virtues  render  him  an  honour  to  his  own  ancestry,  and  a  bles- 
sing to  the  society  in  which  providence  has  placed  him. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ANECDOTE  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN. 

Dr.  Dwight  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Allen,  who  was  an  avowed^  Deist,  and  author  of  the  first 
work  published  in  this  country  against  the  Christian  religion. 

Dr.  Elliot,  who  removed  from  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  to  Ver- 
mont, was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Allen,  and  made  him  a 
visit  at  a  time  when  his  daughter  was  sick,  and  near  to  death.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  library,  where  the  Colonel  read  to  him  some 
of  his  writings  with  much  self-complacency,  and  asked,  is  not 
that  well  done?  While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  messenger 
entered,  and  informed  Col.  Allen,  that  his  daughter  was  dying, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  immediately  w  ent  to  her 
chamber,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Elliot,  who  was  desirous  of  witness- 
ing the  interview.  The  wife  of  Col.  Allen  was  a  pious  woman,  and 
ha3  instructed  her  daughter  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  As 
soon  as  her  father  appeared  at  her  bed-side,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
about  to  die;  shall  I  believe  in  the  principles  you  have  taught  me, 
or  shall  I  believe  what  my  mother  has  taught  me?^  He  became 
extremely  agitated;  his  chin  quivered;  his  whole  frame  shook;  and, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  *«  Believe  what  your 
mother  has  taught  you." 
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THE  YEIfLOW  BIRD,  OR  GOLDFINCH- 

From  VFiUoA's  Omithologif* 

This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  inches  in 
extent,  of  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  fading  into  white  towards  the  rump 
and  vent.  The  wings  and  tail  are  Mack,  the  former  tint  and  edsed 
with  white,  the  interior  webs  of  the  latter  are  also  white;  the  lore 
part  of  the  head  is  black,  the  bill  and  legs  of  a  reddish-cinnamon 
colour.  This  is  the  summer  dress  of  the  male;  but  in  the  month  of 
September  the  yellow  gradually  changes  to  a  brown  olive,  and  the 
male  and  female  are  then  nearly  alike.  They  build  a  very  neat 
and  delicately  formed  little  nest,  which  they  fasten  to  the  twigs 
of  an  apple  tree,  or  to  the  strong  branching  stalks  of  hemp,  cover- 
ing it  on  the  outside  with  pieces  of  lichen  which  they  find  on  the 
trees  and  fences?  these  they  glue  together  with  their  saliva,  and 
afterwards  line  the  inside  w;th  the  softest  downy  substances  they 
can  procure.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dull  white,  thickly 
marked  at  the  greater  end;  and  they  generally  raise  two  broods  in 
a  season.  The  males  do  not  arrive  at  their  perfect  plumage  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  wanting,  during  that  time,  the  black  on  the 
head;  and  the  white  on  the  winss  being  of  a  cream  colour. 

In  the  month  of  April,  they  begin  to  change  their  winter  dress, 
and  before  the  middle  of  May  they  appear  in  a  brilliant  yellow:  the 
whole  plumage  towards  its  roots  is  ot  a  dusky  bluish  black.  The 
son^  ot  the  yellow  bird  resembles  that  of  the  goldfinch  in  Britain; 
but  IS  in  general  so  weak  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from  a  considera- 
ble distance,  when  perhaps  the  bird  is  perched  on  the  tree  over 
your  head.  I  have  however  heard  some  sing  in  cages  with  ^at 
energy  and  animation.  On  their  first  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
'  February,  and  until  early  in  April,  they  associate  in  flocks,  fre- 

Suently  assembling  in  great  numbers  on  tne  same  tree  to  bask  and 
ress  themselves  m  tlie  morning  sun,  sinnne;  in  concert  for  half 
an  hour  together;  the  confused  mingling  of  their  notes  forming  a 
kind  of  harmony  not  at  all  unpleasant* 

About  the  last  of  November,  and  sometimes  sooner,  they  gener* 
ally  leave  Pennsylvania,  and  proceed  south;  some,  however,  ar^ 
seen  even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  winters.  Their  flight  is  not 
direct,  but  in  alternate  risings  and  sinkings,  twittering  as  they  fly, 
at  each  successive  impulse  of  the  win^s.  During  the  tatter  part 
of  summer  they  are  almost  constant  visitants  in  our  gardens,  in 
search  of  seeds,  which  they  dislodge  from  the  husk  wim  great  ad- 
dress, while  hanging,  frequently  head  downwards,  in  the  manner 
of  the  titmouse.  From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  their 
colour,  they  are  very  generally  known,  and  pass  by  various  names, 
expressive  of  their  food,  colour^  &c.  as  Thistle-bird,  Lettuc^-birdf 
JUNK,  18£4d-^NO.  866  61 
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Sallad-bird,  and  YeIlow-bird»  &c.  &c.  The  gardeners  who  supply 
the  citj  of  Philadelphia  with  ve^tables  often  take  them  in  trap 
cages,  and  expose  them  for  sale  in  the  market.  They  are  easily 
familiarised  to  confinement,  and  feed  with  seemiqg  indifference  a 
few  hours  after  being  taken. 

The  great  resemblance  which  the  Yellow-bird  bears  to  the  Ca- 
nary, has  made  many  persons  attempt  to  pair  individuals  of  the 
two  species  together.  An  ingenious  French  gentleman,  who  resides 
in  Pottssrove,  PennHylvania,  assured  me,  that  he  had  tried  the 
male  Yellow-bird  with  the  female  Canary,  and  the  female  Yellow- 
bird  with  the  male  Canary,  but  without  effect,  though  he  kept  them 
for  several  years  together,  and  supplied  them  with  proper  materi- 
als for  building.  Mr.  Hassey,  of  New  York,  however,  who  keeps  a 
great  number  of  native  as  well  as  foreign  birds,  informed  me,  that 
a  Yellow-bird  paired  with  a  Canary  m  his  possession,  and  laid 
cgg8>but  did  not  hatch,  which  he  attributed  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

These  birds,  as  has  been  bi*fore  observed,  were  seen  by  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  in  his  rout  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  as 
far  north  as  Lat.  54^;  they  are  numerous  in  all  the  Atlantic  states 
north  of  the  Carolinas;  abound  in  Mexico,  and  are  also  found  vbl 
great  numbers  in  the  savannahs  of  Guiana. 

The  seeds  of  the  lettuce,  thistle,  hemp,  &c.  are  their  favourite 
food,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  kfew  of  them  at  work  in  a  calm 
day,  detaching  the  thistle  down  in  search  of  the  seeds,  making  it 
fly  in  clouds  around  them«  The  figure  on  the  plate  represents 
this  bird  of  its  natural  size.    [See  frilson^B  Ornithology.! 

The  American  Goldfinch  has  been  figured  and  describeff  by  Mr. 
Catesby,*  who  says  that  tlie  back  part  of  the  head  is  a  dirty  green, 
&c.  This  description  must  have  been  taken  while  the  bind  was 
changinc;  its  plumage.  At  the  approach  of  fall,  not  only  the  rich 
yellow  fades  into  a  Drown  olive;  but  the  spot  of  black  on  the  crown 
and  forehead  becomes  also  of  the  same  olive  tint.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  also  erred  in  saying  that  the  young  male  bird  has  the  spot  of 
black  on  the  forehead;  this  it  does  not  receive  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  The  figure  in  Edwards  is  considerably  too  large;  and 
that  by  Catesby  has  the  wines  and  tail  much  longer  than  in  na- 
ture, and  the  tiody  too  slender;  very  different  from  the  true  form 
of  the  living  bird.  Mr.  Penant  also  tells  us,  that  the  legs  of  this 
species  are  olack;  they  are,  however,  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour; 
but  the  worthy  naturalist,  no  doubt,  described  them  as  he  found 
them,  in  the  dried  and  stuffed  skin,  shrivelled  up  and  blackened 
with  decay;  and  in  this  manner  has  too  much  of  our  natural  his* 
tory  been  delineated. 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Gar.  vol.  i,  p.  43. 
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THE  ALBUM^No/IV. 

Ths  followiDff  advertisement  is  copied  from  HaU  and  SelUn^ 
Pennsylvania  fackeU  14th  Feb.  1771.  "History.  As  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grand  feast  of  Historical  entertainment,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  third  volume  of  Robertson's  celebrated  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth»  is  near  at  hand»  all  gentlemen  that  possess  a 
sentimental  tAte,  so  as  to  wish  for  a  participation  of  tliis  elegant 

^  XENOPHONTIC  BANQUET, 

at  the  moderate  price  of  three  dollars/'  &c. , 

EdueaHoH4 — An  opulent  citizen  of  Athens,  applying  to  the 
philosopher  A  ristippos,  desired  to  know,  what  he  should  ^vehim 
to  instruct  his  sonr  **  A  thousand  drachmas,"  replied  Anstippus, 
(about  33^  58.  lOd.  ster.)  "  How!"  said  the  Athenian,  "  I  could 
purchase  a  slave  with  that  money."  "  Do  so,"  said  the  philosopher, 
«'and  thou  shalt  have  two;V  giving  him  to  understand,  that  his  son 
would  have  the  manners  and  vices  of  a  slave,  if  he  made  choice 
of  an  improper  instructor,  and  did  not  bestow  upon  him  a  liberal 
education.*— Ascham,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  preceptor,  has 
the  following  passage,  to  the  like  effect.  "  Pity  it  is  that  com- 
monly more  care  is  bad,  yea,  and  that  among  men  deemed  wise, 
to  find  out  rather  a  cunnine  man  for  their  horses,  than  a  cunning 
man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay,  in  word;  but  they  do  so  in 
deed:  for,  to  one  they  will  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns 
bv  the  year,  and  loath  to  offer  the  other  two  hundred  shillingiu 
God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  lauffheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and 
rewardeth  their  liberality  accordingly;  for  he  sufiereth  them  to 
have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate 
children;  and,  therefore,  in  the  end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
their  horses,  than  comfort  in  their  children." 

In  a  volume  of  very  sensible  essays  not  long  published,  the  au* 
thor  enters  into  a  pretty  minute  investigation  of  the  principles 
and  manners  of  the  times;  and  on  the  suliject  of  education  and 
the  decline  of  useful  literature,  he  makes  the  following  remarks: 

^Hiose  who  have  made  but  the  slightest  estimate  <h  the  settled 
and  incidental  expenses  attending  music  and  dancing,  perfections 
that  are  lodged  in  bones  and  nerves,  will  find  that  &e  charges  of 
the  schoolmaster  for  the  supwior  advantages  of  learning  and 
knowledge  bear  no- comparative  .proportion.  Even  in  boarding 
schools,  tor  the  incessant  labour  of  r^lar  and  daily  tuition,  main- 
tenance, lodging,  and  all  the  accumulated  concomitant  expenses, 
from  which  other  masters  in  their  line  are  wholly  exempt,  the  sti- 
pend of  the  principal  hardly  amounts  to  what  they  are  punctually 
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and  cheerfull  J  paid  for  half  an  hour's  listless  attendance,  restrict- 
ed to  a  moment  by  the  watch,  three  times  a  week;  and  tiiia  nnm* 
ber  some  have  curtailed  one-third.^ 

The  Baroness  de  Staal  thus  records  the  loss  of  one  of  her  lovers: 
"  I  discovered  by  slieht  proofs  some  diminution  of  his  attach- 
ment. I  often  visited  the  Mademoiselles  d'Espinay,  at  whose 
house  he  visited  almost  constantly.  As  they  Kved  very  near  my 
convent,  I  generally  returned  on  foot,  and  he  nev^  failed  to  be 
my  attendant.  There  was  a  great  square  to  be  passed  on  our  way- 
home,  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  he  chose  our  way 
by  the  side  of  it  I  remarked  afterwards  that  he  crossed  it,  irom 
which  I  judged  that  his  regard  was  at  least  diminished,  by  the 
difference  of  the  diagonal  from  the  two  sides  of  a  souare.^ 

M.  de  Launajf — -Louis  XIV. 

Great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the  subject  of 
ttese  ancient  histories,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  yet  re- 
main among  us,  and  withal  I  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as,  in  the 
persons  of  [)owerful  princes  and  other  miehty  men,  have  complain* 
ed  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny^  ancT,  most  of  all,  against  the 
varii^le  success  of  worldly  things  and  instalulity  of  fortune.  To 
these  undertakings  these  great  lords  of  Ae  world  have  been  stirr- 
ed up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  ploweth  up  the  air  and 
aoweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  bearing  rule,  which 
draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And  that 
this  is  true,  the  good  advice  of  Cineas  to  Pyrrhus  proves.  And 
certainlv  as  fame  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  livings  so  to 
the^  deaa  it  is  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge: 
which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bai^gain  of  bovine 
this  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved, 
they  themselves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen  out 
of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they  have 
purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  m  the  world  by  rapine*  op- 
pression, and  cruelty,  bj  giving  in  spoil  the  innocent  and  labour- 
injg  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  ana  by  havins  emptied  the  cities 
ofthe  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them  again  with 
so  many  variable  sorts  of  sorrows.  RaUif;h. 

Ordinary  minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  come  at  their  hearts  but  by  power  over 
their  imaginations.  Steele. 

Never  sav  that  of  another,  at  which  yon  would  blush  when, 
through  faithlessness,  repeated  to  you.  Cicero. 
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It  18  death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  nan  to  know  himself. 
He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  ah|ect»  and  hum- 
bles them  at  the  instant;  makes  them  cry,  complain*  and  repent, 
yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepassed  happiness.  He  takes  the  account 
of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  be^ar  which  hath 
interest  in  nothing  but  in  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouA.  He  h^lds 
a  glass  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them^see 
therein  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowleddk  it* 
O  eloquent*  just  and  mighty  death!  whom  none  could  advi8e,lthou 
hast  persuaded;  what  none  have  dared,  thou  hast  done;  and  whom 
all  the  world  has  flattered  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  worlq  and 
despised.  Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  great- 
ness, all  the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all 
over  with  these  two  naiTow  words,  hiejaceU  Raleigh. 

Not  long  since  a  celebrated  society  discussed  the  well-known 
and  frivolous  question,  who  was  a  greater  man  than  Cssar,  Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane,  or  Cromwell.  Some  one  replied,  Isaac  Newtoo, 
beyond  a  doubt  This  man  was  right.  If  true  greatness  consists 
in  havinj^  received  from  heaven  a  powerful  genius,  and  employing 
it  to  enlighten  himself  and  others,  a  man  like  Newton,  such  a  mfin 
as  scarce  appears  in  ten  centuries,  is  the  truly  ereat  man,  and 
those  statesmen  and  conauerors,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
aee,  are  nothing  commonly  but  illustrious  villains.  It  is  to  him 
wno  governs  our  opinions  by  the  force  of  truth,  not  to  those  who 
rule  over  slaves  by  violence,  it  is  to  him  whose  knowledge  is  co- 
extensive with  the  universe,  not  to  him  who  deforms  it,  that  we 
owe  the  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  England,  I  will 
begin  with  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Bacon,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Frivy 
Seal,  and  was  for  a  long  time  Chancellor  under  James  I.  Yet 
amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  occupations  of  his  office, 
of  themselves  full  employment  for  a  common  man,  he  found  time 
to  be  a  great  philosopher,  a  good  historian,  and  an  elegant  writer 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful  is,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
even  the  art  of  good  writing  was  unknown,  much  less  the  true  phi- 
losophy. He  has  been,  as  is  usual  among  mankind,  less  esteemed 
while  living  than  after  his  death.  His  enemies  were  at  the  court 
of  London,  his  admirers  were  dispersed  throu^  the  world.  When 
the  Marquis  D'Effiatook  into  England  the  princess  Marv,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  who  was  to  espouse  King  Charles,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Bacon,  who  being  sick  a-bcd  received  him  with  his^win* 
dows  closed.  ''Tou  resemble  the  angels,"  said  D*Bffia.  <<The 
world  is  continually  talking  of  them,  and  believes  them  to  be  far 
superior  to  mankind;  and  yet  we  have  never  the  consolation  to  see 
them.»>  VoUaire. 
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WA6BR  OF  BATTLE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Tbb  conflicting  claims  of  two  towns  in  Connecticut, — Lyme 
and  New  London,— to  certain  lands,  once  gave  rise  to  a  mode  (tf 
adjusting  the  title,  of  which  we  apprehend  no  trace  can  be  found 
in  the  common  law  or  the  codes  ot  the  civilians.  The  land,  sajs 
Ih*.  DwiKht,  though  now  of  conuderable  value,  was  then  regarded 
as  a  triffing  olqect  The  expense  of  appointing;  agents  to  manage 
the  cause  before  the  legislature,  was  considerable,  and  the  hazara 
of  the  journej  was  not  small.  In  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  townships  agreed  to  settle  their  respective  titles  to  the  lands 
in  controversy,  b J  a  combat  between  two  champions,  to  be  chosen 
by  each  for  that  purpose.  New  London  selected  two  men,  of  the 
names  of  Rcket  ana  Latimen  Ljme  committed  its  cause  to  two 
others,  named  Grtswold  and  Elj.  On  a  dav,  mutually  appmnted, 
the  champions  appeared  in  the  field,  and  fought  with  their  fists, 
till  victory  declared  in  favour  of  each  of  the  Lyme  combatants. 
Lyme  then  quietly  took  possession  of  the  controverted  tract,  and 
has  held  it  undisputed  to  the  present  daj. 

An  incident  somewhat  similar  to  this,  is  said  tobave  taken  place 
between  two  individuals,  in  this  state;  but  our  information  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  relate  the  particulars;  even  if 
the  personal  natore  of  the  controversy  did  not,  fw  the  present  at 
least,  forbid  the  disclosure. 
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* 

INGENUITY  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  this  curious  insect  is  intro- 
duced, by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cultnre  of  the  jUfpU 
and  P«ar;— I  have  frequentiy  placed  a  spider  on  a  small  upright 
stick,  whose  base  was  surrounaed  by  water,  to  observe  its  most 
singular  mode  of  escape.  After  having  discovered  that  tbe  ordi- 
nary means  of  retreat  were  cut  off,  it  ascends  the  point  of  the 
stick,  and  standing  nearly  on  its  head,  ejects  its  web,  which  the 
wind  readily  carries  to  some  contiguous  object  Along  this  the 
sagacious  insect  effects  his  escape,  not,  however,  till  it  li^  previ- 
ously  ascertained,  by  several  exertions  of  ite  whole  strength,  that 
its  web  is  properly  atteched  to  the  opposite  end.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  instance  of  sagacity  has  been  noticed  by  any  entomolo^- 
cal  writer,  and  I  insert  it  here,  in  copsequence  of  having  seen  w 
some  periodical  publtcation,  a  very  erroneous  account  of  the  Spi- 
der's threads  which  are  observed  to  pass  from  one  tree  or  bush  to 
another  in  dewey  mornings. 
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Gbc  AT  Burr  AIR,  1820. — Death  of  the  Kjog.-*Plot  of  Thistlewood  and 
others  to  asaassinate  the  MiDiBterg.^Dibtarbance8  in  Yorkshire.— Ris- 
iog  at  Gtasgovr.— Meeting  and  disBolution  of  the  Parliament— *The  new 
Parliament— Mr.  Brong^bamoo  the  JSdncatiodof  the  Poor— The  trial 
of  the  Queen.     Withdrawal  of  the  Bill  against  her. 

The  death  of  George  III,  which  occurred  earlj  in  this  year, 
was  immediate!  J  followed  by  the  accession  of  his  son,  which  took 
place  with  all  the  usual  formalities.  The  emotions,  occasioned 
oy  these  events,  had  scarcely  subsided^  when  others,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  forced  themselves  on  public  attention.  The  dis- 
content, which  had  so  long  been  deeply  fermenting,  exploded  with 
such  violence,  as  to  diffuse  for  some  time  a  very  serious  alarm. 
The  general  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  presented,  as  usual, 
a  state  of  things  hi^ly  favoucable  to  Uie  desij^s  of  the  disaffected; 
while  the  disappointed  and  the  sufferers  .in  former  abortive  at- 
tempts, becoming  always  more  fierce  and  embittered,  threw  aside 
at  last  that  remnant  of  moderation  to  which  they  considered  their 
former  failures  as  imputable,  and  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  most  violent  extremities. 

Thistlewood,  who,  bv  legal  distinctions,  rather  than  by  any 
proof  of  innocence,  had  escaped  the  effects^  of  a  former  tumult, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  desperate 
by  the  state  ot  his  private  affairs,  formed  a  scheme  the  most  dar- 
ing which  had  been  witnessed  by  England  since  the  era  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  From  amidst  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  me- 
tropolis he  collected  a  small  band  of  individuals,  not  of  the  very 
lowest  rank,  but  whose  rained  circumstances  caused  them  to 
**  regard  the  world  as  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law,'*  and 
rendered  them  fit  instruments  for  such  a  deed  of  darkness.  To 
them  he  proposed  to  seize  the  occasion  of  a  cabinet  dinner — to 
which  none  but  the  members  of  that  confidential  body  are  admit- 
ted,— and  assassinate  all  whom  they  might  find  thus  assembled. 
A  loft  was  procured  in  Cato  Street, .  where  the  conspirators, 
amounting  to  twenty-five,  were  convened,  and  the  instruments  of 
death  deposited.  The  13th  of  February  was  appointed  for  the 
fatal  onset  From  the  first,  they  were  betrayed  by  Edwards,  one 
of  their  own  number;  whom  they  afterwards  denounced  as  having 
acted  the  part  not  only  of  a  spy,  but  of  an  instigator.  This  change, 
however  probable,  as  to  the  first  part,  was  never  investigated.  In- 
formation, however,  had  been  given  to  Lord  Harrowby,  by  another, 
(Hyden,)  who  had  for  a  moment  been  seduced,  but  whose  better 
Sentiments  prevailed.  Accordingly,  at  the  moment  when  the  con* 

*  Abndfed,  chiefly,  firom  the  Edinbarfli  Anaoal  Re^^ister. 
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smraton  were  about  to  tstoe  forth  to  fulfil  their  fatal  purpose, 
tnej  were  surprised  by  the  police  officers.  The  lights  were  has- 
tily extinguished,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Thistlewood 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  instantly 
expired.  He  escaped;  but  nine  of  his  comrades  were  secured, 
and  he,  together  with  another,  was  arrested  on  the  ensuing  day. 
They  were  afterwards  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Thistlewood,  In^,  Brunt,  Davidson,  and  Tiad  were  executed; 
the  rest  had  their  sentence  mitigated  to  transportation,  with  the 
exception  of  Gilchrist,  who  received  a  pardon. 

What  connection,  or  whether  any,  this  darinr  attempt  had  with 
the  discontents  fermenting  in  the  counties,  noes  not  seem  very 
well  ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the  malcontents 
entered  very  extensively  into  the  determination  to  throw  off  all 
appearances,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  open  insurrection.  The 
centre  of  disturbance,  as  to  Eneland^  lay  among  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers about  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Huddersfield.  From  the 
3 1st  of  March  to  the  drd  April  the  inhabitants  were  disturbed  bj 
small  armed  detachments  traversing  the  country,  and  even  ap- 
proaching the  towns,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  face  the 
military.  At  Orangemoor,  a  number,  amounting  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  actually  assembled,  with  arms  and  standards. 
This  force,  however,  was  so  much  smaller  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  as  plainly  to  prove  the  delusion  practised  upon 
them.  Long  before  tne  appearance  of  the  military  they  threw 
down  their  weapons  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Twenty-two  per* 
sons  were  arrested,  and  tried  for  high  treason.  They  plead  guilty, 
and  mild  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them,  according  to  the 
desrees  of  their  guilt 

It  was  in  ScoUand  that  rebellion  stalked  with  the  most  opea 
front  A  eeneral  rising  had  been  de;termined  on;  but  the  mear 
sures  adopted  by  the  government,  were  so  active  and  judicious, 
that  but  for  a  partial  and  accidental  sally,  not  a  drop  of  blood 
would  have  been  shed.  The  authors  of  the  commotion,  sensible 
how  ridiculously  inadequate  were  the  means  with  which  they  had 
hoped  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  a  p;reat  empire,  threw  up  the  cause 
in  despair;  while  the  misled  multitude  saw  the  full  depth  of  the 
abyss  from  whose  brink  they  had  barely  time  to  shrink.  This  vio- 
lent explosion  was  followea,  almost  instantaneously,  by  an  univer- 
sal tran<iuillity;  the  citizens  resumed  their  pacific  and  industrious 
occupations,  and  earnestly  sought  read  mission  to  those  employ- 
ments which  they  had  so  wantonly  deserted;  the  yeomanry  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  and  nothing  remained^  but  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  course  of  law,  against  those  who  had  ren- 
dered tiiemselves  obnoxious  to  it  during  tiiese  violent  proceedings. 

The  first  meeting  of  Parliament  this  year  was  one  of  mere  form. 
The  constitution  holds  it  indispensable  that  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  shall  meet  on  the  day  immsdiately  following  the  death 
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«f  the  sovereign,  even  though  that  day  should  chance,  as  it  now 
did,  to  be  a  Sundaj.  Short  meetings  were  accordingly  held  on 
that  and  the  two  following  days,  when  such  members  as  attended 
took  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  then  prorc^ed  till 
the  17th  Feb.  and  on  the  28th  it  was  dissolved. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  in  April,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  opposition  had  gained  some  addition  of  strength.  The  address 
to  the  throne  was  voted  unanimously,  being  very  properly  confined 
to  expressions  of  condolence  and  civility.    After  settling  the  civil 
list,  aiscussing  the  budget,  and  appointing  committees  to  inauire 
into  the  aericnltund  and  commercial  interests,  the  house  took  up 
Mr.  firou^am's  plain  for  the  national  education  of  the  poor.  This 
gentleman  stated  that  there  were  now  educated  at  unendowed 
schools  490,000  children,  and  to  these  were  to  be  added  about 
11,000,  for  150  parishes,  from  which  no  returns  had  been  made  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  In  the  endowed 
schools  165,432  children  were  educated;  making  a  total,  (exclusive 
of  the  11,000,)  of  655,432.  In  England  it  appeared,  he  said,  that 
on  the  average,  l*14th  or  l-15th  of  the  whole  population  was  edu- 
cated.   After  giving  a  variety  of  curious  particulars  from  the  re- 
turns, he  proceeded  to  submit  a  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  he  was  to  lay  before  the  house.   The  determination  when  a 
school  was  necessary  in  any  ecclesiastical  district,  was  to  be  made 
bv  the  quarter  sessions,  on  complaint  made  by  the  grand  jury,  by 
the  clerey  of  the  district,  or  by  five  resident  nouseKeepers.    The 
salary  of  the  master  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  20L  per  annum, 
nor  more  than  S0(.    It  might  be  objected,  that  this  was  a  great 
deal  too  little;  but  he  did  not  wish  for  sinecurists,  or  to  take  from 
them  the  desire  of  obtaining  day  scholars.    The  qualification  of 
the  master  should  be  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  and  three 
householders  of  the  parish  in  which  he'resided.  He  must  be  above 
24,  and  under  40;  boys  of  15,  and  men  of  70,  had  ruined  more 
schools  than  any  other  cause.   It  appeared  to  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
the  system  of  public  education  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.     When  he  came  to  consider  the  inestima- 
ble advantages  of  a  system  that  would  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  body  of  men  as  the  established  clergy — when  he  looked  to  the 
infinite  benefit  that  would  arise  from  having  the  constant,  the  dai- 
1^  superintendance  of  such  a  character  as  a  well-educated  and 
pious  English  clergyman— when  he  became  sensible  how  much  the 
durability"  of  the  system  would  be  increased  by  giving  it  that  so- 
lidity, that  deep  root,  that  wide  basis,  which  no  ixew  system  could 
possess  or  acquire  without  being  grafted  on  an  old  stock,  he  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  argument    A  religious  education  was  most 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  individual.^  To  the  rich  it  was 
all  but  every  thing,— to  the  poor,  it  might  be  said,  without  a  figure, 
to  be  every  thing.    It  was  to  them  that  the  Christlan^religion  was 
preached— it  was  their  special  patrimony;  and  if  the  legi«i*ture 
JUKB,  1824^Mo.  26«  62 
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did  not  secure  for  them  a  religious  education,  thej  did  Bot,  in  bis 
opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  new  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  con* 
Yulsion  of  the  most  violent  description,  which  affbraed  an  ample 
display  of  the  eenius  and  character  of  the  nation.  Impressions 
▼ery  unfavourable  to  the  Queen  liad  been  received  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  were  generally  credited  among  the  hi|;her  circles. 
These  impressions,  accoraing  to  one  party,  were  derived  from  the 
uniform  consent  oif  every  one  who  had  possessed  any  opportuni- 
ties of  judging;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were  studiouslj 
circulated  Dv  enemies,  whq  scrupled  at  no  means,  however  crimi- 
nal, to  ^tilv  their  animosity.  According  to  tliese  reports,  how- 
ever, this  laay  was  represented  to  have  renounced  not  the  reality 
only,  but  even  the  appearance  of  the  virtues  becoming  her  sex.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  measures  were  taken  b^  ministry 
to  establish  and  condense  the  facts  belongine  to  this  subject,  so  as 
to  bring  them  to  proof  when  the  occasion  should  require.  Upon 
this  principle  was  formed  the  Milan  Commission,  the  ol^ect  of  so 
much  discussion  and  criticism.  It  appears  that  ministers  believed 
themselves,  from  the  i^esult  of  these  inquiries,  to  have  derived  a 
full  proof  of  criminal  and  degrading  conduct,  such  as  would  fully 
justify  any  extremity  to  which  they  might  choose  to  proceed.  They 
concluded  to  leave  the  Queen  unmolested  in  a  private  station,  and 
to  continue  her  income,  but  to  deprive  her  of  every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  Queen.  The  first  public 
indication  of  this  system  was  given  by  the  exclusion  of  her  name 
from  the  V\iur^; — a  measure  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  The 
Queen  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
demanding  its  restoration,  that  instructions  should  be  sent  to  all 
ministers  and  consuls  abroad  to  pay  her  the  respect  due  to  her 
rank,  and  that  a  place  should  be  prepared  for  her  at  home.  On  the 
17th  April,  she  gave  an  entertainment  to  her  Italian  friends,  and 
took  leave  of  them  at  her  villa,  near  Pesaro.  At  St.  Omers  she 
was  met  by  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the 
ministry  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  arrangement,  by  which 
her  return  to  England  might  be  prevented.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  her  official  adviser.  The  terms  offered  could 
not  be  accepted  without  an  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  char- 
ges which  an  accompanying  threat  of  a  Parliamentary  investiga- 
tion implied.  They  were  rejected  with  professions  of  the  strongest 
indignation,  and  while  the  negotiators  were  planning  other  propou- 
tions,  the  Queen  left  the  room  unobserved,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  descried  from  the  windows,  on  the  road  to  Calais;  from  which 
place  she  immediately  crossed  over  to  Dover.  The  promptness 
and  independence  with  which  she  had  acted,  had  a  prodigious  ctf- 
fect  upon  the  people.  They  regarded  her  as  an  injured  and  un- 
protected woman,  returning  to  her  rightful  kingdom  amid  the  most 
formidable  dangers  which  stood  there  arrayed  against  bar^  and 
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Cblie  eBtiiosiaate  not  only  acquitted  her  of  all  giMlt»  bat  Hitested 
r  with  every  quality  which  romance  bestows  on  its  heroines. 
All  the  sttSeringsof  the  nation*  thoush  represented  before  as  quite 
intolerable,  seemed  now  unfelt.  The  courtiers  of  popular  favour 
laid  down  their  standing  topics  of  radical  refomi«  universal  su^ 
frage«  and  the  downfall  of  the  borough-mongers;  and  directed  all 
iheir  efforts  to  redress  the  wrongs  ot  the  Queen.  In  her  triune 
phal  journey  from  Dover  to  London,  she  was  received  everywhere 
with  demonstrations  of  welcome.  She  entered  the  metropolis  in 
the  midst  of  a  countless  multitude,  and,  passing  bv  Carlton-housob 
in  an  open^carriage,  seated  between  Lady  Hamilton  and  Aiders 
nian  Wood,  she  eshibited  to  the  King  his  unwelcome  spouse,  pro^ 
ceeding  in  ail  the  parade  of  popular  triumph- 
Before  she  reached  London,  ministers  had  submitted  to  both 
houses  the  documents  respectine  her  comluct  abroad,  which  had 
been  collected.    These  were  referred  to  a  select  colnmittee. 

The  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  in  this  country,  to  re- 
quire from  us,  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  measures  which  were 
resorted  to,  in  various  quarters,  to  avert  the  scandal  of  a  public 
inquiry.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  every  effort  of  this  de- 
scription had  failed,  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  her  Ma- 
jesty of  the  title,  rights,  &c.  of  Queen,  and  to  dissolve  the  mar* 
riage  between  her  and  the  King.  We  do  not  mean  to  insult  our 
readers  with  the  disgusting  and  licentious  details  of  this  trial. 
The  friends  of  the  Queen  ^ined  their  point  by  a  parliamentary 
manoeuvre,  which  did  very  little  service  to  her  cause.  The  divorce 
clause  was  obnoxious  to  many  from  religious  scruples;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  have  it  struck  out.  The  opposition  therefore  de- 
termined to  unite  their  strength,  and  vote  for  the  retention  of  thai 
clause,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill  those  wlio  were  otherwise  favouriS>le  to  it  The 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  wa«  thus  evaded.  The  majority 
(or  the  third  readine  of  the  bill,  being^  by  this  trick,  reduced  to 
nine.  Lord  Liverpool  declared  that  ministry  had  come  to  a  deter- 
mination not  to  proceed  any  further  with  it. 

The  friends  of  the  Queen  were  prudent  enough  not  to  look  very 
narrowly  into  the  reasons  of  this  measure,  but  accepted  it  as  a 
full  acquittal,  although  many  of  the  peers  who  opposed  the  bill  on 
grounds  of  nolitical  expediency  or  reii^ou^craple,  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  declarea  that  they  considered  the  chams  fully  sub* 
stantiated  by  the  evidence;  and  few,  very  few  indeed,  avowed 
their  conviclion  of  her  innocence.  The  multitude  indulged  them- 
selves without  reserve  in  their  usual  tumultuary  modes  of  display- 
ing exultation.  London  was  illuminated  to  a  great  extent  during 
three  successive  nights.  Every  city  and  township  throughout  the 
kingdom  had  its  jubilee*  A  new  series  of  addresses  was  entered 
upon,  in  which  her  Majesty  was  congratulated  on  the  glorious  is- 
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•ne  of  the  |ireceediags  aninst  her,  and  by  which  her  iwoence 
was  declared  to  have  shone  forth  brighter  than  noon-day.  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  continued  covered  with  saccessive  pro- 
cessions of  lightermen,  watermen,  bricklayers,  glassblowers,  and 
other  enlightened  public  bodies,  proceeding  to  pay  their  homaoe 
atBrandenburg-house.  Her  Majesty's  procession  to  St  Paulls 
BUght  be  considered  as  the  zenith  of  her  triumph,  after  which  th» 
Tast  and  continued  tide  of  popularity  began  sensibly  to  ebb.  It 
was  soon  observed  that  the  acquittal,  as  it  was  falsely  called,  h^ 
made  no  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  noble  families  of  England, 
and  that  not  a  single  female  visiter  of  hieh  rank  had  in  conse- 
quence swelled  the  court  of  Brandenburgh-house.  At  the  same 
time  sober  men,  attached  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  b^;an  to 
be  struck  with  alarm  at  the.  aspect  which  matters  were  assuming. 
The  public  mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  ferment  altogether  unprece- 
dented: the  press  teemed  with  the  most  indecent  personal  attacks 
upon  the  King;  and  the  Queen,  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  mo»t  eager  for  innovation,  appeared  likely  to  mvc  it  a 
new  importance.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  graJaaJ  change 
took  place;  and  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Queen  suffered  a 
remarkable  abatement,  while  the  popularity  of  the  King  beg^i  to 
advance. 


ON  INDUSTRY. 
From  Barrm»*i  Scrmotif . 

Industry  is  a  very  eminent  virtue,  being  an  ingredient;  or  the 
IMirent,  ot  all  other  virtues:  of  constant  use,  and  having  influence 
upon  all  our  affairs.  All  the  powers  of  soul  and  body  are  fitted  for 
it,  tend  to  it,  re<^uire  it  for  their  preservation  and  perfection. 

We  were  designed  for  it  in  our  first  happy  state,  and  upon  our 
fall  from  thence  were  further  doomed  to  it  as  the  sole  remedy  of 
the  wants  to  which  we  became  exposed. 

Without  it  we  cannot  well  sustain  or  secure  our  life  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  comfort  We  must  work  to  earn  our  food,  our 
clothing,  our  shelter,  and  to  supply  every  necessary  of  our  craving 
nature. 

To  it  God  has  ann^ed  the  best  and  roost  desirable  rewards; 
success  in  our  own  undertakings,  wealth,  honour,  wisdom,  virtue, 
salvation:  all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's  bounty,  and  depend 
on  his  blessine,  so  are  they  usually  conveyed  to  us  through  our 
industry,  as  the  ordinary  channel  and  instrument  of  attaining 
them. 

It  is  requisite  to  us,  even  for  procuring  ease  and  preventing  the 
necessity  of  immoderate  labour.  It  is  in  itself  sweet  and  satisfac- 
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tory,  as  freeing  oar  minds  from  distraction  and  irresolution;  as 
feeding  U8  with  hope,  «nd  yielding  a  foretaste  of  its  ^ood  fruits* 

It  furnishes  us  with  courage  to  attempt,  and  resolution  to  achieve 
things  needful,  worthy  of  us  and  profitable  to  us. 

It  is  attended  with  a  good  conscience,  and  cheerful  reflections 
of  having  well  spent  our  time,  and  employed  our  talents  to  good 
advanta^. 

It  sweetens  our  enjoyments,  and  seasons  our  attainments  with 
a  delightful  relish. 

It  is  the  guard  of  innocence,  and  bars  out  temptations  to  vice, 
to  wantonness,  to  vain  curiosity,  and  officious  interference  with 
the  business  of  other  men. 

It  ai^es  an  ingenuous  and  generous  disposition  of  soul;  aspir- 
ing to  worthy  things,  and  pursuine  them  in  the  fairest  way;  dis- 
daining to  enjoy  the  common  benefits,  or  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labour,  without  deserving  them  and  requiting  tliera. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  condition  and  station,  for  every  calling, 
for  every  relation;  no  man  being  able,  without  it,  to  deport  himself 
well  in  any  state,  to  manage  any  business,  to  discharge  any  sort 
of  duty. 

To  industry  is  the  world  indebted  for  that  culture  which  raises 
it  above  rude  and  sordid  barbarism.  Industry  has  contrived,  in- 
dustry has  composed  and  framed  whatever  in  common  life  is  use- 
ful or  becoming. 

It  is  recommended  to  us  by  every  example  worthy  our  conside- 
ration. All  nature  is  continually  busy  and  active  in  tendency  to- 
wards its  proper  designs;  heaven  and  earth  work  in  incessant  mo- 
tion; every  living  creature  is  employed  in  providing  its  sustenance; 
the  blessed  spirits  are  always  on  the  wing  in  despatching  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  ministenng  succour  to  us.  Ood  himself  is  ever 
.  watchful  and  ever  busy  in  preserving  the  world  and  providing  for 
every  creature. 

By  husinesa,  we  may  understand  anyobtect  of  our  care  and  en- 
deavours which  reauires  them  and  may  deserve  them;  which  by 
reason  of  its  difficulty  cannot  well  be  accomplished  without  them; 
and  which  is  productive  of  some  fruit  or  recompense  answerable 
to  them;  which  has  operas  eausam,  a  need  for  labour,  and  operce 
pretium,  an  effect  worthy  of  our  pains.  If  it  be  not  such  it  is  not 
an  object  of  virtuous  and  laudable  industry. 

There  are  many  thinp  about  which  men  with  great  earnestness 
employ  themselves,  which  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  business; 
there  are  spurious  kinds  of  industry  which  may  not  pretend  to 
commendation,  but  rather  merit  blame.  "  Labour,"  sa^s  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  "  which  hath  no  profit,  cannot  obtain  any  praise." 

There  is  a  vain  industry,  and  a  pernicious  industry;  both  of 
which  agree  with  genuine  virtues  industry  in  the  act,  as  imply- 
ing car<aul  and  painful  activity;  but  differ  from  it  in  object  anfi 
design*  and>  conteqiiently,  in  worth  and  moral  esteem. 
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To  be  imjifertaAentl J  busy,  dmng  that  which  cond«ce»  t«  m  gaoA 
purpose  is,  m  some  reapecto  worse  th&n  to  do  nothing;  for  it  is  a 
positive  abuse  of  our  facultie8»  and  trifling  with  6od*8  gifts;  it  is 
ft  throwing  awaj  of  labour  and  care*  thinga  valuable  in  tbemselTe^ 
it  is  a  running  out  of  the  wa7»  which  is  worse  than  stapdins  still, 
it  is  a  debasing  of  our  reason;  nothing  being  more  foolish  uian  tn 
be  solicitous  about  trifles.  For,  who  are  more  busj  and  active  than 
children?  who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  designs*  or  more  easer  in 
prosecution  of  them  than  they?  but  it  is  in  Pursuit  of  toys;  ofsnch 
industry  it  is,  that  the  preacher  has  saidi  "  The  labour  of  the  fool- 
ish fatigueth  them.'' 

It  becomes  us  not,  as  rational  creatures*  to  employ  the  excel* 
lent  j;ifts  of  our  nature,  and  noble  faculties  of  our  nigh  bom  soul, 
the  forces  of  our  minds,  the  advantages  of  our  fortune,  our  pre* 
cious  time,  our  care  and  labour,  vainly  and  unprofitably  upon  any 
thing  base  or  mean.  Since  our  reason  is  capable  of  achieving  great 
and  worthy  things,  we  must  not  debase  it  by  stooping  to  toys  and 
trifles,  nor  abuse  it  by  workins  mischief* 

If  we  consider,  we  shall  find  that  the  root  and  source  of  all  the 
inconveniences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  comolain,  is  slath^  apd  that  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  which 
we  mignt  not  easily  prevent  or  remove  by  industr^^  Why  is  any 
man  a  be^r,  contemptible,  ignorant*  vicious,  miserable?  Why, 
but  for  this  one  reason,  because  he  is  dothfiU;  because  be  will  not 
labour  to  rid  himself  of  those  evils? 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

A  PANTHER  HUNT  IN  PENNSYVLANIA. 

[The  following:  narratioDi  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent,  whose  vari- 
ouB  productions  id  verse  and  in  prose,  have  long' and  frequently  delighted 
the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio,  was  originally  intended  for  our  pages.  But 
in  one  of  those  freaks,  to  which  literary  men,  as  well  as  lovers,  ladies,  and 
lunatics,  are  suhject,  it  was  put,  some  months  ago,  upon  tbe  Rxcors  of 
our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Miner,  of  West  Chester.  It  has  thus,  like  the  06- 
nUrvera  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  *'  tried^'  in  a 
village  paper;  and  as  a  favourable  verdict  has  long  since  been  passed  upon 
it,  we  presume  that  it  may  now  be  removed  to  the-  place  of  its  fint  desti- 
nation. It  is,  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  faithful  relation  of  an  actual  adrenture* 
taken  from  the  lips  ofthe  hero  of  the  tale;  and  so  highly  waa  it  relished,  by 
the  readers  of  the  journal  just  mentioned,  that  many  names  were  added  to 
the  list  of  its  patrons,  shortly  after  the  publication;  each  of  the  persona 
stipulating  that  his  file  should  include  the  story  of  the  panther-hunt.  It 
arrested  their  attention  as  an  accurate  delineation  ofthe  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  huntsman  of  Pennsylvania;  and  vre  think  that  the  citizen  and 
the  scholar  will  admire  the  perseveraifpe  and  f  kili»  and  the  contempt  of  toil 
said  danger  which  it  displays.  Our  foresters  ai^  not  incited  to  daring'  ex- 
ploits by  the  spiht  of  enulation,  the  |^  of  tumnknovs  iwretry,  the  neigh- 
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iog  of  geneioiis  tteedsi  the  merrj  notes  of  the  bogle  ming^lipgoii  the  breeze 
with  the  deep  tooed  cry  of  the  bounds, 

<^  Opening  in  concertB  of  bwmonious  joy" 
which  thrill  the  boiom  of  an  English  hunter.  They  wander  whole  days 
with  no  other  oompanioo  than  a  faithful  dog,- through  the  silent  glen  or 
over  the  craggy  mountain,  in  search  of  gfame,  or  in  pursuit-  of  the  de* 
stroyer  of  their  flocks,  lo  these  lonely  adventures  they  endure  fatigue  and 
privation,  and  encounter  perils  which  would  appal  the  hunter  of  the  hare, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  British  sport;  and 
they  become  inured  to  those  toils,  which  distinguish  the  life  of  a  back- 
woods-man. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  4o  the  initial  sentence  will  probably  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  scene>  in  a  late  admirable  romance,  in  which  the 
heroine  is  rescued  from  an  enraged  animal  by  the  rifle  of  one  of  these  wild 
sons  of  the  forest  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  aoouse  the  ingenious  author 
of  poaching  on  our  grounds  for  this  incident,  because  similar  instances  of 
coolness  aod  skill  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ha« 
bits  of  these  men;  and  this  might  readily  occur  to  so  fertile  a  genius  as  that 
which  could  draw  tlie  materials  of  an  interesting  story,  from  the  depths  of 
an  American  forest.] 

In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Port  Folio,  there  is  a  print 
illustrating  the  killing  of  a  panther,  in  which  a  heroine  is  repre- 
sented kneeling  down,  while  her  husband,  resting  his  rifle  upon 
her  shoulder  to  take  a  steady  aim,  shoots  the  monster.  The  scene 
is  taken  from  Wilson's  poem  of  "  the  Foresters/'  and  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  a  place,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  which  from  the  dense  and  lofty  growth 
of  pine  and  hemlock-spruce,  is  called  '  The  Shades.'  A  hunter,  iq 
the  poem,  named  Sock,  resided  there;  and  told  the  tale  which  the 
poet  has  repeated. 

Sock,  ais  the  poet  calls  him,  or  Conrad  Sox,  Esq»  for  he  is^ew 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  lives  there  still;  but  his  hut  has  grown  into 
a  commodious  tavern;  and  having  become  too  old  for  hunting,  he 
has  handed  over  his  rifle  to  his  sons.  When  1  passed  that  road,  a 
short  time  ago,  I  was  told,  that  I  could  get  a  cup  of  very  jgood  cof- 
fee at  his  house,  and,  probably,  some  game,  if  I  wished;  it.  I  ac- 
cordingly stopped  there;  but  Conrad  himself  was  absent,  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  appeared  to  have  devolved  on  a  son  and 
daughter,  who  gave  me  some  coffee  which  justified  the  character  I 
had  received  of  it,  and  some  fish  from  a  neighbouring  stream, 
which  the  son  had  caught  I  mentioned  to  them  the  tale  in  *'  The 
Foresters,"  which  I  did  not  recollect  distinctly;  but  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Sock  was  the  Amazon  whose  intrepidity  was  recorded  by  the 
poet.--*This  however,  I  was  told  was  incorrect;  and  from  the  tone 
of  denial,  I  had  reason  to  think  that  Conrad  would  have  consider- 
ed anv  story  which  should  imply  that  he  found  any  aid  requisite 
to  kill  a  panther,  as  very  derogatory  from  his  character  as  a  hun- 
ter. 

I  had  hw4thatSoQk,a  abort  time  befom^had  killed  three  pan- 
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then  in  one  hunt;  but  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  bj  the  young  man, 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  killed  them.  "  Upon  my  word,** 
said  I,  <*  no  one  can  call  you  a  degenerate  son  of  a  great  hunter. 
Come»  sit  down  here,  and  while  1  take  my  coffee,  do  you  tell  me 
the  whole  story  of  that  hunt  from  the  beginning."  "  Oh,"  replied 
he,  '*  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it;  so  it  won't  take  long 
to  tell  it. 

*'  The  settlement  on  the  mountain  here  is  very  scattered,  and 
there  are  no  inhabitants  for  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the 
road.  I  heard  that  a  person  had  been  hunting,  and  said  he  had 
seen  three  panthers;  upon  which  I  went  to  him,  and  he  told  me, 
that  at  a  particular  place  on  the  Sprine  Brook,  about  ten  miles 
from  this,  he  had  come  across  three  panUiers,  and  had  tried  to  fire 
at  them,  but  could  not  get  his  sun  to  go  off.  I  thought  the  fellow  was 
a  coward,  that  only  part  of  nis  story  was  true,  and  that  he  had 
been  afraid  to  fire  at  tnem:  but  as  1  knew  exactly  the  place  which 
he  described  (for  I  had  been  frequently  there  a  hunting)  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  see  whether  there  had  been  any  panthers  there. 
So  I  started  off  next  morning  with  my  do]^.  You  know  what  a  ter- 
rible thicket  of  laurel,  and  spruce  and  hemlock  there  is  about  here; 
welt,  it  is  as  bad  all  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  fellow  said  he 
saw  the  panthers.  At  last,  however,  I  got  to  it,  and  sure  enough 
the  panthers  had  been  there.  There  was  a  little  snow  on  me 
ground,  and  I  found  where  thev  had  killed  a  deer,  and  eaten  part 
of  it;  but  I  knew  that  after  I  nad  been  at  the  place,  they  would 
not  go  back  to  it  again;  for  a  panther  will  never  touch  his  game  a 
second  time,  if  any  thing  else  has  been  at  it.  So,  I  marked  which 
way  they  went,  and  as  it  was  two  days  since  they  bad  been  there, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  might  be  in  the  woods  in  chase  of 
them,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  home  and  get  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  a  good  long  hunt,  and  then  take  a  fresh  start  Bat 
as  it  was  almost  night,  I  struck  a  fire,  and  laid  down  till  morning. 
As  soon  as  it  was  fight  I  started  off,  taking  my  back  track,  to  go 
home,  and  had  got  about  half  way;  when,  behold!  I  came  ri^t  to 
the  panthers'  tracks.  They  had  crossed  the  path  I  had  made  in  the 
snow,  the  day  before.  I  knew  they  had  crossed  in  the  day  time, 
for  it  had  been  warm  and  the  snow  had  melted  a  little,  and  1  could 
easily  tell  that  they  had  crossed  my  path  before  night  So  I  start- 
ed on  the  tracks  and  followed  till  almost  eveninSf  when  I  saw  a 
light  place  in  the  woods,  and  going  to  it,  I  found!  was  on  a  road, 
acHDut  three  miles  from  home.  I  tnen  concluded  that  it  would  be 
the  best  way  for  me  to  go  home  that  night  and  get  my  knapsack 
of  provisions,  as  I  had  intended;  for  I  did  not  know  but  what  the 
devils  might  keep  me  runninc  after  them  a  whole  week;  and  I  was 
determined,  if  I  once  started  them,  to  give  them  no  time  to  rest  or 
kill  game  as  lone  as  I  could  see  to  follow  them,  let  them  go  where 
they  would~4ind  sometimes  they  lead  one  an  infernal  long  chase. 
So,  home  I  went,  filled  my  fcnqmick  with  provisions,  and  started 
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•ut  with  that  dog  that  is  lying  down  by  the  stove  there — not  the 
white  one — the  spotted  one.  He  is  a  good  fellow  for  a  panther, 
and  likes  hunting  as  well  as  I  do.  Well,  as  I  said,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day-light  next  morning,  out  I  went,  and  got  on  the  track 
again,  where  I  hatl  left  it  the  evening  before,  and  followed  it  all 
day  long,  up  one  valley,  and  down  another,  over  hills  and  through 
laurel  swamps^  till  just  before  sunset,  when  1  came  on  a  line  buck 
which  the  panthers  had  killed  and  partly  eaten,  and  which  was 
stiU  warm.  They  had  killed  him  where  he'lav.  He  had  never  got 
un.  He  had  been  lying  behind  a  large  hemlock  tree,  which  was 
blown  down,  and  it  appeared  by  the  marks  in  the  snow,  as  if  they 
had  smelt  him*  crawled  up  close  to  him,  jumped  over  the  tree, 
and  seized  him  in  his  bed.  They  always  catch  their  game  by  sur- 
prise. They  never  make  more  than  two  or  three  jumps  after  it;  if 
it  then  escapes,  they  turn  oft*  another  way.  They  had  eaten  as 
much  as  they  wanted  of  the  buck  and  after  getting  their  bellies 
full,  thev  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  very  good  humour;  for  their 
marks  showed  where  they  had  plaved  about,  and  had  jumped  up 
and  down  the  small  trees  all  rounci.  They  did  not  know  wno  waa 
after  them.  I  had  not  expected  to  come  on  them  so  soon,  and  had 
pushed  ahead  without  any  caution,  so  that  they  had  heard  my  ap- 
proach, and  I  soon  found  by  the  appearance  of  things,  that  they 
must  have  started  away  just  when  1  came  up;  for  instead  of  keep- 
ing together  as  they  had  done  all  day  before,  they  had  set  off  in 
different  directions.  I  thought  as  it  was  just  sun-set,  that  I  had 
better  encamp  where  I  was;  for  they  would  hardly  come  back  in 
the  night  to  claim  their  buck;  but  first,  I  thought  I  would  look  a 
little  more  round  to  see  which  track  would  be  the  best  to  follow 
in  the  morning;  and  so  just  went  a  little  way  into  the  swamp, 
which  was  close  by  me;  when,  only  think!  one  of  the  curses  had 
been  watching  all  the  time,  and  I  heard  him  start  within  ten  rods 
of  me;  but  the  laurel  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see  him.  As 
soon  as  he  started,  away  went  the  dog  after  him,  full  yelp.  Well, 
I  stood  still,  and  there  was  a  glorious  threshing  through  the  laur- 
els; when  all  at  once,  I  heard  the  panther  take  up  a  tree*  1  heard 
his  nails  strike  the  bark  the  first  dash  he  made.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful still  evening;  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  have  one  of  you  any  way; 
and  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  through  the  thicket,  tumbling  over 
old  logs,  and  scrambling  through  the  laurels,  till  I  came  to  where 
Toby  was  barking  and  jumping,  and  shaking  his  tail,  and  looking 
mightily  tickled  at  having  got  one  of  them  up  a  tree.  Well,  I  soon 
saw  the  panther  lying  at  his  full  length  on  a  limb— it  was  on  a 
very  large  hemlock.  I  did  not  know  well  what  to  do;  for  it  was 
now  so  late  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  foresight  of  my  rifle,  and 
I  could  not  see  the  notch  in  the  hind  sight  at  all:  but  as  I  knew 
n^7  gun,  I  thought  I  had  better  venture  a  shot,  rather  than  keep 
watch  at  tiie  tree  all  night;  and  so  I  drew  np,  and  took  the  best 
aim  I  could,  and  fired  away.  Well  the  devilish  thing  nevfer  stir- 
jvm,  1834— NO.  S66  63 
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red.  I  said  to  mjielf  I  am  sure  I  can't  have  missed  yoa.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  I  saw  a  motion  in  his  tail,  which  hung  over 
the  limb  on  which  he  lay,  and  directly  after,  I  could  hear  his 
nails  grittinff  on  the  bark  and  I  saw  his  body  begin  to  slide  round 
the  limb  till  at  last,  he  slung  fairlj  under  it,  suspended  by  hit 
claws;  and  in  a  minute  after,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  down  he  came» 
souse!  so  nearly  dead,  that  when  I  ran  up  to  keep  Toby  from  lay*- 
ing  hold  of  him— for  tney  are  develish  things  to  fight,  and  will 
tear  a  dog  to  pieces  in  no  time — I  found  him  unable  to  stretch  out 
a  claw.  1  knew  that  I  could  find  the  place  again,  and  so,  I  iost 
lei  him  lie,  where  he  fell,  and  went  back  to  the  buck  and  made  a 
good  fire  and  laid  down  there  till  morning.  But  first  I  cut  some 
slices  of  the  buck  and  roasted  them  for  supper.  He  was  a  fine  fat 
fellow,  and  killed  as  nicely  as  a  butcher  could  have  killed  him.  I 
don*t  like  to  eat  a  part  of  a  deer  which  has  been  killed  bj  the 
wolves— but  a  panther  is  a  different  thing. 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  started,  bright  and  early,  and  I  soon 
came  on  the  tracks  of  the  other  two  panthers.  It  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  tracing  about  separately,  and  had  kept  round  the 
swamp  nearly  all  night;  but  at  last  they  got  too:ether,  and  started 
off.  As  soon  as  I  got  on  their  track,  1  followed  it  briskly,  till 
about  noon,  when  I  started  them  a  fresh,  and  letting  out  Toby, 
they  and  he,  and  I»  all  ran  as  fast  as  we  could;  but  they  got  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  head  of  me,  when  dash!  one  of  them  took  up 
a  tree;  which  I  soon  knew  by  the  manner  of  the  dog's  barking. 
Oh!  said  I,  I've  got  another  one.  When  I  came  up  to  the  dog,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a  panther  up  a  tree,  shaking  his  tail,  and  look- 
ing just  like  a  cat  when  she  is  going  to  jump  on  a  mouse:  but  says 
I,  my  fine  fellow,  I'll  soon  stop  your  jumping.  So,  I  ups  with  my 
rifle,  and  down  he  came,  as  dead  as  if  he  had  never  oeen  alive. 
Well,  I  skinned  him,  and  fastened  his  skin  to  my  knapsack,  and 
away  I  started  after  the  other  one.  « 

The  last  fellow  did  not  like  to  travel  without  his  companions. 
I  suppose  he  wondered  what  had  become  of  them. — He  kept  dodg- 
ing about,  first  one  way,  then  another,  as  if  he  expected  them  to 
come  up  with  him:  but  he  bad  another  guess  kind  of  a  companion 
hunting  for  him.  Well,  as  I  said,  after  I  had  skinned  the  second 
one,  I  started  after  tlie  third,  and  in  about  two  hours,  I  roused  him 
from  behind  an  old  log,  and  Tobv  and  he  had  a  fine  run  for  about 
ten  minutes.  I  stood  still;  for  I  thought  maybe  the  panther  would 
take  a  circuit  to  hunt  for  the  other  ones,  and  so  he  did;  but  the 
dog  was  so  close  bv  him,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  tree;  in  order, 
I  suppose  to  see  the  better  who,  and  how  many  were  after  him. 
As  soon  as  I  knew,  by  the  barking,  that  he  had  trec'd,  away  I  ran, 
and  soon  got  on  the  track.  I  took  notice  of  it  on  a  leaning  tree 
which  1  ran  past  to  the  dog,  who  was  about  ten  rods  further,  look- 
ing Qp  at  a  large  hemlock,  and  making  a  great  racket  I  looked  up, 
but  I  could  see  no  panther.    I  went  off  a  little  distance  where  I 
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eottid  see  everj  limb;  but  the  d — I  a  panther  waa  there.  Why, 
said  },  this  can  be  no  ghost,  to  vanish  in  this  way— he  mast  be  on 
some  of  these  trees — ^but  let  us  go  where  1  last  saw  the  track.  So 
I  went  back  to  the  leaning  tree  where  1  had  last  seen  it.  It  waa 
a  pretty  larse  hemlock,  which  ^ad  fallen  against  another,  and 
looking  up,  Uiere  I  saw  the  fellow,  sure  enough,  crouching,  right 
in  the  crotch,  where  the  leaning  tree  lay  across  the  other,  close 
down,  so  hidden  by  the  limbs  and  green  leaves  of  the  hemlock, 
that  I  could  see  only  a  small  part  of  his  body.  In  ninnine 
to  the  do^  I  had  gone  rieht  under  him.  Although  I  could  see  bat 
little  of  him,  from  the  place  where  I  stood,  yet  as  I  was  sure  that 
what  I  saw  was  his  snoulder,  I  did  not  wait  to  see  any  more  of 
him  but  took  a  fair  sight,  and  drew  my  trigger.  Well,  he  did  not 
budge!  I  looked  at  him  for  some  time;  but  he  did  not  move.  I  was 
sure  I  had  shot  him  through,  and  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  any 
more  lead  on  him.  His  tail  hung  over  the  crotch  of  the  large  tree, 
and  there  was  a  smaller  tree  which  ^rew  up  close  to  the  crotch, 
and  I  thought  I  could  climb  up  the  little  tree,  so  as  to  catch  his 
tail  and  see  whether  he  was  dead  or  no:  but  just  as  I  was  about 
half  way  up,  I  saw  his  tail  begin  to  move,  and  before  I  could  get 
to  the  ground,  his  head  and  fore-parts  slid  over  the  crotch,  and 
down  he  came  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  So  I  skinned  him;  and  thea 
went  back  to  the  one  C  had  killed  first,  and  skinned  him;  and  got 
home  that  night  And  1  sent  word  to  the  fellow  who  saw  them 
by  the  spring  brook,  that  if  he  would  come  to  me,  1  would  show 
him  the  skins  of  his  three  panthers*"  PBKBORiNua. 


LITERARY  INDOLENCE. 

From  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bockmioster. 

There  are  some  finely  attempered  spirits  who,  diszusted  at 
the  grossness  of  the  common  occupations  of  active  lire,  are  in 
danger  of  relinquishing  its  duties  in  the  luxurious  leisure  of  study. 

The  young  man  enamoured  of  literature,  sometimes  casts  a  dis- 
dainful look  at  the  worid.  He  finds  it  easier  to  read  than  to  think, 
and  to  think  than  to  act  This  indisposition  increases  by  indul- 
gence. His  learning  becomes  effeminate.  He  reads  to  furnish 
amusement  for  his  imagination;  not  to  provide  materials  for  in- 
tellectual greatness.  He  goes  to  his  books  to  enjoy  a  certain  mild 
delirium  of  the  mind,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  society,  and  of 
the  account  which  he  must,  one  dav,give  of  his  studies  and  advan- 
tages. He  thinks  he  was  not  made  for  the  world,  and  ouits  it  in 
disgust,  to  seek  relief  in  that  sort  of  employment  which  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  Rambler  has  justly  called  •*  the  invisible  riot  of  the 
mind— the  secret  prodigality  of  being  secure  from  detection  and 
fearless  of  reproach."  SamoUrp  No.  89. 

The  moral  defects  and  faults  of  temper  to  which  scholars  are 
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exposed,  are  not  peculiar  to  anj  country.  It  it  everr  where  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation,  to  ge- 
nerate the  notion  of  innocence  and  moral  security;  but  men  of  let- 
ters should  remember  that,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  religion,  sim- 
ple unprofitableness  partakes  of  the  nature  of  crime.  They  should 
know  too,  that  there  are  solitary  diseases  of  the  imagination,  not 
less  fatal  to  the  mind  than  the  vices  of  society.  Whoever,  by  his 
sober  studies,  only  feeds  his  selfishness  or  his  pride,  maybe  more 
to  blame  than  the  pedant  or  coicomb  in  literature,  though  he  may 
be  less  ridiculous. 

That  learning,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  lives  and  dies  with  its 
possessor,  is  more  worthless  than  his  wealth  which  descends  to 
nis  posterity;  and  where  the  heart  remains  uncultivated  and  the 
affections  sluggish,  the  mere  man  of  erudition  may  be  indeed  an 
object  of  popular  admiration,  like  the  palaces  of  ice  in  Russia, 
the  work  of  vanity,  lighted  up  with  artificial  lustre,  yet  cold,  use* 
less,  and  uninhabited;  and  destined  soon  to  pass  away  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence.  Let  all,  then,  who  fell  them- 
selves sinking  under  the  gentle,  but  fatal,  pressure  of  sloth,  or  who 
seek  in  learned  seclusion  that  moral  security  which  is  the  reward 
of  virtuous  resolution  alone,  remember  that  they  do  not  escape  ei- 
ther  temptation  or  responsibility  by  retiring  to  the  repose  and  si- 
lence of  a  library.  Though  the  pleasure  is  often,  in  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient motive  and  reward,  yet  must  we  not  forget  that  we  all  owe 
something  to  society.  The  well-known  tendency  of  men  of  letters 
to  indolence  and  retirement  must,  therefore,  be  resolutely  coun- 
teracted. Learning  is  not  a  superfluity,  and  tMUy  must,  uler  all, 
be  the  object  of  our  studies. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

PROGRESS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  which  do  honour  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  propagation  of  none  has 
been  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  took  its  rise  in  En- 
gland nineteen  years  ago;  and  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  its  foun- 
ders, and  numerous  associates,  have  extended  its  relations  and 
resources  over  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  sole  object  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  sacred  writini^s;  and,  though  many  of  its  members 
contribute  to  other  philanthropic  acts  of  analc^us  description, 
the  society,  as  such,  does  not  co-operate  therewim.  In  the  report 
of  M.  de  Stael,  secretary  to  one  of  these  societies,  we  find  a  com- 
plete narrative  of  its  progress.  Great  Britain  stands  foremost  on 
the  list,  and  there  the  Parent  Society  exists,  under  the  title  of 
British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society.  Conjoined  with  its  auxiliary 
societies  in  the  different  British  possessions^  it  distributes,  amuH 
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ally,  more  fhan  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  Bibles  or  New 
TeBtaments.  After  Endand,  M.  de  Stael  passes  in  review,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  he  finds  no  trace  of  any 
such  association;  but  in  other  Christian  states  there  are  societies, 
as  at  Amsterdam,  Basle,  Lausanne,  Marfoourg,  &c.  And  in  Russia, 
one  hundred  and  ten  editions  of  the  scriptures  have  been  published, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  copies  in 
thirtj^-six  different  languages.  In  the  United  States,  besides  the 
principal  Society  at  New  York,  there  are  three  hundred  and  for^ 
tj  seven  auxiliary  societies.  From  the  strenuous  exertions  of  that 
in  London,  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  known 
languages. 

In  the  vast  enumeration  of  M.  de  StaeU  we  find  the  universal 
and  indefatigable  charity  of  the  institution  penetrating  the  islands 
named  the  Oceanics.  Some  of  these,  as  he  observes,  are  but  im- 
nerfectly  known  to  us,  and  that  from  the  recital  of  voyagers. 
We  may  add,  as  curious  facts,  that  the  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  the  Chinese,  into  the  Greenland  dialect,  into  the  Chappara, 
spoken  by  some  tribes  in  North  America,  and  into  another  spoken 
by  the  Indians  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  A  version  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels has  been  also  printed  for  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  has  been .  circulated  in  Otaheite.  In  France,  the 
benevolent  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been 
emulating  its  rivals.  It  is  but  of  a  few  years  standing;  but  there 
are  one  nundred  and  twenty  auxiliary  societies  among  the  Pro- 
testant population,  in  ^connection  with  the  one  at  Paris.  The 
most  considerable  are  at  Strasbourg,  RocheUoy  Bourdeaux,  L^- 
ons,  Nismes,  &c.  In  the  year  just  elapsed  there  have  been  distri- 
buted four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Bibles,  and 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninetv-six  New  Testaments.  A 
new  edition,  the  Version  of  Osterval^,  is  preparing.  It  had  pro- 
posed a  prize  for  the  best  Memoir^on  the  Spirit,  tne  Object,  and 
the  utility  of  Biblical  Institutions,  and  the  same  has  been  accord* 
ed  to  M.  G.  de  Felice,  of  Lisle,  erandson  of  the  celebrated  de 
Felice,  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Yverdun.  The  labours  of  this 
Protestant  association  must  have  been  unremitting  to  produce 
such  efficacious  results,  its  resources  being  comparatively  scanty. 
Their  monthly  Bulletin  contains  many  curious  facts  and  inci- 
dents, derived  from  their  agents  and  cornespondents,  abroad  and 
at  home.  ' 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  society  was  late- 
ly celebrated  in  New  York.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  amount^- 
ed  to  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents.  In  the  same  time  the  society  printed  seventy-six 
thousand  eig^t  hundred  and  seventy-five  Bibles  and  Testaments: 
seven  handred  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  different  languages 
have  been  received  as  donations  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  two  thousand  have  been  printed  with  stereo- 
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tjrpe  plates  Monniig  to  the  siwAeij  at  Lexington  in  Keatackjr— 
makins  a  total  of  Tour  handred  and  three  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  firtj-two  Bibles  and  Teataoienta,  or  parts  of  the  latter,  print* 
ed,  or  otherwise  obtained,  for  circulation  bj  the  society  daring 
the  first  eight  jrears  of  its  existence. 

The  'institution  of  Sunpat  Schools  arose  ortgjinallj  from  the 
disinterested  exertions  of  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  England. 
The  first  consequences  of  his  success  are  detailed  in  the  homelj 
strains  of  a  cotemporarj  poet  as  follows: 

Informing  then  the  clergj  whom  he  knew. 
Of  this  successful  issue  of  his  schemes, 
He  soon  their  friendly  influence  obtained. 
And  kind  co-operation  in  the  work. 
For  now  the  seTeral  parishes  around 
Percenr'd  the  beauties  of  this  new  design, 
And  Sunday -Schools  with  peaceful  sway  controll'd 
The  ScT'ral  parts  of  this  capacious  town, 
Whence,  widely  spreading  oVr  the  British  land. 
From  place  to  place  the^r  rapidly  advance. 
To  tell  of  which  and  their  important  ends. 
Will  in  succeeding  pages  be  my  theme. 
Farther  on,  we  are  told, 

Instruction  now  her  friendly  guidance  gave 
To  eighteen  hundred  of  the  youth  of  Leeds, 
Thro'  the  sweet  medium  of  tne  Sunday-Schools; 
And  Stockport  next  a  school  did  quickly  raise. 
Which,  since  increasing  to  a  large  extent. 
Can  boast  the  favour  of  a  royal  breast,— 
The  patronage  of  Kent's  iUustrious  Duke. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  BAR, 

Mr.  Oldsohool, 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Brou^am,  one  of  her 
counsel,  stated  one  of  the  privileges  of  his  profession  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:— «« An  advocate,'^  be  said,  *'  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  knows  but  one  person  in  the  world,  and  that  person  is  his 
client  To  save  that  client  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at 
all  hazards  and  costs  to  other  persons,  and,  amoi^  them,  to  him- 
self, is  his  first  and  only  duty;  and  in  performing  this  duty  he 
must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  torments,  the  destruction  whicn  he 
may  bring  upon  others.  Separating  the  duty  of  a  patyot  from  that 
of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though  it 
should  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion." 

I  am  not  a  professional  raani  Sir,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
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more  foolith  and.  wicked  declaration  than  this,  was  perhaps,  never 
made  in  a  court  of  justice,  or,  I  might  add,  in  the  cells  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. In  principle  it  is  false,  and  its  utter  want  of  policy 
would  disgrace  an  attorney  of  six  months'  standing.  It  deprives 
the  advocate  of  even  the  appearance  of  sincerity;  we  lose  sight  of 
the  champion  of  right  and  think  only  of  the  retainer  in  his  pocket* 
by  the  mi^cal  influence  of  which  ne  is  made  to  invoke  all  the 
powers  of  nietoric  in  defence  of  shameless  depravity  and  atro- 
cious ^uilt.  This  speech  was  highly  applauded  in  England  as  an 
oratorical  performance;  but  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  commenc- 
ing with  an  avowal  which  alarms  the  mind  and  provokes  the  strict- 
est scrutiny  into  the  arguments  which  may  subsequently  be  urged 
by  the  speaker. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  the  line  of  a  lawyer's  privileges. 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  rigia  moralist,  has  given  a  charter  to  the  profes- 
sion sufficiently  liberal  for  all  proper  purposes;  but  I  hope  it  will 
never  be  maintained  in  an  American  court  of  justice,  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fee  releases  a  man  from  the  obligations  of  social  vir- 
tue and  future  responsibility. 

I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

•«  We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law.— Sir  William  Forbes 
said,  he  thought  an  honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause 
which  he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  '  Sir,  (said  Mr.  John- 
son,) a  lawyer  has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
cause,  yi^hich  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion,  and 
then  he  is  bound  to  give  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cau^e  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  Consider,  Sir,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  courts  of  justice?  It  is  that  every  man  may  have  his 
cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is 
not  to  tell  what  he  knows  to  bo  a  lie:  he  is  not  to  produce  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  false  deed;  but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of 
the  jury  and  of  the  jud^,  and  determine  what  snail  be  the  effect 
of  evidence — what  shall  be  the  result  of  legal  argument  Aa  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  -man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers 
are  a  class  of  the  community,  who,  by  study  and  experience,  (iave 
acquired  the  art  and  power  of  arranging  evidence,  and  of  apply- 
ing to  the  points  at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is 
to  do  for  his  client  all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do  for  himself, 
if  he  could^  If  by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of 
skill,  and  a  better  method  of  communication,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
There  must  always  be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or  another; 
and  it  is  better  that  advantage  should  be  had  by  talents,  than  by 
chance.  If  lawyers  were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they  were 
sure  they  were  just,  a  man  mi^ht  be  precluded  altogether  from  a 
trial  of  bis  claim,  though  were  it  judicially  examined^  it  might  be 
found  a  very  just  claim.' 
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*«  This  wits  sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  repressed  a 
too  refined  scrupulosity  of  conscience." 

Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Your  predecessor,  Mr.  (Mdschool,  frequently,  and  I  believe  with 
great  truth,  tioasted  of  his  obligations  to  the  members  of  the  bar 
for  the  contributions  ^hich  their  learning  and  eenius  enabled  them 
to  make  to  bis  pages.  Ma^  I  express  a  wish  that  the  pa^^age^, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  induce  some  of  them  to  consider  the 
subject  and  affbrd  your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  reflections? 

A  Student. 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TEMPER. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bnrke  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  paiater. 
"  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation  always,  and  of 
anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt.  Who  can  live  in  the  world  with- 
out some  trial  of  his  patience?  But  believe  me,  my  dear  Barry, 
the  arms  with  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be 
combated,  and  the  qualities  with  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  u», 
and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indaU 
gence  to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves — ^which 
are  not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think, but 
virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  aignify  our  nature 
as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune;  for,  nothim^ 
can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-composed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life 
in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every 
one  about  us.  Again  and  again,  my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at 
peace  with  our  species — if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for 
our  own.  Think  what  my  feelings  must  be  from  my'unfeigned 
regard  to  you,  and  from  my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of 
use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  must  be  of  your 
persevering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your  course  ever  since  I 
knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  trace  out  to  you  be- 
forehand. You  will  come  here,  you  will  observe  what  the  artists 
are  doing,  and  you  will  sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation  in  plain 
words,  and  sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.  By  degrees 
you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works*  They  will  be  variously 
criticised;  you  will  defena  them;  yon  will  abuse  tiiose  who  have 
attacked  you;  expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  chal- 
lenges, will  go  forth;  you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun 
you.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship, 
from  fear  of  bein^  engaged  in  your  quarrels;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses which  will  only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  farther 
Quarrels;  you  will  be  obliged,  for  a  maintenance,  to  do  any  thing 
for  any  body;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and 
encouragement;  and  you  will  go  out  ot  the  world  fretted,  disap- 
pointed^ and  ruined.'' 

Works  of  Barry,  vol.  i,  p-  8r. 
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For  the  Port  PoMo. 

ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

On  th«  morning  of  the  battle  at  Brandywine  Creek»  Col.  Ferru- 
•on»  of  the  British  armj,  had  the  life  of  Gen.  Washington  in  his 
power,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  his  brother.  Dr.  A.  Ferguson.  'Die  circnmsiances  related  oo- 
earred  while  Fereuson  lay  with  part  of  his  riflemen  on  a  skirt  of 
a  wood  in  front  of  Gen.  Kn  jphausen's  division.  **  We  had  not  lain 
long  when  a  rebel  offieer,  remarkable  by  a  hussar  dress,  passed 
towards  our  arfny,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  ri^t  flank,  not 
perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  ween 
and  blue,  mounted  on  a  good  bay  norse,  with  a  remarkable  large 
high  cocked  hat  I  ordered  three  sood  shots  to  steal  near  to  them 
and  fire  at  them;  but  the  idea  disgusted  me;  and  I  recalled  the 
order.  The  hussar  in  returning  made  acircuit»but  the  other  pass- 
ed within  a  hundred  yards  of  us;  upon  which  I  advanced  from  the 
wood  towards  him.  Upon  my  callinff,  he  stopped;  but  after  look- 
ing at  me,  proceeded.  I  again  drewnis  attention,  and  made  sign 
to  him  to  stop,  ievellinr  my  piece  at  him;  but  he  slowly  continued 
his  way.  As  I  was  wi&in  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  auickest 
firing,  I  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him,  be- 
fore ne  was  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  only  to  determine;  but  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who 
was  acquitting  himself  very  cooly  of  his  duty;  so  I  let  him  alone. 
The  day  after,  I  had  been  tellinf^  this  story  to  some  wounded  offi- 
cers who  lay  in  the  same  rpom  with  me»  when  one  of  our  sui^ons, 
who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers,  came  in  and 
lold  us,  that  they  had  been  informing  him,  that  Gen.  Washington 
was  all  the  morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a 
French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he  himself  dressed  and  mounted 
in  every  point  as  above  describeid.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  Aot 
know  at  the  time  who  it  was."  See  jBusft'i  ContinwxAtm;  vol.  ii, 
p.  122;  Note. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WASHINGTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  time: 

An  unhappy  di&rence  had  occurred  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness between  the  general  and  his  much  respected  aid,  which  pro- 
duced the  tatter's  withdraw  from  his  family.  A  few  days  preced- 
ing this  period,  Hamilton  had  been  engaged  all  the  morning -in 
copying  some  despatches,  which  the  general,  when  about  to  take 
his  usual  rounds,  directed  him  to  forward  as  soon  as  finished. 

ju»»  1824^^110.  Sa^  64 
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Washinj^tDii  finding  on  his  return  the  despatdiet  on  ihe  tiUe, 
renewed  his  directions  in  expressions  indicating  his  surprise  at  the 
delay;  and  again  leaving  his  apartment>  found,  when  he  returned, 
the  aespatches  where  he  had  left  them.  At  this  time  Hamilton 
had  gone  out  in  search  of  the  courier,  who  had  been  lone  waiting, 
when  accidentally  he  met  the  Marquis  La  Vajette,  who  seizing 
him  bj  the  button  (as  was  the  habit  of  this  zealous  nobleman)  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation;  which  being  continued  with  the  Mar- 
quis' usual  earnestness,  dismissed  from  ilamilton^s  mind  for  some 
minutes  the  object  in  view.  At  length  breaking  off  from  the  Mari- 
quis  he  reached  the  courier,  and  directed  him  to  come  forward  to 
receive  his  cham  and  orders.  Betuming  he  found  the  general 
seated  bj  the  tia>le,  on  which  lay  the  desnatches«  The  moment 
he  appeared,  Washington,  with  warmth  ana  sternness,  chided  him 
for  the  delay;  to  which  Hamilton  mildly  replied,  stating  the  cause; 
when  the  general,  rather  irritated  than  mollified,  sternly  rebuked 
him.  To  this  Hamilton  answered,  **  If  your  excellency  thinks 
proper  thus  to  address  me,  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  yoo."  He 
proceeded  to  the  table,  took  up  the  despatches,  sent  off  the  ex- 
press, packed  up  his  baggage,  and  quitted  head-quarters* 

Although  Washington  took  no  measures  to  restore  him  to  his 
family,  yet  he  treajted  him  with  the  highest  respect;  givine  to  turn 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  wnich  now  formed  a 
part  of  La  Fayette's  corps,    Zee's  «Veiiioirf,  voLii,  p.  S4i:  Note. 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

lUugtratiims  of  the  Tragedy  of  Faustua,  by  Goethe.  Engraved 
and  published  by  Henry  Stone.  Washington  City,  D.  C.  1824. 
With  an  introduction. 

The  engravings  executed  by  Mr.  Stone,  will  probably  not  be 
duly  appreciated  b^  the  majoritv  of  those  who  view  them,  the  ro- 
mance of  Faust  being  not  mucn  known  in  this  country,  and  the 
translations  that  have  appeared  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  6ower*8,  recently  published,  being  little  calculated  to  convey 
a  just  idea  of  this  astonishing  production.  The  introductonr  no- 
tice to  these  engravings  intimates  the  serious  character  of  the 
book.  In  truth,  Faust  is  led  on  to  crime  by  so  gentle  a  descent: 
his  offences  spring  so  entirely  from  the  fatality  tibat  weighs  him 
down:  the  miseries  which  he  accumulates  on  tiie  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mar^ret  are,  as  it  were,  so  little  his  fatilt:  his  love  for  her 
is  so  true:  his  interviews  with  Margaret  both  before  and  after  their 
mutual  fault  so  little  resemble  those  of  an  abandoned  seducen  his 
expressions  of  remorse  flow  in  such  a  manner  from  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  recollect  that  tiie  first  error 
always  leads  to  others,  to  be  disposed  to  criminate  Faust,  who 
neither  resembles  Don  Juan,  nor  Manfredi,  nor  Lewis's  Monk. 
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but  as  a  poetical  comporition  is  sui  generis.  The  introduction  to 
the  ei^avings  afibrdd  no  key  to  their  meaning.  Probably  the 
author  has  omitted  an  explanation,  that  he  mij|;ht  allow  the  spec- 
tator the  pleasure  of  solving  the  subjects  for  himself,  or  to  avoid 
exciting  beforehand  a  curiosity  in  respect  to  a  book  which  in  his 
opinion  we  should  hesitate  before  we  read,  criticise,  or  recom- 
mend. But,  whatever  were  the  writer's  motives,  in  not  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  plates,  we  shall  state  in  a  feW  words  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  they  represent. 

In  the  first  plate,  God,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  orders  the 
genius  of  evil,  (Mephistopheles,)  to  visit  the  earth.  Menhisto- 
pheles  bees  to  be  excused  from  the  mission.  *<  Mankind  is  alrcuidj 
so  miserable,"  said  he.  But  tlie  orders  of  the  Almighty  are  posi- 
tive, and  Mephistopheles  descends  to  the  terrestrial  regions. 

The  second  plate  represents  Faust  and  his  fellow  collegian, 
Wagner.  Faust  call^  tne  attention  of  his  companion  to  a  dog 
which  is  crossing  the  field,  whose  sparkling  eyes  are  fixed  on  him. 
This  dog  is  Mephistopheles. 

In  the  next  plate,  Mei^istopheles  appears  in  Faust's  study,  in 
the  same  shape. 

In  the  fourth  plate,  the  evil  genius  shows  himself  in  the  human 
form.  Faust  gives  him  a  written  instrument  by  which  he  sells 
himself  to  the  perfidious  distributor  of  earthly  pleasures. 

In  the  following  plate  he  is  seen  beginning  to  enjoy  these  g^fts. 
He  has  become  young  again.  His  student's  robe  is  changed  into 
the  habiliments  of  an  elegant  youth. 

In  the  sixth  plate  he  is  represented  in  company  with  Margaret, 
in  front  of  the  scene,  while  Mephistopheles  appears  in  the  back 
eround.  Faust  accosts  Margaret  and  requests  permission  to  con- 
duct her  home.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  how  widely  the 
different  classes  in  Germany  are  separated  by  aristocratical  ranks, 
to  feel  the  charm  of  the  naive  a^^Bwer  of  the  poor  Margaret  to  the 
title  of  <*  young  lady,"  bestowed  on  her  by  her  seJucer.  Marga* 
ret  is  that  being  endowed  with  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  whom 
Mephistopheles  had  shown  to  Faust  in  those  scenes  where  he  had 
displayed  to  him  his  supernatural  powers. 

Faust  had  requested  of  Mephistopheles  some  ornaments  for  his 
new  acquaintance.  The  demon  brings  them,  and  conducts  him 
into  the  bedchamber  of  Mar^ret 

In  another  plate  the  pddtgirl  is  exhibited  as  full  of  astonishment 
at  findine  a  present  on  her  table.  The  chamber^  the  furniture,  a 
cross,  and  flowers,  attest  that  she  is  y«^  ihnocent 

Mar^ret  is  afterwards  seen  with  Faust  in  a  garden,  which  she 
had  visited,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  Mephistopheles:  the 
latter  is  drawing  off  the  mother. 

The  plate  in  which  Faust  embraces  Margaret  scarce  needs  ex- 
planation: it  is  evidently  <'the  fijnit  kiss:"  yet  it  is  horribly  con- 
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tnsted  with  the  infernal  joy  of  Mephistophelei,  who  is  regarding 
the  scene  at  a  distance. 

In  another  plate*  Margaret  adores  the  Virgin  Mary.  Those 
who  have  read  Goethe's  romance  will  recollect  with  emotion  the 
groans  of  the  distressed  suppliant 

At  this  crisis  Mai]|^ret's  brother  arrives  from  camp,  and  enga- 
ges Mephistopheles  in  single  combat,  under  her  windows.  Fanst 
comes  to  ^e  assistance  ot  Mephistopheles,  and  kills  the  brotho' 
on  the  spot. 

The  interior  of  a  church  is  next  seen.  Margaret  prays  with 
fervour.  Mephistopheles  stands  behind  her.  Goethe  introduces 
here  the  chant  of  muercre,  with  which  Margaret  interminjgles  her 
lamentations.  In  no  other  poem  is  there  a  finer  dramatic  effect 
produced  tiian  in  this  passage  of  Faust. 

fiut  it  is  not  Margaret  alone  that  is  seized  with  remorse.  Faust 
begins  to  tremble  before  his  inward  monitor.  He  has  recourse  to 
Mephistopheles:  but  what  can  repentance  expect  from  vice?  The 
fruits  of  tne  first  offence  are  beginning  to  appear.  Maigaret  mur- 
ders the  pledge  of  their  love.  Faust  hears  or  it  and  wishes  to  save 
her.  He  is  seen  moving  about  near  the  place  of  eiecutlon,  with 
all  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  cavalier,  accompanied  by 
Mephistopheles,  who,  oveijoyed  at  these  scenes  of  fear  and  of  de- 
,  struction,  at  this  combination  of  human  aftony  collected  round  the 
gibbet,  appears  balancing  himself  on  his  norse,  which  carries  him 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  impatient  lover  of  the  miserable 
Mai|garet. 

The  wild  and  infernal  scenes  represented  in  the  succeeding 
plates  are  emanations  of  genius  whicn  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
pen.  In  the  two  last,  Maigaret  is  in  prison  and  Faust  busy  to  ef- 
fect her  escape.  But  she  invokes  death,  and  Mephistopheles  calls 
for  and  carries  off  Faust. 

Mad.  deStael  has  translated  the  last -scene  of  thistragedj, 
in  her  work  on  <*  Germany;'*  b«t  we  should  not  advise  any  one  m 
affliction  to  p^hrae  it 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE.* 

For  the  Port  Folio. 

Mr.  Adlam  has  been  a  zealous  and  succeasfal  caltivator  of 
Tines  for  aereral  years  past,  first  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Sas- 
qoehannah,  and  latterlj  near  George  Town  in  the  district  of  Co- 
himbia;  and  having  found  that  a  considerable  degree  of  attention 
has  been  excited  to  the  subject,  he  has  compiled  the  present  little 
book  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  intormation  contained  in 
some  of  the  best  practical  works^i — ^The  object  is  trulj  patriotic, 
and  we  hope  the  well  meant  endeavours  of  the  author  will  be  at- 
tended with  success. — ^Every  farmer  ought  to  have  at  least  one  or 
two  vines  near  nis  house,  to  furnish  grapes  for  his  table,  and  to 
cool  and  refresh  the  parched  and  heated  mouth  in  case  of  sick- 
ness in  his  family.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  regret,  considering  the 
ease  with  which  Tines  are  cultivated,  that  we  so  rarely  find  them 
in  the  gardens  of  farmers.    Native  grapes  abound  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States;  but  few  persmis  have  attempted  to  trans- 
plant them  from  their  native  spots  to  a  house,  or  to  plant  a  cut- 
ting of  them,  while  they  will  not  hesitate  to  ruin  a  fine  vine, 
which  happens  to  be  found  in  their  fields,  by  destroying  its  at- 
tachmentft  to  iriree,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  feast 
from  its  luKUriant  branches.    It  is  a  fact,  that  the  native  vines  of 
our  cpuntry>re  fast  disappearinsin  consequence  of  this  unpardon** 
able  deviistation;  and  that  certain  *' sections"  of  our  land,  which, 
forty ^eari  ago,  abounded  in  fine  grapes,  sre  now  from  the  cause 
mentioned,  nearly  destitute  of  them.   The  cultivation  of  a  grape- 
vine would  not  only  afford  a  luxury  for  the  table,  and  a  fine  shel- 
ter from  the  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  but  prove  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  a  family,  and  even  roi^t  be  found  an  occupation  as* 
agreeable  as  attending  to  the  training  of  game-cocks.  It  would  be 
a  more  profitable,  and  certaiuly  a  more  moral  and  rational  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Adlum  first  treats,  of  the  propagation  of  vines  from  the 
seeds.  2.  Of  the  culture  of  grapes  for  tne  table,  d.  On  grafting 
vines.  4.  On  planting  vineyards.  5.  On  making  wine.  6.  On  making 
wine  from  grapes.  7.  On  making  wine  from  immature  grapes.  8.  Do. 
from  ripe  grapes.  An  appendix  is  added,  containing  extracts  of  let- 
ters from  the  late  Jose^  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  on  making  wine 
from  native  grapes.  2.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
tinderson  of  Edinburgh,  on  wine  from  foreien  grapes,  and  domes- 
tic fruits.-^.  On  matching  for  wine  and  ciden  4.  Directions  to 
press  the  vine.  5.  Renaarks  by  Dr.  Coxe  on  keeping  grapes  on  the 

*  A  Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  io  America,  and  the  best 
mode  of  makinfp  wine,  by  John  Adlum»  Waabiogton  [City;]  Davi^  and 
ForGe»  1823— >lSnio:  pp.  142. 
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vines  after  fmt,  and  in  jars  in  dry  sand.  6.  On  the  Tinea  of 
Spain.  7.  On  the  cuItiTation  of  the  vine,  and  the  fabrication  of 
wines,  by  T^  Coxe  Esq;  and  lastly  a  catalogue  of  the  vines  cul- 
tivated by  the  author  near  G^oi^e  Town. 

On  all  these  subjects,  the  reMer  will  find  plain  and  useful  di- 
rections, and  we  earnestly  recomnend.  this  'performance  to  the 
public.  As  to  the  making  of  wine,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  judicious  in  our  farmers  to  attempt  it  for  some  years  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  because  better  wines  than  can  be  made,  of  for- 
eign growth,  are  to  be  bought;  but  in  the  interior,  it  ought  to  be 
begun  without  delay.  The  way  to  proceed  is,  to  fix  on  a  lively 
and  pleasant  native  grape,*  and  then  to  proptigate  it,  by  plant- 
ing  the  cuttings  as  directed  by  Mr.Adlum,  in  his  book:  or 
in  the  **  American  Farmer:"  vol.  vi,  p.  414.— That  is,  to  lay  in 
two  cuttings  of  three  eyes,  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  still  better 
way  would  be  to  adopt  the  mode  recommended  and  {practised  by 
Mr.  Timothy  JUatlaek,  which  we  know  will  alwavs  insure  suc- 
cess. His  paper  is  contained  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of 
*<  the  Philadelphia  Society,  for  promoting  Agriculture;''  and  fnmi 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  directions  ffiven,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  process,  as  this  may  reach  many  who  have  not  the 
work  to  which  we  refer. 

**  In  February,  take  a  single  joint  of  the  vine  you  choose;  cut  it 
off  half  an  inch  abdve  the  eve,  and  again  at  two  inches  below  the 
eye;  cover  each  end  with  sticking  plaster  of  anv  kind,  and  set  it 
in  a  pot  of  nrden  mould,  above  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and 
unalazed.  The  eye  of  the  cutting  must  be  covered  with  esrth, 
and  then  watered  to  settle  the  ground:  after  this  lay  half  an  inch 
of  horse  manure  on^the  surface  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dry  and 
hard,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  hot-bed  preparad  for  raising  cabbtge- 
plants.  If  more  than  one  shoot  rises  from  the  eye,  rub  off  all  but 
the  strongest.   About  the  first  of  June,  turn  out  the  viiie  from  the 

*  The  selection  of  a  natire  grape  is  ad?ised,  because  there  is  e  g^realer 
prospect  of  success  with  it,  than  with  many  foreign  grapes,  for  irhich  the 

e articular  climate  and  soil  they  are  to  be  placed  in,  may  not  be  saiuhle; 
nt  if  a  well  tasted  Dative  species  cannot  be  procured,  then  let  a  foreign 
one  of  known  good  quality  and  a  sure  bearer  be  chosen.  Alexander's 
or  Tasker's  grape,  which  JIfr.  Legaux^  of  Springmill,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
calls  **  CoDstantia,"  is  one  of  the  surest  bearers,  and  a  hardy  rine;  and  is 
well  worth  attention,  as  it  improves  rery  much  by  cultivation.  These 
remarks  appW  equally  to  the  VUi$  Syhutrit  or  blue  bunch  grape,  which 
when  perfectly  ripe,  are  excellent  They  are  still  better  alter  exposure 
to  a  slight  frost.— They  also  form  an  agreeable  material  for  pies.  When  in- 
sects are  troublesome  to  grrapes,  they  may  be  kept  under  by  suspending 
wide  mouthed  mustard  bottles  half  filled  with  molasses  and  water,  from  the 
branches.  The  sweet  fluid  will  attract  these  enemies. — They  may  be 
also  prevented  from  ascending  from  the  earth,  by  smearing  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  vine  with  molasses.— The  dead  bark  on  the  stems 
and  lai^^e  branches  of  vines,  harbours  insects,  and  should  be  annually 
pulled  off.  The  removal  of  this  bark  will  also  promote  the  health  of  the  pltat 
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pot»  and  set  it  in  the  gardeiiy  or  at  the  east  or  north  end  of  your 
house;  wherever  it  can  be  protected  from  violence.  It  will  grow 
in  anj  soil,  but  like  other  plants  it  grows  best  in  the  best  soil. 
When  first  removed,  water  it  at  a  distance  from  the  plant,  so  as 
to  draw  the  earth  toward  the  vine,  instead  of  washinj;  the  ground 
from  it  if  jou  water  it  afterwards,  pour  the  water  into  a  trench 
at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the  plant:  for  unless  this  jNrecaution 
be  used,  watering  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  does  most  in- 
jury in  the  driest  time.  As  the  vine  shoots,  it  must  be  prevented 
from  falling.  In  November,  a  sli^t  covering  of  straw  is  benefi- 
cial to  prevent  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  vine:  In  Febntarv  it 
must  be  trimmed  by  cutting  it  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  nrst 
or  lowest  elasper,  leaving  one  stronj;  full  |eye:  all  the  eyes  below 
are  to  be  caretully  rubb^  off,  as  being  imperfect — The  eye  thus 
left  will  sometimes  produce  more  than  one  shoot  in  which  case 
all  but  the  strongest  should  be  rubbed  oft. — In  November,  this 
shoot  is  again  to  be  covered,  and  in  the  following  February  is  to 
be  again  cut  off  above  the  second  lowest  claspen  that  is  leaving 
on  two  eyes  to  shoot  this  season,  and  again  rubbine  off  all  the  eyes 
below  the  lowest  elasper.  Both  ^ese  shoots  should  be  permitted 
to  srow  to  their  utmost  length;  which  if  the  soil  be  favourable, 
will  be  very  considerable,  and  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for 
fruit  in  the  next  season.  In  the  third  February  cutting,  three  eyes 
upon  each  shoot  may  be  left,  and  no  more.  From  this  time  for- 
ward all  the  side  branches  from  the  shoots  of  the  year  are  to  be 
rubbed  off,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaf  whence  they  spring, 
which  is  the  nurse  of  the  bud  at  the  root  of  its  stem. 
.  At  the  fourth  time  of  cutting  the  vine,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, it  may  be  cut  about  the  last  of  October;  four  eyes  may  then 
be  left,  and  at  the  fifth  cutting,  five  eyes  may  tie  left  on  each 
shoot,  and  never  more,  even  in  Qie  most  vieorous  state  of  erowth, 
for  the  injuries  thereby  done  to  the  vine  will  be  seen  and  lainent- 
ed  in  succeeding  years.'' 

We  recommend  to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  grapes,  (and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  taste  for  them  will  generalljr  prevail,)  besides 
reading  Mr.  Adlum's  book,  to  consult  the  Domestic  Encyclopoedia 
for  an  abridgement  of  the  paper  by  the  late  Mr,  ^ntil  of  New 
Jersey,  an  experienced  vlgneron,  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society's  Transactions; 
and  for  a. paper  on  the  vines  of  tne  United  States,  by  the  late 
eminent  botanist,  fVittiam  Bartram;  and  for  other  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subjectgenerally.  The  species  of  grape  first  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  B.,  VUis  sylvestrii,  is  tne  blue  bunch  ^pe,  of 
the  middle  States,  a  variety  of  which,  is  the  vine  cultivated  by 
the  late  Joseph  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  and  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Adlum.  ( 

When  Jtfr.  JHum  again  nabliahes,  we  would  direct  his  attention 
to  the  papers  from  Chaptal  on  the  vine,  in  the  ninth  and  tenA 
volumes  oi  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 
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For  the  Port  Folia 
SAGACITY  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

WITH  AM  XTOBIMO  BT  BOTII. 

At  the  Ferry-hous^*,  at  Worcester*  in  EDgland»  was  some  time 
aco  kept  a  Newfoundland  do^  famoas  fbr  having  saved  the  lives 
of  several  people  from  drowning;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  the  water» 
that  he  seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination  to  it  in  other  dogs 
as  an  insult  on  the  species — at  least. if  a  dog  was  left  on  the  bau 
hj  its  master,  with  intent  to  oblige  it  to  follow  the  boat  across  the 
nver,  and  stood  jelpinff  at  thelx)ttom  of  the  steps  unwillinff  to 
take  the  water,  the  ola  dog  would  ^  down  to  him,  and  wiSi  a 
gasping  noise,  as  if  in  mockery,  take  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  throw  him  in,  in  the  manner  attempted  to  be  described  in  the 
annexed  plate— -which  is  a  copy  by  ioyd  from  an  original  by 
Howit^  an  Enriish  artist  who  is  remarkamy  saccessful  in  delinea- 
tions of  animals. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

*  THB  MBMOBT  OF  A  FAVOUBTTK  FAWN9  SUPPOSBD  TO  HATB  BBBIP 

KILLED  BT  SOMB  KBIOBBOUBINO  SPOBTSMBB* 

Beneath  the  shade  of  sombre  pines 
Charissa's*  graceful  form  reclines. 

And  thus  she  breathes  her  sighs: 
''The  fawn  thatmyon^n  hands  had  rear'd. 
Which  oft  my  hours  so  sweetly  cheer'd, 

Now  cold  and  lifeless  lies. 

^  Wo  to  the  ruthless  dogs  of  prey! 
And  men  more  savage  yet  than  they. 

Who  did  the  harb'rous  deed. 
They  had  nerforra'd  a  kinder  part. 
Had  first  tne  weapon  piercM  my  heartr 

That  made  my  Leila's  bleed. 

*'  If  beauty  e'er  a  shield  could  prove, 
And  huntsman's  heart  to  pity  move. 

He  sure  had  stay'd  his  nand. 
But  what  could  beauty's  charm  avail? 
My  fawn  must  die,  lest  sport  should  fail 

These  Nimrods  of  the  land. 

*  x«fic«-Gratia— venuBtaa— benevolentia— Gr.  Lex. 
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**  Of  all  my  kn^riits*  so  true  and  bravf » 
Could  none  my  lovely  Leila  save 

From  this  untimely  end? 
To  sally  forth  at  cry  of  hounds 
Not  one  of  all  the  band  was  founds- 

A  iav'nte  has  no  friend. 

"  Life's  morn  how  bright!  from  cares  how  free! 
My  fawn  I  now  in  fancy  see 

Light  bounding  through  the  grove; 
And  now  by  mute,  yet  fond  caress. 
Beyond  the  force  of  words,  express 
Its  gratitude  and  love. 

"  She  once,  by  fond  affection  led. 
Her  footsteps  to  my  chamber  sped. 

And  lick'd  my  fev'rish  hand. 
Then,  steadfast  gazine,  seem'd  to  say> 
The  pleasures  of  a  walk  to-day. 

How  can  you  thus  withstand? 

**  While  o'er  these  quiet  scenes  we  stray'dv 
There  never  sure  was  fawn  or  maid. 

From  ills  of  life  more  free: 
And  hence  when  usM  abroad  to  roam* 
My  mind,  still  bent  on  joys  of  home, 

Tum'd,  Leila,  e'er  to  thee. 

•*  Of  all  the  blessings  mortals  know. 
There's  nought  like  warm  affection's  glow. 

To  give  our  bosoms  peace: 
It  finds  its  way  to  every  heart — 
Of  bitterest  gnefs  it  sooths  the  smart. 

And  bids  light  troubles  cease. 

«  Why  have  I  met  with  Cold  disdain, 
Not  only  flatt'rers,  weak  and  vain. 

But  some,  reputed  clever?  / 

In  one  stream  flow'd  affection's  tide. 
My  fawn  all  other  pets  supplied. 

And  now  she's  gone  forever! 

«<  Of  life's  best  solace  thus  bereft. 
What  pleasures  or  what  hopes  are  left. 
To  cheat  ita  weary  hour? 

•These  are  a  band  of  gallant  cavaliers,  who,  under  the  namo  of 
<«  Knights  of  the  order  of  St  Frances,"  have  enlisted  Cbemselyes  in  tlfe 
service  of  the  fair  soliloquist 
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FrMD  iD6iii*nr's  tablet  to  eraat 
The  imase  Uiiicy  loves  to  tnu^Oi 
No  Bme  can  have  the  pow  V 

But  hearen's  beheata  mast  be  obejM-* 
.  Thy  sen'rous  tears  then«  lorely  asaidt 

Permit  not  thus  to  flow. 
Know  all  of  bliss  the  world  contains* 
Is  foUow'd  by  its  kindred  pains-^ 

With  joy  e'er  mingles  wo. 

Tis  true,  to  Tic  wifli  pity's  tears 
There's  neither  gem  that  ocean  bears. 

Nor  product  of  the  mine: 
And  woman's  eyes  ne'er  beam  so  brig^t^ 
Or  shed  so  soft  and  sweet  a  light. 

As  when  throuf^  teara  they  ahine. 

But  feelinjp  tender,  warm,  and  pun. 
To  act  a  hu4ier  prt  were^sure 

By  God  ana  nature  given: 
To  bless  some  heart  in  love  allied. 
Its  joys  aui^ment,  its  cares  divide. 

And  give  foretaste  of  heav'n* 


SONNBT.       , 

TRB  l*nAVKS  ARB  VAtLIVG. 

The  leaves  are  falling  fast;— and  they  declare 

That  summer  days  will  shortly  have  an  end; 

That  soon  the  winter's  stormy  blast  will  bend 

The  naked  trees,  that  once,  m  the  mild  air» 

Wav'd  their  wide  branches,  while  the  sun's  fair  face 

Beam'd  on  their  foliage,  and  the  warbling  race 

Chuunted  melodiously  a  mteful  song. 

And  cannot  all  the  art  of  man  prolong 

Their  stay?  Ah  no! — And  he  like  them  most  fall: 

Yes,  he— ^perhaps  before  his  summer's  turn-* 

Must  yield  him  up  to  death's  despotic  call. 

Leaving  his  friends  to  follow  and  to  mourn. 

Life  passes  like  the  season  we  deplore. 

And  birds,  and  trees,  and  sky«  for  us  shall  soon  be  o'er. 
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.  FROH  TH^  ILLINOIS  OAKBTTIfc.. 

liADT  •«  thy  vowa  were  traced  in  sand/' 
With  pencil  light,  and  careless  hanid^ 
And  every  idle  wind  that  blew. 
Declared  the  feeble  lines  untrue;   • 
Trembling  I  saw  thy  plighted  faith. 
The  sport. of  every  vagrant  breath,— 
Yet  lingered  still,  like  one  who  stands. 
To  view  the  flight  of  golden  sands. 

Thy  heart  was  like  the  sweetest  flower. 
That  blossoms  in  a  lady's  bowery— 
And  like  the  bird  of  golden  win^» 
That  sips  the  honied  dews  of  spring 
Light  fancy  loved  to  hover  near. 
The  necued  leaf  that  glittered  there; 
Deceptive  leafl  so  bright  to  view. 
So  sweet  to  taste!  so  trifling  too! 

Lady  resume  thy  pencil  now. 
And  write  thy  cruel  vows  in  snow; 
For  that  is  cold  as  maiden's  heart. 
And  frail  as  sand,  will  soon  depart; 
And  glist'ning  as  the  maiden^s  tear, 
"When  Hymen's  burning  torch  is  near. 
But  when  'tis  brightest,  feeblest  proves, 
Decaying  by  the  warmth  it  loves! 

But  while  alone  the  Ruthless  line. 
New  loves,  andhopes, and  raptures  shine. 
To  'guile  some  raw  enamoured  youth. 
That  recktf  not  of  a  woman's  truth; — 
Forget  the  promise  pledged  to  me; 
Forget  thy  heart's  inconstancy; 
Not  let  a  darken'd  hour  like  this. 
Intrude  to  blight  thy  transient  bliss. 

For  shouldst  thy  truant  fancy,  rove,    • 
Back  to  the  vernal  days  of  love, 
When  new-born  hope  thy  bosom  thrili'd. 
And  vows  were  sworn»  \Sj  Idsses  seai'd. 
The  blush  of  shame  would  brightly  glow. 
Along  the  chilly  page  of  snow. 
And  melting  tablets  far  and  wide. 
Display  thy  faithless  maiden  pride! 

Qni^ivDo. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Siti  Richard  Phillips,  in  an  advertiseroent  prefixed  to  the 
March  number  of  his  Monthly  Magazine,  says  that  ^  the  verj 
name**  of  that  Journal  '*i9  synonymous  with  all  that  is  liberal,  en- 
lightened»  and  useful,  in  the  pursuits  of  man!" 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  recent  English 
Journals,  that  "  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  London  press  is 
subsenrient,  crouching,  base,  and  even  dishonest,  to  a  degree  be- 
yond all  conception."  The  conductors  of  this  press  are  the  vir- 
tuous wights  who  are  so  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  accounts  of 
American  profligacy  which  are  detailed  by  Faux  and  others. 

Regulators  have  been  invented  in  England  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  velocity  of  the  rotations  made  by  the  wheel  of  the  tread- 
mill, and  the  degree  of  animal  strength  expended  upon  it  From 
data  furnished  by  these  regulators,  tney  calculate  At  strength  of 
the  prisoners,  and  fix  the  maximum  of  labour  at  one  time  to  be 
ISOOO  feet  in  ascent  A  day's  work  at  this  rate  is  said  to  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  valley  of  Cha- 
monny;  and  equal  to  the  ascending  seventy-two  times  to  the  top 
of  St  Paul's. 

Certain  Discourses  of  Pliilo  the  Jew,  hitherto  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, and  considered  by  the  learned  as  destroyed  by  time,  have 
been  lately  published  at  Venice.  These  consist  of  "  Sermones, 
1  and  2  de  Providentia,"  and  «  3  de  Animalibus;'*  and  were  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Greek  text  into  a  very  ancient  Armenian 
MS.  Philo  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems on  the  universe;  he  combats  them  with  arguments,  and  ob- 
viates their  objections  to  a  general  and  particular  Providence.  He 
quotes  frequently  from  Plato,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Eschylus,  Pindar, 
and  others;  and  makes  mention  of  many  Greek  philosophers, 
poets,  and  historians* 

Sir  William  Temple,  among  other  interesting  particulars  with 
which  he  has  diversified  the  graver  matter  of  his  Memoirs,  takes 
occasion  to  insert  the  following  remark:  *«  The  excise  in  Holland 
is  great,  and  so  general,  that  I  l)ave  heard  it  observed  at  Amster- 
dam, that  when,  in  a  tavern,  a  certain  dish  of  fish  is  eaten  with 
the  usual  sauce,  thirty  several  excises  are  paid  for  what  is  neces- 
sary to  that  small  service."      * 

Mr.  Miller  has  opened  a  Pudlio  Amehio4n  Library  in  New- 
Bridge  Street,  London. 

The  following  exhibits  tlie  present  state  of  periodical  literature 
in  Philadelphia: 

Newspapers— Philadelphia  Gazette,  Grofjan's  Sale  Report, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,*  United  States  Gazette,  Aurora,  City 
Register,*  Democratic  Prc$s,  Columbian  Observer/  Philadelphia 
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Recorder,  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser,  Christian  Gazette  or 
Yoath'a  Herald,  National  Gazette,  Freeman's  Journal,  American 
Sentinel,  Christian,  Franklin  Gatette,  Statesman— -17.    • 

Magazinss— Port  Folio,  Christian  Advocate,  Museum,  Journal 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  Medical  Journal,  Reformer,*  Political 
Economist,  Medical  Recorder,  American  Monthly  Magazine,  Law 
Journal,  Wesleyan  Repository,*  Advocate  of  Peace — 1 2.* 

All  these  publications  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  our 
Atheneum,  excepting  those  marked  with,  an  asterisk.  The  Co- 
lumbian Observer,  a  daily  vehicle  of  factious  and  frothy  declama- 
mation,  a  sewer  of  egotism,  malic!;nity,  and  impudence,  has  never 
been  allowed  admission  to  that  repository  of  literature.  The 
Statesman,  notwithstanding  its  maaniBcent  title,  is  merely  a 
servile*  echo  of  the  last,  being  in  tact  another  edition  from  the 
same  types;  tbe  name  only  being  chan^d.  It  is  sent  to  the  rooms 
without  order  and  received  without  notice. 

The  United  States  Literary  Gazette  is  a  new  weekly  journal, 
just  commenced  at  Boston..  It  contains  a  review  of  two  of  Mr. 
Neal's  mad  rhapsodies,  entitled  "Randolph,**  and  "Errata," 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  The  writer  says  there  exists  some  question 
about  the  authorship  of  Randolph,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
fact  from  internal  evidence.  We  are  not  put  to  that  trouble,  in 
this  quarter,  since  his  publishers  here  use  his  name  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  if  it  had  been  printed  in  the  title  page.  His  affecta- 
tion of  concealment  only  excites  a  smile.  It  is  alleged,  in  this 
article,  that  he  has  been  "  much  beaten  in  Baltimore.^  We  are 
no  very  warm  admirers  of  the  club  law  of  that  renowned  city,  but 
in  the  present  instance  we  must  adroit  that  Mr.  Neal  has  always 
appeared  to  us  a  fit  subject  for  the  strait  waistcoat  or  a  cowskin. 

In  a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman,  now  in  London,  it  is 
stated  that  the  splendid  speech  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  which 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  during  the  late  session  of  Confess,  is 
about  to  be  distributed  throughout  that  country,  in  the  idiom  of 
the  descendants  of  Demosthenes. 

Mr.  Small  has  published,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume.  Prose  by  a 
Poet,  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in 
our  last  number. 

We  have  seen  proposals  for  publishing  an  abridgment  of  the 
quarto  volumes  ot  the  Port  Folio.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
enterprise  are,  that  "  these  volumes  have  frequently  l^en  inquired 
for,  but  no  copies  can  be  found  exposed  for  sale.*'  If  the  anony- 
mous person,  who  has,  somewhat  unceremoniously  as  y^  think, 
undertaken  to  publish  and  vend  an  abridgment  of  our  work,  will 
inquire  at  the  proper  place — ^i.  e.  tiie  Publication  Office  of  the 
Port  Folio,— he  will  learn  tiiat  no  demand  for  the  whole  or  any 
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part  of  H,  has  erer  been  unsaccesafully  made  at  that  i^ace*  Some 
jears  ago  proposals  for  publishing  a  selection  from  this  macazint 
were  issued  by  the  present  editor;  but  the  execution  of  his  desini 
waa  postponed  on  account  of  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  tne 
sale  of  the  back  volumes,  of  which  a  large  quantity  were,  owl  «M< 
are,  on  hand*  It  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  Mr.  Dennie;  and 
we  have  in  our  possession,  an  £ditor*»  eoptf  in  which  are  marked, 
those  articles  which  he  wished  to  preserve  m  this  form;  namenras 
corrections  of  the  text  have  been  made,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  names  of  authors  are  disclosed.  We  have  also  had  access  to 
several  cojnes  in  the  libraries  of  gentlemen  who  were  intimate 
with  him  and  contributed  largely  to  his  journal.  From  these 
sources,  it  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  volume  of  selections,  with 
a  life  of  Mr.  Dennie,  some  of  nis  private  letters,  and  biographical 
notes  respecting  some  of  his  anonymous  correspondents* 

Mr.  Small  has  in  press, 

1.  A  History  of  tne  Colonies  planted  by  the  EngHsh  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  from  their  settlomeift  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  that  war  which  terminated  in  their  independencei 
which  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Chief  Justice  MoT' 
skttlL 

8.  A  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  by  Peter  8,  Duponeeau^  Esq. 
with  an  introduction  and  an  appendix  in  which  will  be  contained 
a  sketch  of  the  national  and  judiciary  powers  exercised  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Colonies  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  Thomas  Sergeant, 
Esq. 

3.  A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions; 
comprising  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  a  suit  at 
law,  by  Henry  John  Stephen,  Esq* 

4.  A  compendium  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  by  7%omas  Peaks, 
Sergeant  at  Liaw,  5th  edition,  with  the  addition  of  notes  and  re- 
ferences to  all  the  American  Authorities,  by  Joseph  P.  JWrris, 
Jr.  Esq. 

5.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  by  JY'eil  Ghw,  Esq, 
with  the  addition  of  American  notes  and  references,  by  Edward 
D.  Insraham,  Esq. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophicid  Society,  vol.  % 
new  series,  quarto,  with  several  plates. 

7.  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  in  1  vol.  ]2mo.  with  the  notes 
of  Professors  Cooper  and  Keating. 

Mess.  Carey  and  Lea  have  in  press,  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  source  of  the  St.  Peters,  Lake  Winnepeck,  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  &c.  performed  in  the  year  1823,  by  order  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  Ste- 
phen H.  Long,  Major  of  the  United  States*  Engineers.— Compiled 
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from  the  notes  of  Major  Long^  Messrt.  Say*  Keating^.  Calhoun* 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  party,  by  William  H«  Keating,  A.  M. 
&c«  &c.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  PennsyWania,  and  Geologist  and  Historiographer  to  the  ex- 
pedition*   In  2  vols.  8vo  with  plates. 

We  are  glad  to  oh^enre  that  «*  The  Albion''  pursues  its  course 
successfully  notwitiistanding  the  obstacles  which  prejudice  and 
illiberality  endeavoured  to  throw  in  its  way.  This  is  a  weekly 
gazette,  published  at  New  York  (86,)  and  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  selections  from  the  Bnglish  newspapers,  which  are  made 
with  discrimination  and  taste. 

Jacob  Wagner,  E$(].  proposes  to  publishi  in  Philadelphia,  a 
weekly  journal  of  politics  and  literature.  This  gentleman  has 
been  so  long  and  so  advantageously  known  to  the  public,  that  we 
shall  only  add  our  cordial  wishes  forhis  success. 

Peter  Force  has  published  the  5th  vol.  of  his  National  Calendar 
and  Annals  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an  annual  publication, 
in  which  the  purchaser  will  find  much  matter  for  a  small  conside- 
ration. It  contains  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  the  government  of  this  coiintry — ^the  names  of  all 
public  agents  of  every  description,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
watchmen — ^their  duties^  compensations,  mode  of  appointment  or 
election,  the  judiciary,  the  army,  the  navy,  &c.  &c.  Great  care, 
no  doubt,  has  been  taken,  to  make  it  accurate;  yet  we  have  ob- 
served one  or  two  errors.  Thus  the  termination  of  tlie  presidency 
of  Mr.  Adams  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  1810,  instead  of  1801; 
and  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  immediate  successor  is  da- 
ted 1806. 

F.  and  R.  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  have  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
which  comprises  an  addition  oiupwards  of  800  American  names. 
We  saw  a  list  of  the  new  articles  some  time  ago,  and  we  remarked 
a  few  deficiencies  in  it;  but  as  the  paper  was  in  our  hands  but  a 
moment,  we  are  not  now  able  to  state  what  they  were.  If  copies 
of  this  list  were  more  extensively  circulated,  it  is  presumed  that 
much  curious  and  important  information  might  be  collected. 

John  V.  N.  Tates,  Esq.  and  Joseph  W.  Moulton,  Esq*  have  is- 
sued proposals  for  publishing  a  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  Dutch  iJolony  to  the  present  time. 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  lately  received  many  im- 
portant papers  from  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Smith,  the  author  of 
a  history  w  that  state. 

Col.  Laporte  has  invented  aba^  for  carrying  the  mail,  which  is 
made  of  chain  web-work.  Dr.  Mitchill,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  general  voucher  in  New  York,  certifies  that  it  is  an  ''impassa- 
ble net,  resembling  that  with  which  Vulcan  surrounded  Mars!" 
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On  the  sobject  of  mail  robberies,  we  are  incliiied  to  believe  that 
more  loss  has  accrued  from  dishonesty  within  doors  than  fron> 
depredations  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Small  has  reprinted  Miss  Aikin's  Memoir  of  John  JHkin, 
M.  D^— one  of  those  writers  who  without  attaining  splendid  emi- 
nence, are  of  more  utility  to  the  cause  of  letters  than  a  whole  Par* 
nassus  of  Byrons.  His  several  works  on  education  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  parent;  and  all  who  are  emulous  of  a  pure  taste 
should  peruse  his  critical  disquisitions  on  Spencer,  Milton,  Dave- 
nant,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Armstrong.  Green, 
Somerville,  and  Goldsmith*  His  Idfe  oj  Jigrieolot  and  the  i¥iifi- 
nen  of  the  Germans  from  Tacitus,  are  models  for  translators. 
"  All  his  works,"  says  the  Monthly  Review,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  labourers,  "breathe  a  spint  of  relieious  tolerance,  of  sin* 
cere  patriotism,  and  of  liberal  morality;  \?hile  they  display  calm 
good  sense,  and  inculcate  real  virtue." 


For  th«  Port  Folio. 
ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 


^Ibw  York^  In  the  case  of  Gi5- 
hem  V.  Ogden^  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  this  state  had  do  right 
to  prohibit  vessels  licensed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
from  narigating  the  waters  of  New 
York  by  means  of  fire  or  steam. 

The  legislature  has  dismissed  Mr. 
Clinton  fRHn  the  office  of  panal 
Commissioner.  No  reason  has  been 
assigned  for  this  act,  which  has  ex- 
cited much  indignation,  not  only  in 
this  state,  but  in  all  sections  of  the 
union.  In  reply  to  an  address  of 
condolence  delWered  to  him  by  a 
committee  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Clinton  expatiated,  in  gldwing 
terms,  on  the  adrantages  which  will 
flow  from  this  magnificent  under- 
taking. "  The  Champlain,'*  he  said, 
**  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Erie 
canal  are  now  in  a  naWgable  state, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  whole, 
comprising  an  extent  of  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  will 
be  finished.  Every  year's  experi- 
ence  will  enhance  the  results  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  benefit  will 
be  unfolded  which  we  can  now  hard- 
ly venture  to  anticijMite.  As  a  bond 


of  union  between  the  Atlantic  and 
western  states,  it  may  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  the  American 
empire.  As  an  organ  of  communi* 
cation  between  the  Hudson,  the 
Mississippi,  the  St.  LAwrence,  the 
great  lakes  of  the  north  and  west, 
and  their  tributary  rivers,  it  will 
create  the  greatest  inland  trade  ever 
witnessed.  The  most  fertile  and 
extensive  regions  of  America  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  for 
a  market.  All  their  surplus  prodnc- 
tions,  whether  of  the  soil,  the  forest, 
the  mines,  or  the  waters,  their  fab- 
rics of  art,  their  supplies  of  foreign 
commodities,  will  concentrate  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  traosportation 
abroad  or  consumption  at  home. 
Agriculture,  manufacture,  com- 
merce, trade,  navigation  and  the 
arts,  will  receive  a  correspondent 
encouragement.  That  city  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  the  gra- 
nary of  the  worid,  the  emporium  of 
commerce,  the  seat  of  manufactures, 
the  focus  of  great  monied  operations, 
and  the  concentrating  point  of  raat 
disposable,  and  aoeumnlating  capi- 
tab,  which  will  stimulate*  enliren.. 
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extend  and  reward  the  exertioDs  of 
humao  labour  and  ingeouity,  in  all 
their  processes  and  exhibitions. 
And  before  the  revolatioo  of  a  cen« 
tury,  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan, 
covered  with  habitations  and  re- 
plenished with  a  dense  population, 
will  constitute  one  vast  city.'* 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  we  learn 
—that  in  Columbia  College,  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been 
conferred,  at  the  last  commence- 
ment, on  twenty- nine  students;  and 
that  the  number  of  students,  com- 
posing the  several  classes  in  that 
institution,  is  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty*.—that  in  Union  College,  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been 
conferred,  at  the  last  commence- 
ment, on  sixty-six  students;  and 
that  two  hundred  and  nine  are  ma- 
triculated for  the  current  year: — 
that  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city 
of  New  york,  have  recommended 
forty.five  students,  as  qualified  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
ftnd  state  the  number  of  matricula- 
ted students,  to  be  two  hundred  and 
one— that  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  Western 
District,  ninety-six  students  have 
attended  this  year— eight  of  whom 
have  been  recommended  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Reports  hare  been  received  from 
thirty-six  Academies,  showing  an 
aggregate  of  2,677  students,  of 
whom  Sb\  Here  engaged  in  classical 
studies.  Among  these  Academies, 
6,000  dollars,  from  the  funds  of  the 
regents,  have  been  apportioned  and 
ordered  to  be  paid.  The  regents 
have,  during  the  present  session,  au- 
thorised the  incorporation  of  two 
additional  Academies. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature was  virtually  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  extending  the  prison 
limits  as  far  up  the  island  as  a  line 
drawn  from  river  to  riv;er  across 
from  Love  Lane. 

JUH B,  i824.F-»HO.  266 


Lieut.  Weaver,  of  the  U.  S.  na- 
vy, has  been  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charges  made  against 
him  on  the  late  trial  before  Chan- 
cellor Sandiord.  Mr.  Tibbetts  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  merchants 
who  contracted  with  Lieut.  Weaver 
to  take  charge  of  their  ship  lor  the 
port  of  Lima,  has  published  a  reply 
to  the  Lieutenant's  statement,  in 
which  the  proof  appears  conolusiye 
that  the  Lieut,  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately agreed  ta  represent  the 
shipas  a  store  ship  of  the  Franklin 
74,  Com.  Stewart,  so  that  she  might 
thus  evade  the  blockade  of  Lima, 
for  the  profit  of  Weaver  and  his  as- 
sociates. Lieut.  Weaver  is  to  be  pu^ 
on  his  trial  when  Com.  Stewart  re- 
turns to  this  country. 

Penntyloama.  The  General  Board 
of  Guardians  in  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  a 
piece  of  plate  of  tbe.  value  of  g  100, 
in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  poor,  suflfering  with 
the  small-pox  at  Bushhill. 

Patrick  Hagan  was  sentenced,  by 
the  Mayor's  Court  of  Philadelphia, 
to  pay  g20,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ' 
three  months,  for  carelessly  driving 
his  cartr whereby  a  gig  was  over- 
turned and  broken. 

Robert  Wharton,  Esq.  having  re- 
signed the  office  of  Mayor,  which  he 
had  held  at  different  periods  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  years,  Joseph  Wat- 
son, Esq.  was  elected  fiir  the  unex- 
pired part  of  his  term. 

The  comer  stone  for  a  Mariner's 
Church  in  Philadelphia  was  laid 
27th  April,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Eastburn. — The  noted  Ann  Carson 
died  in  prison,  of  typhus  fever,  aged 
38  years. 

Maryland.  The  steamlxiat  Eaf- 
gle,  captain  Weems,  on  her  first  trip 
this  season  from  Annapolis  to  Balti- 
more, and  about  6  o^clock  on  Sun- 
day, (1 8th  Ap.)  when  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  her  bo'der  burst 
with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by 
which  one  of  the  passengers  was 
killed,  and  foQT  othan  much  soald- 
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•d-^UDonp  fhe  latter  wag  Henry 
II.  Morray,  Esq.  of  Baltimore.  The 
whole  erew,  iocluding  captain 
WetaM,  were  injured.  Three  of 
the  pasteng^n  escaped  witboat 
bort.  The  explosion  set  the  Eagle 
on  fire,  hot  it  was  soon  extinguish* 
ed.  The  son  of  captain  Weems,  a 
^ooth  of  12  or  13  years  was  literally 
blown  throug^h  the  sky -light  from 
the  cabin,  and  yet  without  any  very 
■ericas  injury.  While  the  Eagle 
was  in  this  situation,  the  steam  boat 
Constitution,  on  her  evening  route 
to  PhiltfdeTphia  with  the  mail,  saw 
ber  enveloped  in  smoke,  with  a  sig- 
nal of  distress,  and  bore  away  to  her 
assistance.  When  the  Constitution 
leached  the  Eagle  the  latter  was  on 
fire  and  a  complete  wreck.  Capt. 
Bobinson,  of  the  Constitution,  took 
the  boat  in  tow,  and  returned  to 
Baltimore  for  medical  aid.  Had  not 
the  Constitution  fortunately  fell  in 
with  this  vessel,  the  great  probahili- 
ty  is,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she 
would  have  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  every  soul  on  board  per- 
ished, as  it  was  nearly  dark  when 
this  circumstance  occurred.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  captain  and  crew 
of  the  Constitution  in  lashing  her 
alongside,  (as  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind 
at  tiie  time,)  as  also  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  The  Eagle  bad  cast 
iron  beads  in  ber  boilers— ^the  after 
bead  of  the  starboard  boiler  burst 
into  atoms — a  piece  of  the  cast  iron 
went  though  the  after  cabin  as  far 
as  the  ladies'  cabin,  tearing  every 
thing  away  before  it;  the  main  boijy 
of  the  boiler  went  forward  to  her 
very  bows,  which  killed  a  soldier  in 
the  forward  cabin. 

Firginia.  That  a  convention  wiU 
be  called  in  Viiginia  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  appears 
DOW  ahnost  certain.  At  the  late 
elections  for  the  legislature,  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders  were  gene- 
rally taken  on  the  question  of  a  con- 
vention, and  a  majority  in  most  pla* 
ces  were  in  its  favour.  Those  who 
are  not  freeholders  and  who  are  de* 


nied  the  right  of  soffirage  are  alnoBt 
or  qui  te  unanimous  for  a  oonveoHon. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  constitu- 
1  ion-menders  throughout  the  union 
would  bear  in  mind  the  reasons 
which  were  assigned  by  Govetneur 
Morris  for  opposing  an  amendment 
to  the  great  Federal  InstrumeDt: '« I 
am  opposed,"  said  he,  *^  to  amend- 
ments, on  the  general  groand,  that 
changing  the  articles  of  a  constitu- 
tional compact,  lessens  that  respect 
for  it,  which  is  a  main  support  of  free 
guveniments.— -I  am  opposed,  be- 
cause it!  is,  generally  spesJring  bet* 
ter  to  bear  an  evil,  which  we  know, 
than  hazard  those,  which  we  are  an- 
acqoainted  with.— I  am  opposed, 
because  the  present  mode  seems 
preferable  to  that  which  h  proptm- 
ed."  (See  hw Leiier io t^e  Attem" 
hlyifJfew  7*nkyfm  wiling  agamH 
the  jnvponlion  io  duignaU  the  per^ 
miM  vittedfor  om  PrendeiU  and  Viet 
Pretideni.  Port  Folio,  19th  Feb. 
1803.) 

^orth  CaroHna.  Spontanemu 
eom6tirf ion.— /In  instance  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  lately  occurred 
in  a  house  near  Milton,  N.  C.  The 

wife  of  Mr.  W.  B ,  discovered 

about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
an  unusual  and  very  pungent  smeU, 
which  was  likewise  inhaled  by  se- 
Teral  of  the  family*  It  excited 
considerable  uneasiness,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  increase,  and  a  general  search 
took  place  to  find  out  the  cause. 
The  unusual  and  certainly  peculiar 
smell,  soon  directed  them  to  the 
spot—- it  was  found  in  a  quantity  of 
hops,  that  had  been  gathered  of  the 
last  crop,  and  after  being  well  dried^ 
anc^put  into  a  striped  Aomet^/nm  cot- 
ton gown,  moderately  pressed  in, 
and  laid  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  cot- 
ton seed,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  by  a  gradual  heat  had  al- 
most mouldered  into  ashes— on  rais- 
ing it  and  admitting  the  air  it  was 
soon  in  a  blaze.  The  cotton  seed 
were  likewise  partly  consumed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  Ibr  in- 
ternal improrement,  it  was  agreed 
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toBQbioribe,  od  behalf  of  the  state, 
for  g?5»000  of  additional  stock  in 
the  Cape  Fear  Company,  and  to 
oommence  improTements  on  that 
mer  below  Fayetteville. 

There  was  shown  lately  a  lump  of 
fold  which  is  as  pure  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  found  in  North  Carolina; 
it  weighs  about  1 10  pennyweights, 
and  it  evidently  appears  to  hare 
been  acted  upon  by  a  convulsion  of 
nature.  It  was  found  in  Mecklen- 
bnig  county,  near  the  waters  of 
Richardson's  Creek,  by  a  negro  girl 
of  Mr.  T.  Hester's,  while  ploughing 
in  the  field. 

South  Caroima,  An  action  has 
been  tried  at  Cheraw,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  as  a  com- 
nx)n  carrier,  for  damages  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  goods, 
in  consequence  of  the  steamboat 
being  lost  in  the  Pee  Dee  river,  by 
running  foul  of  a  Mnag^  It  was  prov- 
ed that  the  boat  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
snag  was  unknown.  The  accident 
was  therefore  held  a»  an  act  ofChdy 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

Oeorgia.  In  the  case  of  the  State 
«.  Doctor  Walsh,  who  was  inflicted 
for  a  homicide,  the  juiy  did  not 
bring  in  the  verdict  until  after  12 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  court  was 
no  longer  in  session.  It  was  ruled 
that  it  could  not  be  received,  and  a 
new  trial  was  ordered.  The  same 
point  occurred  in  New  York,  in  the 
«sase  of  Groodwin,  who  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Staugbton,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  same  manner. 

Ohio.  An  enumeration  has  been 
made  of  the  white  male  population, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  state 
contained  in  1823,  124,624,  exolti- 
sire  of  one  county  and  one  town, 
from  which  no  return  bad  been  re- 
ceived. In  1819,  it  contained 
•8,780.  There  are,  according  to 
the  same  return,  428  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  Ohio. 


Indkma.  The  Indiana  Gaiette^ 
published  at  Indianopolis,  of 
Match  30,  gives  the  particnlais  of 
one  of  the  most  ootrageous  transac- 
tions that  has  occurred  in  our  coun- 
try for  several  years.  The  deed 
was  done  by  white  men;  and  equals 
in  treachery,  and  cold-blooded  cru- 
elty, almost  any  transactfon  of  a 
similar  character,  recorded  of  the 
Indians  since  the  days  of  King  Phi- 
lip.  The  following  are  the  particn- 
lars  given  by  the  Gazette,  as  fur- 
nished by  a  man  who  had  just  pass- 
ed through  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  whose  veracity  the  utmost  confi- 
dence may  be  reposed. 

'<  It  seems  that  a  party  of  f ndians^ 
ten  in  number,  consisting  of  three 
men,  three  women,  two  g^rls  about 
half  grown,  and  two  small  boys, 
were  encamped  on  Fall  Creek,  in 
Madison  Conntv,  about  eight  miles 
above  the  Falls,  and  thirty-five 
miles  above  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting.  On  Monday,  the 
22nd  instant,  a  party  of  five  white 
men  and  two  boys  went  to  the  camp 
and  decoyed  the  three  men  away 
from  the  camp,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  assisting  them  to  hunt 
some  cattle.  After  they  had  gone 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  two 
of  the  Indians  were  shot  dead; — the 
third  made  his  escape,  badly  wound- 
ed. In  the  evening  of  tho  same 
day,  the  same  party  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  after  making  some  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  mufdered  the 
whole  of  the  women  and  chiJdron. 
Their  bodies  were  most  shockingly 
mangled,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  impression  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Indians,  and  thrown  into  a 
bole  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  fall- 
ing  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  men  kill- 
ed one  of  the  children  by  taking  it 
by  the  heels  and  beating  its  brains 
out  against  a  tree.  On  Tuesday,  the 
place  was  visited  by  a  party  of  men, 
when  one  of  the  women  was  found 
still  alive,  but  died  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day.    At  the  time  the 
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OMiip  wms  first  Tisited,  &  Aer  tbe  mas- 
Mcre,  the  property  of  the  IndJaDs, 
coMutiDg  of  goos,  skins,  fnrs,  &c. 
was  still  at  the  eainp«  and  was  left 
there  anroolested;  bat  on  Che  sac- 
oeediof  daj,  when  the  place  was 
▼isited  by  a  purty  of  men  from  the 
falls  of  Fall  Creek,  the  bodies  were 
fimnd  entirely  stripped,  and  every 
•pecies  of  property  carried  away." 

The  editor  of  the  Gaaette  says  he 
is  farther  informed  *<  that  one  of  the 
lads  concerned  in  tbe  murder  (and 
who  was  compelled  to  assist,  by  the 
threats  of  his  lather,)  soon  after  the 
transactioD  gave  information,  and 
fire  of  the  party  concerned  were 
arrested,  and  are  now  in  custody  at 
the  falls  of  Fall  Creek;  one  made 
his  escape,  and  the  youth  who  gave 
the  infurraatioo  is  said  to  be  at  liber- 
ty in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Sioce 
their  arrest,  it  ig  said  that  tbe  per- 
sons have  made  a  full  confession. 
All  the  families  composing  the  set« 
tlement,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
scene  of  this  horrible  transactioo, 
have  removed  to  the  mills,  at  the 
falls  on  Fall  Creek,  to  avoid  the  re- 
taliatory vengeance  of  the  Indians.'* 

JilmuU.  A  letter  from  this  state 
says:— 


«'  With  OS,  the  conventioB  is  tbe 
most  interesting  subject.  It  is  a. 
olsfa  which  is  daily,  nay  hourly  serv- 
ed up.  It  furnishes  all  our  food  for 
conversation,  for  reading  and  for 
newspaper  scribbling  Party  feel- 
ing is  carried  further  here  than  it 
ever  was  in  Massachusetts.  It  de- 
stroys, in  a  great  degree,  all  social 
intercourse  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  in  order  to  promote  unanimi- 
ty in  their  plans  and  designs.  The 
slave  party  feel  confident  of  suc- 
cess, the  free  party  are  equally  san- 
guine. It  is  a  questioo  which  con- 
cerns the  whole  Union.    *    * 

«^  I  have  just  returned  from  a  wolf 
hunt.  We  found  a  wolfs  den,  and 
caught  six  young  ones,  two  of  which 
I  am  raising.  The  Indiana  fre- 
quently employ  wolves  in  huDtiog^ 
instead  of  dogs.  You  may  smtle  at 
our  amusements,  but  we  have  noth- 
ing better,  and  habit  renders  them 
pleasant'*    ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Florida.  It  is  sUted  that  in  this 
territory  there  is  not  a  single  house 
of  protestant  worship.  An  associar 
tion  of  pious  individuals  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
one  at  St  Augustine. 


OBITUARY- 


28th  January  last,  at  Coopers- 
town,  New    York,    Mrs.    Sabah 

Stranahak,  wife  of Strana- 

han,  E^.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Col*  Charles  Stewart  of  New  Jer- 
sey. A  protracted  illness  had  con- 
curred with  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, and  a  pious  heart,  to  pre- 
pare this  excellent  lady  for  her  re- 
moval to  a  happier  state  loo!^  before 
her  summons  came.  She  departed, 
tlierefore,  with  cheerful  composure, 
in  the  full  assurance  of  Christian 
laith.  It  is  common  to  say  of  the 
loss  of  very  estimable  persons,  that 
their  deathhaslelt  a  void  in  society. 


If  this  is  ever  true  in  fact,  it  is  wbes 
a  village  like  those  of  our  interior 
is  deprived  uf  one,  who.  like  Mn. 
Stranahan,  bad  fulfilled  her  relative 
and  social  duties  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  win  the  affections  of  all  arouod 
her,  of  one  whose  virtue  and  dis* 
c^rnment  gave  vigour  aod  utility  to 
her  actions, — and  whose  good  seo«e 
and  kind  temper  had  made  her  con- 
versation (l(^Slrable.  It  may  then 
be  very  truly  said  of  tbe  subject  of 
this  brief  notice,  that  where  sbe  was 
best  known  she  is  most  affootiooaie* 
ly  remefflbered  and  lameated. 
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